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THE GREATNESS OF TRUTH 

At tip commencement of the excile (or fourteen, years Sri Rama was advised by a sophist 
named Jabala, at Cliitrakuta, to discard his promise and return to his paternal kingdom. 
The spirited reply which Hama gave to his hedonistic arguments include the following: 
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A characterless, short-sighted person who is given to sinful ways and 
who does not keep to his honour, gains no respect from good people. 
Whether one is noble-born or base-born, pure or impure, really heroic or 
only pretending to be so — all that is explained by conduct alone. The 
generality of men go their way impelled by instincts and impulses. The con- 
duct of the ruler is copied by the ruled. The abiding virtue of the ruler is 
indeed truthfulness and mercy. Veracity is therefore the soul of a State. 
Mankind is saved from chaos by truthfulness. .Tu"st as a poisonous snake is 
a horror, so is a liar. The supreme virtue, which is the basis of everything 
in this world, is proclaimed to be truthfulness. Truth alone is the Lord; and 
• in the world prosperity depends on truthfulness. F,verything is rooted in 
truth; there is not a single step higher than truth. Having born on this earth, 
meant for active work, one must do what is true and good with true faith 
and with skiULin discrimination between what ought and what ought not to be 
. done, giving no room for any deceit. The foremost in the world, the sages, 
are worshipped everywhere — sages who delight in righteousness, to whom 
good men resort, who are wise and courageous, who are marked by bountiful- 
ness and who are harmless and who are free from the taint of evil. 

— ValmikVs Rctmayana, Chapter 109 . 
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THE VOICE OF FREEDOM 


Our new year begins with this 
number. The Vedanta Kesari has 
been in existence now for a quarter 
of a century; and at this juncture we 
should be happy to send our most 
cordial greetings to the contributors, 
subscribers and readers whose share 
in promoting the objective of the 
monthly, we feel a pleasure to recog- 
nize thankfully. We have before us 
a definite objective from the start, 
which cannot be altered by the chang- 
ing trends of political or social 
events, even though vicissitudes of 
times may demand re-statements of 
it in language easily understood by 
people of a different generation or 
country. This is natural because the 
above objective refers more strictly to 
man rather than to the conditions he 
creates for himself. In adopting 
such a fixed ideal and attitude, we 
may claim to represent the voice of 
the ancient sages who discovered the 
saving truth that the seat of free- 
dom and bliss is the Divine essence 
in man. With them, our care is to 
know and promulgate the truth of 
man, what in reality he is, and not 
so much how he acts. To the Rishis 
of old, being was more fundamental 
than doing, because the latter was a 
concomitant of the former. The spi- 
ritual culture of India is permeated 
with this spirit. The wisest of our 
race found real freedom and the goal 
of all striving in realizing the Divine 
essence, which is the real being of 
man; and for scores of centuries this 
has remained the end and aspiration 
of millions of people. A shining 
example of this spirit we find again in- 


carnate in one whose memory is still 
green with us, and in whom we have 
a brilliant pattern and an inspiring 
guide. Hardly has our world witness- 
ed a more brave struggle for freedom, 
a constant effort to be and never to 
seem , than in that life. Sri Rama- 
krishna has illumined the whole vista 
of our past and has thrown a flood 
of light on our prospective path. 

History is a phase in the grand 
process of spirit realizing Itself 
through time; this indomitable urge 
of the spirit is the impulse of freedom 
that cuts right through the evolu- 
tionary process of the sentient world. 
The moral, intellectual and spiritual 
expressions of human civilization are 
but a conscious attempt to actualize 
that latent urge for freedom in 
aesthetic form, because the essence (^f 
civilization is moral and spiritual 
beauty. The significant content of 
the Upanishads and other scriptures 
are but the articulation of that sup- 
reme urge for freedom. Krishna and 
Buddha, Jesus and Ramakrishna, 
have made concrete for us this cons- 
cious striving for, and realization of, 
that freedom. Freedom occupies the 
top of our scale of values. To attempt 
for that climax value, or to be of 
service to attain that value, is 
certainly a glory of human life. This 
is the bold basic concept of Vedanta. 

Vedanta is the science of Reality, 
and at the same time the gospel of 
freedom. “ And ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you 
free ” Our title is a symbolic or poe- 
tic reminder of this quest of freedom. 
Vedantic texts and commentaries are 
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precious as vehicles of spiritual in- 
telligence; but a historic or linguistic 
interpretation cannot engross our at- 
tention. Just as language docs not 
live in books but in the people who 
use it, Vedanta too lives in those who 
understand and live it. Scriptures do 
not exhaust spirituality. The real im- 
portance of Vedanta lies in the fact 
that it refers to the ascending level 
of consciousness. It is the ground of 
all values and the rendezvous of 
ramified spiritual ways. All the 
various modes of knowledge — physics 
and metaphysics, geology and biology 
— arc not unconnected with it, it 
being the supreme art of life. All 
that enlarge human understanding 
and add to the stature ol man’s 
spiritual personality come under the 
purview of Vedanta, so broadly con- 
ceived. Those who have read not 
merely the words of old texts but 
learned with faith and sympathy the 
lives of prophets and sages, cannot 
hesitate to accept this truth basic to 
the Vedantic scheme of knowledge. 

In thus explaining the ideal sug- 
gested by the title, it would also be 
interesting to note, in passing, the sig- 
nificance of the second term briefly. 
Kesari, the lion, is the very embodi- 
ment of power and freedom. In a meta- 
phorical sense a common noun is com- 
pounded with “ lion ” to emphasise 
excellence, especially heroism. It is 
quite appropriate therefore to call one 
a “lion” when lie embodies the 
highest freedom along with its attend- 
ant virtues. In so far as The V edanta 
Kesari stands for the ideal of freedom 
and heroism that is taught in our 
lofty scriptures and exemplified in the 
lives of the foremost sages, that name 
also becomes a fitting suggestion for 
the ideal it constantly keeps in view. 


Freedom is what every organism 
constantly pants for, and it is always 
correlated with the idea of power, the 
source of which is knowledge. Freedom 
is the gift of power at all levels; the 
weak must be contented with their 
lot of bondage. The key-note of 
Vedantic teaching is therefore 
strength and fearlessness. Misery 
and weakness lay us low because we 
are foolishly bound to the destructive 
wheels of ruthless Nature. Truly has 
Matthew Arnold portrayed: 

“ In harmony with Nature ”? Restless 
fool, 

Who with such heat doeth preach 
what were to thee, 

When true the last impossibility. 

To be like Nature strong, like Nature 
cool ! — 

Know, man hath all which Nature 
hath, but more, 

And in that more lie all his hope for 
good. 

Nature is cruel; man is sick of blood: 
Nature is stubborn; man would fain 
adore: 

Nature is fickle: man hath need of 
rest : 

Nature forgives no debt and fears no 
grave: 

Man would be mild and with safe 
conceit blest. 

Man must begin, know this, where 
Nature ends; 

Nature and man can never be fast 
friends. 

Fool, if thou canst not pass her, rest 
her slave ! 

We arc to pass Nature, and the 
voice of freedom calls us away from 
her slavery. Vedanta emphasises that 
more in which the hope for all good 
lies; and its one enterprise is to leqd 
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a powerful crusade against the wily 
hosts of ignorance and impotence 
entrenched in the dark passions im- 
plantc in us by Nature and the blind 
circumstances that thwart and crush 
even the noblest and best ambitions 
and aspirations which ever beckon us, 
and to recover knowledge and power, 
freedom and mastery, which are our 
birthright. 

To secure freedom from the meshes 
of Nature with the weapon of power 
forged on the anvil of Nature, is the 
end of one and all. Here it is necessary 
to note that the content of the term 
“.freedom ” is different to varying 
groups and individuals. Evidently 
it is dependent upon the sense of 
bondage one experiences; a school- 
boy’s freedom, an employee’s freedom, 
a helot’s freedom, a subject peoples 
freedom and a saint s freedom arc all 
conditioned by quite different sets of 
causes. Many a Dictator who has 
the power to mould like wax, opinions, 
environments, and men, and who ever 
enjoys the resultant freedom, has 
hardly the overruling passions of his 
heart under the dictates of that more 
in him. The noisy agitation for poli- 
tical, economic or social freedom with 
which every part of the globe simmers 
to day, is quite beyond the compre- 
hension of a medieval visitor to our 
planet. 

Take the case of the individual: 
there too the susceptibility to the 
pinch of slavery or consciousness of 
deadening limitation ranges very 
widely. Fear is the very antithesis 
of freedom, but it is a milestone on 
the road from inertness to freedom. 
As successive lairs of consciousness 
dpen up in the process of man’s 
inner evolution, his conception 
pjf freedom widens more and more 
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until at last complete conquest of 
Nature internal and external, and the 
consequent enjoyment of the bliss of 
perfect emancipation, become the one 
idea that engages him. Then he begins 
to fulfill a new function in the world 
in which he is to take his place, and 
views all from an exalted spiritual 
altitude. The larger the number of 
people of this type a society 
could legitimately pride over, 
the farther advanced should that 
society be counted. Although this is 
the consummation of Vedanta it docs 
not deny any of those urges for free- 
dom that bubble up from the dark 
un fathomed depths of Nature rushing 
up for self-expression. Any struggle 
for freedom of some kind receives the 
sanction of the Vcdantic teaching 
with the following restrictions: Let it 
not. oust the whole from consideration 
by an over-emphasis on the part; let 
there be no delusion that liberty to 
give free reigns to ones impluscs^s 
the enjoyment of freedom; and lot not 
one in any way infringe on others’ 
freedom. Of the latter two considera- 
tions, the first one positively and woe- 
fully pulls back one from one’s pro- 
gress towards freedom, and the second 
can never give one a start towards 
that valued goal. The real manifesta- 
lion of power and freedom is the 
direct result of the victory one gains 
over the undisciplined mind and 
thwarting environments. The nobler 
the man, the greater he feels obliged 
to others. A true wayfarer on the 
route to freedom never practises the 
doctrine ( might is right \ 

Is real freedom a cross-current in 
the joyous course of unfettered 
natural life? Is it a prospective gift 
of which even a foretaste is not possi- 
ble here? True, it crosses life if one 
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lives only on the surface, caring for 
nothing except its big games. But in 
fact the quest of freedom is neither 
an antethesis to life nor a blank 
pursuit, because it is the essence of our 
existence; if it were not so, it could 
never be the highest value. As an 
instrumental value, freedom is a 
remedy, and every means, according 
to time, place and agent, must be 
considered as an end to assure an 
effective result. But an unbiassed 
perception and standard are always 
needed to avoid complete deflection 
from the goal. Man has a graduated 
scale of physical, moral, intellectual 
and spiritual values to round off his 
existence fruitfully. They arc all 
related as means and ends so much 
so he denies the one or the other at 
his own risk. Nevertheless we should 
not be prone to take the patient’s diet 
to be the normal food. The cure, for 
the evils of alien subjection is political 
freedom won by persons worthy to 
hold it without abusing it; economic 
freedom is an imperative need to 
straighten up the stunted national 
growth; the strong distemper of neuro- 
tic caste divisions can bo eased only 
by giving freedom to society. But 
one should not forget that these are 
but adjustments which must come 
slowly or speedily in the succession 
of events. They have, as Marx has 
pointed out, a dialectic of their own, 
inherent in society. A practical reli- 
gion or philosophy is not oblivious of 
those facts, although it has to function 
in a different sphere. A stagnant na- 
tion cannot produce spiritual heroes, 
who alone are the really free; and so 
every kind of freedom is welcome 
that will help to produce such men. 
They arc the last word of “evolution/’ 
and few though they are — for they arc 
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never a mass product-— they shed a 
magnetic influence which will act as 
a leaven on any society. 

It has been suggested that freedom 
is the gift of power, whether it be of 
the muscles and nerves or intellect and 
spirit; but the power of the demon 
tightens the relentless grip of Nature, 
while the power of the god hastens 
the progress to the highest freedom. 
The one is a nuisance to the world, 
the other a balm and a bliss. The 
Upanishads, in presenting the one over 
against the other, brings home to us 
one notable idea, namely, that free- 
dom does not dwell in inertia. The 
strength that is invoked by the Ve- 
dantic religion is not that of the ape 
and tiger lodged in man. It is the 
strength of the divine type, a positive, 
constructive energy of the will and 
understanding — Vidvasakti — operat- 
ing on the basis of a well laid-out 
personality. One who has an insight 
into the truth hidden in oneself and 
who cultivates assiduously the ex- 
cellences and virtues of a higher life, 
such as purity, fearlessness, strength 
of will and the like, can alone hope to 
build such a personality. In the 
troubled waters of existence they are 
the captains of human destiny lead- 
ing us to the haven of peace and 
safety. Their words and deeds edify, 
even when they have ceased to exist 
physically. The wisdom we need to- 
day to make our world a better place 
to live in. must be formulated in the 
light of their experience and counsel. 
Having got real freedom, they are full 
of compassion for the bound; their 
tenure of life is a ceaseless prayer 
for the happiness of every living 
thing. The soothing rays of their 
benign influence is ever on us, en- 
couraging us to ascend to the height? 
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they have reached, to unfold the inner 
purity, knowledge and freedom which 
are ours always. In freedom alone 
there is happiness, and in a narrow 
limited mould freedom can never be 
cast. It has been, and will ever be, 
our endeavour to focus all light avai- 
lable from various sources, ancient 


and modem, oriental and occidental, 
to the best of our capacity on 
this central problem of existence, and 
be a constant source of help for ap- 
praising in that light the social and 
spiritual values for the good of the 
many, for the happiness of the 
many. 


HOLY TALKS 

BY SWAMI VIRAJANANDA 

[His Holiness Srimat Swami Yirajanandaji Maharaj, the Prosidont of the Rama- 
krishna Math and Mission, arrived in Madras on the 20th of April, 1939. The following 
is the report of a conversation he held with devotees on 23rd of April at the Rumakrishna 
Math, Mylaporc, Madras.] 


Question : Disappointments and 
sorrows of the past disturb concentra- 
tion of mind. How can mind be con- 
trolled under such circumstances? 

Answer: Disappointments and sor- 
rows such as loss of honour, loss of 
relatives and so on break the peace 
of mind. They do come to every one. 
We can only try to minimise them, 
try to see that wo do not get over- 
powered by them. Make yourselves 
so strong that you are not over- 
whelmed by them. The only way is 
to surrender yourselves to the Lord. 
Pray to Him that you may be strong 
enough to stand these. Find out 
what makes you feel so much depress- 
ed. By praying to the Lord, by 
taking refuge in Him, and by practi- 
sing non-attachment you can conquer 
mental depression. Then, even if trou- 
bles come, they will not affect you. 
Pray to the Lord that you may be un- 
attached to the world, and by and by 
you will get strength. Gradually you 
will find that you are strong enough 
not to be affected. 

Q : Items of < Tice work or house- 
hold work intrude into the mind 


during prayer and sometimes leave 
no time for prayer at all. Is there 
a way of combining efficient work 
with prayer? 

A : You attend to office work or 
household work out of material needs. 
Hut then* are spiritual needs also. 
You have made the material nejds 
more urgent than spiritual needs. 
Material needs are more objective, 
while spiritual needs are felt only in 
our hearts. In spite of this differ- 
ence, spiritual needs also have to be 
met. “Where there is a will, there 
is a way.” The offieo work and 
household work exercise a sort of 
compulsion on you. Though you 
may not. have any interest in them, 
you have to do them. But you know 
these needs are temporary and they 
pass away. Our real needs arc spi- 
ritual needs, and so the more you in- 
terest yourselves with spiritual things, 
the more you will be devoting 
yourselves to them. The greater 
the interest in spiritual things, 
the less you will find other needs in- 
truding on your thoughts. Later you 
will feel that the real need is spiritual. 
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If you have no time for practice, pray 
to the Lord to save you from en- 
cumbrances. Gradually, you will find 
that you arc progressing in spiritual 
life. 

Q : While praying we ask God for 
little things. Is it right or wrong? 

A : God is our father, lie is our 
mother. Why should you go to 
Him to pray for small tilings? 
Why should you pray for Moliars? 
Pray for Bhakti and Mukti. When 
there are higher needs, why should 
you pray for smaller things? If such 
thoughts come, then strengthen your 
minds with the thought, “ There arc 
higher things for me to pray for.” 

Q : Most Asuras like Iliranya 
Kashipu got God-vision by their 
Tapas. But they became more wicked 
and oppressive afterwards, and they 
hated the Lord. Can Tapas or con- 
centration of mind increase not 
merely virtues but vices also? 

*1 : Tapas may help in doing good 
or bad according to temperament. It 
is [just like Science. Those things 
that the Asuras had in mind, they 
got. They prayed for power to rule 
the universe. Looking upon God as 
one's enemy is also a path of realis- 
ing God. By becoming Ilis enemies 
they had constant remembrance of 
Him. 

Q : We observe defects in our 
character. Are we to pray for God- 
vision first or for a good character? 

A : We have to pray to God to 
destroy bad intentions so that we 
may have good character. First pray 
to God, “O God, please destroy my 
evil propensities and make my mind 
turn towards You.” Naturally then 
good nature, purity, holiness — all 
these things will come. 


Q : By sitting in the presence of 
holy men docs one's character get 
moulded? If so, to what extent? 

A : When you sit before a fire you 
get heat. So the presence of holy men 
helps one in Realisation. Sri Rama- 
krishna used to lay stress on the 
efficacy of Sadhu Sangam for getting 
purity and Realisation. When you 
seek the company of holy men, you 
may not feel the change at once. But 
there is an unconscious influence, and 
you will feel that your worldly de- 
sire or your lower nature disappears 
by and by. 

Q : If my Guru loves me all along, 
what extra help does lie give me by 
formal initiation? 

A : The love of a holy man is a 
great help no doubt. But by initiation 
lie puts you on the right path, so that 
you may. by following his instructions, 
gradually become purer and purer. 
Also initiation gives great strength. 
You may follow some kind of reli- 
gious path, but who knows you are 
not following a wrong method, a 
path that is not true? You may be 
practising for several years but you 
may not progress and you may not 
know that it. is a wrong path. The 
Guru puts you on the right path and 
you will have the conviction that you 
arc following the right path. When 
von find that this conviction is there 
— namely, that you arc following the 
right path — strength will come; purity 
and calmness of mind will follow. 
You must have infinite faith in his 
words. Again in times of difficulties 
you can always refer to him and 
know liow to get over difficulties. 
His words help you a good deal. In 
our everyday life we are seeking 
Gurus. Guru’s help is necessary even 
for worldly things. Spiritual mattep 
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arc more subtle than any of the ma- 
terial matters and so the need is 
greater. Hence Guru's help is needed. 

Q : Is there any danger in meditat- 
ing in the Muladhara and the lower 
centres? What arc the relative bene- 
fits of meditating in the heart and 
the head? 

A : Learn these from the Guru. 
This is not for a public meeting. 

Q : There are many Avatars. 
Which of them are we to choose? 
Which arc we to follow? 

A : That depends upon your natu- 
ral bent of mind. Study the Avatars 
one by one; and you will be sponta- 
neously drawn to some one of them. 
The Avatars come according to the 
needs of the time. One teaches 
Jnanam and another Bhakti. There 
is no real difference between one 
Avatar and another. They only lay 
stress on one thing or another accord- 
ing to time and circumstances. Find 
out the bent of your mind and follow 
that which suits you best. 

Q : How to realise the Self? 

A : By dispassion (Vairagya) and 
discrimination (Veveka), we know 
what is Self and what is not-self. 
Think of the Higher self, and the 
lower self vanishes. 

Q : Swamiji said to Ramakrislina, 
“ I want to be immersed in meditation 
and Samadhi throughout. ” But Sri 
Ramakrishna said, “ Fie on you. For 
you there is a higher state than even 
Samadhi.” What is that state? 

A : His case was a special case. He 
belonged to the class of Acharyakotis 
— he was a born teacher of the world. 
Such world Gurus come for giving 
Mukti to thousands of souls and they 
do not care for their own salvation. 
So when Swamiji said that he liked to 
3 always in Samadhi, Sri Ramakrish- 


na said, “You arc thinking of this pal- 
try thing; you are like a huge banian 
tree and will afford shelter to thou- 
sands of weary souls.” But that pal- 
try thing is a great thing for us. 

Q : After concentrating for some- 
time, the mind begins to wander. 
What alternatives arc then to be 
tried? 

A : As told in the Gita, wc should 
constantly practise. Practice (Abh- 
yasa) and dispassion (Vairagya) arc 
needed. Contemplate often and have 
dispassion, else your mind will 
wander. If your mind is attached to 
hunderds of things, you cannot 
easily concentrate. If your mind 
is not attached to worldly 
things, you can concentrate 
easily. Practise constantly and do 
not give way to despondency. It is 
natural that your mind will wander, 
but still you should struggle. Spend 
some time in meditation every day. 
Your mind will gradually acquire 
skill in concentration. But you have 
to practise with infinite patience. 
Otherwise you cannot concentrate 
after practising for a few days or 
even a few months. It- requires 
several years. You may be able to 
concentrate at first for one minute. 
This is itself a great achievement. 
And then you will be able to concen- 
trate for 2 minutes, then 3 minutes, 
and so on. If you concentrate even 
for 2 minutes, it will help you im- 
mensely. Once I was feeling an urge 
to devote myself wholly to a life of 
concentration and meditation. At 
that time Swamiji pressed me to live 
a life of service, and rebuked me 
saying, “ If you can concentrate for 
one minute, it is enough. Who can 
do it for 5 minutes at a time?” 
Practise concentration with regu- 
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larity and Nistha, even though it be 
for one minute or two minutes a day. 

Q : What should we think of in 
meditation? 

A : Think of the Lord — His quali- 
ties, His life, teachings, etc. 

Q : Some people believe that mere 
repetition of God’s name will give 
salvation. Is this quite true? 

A : Yes, by repeating the name 
merely, you will think of Ilis true 
nature by and by. There is a great 
power in the name of God. By con- 
stantly repeating the name you get 
something which makes you think of 
His inner nature. Constant repeti- 
tion gives you concentration of mind 
or Bliakti. There is an inherent 
power in the utterance of the name 
mentally or by mouth. 

Q : If the actions of our life are 
controlled by past Karma, (hen how 
can we overcome Karma? How to 
know our past Karma, in order to 
overcome it? 

A : Our actions are no doubt con- 
trolled by the past Karma, but we are 
not mere machines. If we have no 
power to check our past Karma, there 
will be no Mukti. Again, you may 
be doing new Karma, but there is one 
thing which is above one’s own pre- 
viously acquired tendencies (Sams- 
karas). There is the Self in us which 
can do and undo this Kanua. You 
have to do good Karma and nullify 
past Bamskaras. So exert your own 
power, and they will get attenuated. 
Do good works; they have power to 
overcome evil Karma, and you will 
feel you are prospering. 

Q : If we do not know our past 
Karma, how to rectify ourselves? 

A : Knowing our past Karma is 
not necessary. If you know all your 
past Karma, you will get mad. 


Q : Are Bhakti and Jnana entirely 
seperate paths? Or is each man to 
have a combined prescription of 
Bhakti, Jnana, Karma, etc., differences 
being only in the proportion for each? 

A : Bhakti and Jnana, in their pre- 
paratory stages, are different. But 
afterwards they merge, and then it 
is difficult to distinguish one from 
the other. You should never think 
that because you are following Jnana 
or Bliakti, others following paths 
different from vouvs are mistaken. 
You should say, “This is my path, 
that is another’s path.” If, however, 
you have a hormonious development 
of all the paths, you will achieve an 
all-round life. The best, thing is to 
harmonise all these paths into a form 
of discipline suited to your tempe- 
rament. There must be one’s own 
path, one’s own discipline and Sadha- 
lias, but one should also follow the 
general characteristics of other paths. 
Swamiji’s ideal was to hormonise all 
these paths and not to follow only 
one to the exclusion of others. 
Follow your own path and absorb as 
much as possible from other paths. 
The best way of working is to work 
for others so that our selfishness may 
disappear. 

Q : Why is it that some people get 
mad while practising religion? Is it 
due to unsublimated desires, or to 
misguided Pranayama, or to some- 
thing inherent in the Mantras they 
take? 

A : All these may lead to madness. 
If one does not follow the advice of 
the Guru properly, then he may get 
mad. So especially in practising 
Yoga, you must be strictly guided by 
the Guru’s instructions. You must let 
him correct you. You must observe 
Slmstras strictly. In Yoga you have 
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to follow a strict diet. If you practise 
Yoga without attention to these de- 
tails, it may have an injurious effect 
on the nervous system. So Yoga 
practices are not suited to our present 
mode of living unless wo control our- 
selves, practise Brahmacharya and 
possess other qualification. Other- 
wise you are sure to get your mind 
deranged. 

Q : Some people sec lights and 
hear sounds during concentration. 
What is one to do at such times — 
welcome them or ignore them? 

A: It is better not to attach any 
importance to them. If they come 
/try to discard them. Don’t think 
they are big things and encourage 
them. Only follow the ideal and do 
not look for these experiences. Then 
they gradually disappear. 

Q : If God is really in the hearts 
of everyone, why can He not lead 
everyone along the right path? Arc 
we not His sons and daughters? 

A : He can, and He will, if His 
sons and daughters recognise the Lord. 

Q : If a vision comes, how is one 
to know that it is a genuine vision 
and not a mere imagination? 

A : If the vision is pleasant and 
strengthening, then it is real. If the 
vision weakens you or leads to un- 
pleasant results, then it is not real. 
That which is pleasant and strength- 
ening is real. It must not also an- 
tagonise reason. If it is something 
that is not rational and is contrary to 
what is mentioned in Shastras or by 
the teachers, then it is false. 

Q : Is search for Guru needed, or 
does a Guru come of his own accord? 

A : It may happen both ways. If 
you have an intense desire, the Lord 
sends a proper Guru. Tf the Guru 
dees what he professes, then you may 


understand that he is a real Guru. 
If he is spiritually advanced, then 
you may accept him as your Guru 
and follow his instructions. 

Q : Is God to be seen? Can we 
hear him also? If God is really spirit, 
are not the visibility and audibility 
of Him as of meterial things para- 
doxical? 

A : Hearing or seeing God is in the 
consciousness. In spiritual conscious- 
ness you hear and see but that has 
got nothing to do with matter. It 
comes to your consciousness in that 
form, and there is nothing material 
in it. We can see God with the spi- 
ritual eye and not with the two mate- 
rial eyes. That third eye is develop- 
ed by meditation. So also in the 
case of audibility, you get spiritual 
consciousness and hear the words of 
God. When you are intensely medi- 
tating, you have not the idea of the 
body or anything. But you may hear, 
see, and feel in that consciousness. 

Q : Can Guru’s grace act at a dis- 
tance even in a case where the Guru 
and the disciple have not met at all. 
In other words, can one get a Guru by 
correspondence. 

A : By correspondence you cannot 
know your Guru. That is something 
modern. 

Q : Are Advaita, Vishistadvaita 
and Dvaita different paths leading 
to the same goal of realisation, or are 
they different rungs in the ladder of 
spiritual evolution? 

A : They are different paths. But 
after reaching the goal one knows 
that all these paths lead to the same 
goal. Then a feeling of toleration 
comes and one knows that others are 
as good paths as one’s own. From 
the highest goal you see that all con- 
verge to the same centre . 



THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 
IN THE LIGHT OF VEDANTA 

BY G. R. MALKANI 

{Suffering, including death, is a vital problem of philosophy and religion in 
general. With a rare logical thoroughness the Vedantic system furnishes its explanation 
of the cause, nature and remedy of suffering. These are lucidly summarized in this 
paper by Professor G. R. Malkani, who is a well-known philosophic thinker and the 
present Head of the Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalner.— The Editors.] 


Suffering is a patent fact of experi- 
ence. The physical world is real to 
us. But even more real than it is 
the fact of suffering. We cannot es- 
cape from suffering of the one kind 
or another. It is automatically reject- 
ed by us. The moment we have any 
kind of suffering, we seek to escape 
from it. But this very effort to escape 
from suffering or to reject it gives 
suffering its reality and its sting. It 
makes suffering what it is. If we con- 
ceived a situation in which suffering 
was there but there was no resistance 
to it on our part, wc should cease to 
suffer. It is our revolt against suffer- 
ing that reacts upon us and makes us 
suffer. Resignation to suffering, 
which is so often advised by religion, 
has this much truth about it. It 
reduces suffering and in the end 
annuls it. 

It may be that all is well with the 
world. If we took things in that 
spirit, wc should not be worried and 
should not suffer. But our suffering 
is a fact. We somehow find ourselves 
in the midst of it. And being in it, 
we naturally seek to be free from it. 
This is the primary concern of all 
living beings. We may not have 
happiness. But at all costs, wc must 
be free from suffering. 

Can suffering be ended? Every one 
believes that it can be ended. But 
if suffering is real, how can it be 


ended for good? Natural suffering 
comes naturally to an end. But it 
is invariably succeeded by another. 
Wc arc heirs to suffering. We can- 
not be quite free from it. One suffer- 
ing goes only to make room for ano- 
ther. Wc are helpless in a way. We 
have no means to end suffering for 
good. 

Something can be ended for good 
only when it is not real but illusory. 
Can wc, however, regard suffering as 
illusory? Vedanta says that it is no- 
thing else. The prime cause of suffer- 
ing is Avidya or ignorance of our 
true s(elf. Wc mistakenly identify 
our self with the body. But once we 
take ourselves to be embodied, all 
forms of suffering follow. Wc can 
only suffer in the body. The pure 
spirit which is without a body is with- 
out suffering. It is in truth pure joy. 
Suffering comes only in the body; 
and this body is ours through mis- 
taken identity or through ignorance. 
When this ignorance is dissipated, 
we are freed from the body and so 
freed from all suffering. 

It might be thought that in this 
worldly existence, the self is really 
identified with the body; and if it is 
really identified, we cannot possibly 
escape from suffering until we die. 
This, however, is not the case. If 
the identity is real, even death can- 
not possibly end it. There is r^> 
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reason why it should not recur. The 
identity may be broken only to be 
reconstituted again in another form; 
and there will be no end to this re- 
constitution. Death by itself is not 
a solution. It cannot remove all our 
troubles. The truth is that we are 
not really identified with the body. 
Our identity with it is due to lack 
of discrimination, it is due to our 
ignorance. Once this false notion of 
identity is removed through know- 
ledge of the Self as pure, intelligent, 
immutable and unrelated, the identity 
conies to an end of itself. It is seen 
to be no possible fact. We have not 
to wait for death to release us from 
this identity. The identity is due to 
a false notion and it can only be really 
ended when the false notion is correct- 
ed. Release from all suffering is a 
matter to be achieved in life. 

We have many forms of suffering 
in the body. But perhaps the most 
potent form of suffering is due to 
our fear of death. All other forms 
of suffering arc in the body, and we 
feel certain that they are remediable 
in the body. If only the body lasts 
sufficiently long, and wc have 
patience, every suffering might be 
healed. Our basic love of our self is 
not rudely shaken. But the suffering 
which comes to us in the fear of death 
is in a class by itself. There is no 
cure for this suffering as long as life 
lasts. It only increases, the longer wc 
live. For death is inevitable. There is 
no escape from it. And it evidently 
dashes to pieces all that wc cherish 
and all that we value in life. There 
is darkness in front of us, the dark- 
ness of an unknown beyond, in which 
we ourselves are lost. Our self-love 
receives the rudest shock. 


Many people are quite unconscious 
of this form of suffering. They do 
not seem to fear death at all. They 
take life and its problems so earnestly 
that they have no time to give 
thought to the end of life. But this 
merely proves their complete engross- 
ment in the body. They have not 
conquered the fear of death. They 
have merely laid it to rest. They have 
not sufficiently roused themselves to 
faec the most implacable of all rea- 
lities during our life in the body. It 
is the cause of a form of suffering 
which is the ground of all other 
suffering. All other suffering is in a 
way remediable, given life. There is 
no remedy against death. It is a 
suffering which is given to few. But 
it is the noblest, and both physically 
and spiritually, the most potent. It 
upsets all our values of life. Love of 
our self is our greatest love, Death 
is a challenge to' it. Can wc answer 
this challenge? Vedanta shows the 
way. We have falsely identified our 
self with the body. The self and the 
not-sclf arc in their own nature quite 
opposed. They arc so opposed as is 
darkness to light. We do not confuse 
these or identify them. And yet wc 
identify the self with the not-sclf, 
and carry on our activities of life on 
the basis of this false identification. 
We must remove this ignorance; we 
must, through discrimination, realise 
the non-connection of the self with the 
body which is of the nature of the 
not-sclf ; and we must realise that the 
self is in its own inherent nature im- 
mortal. The fear of death is due to 
our identification with the body. Can 
this fear survive when we have re- 
jected the body, and seen it to be 
no better than a corpse with which, 
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througtr our ignorance, we are claim- 
ing identity? 

Death is distant. It does not 
bother us. We do not seem to have 
any suffering on its account. What 
seems undeniably real to us . is our 
present suffering in the body. Can 
this suffering be illusory? Can we 
say that we do not suffer? Indeed, 
we do not say it. But still we mean 
it. We cannot conceive any suffer- 
ing which is not in the body. There 
may be purely mental suffering, al- 
though we do not know what it will 
be like. But even this suffering will 
take the form of a certain mental 
state. This mental state ‘is not the 
self. It is ’attributed to the self. It 
is said to belong to the self. The self 
is not the same thing as suffering. 
It remains self-identical through 
every mental state. It remains 
absolutely the same in suffering 
as it was before it. It remains 
unmodified and unaffected by any 
passing state. Can we say that the 
self really suffers? If it really 
suffered, it would not have the cons- 
ciousness of suffering. It would have 
no sense of cither suffering or of 
release. But if that is so, is not 
suffering really illusory? The self 
that does not suffer is believed 
through ignorance to have suffering. 
We have falsely identified the self 
with what is not flic self. 

We shall go further. Suffering is 
naturally disliked. It is rejected, 
not wanted. This is because it is 
opposed to the nature of the self 
which is one of bliss. The feeling of 
self-fulfilment is the basis of all 
suffering. There is the bliss of the 


self even while we suffer. Our suffer- 
ing would not be possible without it. 
It implies it. 

It may be said that when I suffer, 
I do not feel happy or joyful at the 
same time. This is no doubt true in 
a certain sense. I do not have, at the 
time of suffering, a feeling of joy 
which would be incompatible with the 
feeling of suffering. But the joy 
which do have is not a matter of 
feeling. It is part of the very nature 
of the self, it is the essential joy of 
being. It comes out in our self-love 
which is not affected by any amount 
of suffering. My self is the highest 
object of love to me. I can never 
desire to lose my self or to cease to 
be my self. I desire above all to be 
my self. Othei; things, including the 
cessation of suffering and actual 
happiness, I desire for the sake of 
my self. I do not desire the self for 
the sake of anything beside it. Our 
love of it alone is unconditioned, ab- 
solute or nirupadhikapremq, as it is 
called. The joy of the self is not 
broken by suffering; it is evidenced 
by it. 

If what we have said is true, then 
suffering is not real. What is real 
is the bliss of the self. We suffer, 
because we are not conscious of our 
true nature; and we accept for our- 
selves, through ignorance, a mixed 
nature, part matter and part Spirit. 
It is only as embodied self that we 
have suffering. But when we have 
distinguished and dissociated our- 
selves from the body, we have put an 
end to all suffering. We conclude 
that suffering can be cancelled or 
ended for good> because it is illusory. 



INDIAN MYTHS 

BY PROF. HEINRICH ZIMMER 

[Dr. Zimmer, Professor of Sanskrit in the Heidelberg University, is a very dis- 
tinguished Indologist of Europe. The following article is an abridgment of his 
illuminating and suggestive monograph on Indian myths in German. The English 
rendering is by Mr. P. Scshadry Iyer, h.a., m.l. of Trivandrum. — The Editors.] 


Indian myths are very obscure. They 
seem to have had a past, no longer 
known, from which they have derived 
their meaning. What can now bo 
learnt from them is that they have 
been recently stamped with a new 
meaning fit for the new epoch and 
show a turning point in their wander- 
ings through time. Of course, there are 
other myths which have no secret 
behind, the meaning of which in 
their very origin could be grasped. 
But though they have apparently no 
perceptible past and seem not to have 
led to any future, they remain as 
relics of changed meanings. 

From the time of the Vedas, there 
have been in Brahmanic India cus- 
toms in full swing, which make a boy 
arrive at the status of a man; the 
beard is for the first time shaven and 
the boy who had hitherto roamed 
naked obtains a man’s clothing. The 
Gods themselves present it to him to 
cover his nakedness. Regarding this, 
a myth tells why man stands in need 
of dress and the Gods send it to him. 
Man is in India a created being like 
any other — not an animal among 
animals because he can sec further 
than they — but lie is no unique image 
of the Divine as Adatn is. Hence, is 
it surprising that he alone among all 
creatures wears clothing not provided 
for by Nature? This peculiarity has 
its history which is thus explained 
lfy the myth. What is now the skin 


of the cow was originally that of 
men. The Gods said to the pastoral 
Aryans: “ The cow, in sooth, sustains 
all here. We wish to lay the skin of 
men on the cow. Thanks to that, it 
will be able to endure rain, hoarfrost 
and heat.” They then took off the 
skin of man and laid it on the cow. 
It is because of this that it is able to 
endure rain, hoarfrost and heat. Un- 
skinned truly is man. Therefore it is 
that, when reed-grass or something 
else cuts him, blood always comes out.. 
Then they put clothes on him. So 
no creature other than man wears 
clothes. Hence certainly shall he en- 
deavour to lie finely dressed. No 
more shall he be naked before the cow. 
Since the cattle know that they wear 
the skin of men, they disperse in 
fright, thinking that men may lake 
back the skin. Such myths without 
any veil are innumerable throughout 
the world. They explain why and 
how the things took place. They 
have their history which wc have to 
discover by intuition. Our surmise is 
valid if it makes many things plau- 
sible and probable. This myth 
explains what is not said here — why 
the skin of the cow, the hide, is so 
thick; it is indeed peculiarly doubled. 
For it is not said that the cows were 
without any skin when the Gods for 
the sake of the cows took away the 
skin of men. What is stated is 
merely that the all-nourishing cow 
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should be protected better than other 
creatures. 

Thus the myths o f the Brahmanas 
of the Vectas, in the beginning of 
Indian tradition, serve to explain 
nature and humanity. Imaginative 
and rationalistic at the same 
time, they trace the existence 
of things to their particular origin. 
The priestly omniscience of the time 
asserting that offerings and prayers 
can conjure, constrain, curse, bewitch, 
heal and rule over all living beings, 
powers, creatures and things with a 
similar living personality, has its basis 
in myths. The result of the magic 
rites confirms their practical value; 
the myths explain the coherence and 
the characteristics; they form the 
theoretic element. The myth gives 
a sense of assurance to the traditional 
practice of the customs and explains 
their origin; it gives them eertaiiity 
through knowledge or appearance of 
knowledge of the secrets of the powers 
which are at play. It confirms the 
magical technique as our science 
attests the rational. Further, it cer- 
tifies their procedure and its wisdom 
through their derivation from the 
Gods. Earlier than men, the Gods 
had recognised, known and per- 
formed these rites. They are the 
great magicians, the models of the 
Gods on earth — the Brahmins — who 
had learnt from them the all-power- 
fulness of the charms and now freely 
presume even to constrain the 
Gods. ' 

Valid customs come from the Gods 
and the myths trace their origin from 
them. Fire had the power to carry 
the dead heavenward to a blessed 
life amongst the Gods. A blessed 
Gandharva— who else could do it?— 


MYTHS 15 

presented the fire in days of old to a 
King. 

A heavenly damsel had associated 
with the King in love; her embrace 
was his heaven on earth. But the 
supermundane immortals envied the 
superhuman luck of the mortal. 
With set purpose they arranged so 
that the damsel saw her lover naked, 
as he was, an unclothed man; so she 
had to leave him and march to 
heaven. He however went in pursuit 
of her. In the end, he found her, but 
she refused his request. After some- 
time she came back once more to 
comfort him, gave him the son she 
had borne him, taught him to pray 
to the Blessed round the fire and told 
him how his son through the fire 
offering could help him after death to 
heaven where lie will again find her 
and be with her for ever. But the 
King lost the fire which the heavenly 
damsel had given him. Then 
was he taught to produce it anew 
with twirling stick and piece of wood. 
And twirling stick and wood, whose 
friction brings about the fire of eter- 
nal life, were named after the lovers, 
as the son of their union, whose fire- 
offering gave eternal life to the father, 
—it was named Ayus, the power of 
life. 

In the magical priest-lore, these 
rational myths served to explain the 
heavenly origin of fire which was 
pressed from wood, to create a belief 
in its wonderful efficacy and to show 
the origin of the name of firewood. 
But an ancient song in the Hymns 
of the Vedas gives a deeper meaning 
to this matter. When the heavenly 
damsel forbade her lover to follow 
her to renewed fellowship, she spoke 
thus: “I have stayed with the 
mortals and was united to you night 
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after night for three years and have 
partook of the unique butter during 
the day and still have not been satis- 
fied thereby”. 

An abyss separates Gods from men 
— death or destruction. And no 
willed darkness of favourable night 
can secure lasting companionship 
between the boundlessly different be- 
ings. A flash of the heavenly light on 
the lovers had the misfortune to 
bring to the light of day the dissimi- 
larity of the couple. From the mouth 
of the beloved herself the man learnt 
the limits of his human nature and a 
possible victory through the magic 
of a Sacrament. 

“So speak the Gods to thee: thou 
art related to death. Thy descend- 
ants shall make offerings to the Gods 
and thou thyself shalt be blessed in 
Heaven.” In this hymn we find the 
old myth full of melancholy renun- 
ciation and consolation to the faith- 
ful. In it rests an exalted parting- 
look of men to the past possibilities 
of the first mythical ages of the world, 
when men as priests and kings, 
helpers and companions of the Gods, 
were fighting for the preservation of 
the world-order, and when the high 
among them with the power of the 
seer and the nature of a hero were the 
comrades of the Gods in heaven and 
the heaven-dwellers truly visited the 
huts of men. That age is irretriev- 
ably gone — this is the sense of the 
song. Magic and sacrament sent by 
the Gods and the belief therein alone 
inform the latter generation of a 
bridge over the abyss between heaven 
and earth. The poet of the songs of 
this -old myth of the heavenly damsel 
and the mortal man stamps this mean- 
ing; no one can venture to say that it. 
^ its original sense. It is only, so far 


as our tradition reaches, the earliest 
explanation of the sense, a reading of 
the old hieroglyph in India. Else* 
where it has antique relations with 
other old meanings. 

It is manifestly the poets, the true 
poets alone, .as those of the old 
hymns, not ritual teachers or piece- 
writers, who can give a glorious life to 
changing jnyths— bird-free as they 
are with all the past spiritual 
heritage. Their world-feeling or sense 
of nature, their function to be the 
mouth-piecc of the vicissitudes of 
man can enliven with the stamp of 
new meaning the motive-web that lies 
always ready. They tear the secrets 
from the dim and dark forms in which 
they are hidden. Their experiences 
reveal the soul of the time. Then the 
myth grows up and the fate of man 
along with it to formful lives — then 
comes the myth out of half light and 
stupor to clear light and shine — as 
bearer of a high meaning, and the 
formless feeling of the poets finds in 
it the matter to incarnate. 

A thousand years later, some 
centuries before the beginning of the 
Christian Era, wc find the old myth 
in the hands of the Buddhist monks. 
Meanwhile, it had changed its old 
form, then unreadable, and become a 
fictitious tale. The ugliest Indian 
Prince married the most .beautiful 
princess. She is a Goddess in a human 
form; there is only discord between 
the pair. She could not bear his 
sight and fled away from him till 
a miracle happened and the godly 
beauty possessed by him from the 
beginning took the place of the dis- 
parity and the ugliness. The role is 
changed; at the core both are gods. 

But the myth has become a miracle 
story from which one can scarcely 
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understand the inner meaning— at 
least as transformed by the Buddhist 
monks who took it up. It would have 
been well if a poet had utilised it. But 
the monks laid hold of it as it was in 
swing— flat and dull — and employed 
it, poor in sense and childish, poorer 
than when it was used by the ritual 
priest of olden days, in the embroidery 
of the Buddha legends. The Prince 
was the Buddha in a former life, and 
a slight change made the story rhyme 
in with an adventure of Buddha in 
his previous existence. Here the 


myth lived even farther from its inner 
sense, closed to a possible deep mean* 
ing behind its obscure texture. 

More than two thousand years 
later, as in the beginning of the visible 
period of tradition, a poet — Tagore — 
in his “King of the Dark Chamber " 
seized it and treated it not as of old 
as the story of a mortal king of 
bygone times but represented the king 
as a prototype of the Gods, and the 
beloved, the goddess of old, as the 
soul of men. 


GURU NANAK: 

MONISM TRANSLATED INTO LIFE 

BY S. K. MAITRA, M.A., Ph.D. 

[Sikhism stands for loyalty and sacrifice. Its founder translated into daily life 
the full implications of a monistic philosophy. His teachings, when truly understood 
and practised, is potent enough to build a united India, in which one shall no more 
hear about communal skirmishes. Professor Maitra throws much light on the 
excellences of the faith and the greatness of its founder in this article.— The Editors.] 


The greatness of Guru Nanak lies 
not so much in the fact that he 
founded a new religion as in the fact 
that he created a new nation. There 
was nothing strikingly original either 
in his conception of God or in any 
other religious conceptions of his. 
What he did was to gather together 
all the threads of the great monistic 
upheavels, of which the great leaders 
were Namadeva, Ramananda and 
Kabir, and the roots of which go to 
very ancient times, to the age of the 
Vedas and the Upanishads themselves. 

But the originality of Guru Nanak 
lay in what he made of this monism, 
which we may regard as the greatest 
heritage of our country. He applied 
it to all departments of life, and was 
not contented to consider it as a mere 


logical or metaphysical doctrine. It 
is thus that he succeded in creating 
a new nation. The fact can never be 
too strongly emphasized, that there 
is a world of difference between hold- 
ing the monistic doctrine as a meta- 
physical concept and accepting it as 
a living principle to be applied to all 
departments of practical life. As the 
history of our country has shown only 
too well, it is possible to hold the 
Advaita doctrine and regard all 
differences as illusory, and yet at the 
same time cling to those very differ- 
ences which the metaphysical doctrine 
denies. It is possible, in fact, to be 
metaphysically an absolute monist 
and practically an almost equally 
absolute dualist or pluralist. ’ 
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This distinction between the do- 
mains of theory and practice has in 
fact been the bane of our culture. It 
has acted as a kind of opiate which 
has prevented many eminent religious 
teachers and philosophers! from per- 
ceiving that there is any inconsistency 
in holding, in the domain of pure 
thought, the loftiest conceptions of 
absolute monism and yet supporting 
in the region of practice the most 
iniquitous distinctions. It is mainly 
on account of this that our world- 
shaking ideas in the domain of pure 
thought have not had that effect 
upon our social and religious life 
which they otherwise would have 
had. 

There was, of course, one good 
result of this. It made one thing 
possible: for the most revolutionary 
doctrines of metaphysics flourish- 
ed without causing any disturbance 
to our social structure. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether, but for this, it 
would have been possible for us to be 
as tolerant towards widely divergent 
opinions as we have been. It is be- 
cause we took good care to see that 
no metaphysical views, however ex- 
treme they might be, could have any 
effect upon our practical life, that we 
could practise almost unlimited tole- 
ration. This was what made it pos- 
sible for the Vedanta and the 
Sankhya, and even the extremely 
materialistic Charvaka doctrines to 
exist side by side. The only excep- 
tion that was made was in the case 
of Buddhism and Jainism; but this 
was due to the fact that these were 
far more than metaphysical doctrines 
and wanted to introduce fundamental 
changes in the soda 1 structure, 
i The greatness of Guru Nanak and 
his originality lay in his perception 


that there must be no distinction 
between theory and practice, that if 
monism was to be accepted as a prin- 
ciple, it must be accepted whole- 
heartedly and applied to all the 
departments of our life. This is why 
he used frequently to say, “ There is 
no Hindu and no Mussalman.” By 
this he meant that neither the Hindu 
nor the Mussalman lived up to the 
monistic doctrine which they pro- 
fessed. What was necessary was that 
monism should not be merely an in- 
tellectual doctrine but that it should 
pervade the whole of our life. 

It is here, I think, that one finds 
the secret of the success of Guru 
Nanak. For him monism was not 
merely an intellectual doctrine, to 
which one could give a logical justi- 
fication, but an object of living faith 
to which one could pour out the 
whole of one’s being. 

14 A man is as his faith is.” Guru 
Nanak’s faith in monism had that 
rare dynamic quality in it which all 
builders of nations have. It is this 
which, above everything else, enabled 
him to build out of the dying and de- 
caying elements of a worn-out culture 
an extraordinarily virile nation. It 
is this which distinguished Guru 
Nanak’s approach to monism from 
that of so many other great thinkers 
of our country to whom monism was 
only a pastime for the intellect. 

No one, I believe, has been more 
true to the monistic doctrine, even in 
the minutest details of his life, than 
Guru Nanak. His whole life was in 
perfect tune with this doctrine. There 
arc numerous incidents which his bio- 
graphers have recorded, which illus- 
trate this fact. One incident es- 
pecially may be quoted in this con- 
nection. During his visit to Mecca, 
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he was one day sleeping with his feet 
in the direction of the sacred black 
stone in the famous mosque of Mecca. 
A pious Mussalman saw it and con- 
sidered it nothing less than a sacrilege, 
and so he rudely awoke him and 
turned his feet in the opposite direc- 
tion. At this, Guru Nanak said, 
“Show me the direction in which God 
is not, and I will turn my feet in that 
direction ”. And it is narrated that 
the whole mosque moved and turned 
in the direction in which Guru 
Nanak's feet were turned. 

He also showed for the same reason 
his abhorrence for all customs and 
usages whose meaning was not clear 
and which could not be reconciled 
with the monistic principle. Thus it 
is narrated that one day while taking 
his bath at Hardwar in the Ganges, 
lie saw a number of people facing the 
sun and making offerings of water to 
the spirits of their departed ancestors. 
Guru Nanak, turning his back to- 
wards them, began to throw water in 
the opposite direction. When asked 
to explain his strange behaviour, he 
replied that he was throwing water 
for the purpose of irrigating his field 
which was miles away. When asked 
how lie could possibly irrigate his 
field when it was at a great distance, 
his reply was that if the offerings of 
water could reach the dead ancestors, 
there was no reason why they should 
not reach his field which was 
infinitely nearer. His real object was 
to show that a ritual which was 
blindly followed without knowing its 
meaning acted as a hindrance rather 
than a help to religion. 

The one endeavour of his life was 
to do away with all meaningless ritual 
and to present the religion of absolute 
monism in its pure form. This was 


the great work of religious reform 
which he achieved, and the Sikhs have 
loyally followed the spirit of the 
Master throughout. This has given 
them a courage of conviction which 
has enabled them to face all manner 
of oppression and suffering. 

The other Sikh Gurus followed in 
the footsteps of the founder. They all 
shared his absolute monism and his 
burning zeal for the cause of religion. 
Two of them, Guru Arjun Deva and 
Guru Tcj Bahadur, suffered martyr- 
dom. The martyrdom of the first, 
indeed, transformed the Sikhs from 
a religious into a political and mili- 
tary order. But it was the genius of 
the tenth and last Guru, Guru Govind 
Singh, that completed the process, 
and really made the Sikhs what they 
are to-day, one of the noblest speci- 
mens of humanity from every point 
of view, moral, physical and intel- 
lectual. 

There are three great features 
which distinguish the noble race of 
men which Guru Nanak and his suc- 
cessors created. In the first place, it is 
true to the great name it bears, Sikh, 
which etymologically means a Sishya 
or disciple. It has been conspicuous 
for its loyalty and devotion to its 
Gurus and to the great principles 
enunciated by them. Its loyalty was 
not merely a loyalty to the persons 
of the Gurus 1 — though there was 
enough of that also — but it was a 
loyalty first and foremost to the great 
ideals which the Gurus inculcated. 
There was no danger, therefore, of 
its loyalty degenerating into those 
grotesque forms of hero-worship 
which the history of many sects in 
India had, unfortunately, vefy often 
exhibited. 8 
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Secondly, the Sikhs have exhibited 
throughout their history a wonderful 
spirit of discipline. They are, in fact, 
a living example of what it is possible 
to achieve through discipline. Un- 
fortunately for our country, this is 
a virtue which as a nation we sadly 
lack, and we have paid dearly — 
I should say too dearly — for this. 
The Sikhs, however, have been pre- 
eminent throughout their history for 
their possession of this quality in ab- 
undance. They are a wonderfully dis- 
ciplined community, and their re- 
markable achievements have been due 
in no small measure to the presence 
of this great virtue. 

Thirdly — and as a consequence of 
the possession of these great qualities 
— the Sikhs have been distinguished 
by their wonderful spirit of self-sacri- 
fice. I think no community, with the 
possible exception of the Christians 
in the early days of Roman persecu- 
tion, has shown such a wonderful re- 
cord of martyrdom for the cause of 
their religion as the Sikhs have done. 
If for no other reason, for this alone, 
their name will ever live in the annals 
of the world. Indeed not until the 
whole race of mankind is wiped out, 
can their record of martyrdom die. 
It is hard to express the feeling that 
may be aroused in one when one 
contemplates the martyrdom of Guru 
Arjun Deva or Guru Tej Bahadur or 
Bhai Mani Singh, the devoted disciple 
of Guru Govind, who, when he was 
subjected to the most cruel torture 
that human ingenuity could devise, 
when his body was sawed in two, 
silently bore all his pain, uttering 
only the words, “ Sri Kartar ”. There 
is something really superhuman in 
this heroic suffering and sacrifice. 


Such suffering and sacrifice can never 
go in vain, as the poet puts: 

Say not the struggle nought 
availeth, 

The labour and the wounds are 
vain; 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been, they 
remain. 

We shall derive hope and consola- 
tion/, in the present gloom that sur- 
rounds us, from the thought that a 
nation which is capable of such won- 
derful self sacrifice has a great fu- 
ture before it. Indeed, the best 
remedy that can be suggested, when 
we feel depressed and our minds are 
assailed by gloomy thoughts about 
the future of our country, is to con- 
template the martyrdom of these Sikh 
saints. All our gloom and despair 
will vanish, and we will feel, 
that a nation which could pro- 
duce martyrs like these can never die. 

What are the services which the 
Sikhs have rendered to our country? 
They 1 have taught us three things, 
loyalty, discipline and sacrifice. 
These are the most essential virtues 
that a nation should possess. At a 
time when the whole structure of our 
society was crumbling to pieces at the 
shock of foreign invasion, the Sikhs 
infused a new spirit which checked 
this disruption. Theirs is a wonder- 
fully vitalizing influence. No religion 
in modern times has produced such 
a rejuvenating effect as theirs has 
done. They have succeeded, where 
others have failed, in galvanizing into 
activity an old and decrepit 
nation. 

Three centuries after the birth of 
Guru Nanak, India again produced in 
the person of Raja Rammohan Ray 
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an equally zealous champion of ab- 
solute monism and an equally un- 
compromising opponent of all super- 
stition. But Rammohan Ray could 
not leave behind such a trained band 
of workers as Guru Nank did. Here 
we see the value of loyalty and dis- 
cipline. The history of the Sikhs 
presents to us the unique spectacle of 
a great reformer’s work being carried 
on by nine successive masters who, 
far from allowing the original 
founder’s work to deteriorate, added 
each his own contribution. The result 
is what we sec today, the birth of a 
nation which has left a unique record 
on the pages of history. 

In this respect there is a good deal 
of resemblance between the Sikh 
Order and the Order founded by Sri 
Ramakrishna. Both have the fortune 
of having their Founder’s work 
carried on faithfully by a band of de- 
voted disciples. There is also another 
and a deeper resemblance between the 
great religious movement started by 


Guru Nanak and that inaugurated by 
Sri Ramakrishna. Both are animated 
by the same fundamental ideas of 
faith, discipline and service. Both 
believe that a religion worth the name 
should be one which must pervade 
the whole of one’s life. Both have 
faith in the possibility of building up 
a race through intense religious de- 
votion. But while the Sikh Gurus 
have concentrated themselves mainly 
upon the development of what may 
be called the heroic qualities of the 
race, the followers of Sri Ramakrishna 
have directed their efforts chiefly to 
the creation of a band of ideal 
Sevakas, selfless men whose only re- 
ligion is service of mankind. What 
India requires today is both these 
types of men — the virile Sikh who is 
prepared to lay down his life for the 
sake of his country and religion, and 
the meek, selfless Scvaka who knows 
only one way of serving God, and that 
is through the service of humanity. 


THE SAVING SPIRIT IN THE STORIES 


BY R. RAMAKRISHNAN, M.A., L.T. 


I Not merely meu of letters, hut even statesmen and scientists, have mostly derived, 
in their childhood, an impetus to their future achievements from mythology and 
biography. Eminence in any walk of life is not for those whose imaginative faculty 
has not been properly developed; and there is no better device to gain this end than 
by treating children to a rich repast of healthy stories culled from every source. Mr. 
Ramakrishnan draws pointed attention to this question with special reference to our 
own country and times.— The Editors.] 


I remember to have come across, 
some time ago, a news item which is 
very revealing of the times we live in. 
A certain Christian divine went into 
a Christian school for the young, and 
put a question to the assembled 
children: “ Tell me the name of the 


noblest personality in the world’s 
history. The name begins with the 
letter J.” The pious divine naturally 
expected that a hundred voices would 
cry out “ Jesus ” in answer. lie was 
disappointed. There was silence for 
a minute, and then a bright boy stoqid 
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up, and shouted out a name beginning 
with J. It was not the Christ’s name, 
but the name of a cinema “ star ” or 
a record breaker (I do not recollect 
which) who was just then the talk of 
the world and the craze of the daily 
press. And the divine walked out in 
sober melancholy. The pupils had 
certainly heard about Jesus, but the 
Christ was not uppermost in their 
apperception mass. 

If anyone walks into one of our 
own Indian schools today and puts 
a question to the pupils about our 
epic heroes like Kama and Arjuna 
and Bhishma, or about our ancient 
seekers after wisdom like Nachiketas 
and Satyakama Jabala, or about the 
circumstances in which the Gita was 
recited, the response would be equally 
disastrous. Perhaps llama and 
Krishna arc familiar names to the 
children, but not many others. 

It is true that the situation is 
slightly improving now, thanks to the 
growth of the film industry in our 
land. Many of the talkies have for 
their plots incidents from the 
Puranas. But God forbid that we 
should ever learn our Puranas from 
the silver screen of today. None 
denies that the film industry has great 
educational possibilities, and that it 
may be used as a potent instrument 
of mass education. But it is an ac- 
knowledged fact that our film in- 
dustry is nowhere near perfection at 
present, and more often than not, the 
representation of Puranic themes on 
the screen gives* the audience a wrong 
impression and a distorted picture of 
the ancient age; our gods on the 
screen have no halo of divinity, our 
heroes arc not even manly and our 
women are devoid of hat adorable 
inhocence and that quiet spiritual 
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strength which constitute the essence 
of Indian womanhood. 

This state of affairs, this ignorance 
of the future citizens of the land in 
the matter of the nature of the con- 
tribution to our progress by our an- 
cient national leaders, this absence 
of a vital association with the genius 
of the makers of Mother India — this 
is a disquieting situation indeed. It 
is all true to say that a mere brooding 
over past greatness, or a proud re- 
collection of vanished glories does not 
help us very much. But still if the 
present is an evolution, a continua- 
tion, a result, of the past, we must 
in our own interests, have a know- 
ledge of the forces, and an adequate 
appreciation of the personalities that 
made the past what it was. We read 
in history of a Shivaji who founded 
a kingdom; and wc read too, of how 
his mother Jiji Bai fed him on epic 
and Puranic lore in his boyhood, and 
how she was thereby able to kindle 
in him a passion for the resuscitation 
of Dharma. How many among our 
modern mothers are qualified to be 
Jiji Bais — makers of heroes? 

Even a generation or two ago the 
situation was not so bad as now. 
Mothers in the quiet Indian village 
homes were unlettered then, but they 
knew all the old stories by heart, and 
as their children lay in bed or sat for 
meals they told the wondering little 
ones these stories. Almost throughout 
the year in the villages there was the 
recitation of the Puranas by a Pandit 
who translated them to the masses. 
Frequently there were Harikatha per- 
formances too. But times arc chang- 
ing, have changed. And a something 
tiiat was golden, a something that 
contributed to the simple joy of the 
villagers of the previous generations, 
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has now disappeared. We of today 
are often merry, but rarely joyful. 
The daily newspaper with its nerve- 
shaking tidings of wars and betrayals, 
accidents and assaults, has gained 
possession of us. We are getting more 
of knowledge but less of wisdom. 
The daily trifles of the world are too 
much with us. We feed our senses 
and our intellect, but starve our noble 
emotions and our soul. 

Every religion, it has been said, 
has three parts — philosophy, ritual, 
mythology. Mythology is concretised 
philosophy. Instead of expounding 
abstract principles to the people, my- 
thology presents before them persona- 
litics'who are the embodiment of those 
principles. We refer to the Ramayana 
in the history class in the school 
and hasten to add that it is mytho- 
logy, not history, and that India’s his- 
tory begins from 600 B . C . ! And the 
little boys and girls wonder what a 
land India was before 600 B.C.! 
There may be exaggerations in the 
old stories, but boys and girls have 
the capacity to sort the wheat from 
tlie chaff. And what if a man called 
Rama did not actually exist? The 
person who created “Rama” must him- 
self have been a Rama. It is not you 
and I that can create a Falstaff or 
an Othello; only a Shakespeare can. 
And then there is a tendency in man 
to measure everything by the yard- 
stick of his own miserably poor 
achievement and apperception. Per- 
haps in 2000 A.D. when people read 
of a period in Sri Ramakrishna’s life 
when he was not able to touch metal, 
or of the epic fast of Gandhi for three 
weaks, they will smile and regard 
it all as exaggeration, as the outcome 
of the well-meaning desire of devoted 
disciples to jglorify their masters 1 


Let us therefore keep our children 
in the warm, sunny storyland. Let 
us save the stories and the stories 
will save us ! 

The child is the father of the man, 
says the poet. So any reform of man 
must first touch the child. And the 
child can be touched effectively only 
at school. Our schools must take on 
themselves the responsibility of pre- 
serving our ancient stories and of in- 
fusing the spirit of the stories into 
the souls of children. Nothing pleases 
children so much as stories. Nothing 
brings light to their eyes and 
glow to their faces so readily as 
stories do. Childres’s imagination is 
more fertile than ours. They can 
“ hold infinity in the palm of a hand 
and eternity in an hour.” They can 
visualise narrated incidents more 
truthfully than elders can. The dusty 
accretions of ages petrify and dwarf 
the elders’ powers of fancy and ima- 
gination. A good story-teller can 
kindle storms in the child’s soul, elicit 
sympathy for suffering, rouse indig- 
nation over wrongs done, create satis- 
faction at the intervention of divine 
justice. When we do not feed child- 
ren on stories, we put fish on land, 
wc plant rice in the Sahara. 

Indian ; culture especially owes a 
good deal to stories. Stories have, so 
to say, interwoven themselves into 
Indian social life. Our ancient heroes 
figure in our common talk and in 
most of our proverbs. Not to be ac- 
quainted with the content of the 
stories is therefore to fail to under- 
stand the inner significance of Indian 
modes of thought and expression. 

It is the duty of the educationists, 
therefore, to include stories in the 
school syllabus and in a curriculum 
of adult or mass education. Can any 
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one regard himself as an Indian, if he 
does not know of the perseverance 
of Viswamitra, of the exploits of 
Parasurama, of the endeavours of 
Bhagiratha, of the suffering in the 
cause of truth of Harischandra? 
Swami Vivekananda exhorts our 
women to hold Sita, Savitri and 
Damayanti as their ideals. How 
can our women follow their footsteps 
without knowing their lives? Without 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
Indian literature will shrink to very 
small proportions, and yet how many 
of us can honestly say we have read 
through the seven cantos of the one 
or the eighteen chapters of the other? 
We have no time to go through their 
unending pages. And yet in days not 
very distant from now, lived people 
who could recite long passages of the 
epics from memory. Wc are busy 
with too many nothings now, and the 
epics have no part or lot with our 
scheme of earthly existence. And we 
pride ourselves on our progress! 

Walk into any school or college in 
the land, and meet any Hindu student 
who reads Greek and Roman history, 
and ask him who Patanjali is, or what 
are the Prasthana-traya, or who wrote 
the Vivckachudamani, or what is the 
main theme of the Katha Upanishad 
— and you will have an idea of our 
cultural decline. 

Of course the argument will be ad- 
vanced that India being a land of 
many faiths, and our schools having 
to cater to the needs of many sects 
of pupils, any attempt to teach Hindu 
stories will lead to difficulties. For 
goodness’ sake, let, us, in this 
twentieth century, transcend the 
bondage of sects and communities 
and be simple Men. he story of 
young Nachiketas going to the 


very door of death to gain wisdom, 
spurning the lordship over the 
universe that was offered to him in- 
stead of the wisdom he sought — has 
this story no significance, no lessons 
for those who happen to be non- 
Hindus? The generosity of a Kama, 
the sacrifice of a Sibi, the passion 
for truth of a Harischandra, the' 
goodness of a Bharata, the supreme 
realisation of a Jada Bharata, the 
righteousness of a Yudhishthira, the 
manliness of an Arjuna, the heroism 
of a Savitri — have these no appeal 
to non-Hindus? Do not non- 
Christians find solace in the Bible? 
Are the teachings of the Gita limited 
to the four corners of the land of its 
origin? There is an inner essence in 
our scriptures and stories, which has 
an universal appeal. And so, even 
cosmopolitan schools need not fight 
shy of Hindu stories. It is high time 
that people belonging to a particular 
sect or faith realise that they are the 
heirs to all the wisdom of all the 
lands. 

It is also desirable that the birth- 
days of our most illustrious ancestors 
arc celebrated in home and schools. 
The occasions will serve as reminders 
to us to be worthy of our heroes. 

Numerous schemes arc being tried 
and talked of in the matter of build- 
ing a glorious new India. Wisdom 
lies in our utilising to the maximum 
advantage the legacy of the past 
that has come down to us through 
our stories. 

There is a saving spirijt in our 
stories which may advantageously be 
used for holding aloft before the 
people’s vision a great ideal progress- 
ively. And a clear comprehension 
of the ideal to be reached is the first 
step in the way of its realisation. 



CONDITIONS OF HIGHER LIFE 

BY SWAMI YATISWARANANDA 

{These are the notes. of the class-talk given by the Swami to a group of spiritual 
aspirants in Wiesbadeh, Germany.— The Editors.] 


I 

Sri Ramakrishna has shown us all 
the different steps of spiritual life. 
All work that can be done, can be 
done only through that which we our- 
selves have actually become, never 
through fine words and sermons. We 
must observe perfect Brahmacharya, 
for without perfect Brahmacharya no 
lasting work can be done. Work is 
never a question of eloquence, of high 
philosophy, of superfine thoughts and 
sermons, but of actual living. And 
if there is no perfect Brahmacharya 
at the back of our work and our 
words, nothing we do can ever pro- 
duce any lasting effect. 

The stronger the disease, the 
stronger must be the medicines. And 
in the West this terrible disease of 
“ Woman and Gold ” has become 
most virulent. So, very strong in- 
jections are needed to cure people and 
make them regain consciousness. In 
this age small doses no longer suffice. 
In the beginning smaller doses may 
be given, just to prepare the system, 
but the strongest dose must be taken 
by all of us some day. And these 
high doses will have to be taken for 
a long time if the germ is really to 
be killed. Different crises will come. 
In the case of every disease there is 
a curative crisis, and even this 
curative crisis is one of the necessary 
steps leading to the perfect cure. 
Through all our innumerable previous 
lives we have enjoyed these things; 


we have been fathers and mothers and 
friends and children, have undergone 
birth and death. Why not see this 
time, just as an experiment, what a 
real life of renunciation is like and 
compare the two kinds of lives. Let 
us see, out of sheer inquisitiveness, 
what the higher life of perfect purity 
is like. 

Ramprasad sings, “0 my mind, 
why art thou lying fallow when thou 
canst raise crops of gold if thou 
wisliest, out of thyself? ” 

Never use the voilent method with 
your mind. Try to cajole it into 
reason. Try to persuade it with quiet, 
calm and reasonable words. Our 
whole evolution becomes easier if it 
becomes a conscious evolution. Your 
power of determination must be made 
stronger day by day through different 
spiritual practices. Because we are 
not able to get the higher thing, why 
should we take the lower one instead? 
Fasting is always better than taking 
filth. Die for the higher ideal. 
Swamiji once said to his brother- 
disciples, “ If I wish to get a certain 
thing, and do not get it, does this 
mean that I should run after some- 
thing else? ” 

II 

Real silence is the silence of the 
mind. It is stilling the mind and 
freeing it from all unwelcome 
thoughts. First attain the thought 
of the Divine, and then try to elimi- 
nate all other thoughts that cannot 
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be directly connected with the Divine 
thought. “ Mere external solitude 
will not make one forget the world, 
and that alone is real solitude in 
which one merges oneself in 
Brahman.” We dp not enter into 
solitude by merely getting into the 
forest or the monastery. We must 
know how to annihilate the world in 
our mind. When you sit for medita- 
tion, erase all ideas of the world in 
your mind and think of the Lord 
alone. 

If we possess anything we must 
possess it as trustees, not as owners, 
administering it on behalf of the Lord 
alone. There must never be any sense 
of personal possession, however much 
we may happen to possess. 

Faith in oneself is absolutely 
necessary in spiritual life. But in 
the case of the really spiritual man 
faith in himself means, at the same 
time, faith in God, because he has 
realized that his essence is the Divine 
and nothing but the Divine. “ By 
thinking that we are the Atman we 
gain infinite strength. Then through 
the highest knowledge we attain to 
Immortality ”. 

All Great Ones stress Brahma- 
cliarya in all its aspects again and 
again. The Atman is ever pure and 
sexless. All our troubles arise through 
this clinging to a false personality. 
Spiritual life is blasting of this false 
personality, the pulverising of the ego, 
of all our littleness and limitedness. 
And the thought of the Atman shakes 
the very foundations of this false 
personality and of all our false rela- 
tions with others. 

Think deeply on this conception of 
the Atman before beginning your 
meditation. Think that you are spi- 
ritual entities freed fr<. a the body, 
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mind, passions, desires and all the 
rest. If there be such a thing as sin 
at all, it is this clinging to creation 
and to the personality. 

That alone is moral and spiritual 
which helps us in purifying our heart 
and our mind, and in attaining the 
goal. Everything else, whatever it 
be, is immoral. Purity alone is the 
condition of the Lord’s grace. 

Renunciation — mental and physical 
renunciation — is the central theme 
of all spiritual life and of all those 
who have really followed it. Renun- 
ciation of wealth and greed, renun- 
ciation of all forms and aspects of sex 
and lust, renunciation of the ego — 
when these three things are achieved, 
spiritual life becomes natural and un- 
strained, and then God-vision comes 
to a person as a matter of course. 

This is the ideal of the threefold 
renunciation for this sense-bound ego- 
centric age of ours in which we are 
all running after the vanities and 
will-o’-the-wisps of life. It is the re- 
demption from the trammels of 
“Woman and Gold” that is salvation. 
As Swamiji said in his “ Song of the 
Sannyasin,” * 

“ Truth never comes where lust and 
fame and greed of gain reside; 

No man who thinks of woman as 
his wife can ever perfect be; 

Nor he who owns however little, 
nor he 

Whom anger chains, can ever pass 
through Maya’s gates. 

So give these up, Sannyasin bold, 
say — Om Tat Sat Om 1 ” 

This is the great unchanging Truth 
proclaimed by all the Great Ones, and 
this Truth includes the threefold 
renunciation without which there can 
never be any spiritual life. 
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In every country we need just a 
few sincere individuals who strive for 
the highest ideal, for this ideal of 
perfect purity in thought, word and 
deed, who are prepared to give their 
all for this ideal, who are prepared to 
suffer anything for its realisation. We 
can influence other people to the ex- 
tent to which we succeed in influencing 
ourselves for the better, we can never 
convert the masses. We can never 
make the masses spiritual, but we can 
change the lives of a few sincere indi- 
viduals whose time has come. 

Ill 

In the streets you see such a lot 
of hideousness and perversity on the 
faces of people. Painted woman, 
nicely shaved men, all beautifully 
dressed, but on their faces there is 
nothing but greed and sex. As soon 
as you become a little more intros- 
pective and sensitive, you, too, will 
see, how hideous all this is. Rarely 
do you come across a face in the 
streets that has not got “ beast ” and 
“lust” clearly written over it. All 
this is a sign of degeneration. This 
makes the leading of a pure life so 
difficult for the biginner. So long as 
this beastliness is not dropped, and 
they are content to remain beasts 
all their life, degeneration cannot be 
stopped in anyway. Beware of be- 
ing stained and polluted by the 
thought^ jof these beasts poisoning 
the air all around you. 

And if you cannot redeem this de- 
generate society, then redeem your 
selves, but realize how miserable all 
these brutes arc. They themselves 
are miserable and they create misery 
for others, they soil others, poison 
others through their dirty vibrations. 
All their dirty thoughts can be read 


clearly on their faces. That is what 
makes it so very unpleasant to walk 
in the streets. You see that all the 
talks of these worldly people turn 
round and round the topics of 
money-making, politics and sex in all 
their most dirty aspects. What do you 
sec in your theatres, cinemas, novels, 
songs, etc.? Sex, politics, money- 
making. 

We arc not yet sensitive enough. 
We do not yet clearly recognise our 
own motives. Sometimes our mind 
is allowed to find nice plausible ex- 
planations for our doings and 
thoughts, just to deceive us as is 
always the case in the untrained 
person. Tell your mind: “Let me 
see that you break down,” if it com- 
plains against the great strain of the 
practices. If we try to lead the higher 
life, we should not mind our dying 
even if we die in the attempt. And the 
mind will go on revolting and com- 
plaining for a long time. It says, 
“Look here, to-day you have had very 
little sleep. This may be bad for your 
nerves. Take care that you do not get 
a nervous breakdown. Stop your prac- 
tices for a day or two.” Just give it 
some good kicks in such a case, whip 
it nicely, be very hard with this bad 
mind. Just as a horse gets whipped 
when it lies down with its rider, so 
you must give your mind a good 
thrashing if it revolts. 

There must be a fixed daily routine. 
Repeat the name of God as many 
number of times as possible. You 
must have a minimum, and that mini- 
mum is to be done and finished under 
all circumstances. In the morning 
never touch food before having done 
this minimum of your spiritual prac- 
tice. On no plea whatsoever should 
we stop doing it. 
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“ Think of Me and fight, carry on 
your fight, and through My grace you 
will be able to vanquish the enemy 
and find peace,” says Sri Krishna. 
And this fight takes subtler and sub- 
tler forms as we progress, and thereby 
becomes all 1 the more difficult and 
relentless. It must be fought till the 
very end. The subtler the world, the 
subtler and greater the struggle. If 
a bad thought rises even in dream, 
you must find no excuse for your- 
selves. 

IV 

At the beginning, when we are 
given the seed, wc cannot yet know 
its potentiality; but as we advance wc 
find that the seed contains a mighty 
tree, but it must be properly watered 
and manured. Have some holy pic- 
ture as the first thing and the last 
thing, directly after awakening and 
directly before falling asleep. Never 
think of other people or objects before 
having had this holy picture before 
you and filled your mind with it. 
This is very necessary for the 
beginner. Ramprasad sings, “ 0 my 
mind, why do you not put up a fence 
round the tree with the Mother’s 
Name? ” First we take it to be just 
a name and nothing more, but this 
name has its subtler aspect and takes 
us to the Divine. Wc cannot recog- 
nise its infinite potentiality in the 
beginning. When wc do our practices 
regularly for some time, this mind of 
ours becomes tutored, trained; but 
even then, at times, just like a trained 
horse, it tries to bolt. 

Regarding Asana (posture) you 
should have two different ones, so 
that" you can change it as soon as 
your body begins to hurt you. The 
central theme of Sadhc.ua is medita- 
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tion, and everything else is but a 
preparation for the mind to have the 
right mood. When the right mood 
comes, meditation becomes very easy. 
In India there is now a revival of 
practising the different Asanas. But 
it is not at all necessary for spiritual 
life. The case of an Asana can only ' 
be realized after sufficient practice. 

Five to six hours of sleep is enough 
for the spiritual aspirant. Eight 
hours is generally too much. Sleep, 
as such, is not so necessary as the 
conscious minimising of our nervous 
and mental tension at all times of the 
day. In order to be able- to meditate, 
we must be able to relax, we should 
first learn how to decrease the tension 
of our nerves. Very nervous people 
can never meditate. After that we 
should get control over our sentiments 
and feelings, even if they be good 
and pure or elevated ones. By deve- 
loping the spirit of self-surrender we 
should make the mind passive, at- 
tuned to the Infinite, and thereby- 
minimise all anxiety and our terrible 
nervous and mental tension. If we 
are able to do this, wc feel a sort of 
peace, even long before being able 
really to meditate. Wc should make 
it a point to relax our nerves as much 
as possible before wc attempt me- 
ditation. 

Everything- must be definite, clear. 
You must know how to sleep and 
what to do with your waking time, 
how to awake, how to fall asleep, 
what thoughts to have while awaken- 
ing, and what thoughts to have just 
before falling asleep. The life of the 
spiritual aspirant must be conscious 
and regulated in all its phases and 
aspects. Before sleep, make your mind 
passive by filling it with some very 
holy and pure thoughts of the Divine 
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or of a Great Spiritual Personality 
in a wholly dispassionate and un- 
strained way. 

Everything depends on the purity 
and absolute chastity of thought; and 
unless this is brought about, our ten- 
sion can never be reduced. Our sleep 
is undisturbed only if we know how 
to think and feel properly in the wak- 
ing state. Let all those who lead the 
spiritual life not be bothered about 
the animal existence. Body-worship 
and sex-worship are the most vicious 
and degenerating forms of idolatry 
that can ever exist and ever existed. 

V 

Our heart is to be made consciously 
a cremation-ground — the cremation- 
ground of all our attachments, of all 
our impurities, of our whole perso- 
nality. This eternal struggle is 
the worship of the Lord, the only true 
worship there is, and it should never 
unnerve us. Our trouble is that we 
worship only a God who gives us 
pleasure and sense-satisfaction and 
blessings. But is not also misery 
His? Everywhere we worship the 
God wlro is full of boons and the 
Oliver of boons. And as soon as we 
think of a Thunderer wo are afraid. 
Shiva as Giver of boons is all right. 
Shiva dancing the mad dance of des- 
truction is horrible! Why? There is 
no rhyme and reason in our attitude. 
God is God only when there is crea- 
tion, when there is preservation; but 
when there is destruction, God has no 
hand in itl No. God is God only 
when He is God in all aspects. When 
He is the God of creation, preserva- 
tion and destruction, and above all 
the God who is none of all these. So 
the prensent-day reaction against 
the religion of a merely good God is 
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to be welcomed. When you give the 
modern mind a kind and good God, 
'it will throw Him overboard; but 
when you give the modern mind the 
whole, it will, in most cases, accept 
Him. 

God in His aspect of Creator, Pre- 
server and Destroyer is Mother. 
Mother again in Her absolute aspect, 
beyond all these, is Shiva. Thus 
the relative aspect of God, as it were, 
is Mother; the absolute aspect of God, 
i.e., the same Mother in Her state 
beyond creation, preservation and 
destruction, is Shiva. Mother is 
dancing Her mad play of creation, 
preservation and destruction on 
Shiva who is lying under Her feet, 
motionless and unconcerned, appear- 
ing to be dead. W r hat wonderful, 
infinitely deep symbols of Truth all 
these are! 

Why be afraid of death? Death 
can be glorious. Where do we find 
the greatest play of Mother? Only 
in the cremation-ground, and the cre- 
mation-ground is as real and true as 
the nursery is. In life and in death 
the aspirant should cling to the 
Mother, and the Mother alone, giving 
up both. 

It always so happens that lie who 
has a great clinging for pleasant 
things gets misery. Physical distress 
is nothing compared with the mental 
distress; and suffering we all have to 
pass through in life. So we should 
always know that Truth is beyond 
happiness and misery, and can only 
be attained by transcending them 
both. 

Ramprasad sings, “0 my fickle 
mind, never stop taking the name of 
the Mother at all times, come what 
may. You pass through misery. You 
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may have more. What does it 
matter? ” 

No physical suffering can ever be 
compared with the terrible tempests 
raging in the human mind, and all 
these tempests can never be trans- 
cended so long ad wc cling to life in 
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its pleasant aspect and deny or try 
to deny its terrible aspect. Wo must 
be fully prepared to transcend both 
the good and the terrible aspects of 
God, if we really wish to reach Him 
and to attain to peace and blessed- 
ness. 
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THOUGHT GEMS 

As long as I live, so long do I learn . — Sri Eamakrishna. 

Ignorance is the first penalty of pride. — Proverb. 

The grain of guilt planted by pride ripens to a harvest of tears.— Anonymous. 
There is more hope for a fool than he that is wise in his own conceit. — Proverb. 
Such as give ear to slanders, arc worse than slanderers themselves. — Domitian. 
The first and last thing that is demanded of genius is love of truth. — Goethe. 
Nothing is profitable which is dishonest. — Cicero. 

Nature has given us two cars, two eyes, and but one tongue, to the end we 
should hear and sec more than wc speak. — Socrates. 

Nothing more precious than time, yet nothing less valued. — St. Bernard. 

Nothing can bring you peace but yourself. Nothing can bring you peace 
but the truimph of principles. — K. IK. Emerson. 



3&I RAMAKRISHNA ; 

A VINDICATION OF SPIRITUAL VALUES 

BY SWAMI SIDDHESWARANANDA 

'[The following is the text of a lecture which swami Siddheswarananda delivered 
on the occasion of the birthday celebration of Sri Ramakriahna at Paris.— The Editors. 1 


Three years back, during the time of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s birth centenary, 
a celebration of that occasion was 
held under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of Indian Civilisation at the 
Sorbonne. All over India, wherever 
the name of the Master is revered, 
there was a feeling of legitimate 
pride that within the portals of one of 
the premier universities of the world, 
in the heart of Paris, which Swami 
Vivekananda considered as the centre 
of European civilisation and culture, 
the ideas and ideals for which Sri 
Ramakrishna stood were given the res- 
pect and veneration that they have 
commanded all the world over. The 
existence of the Centre Vcdantiquc 
here is the direct result of that cele- 
bration of the centenary in Paris. And 
on this occasion may I take the liberty 
to thank all who had made this possi- 
ble, as also you who havo assembled 
here to-day in response to our invita- 
tion to celebrate this yearly function. 

Sri Ramakrishna we consider not 
merely as a persinality but a prin- 
ciple. And that principle is the spi- 
ritual value the world has ever re- 
cognised from times immemorial. Sri 
Ramakrishna came not to show us 
anything new; but his life is an ex- 
tra-ordinary searchlight under whose 
illumination one can have true pers- 
pective of these very eternal values 
we have dreamed as the culmination 
of spiritual experience. And herein 


lies the universal importance of the 
teachings of the Master exemplified 
through his life. “ Ekam sat vijrra 
bahudha vadantai — Truth is one; 
sages call it by various names.” This 
is one of the greatest discoveries made 
by the Upanishadic Sages. Herein 
we get the most literal charter of spi- 
ritual freedom and tolerance the 
world has ever known; and the life 
of Sri Ramakrishna is a manifestation 
of the possibilities of concretising in 
actual life the spiritual treasures 
enshrined in these Vcdic utterances. 

Religious truths have come to man- 
kind in various epochs under various 
forms. But often in the hands of the 
followers of the Masters to whom 
came the rich revelation, these truths 
assumed the prerogative of mono- 
polies. Truth got institutionalised. 
It became a prisoner and thereby 
lost its value. There is the possibi- 
lity of understanding the same truth 
in multiple ways. The Vedic seers 
recognised this cosmopolitan charac- 
ter of truth. In Gita we find Krishna 
teaching the same ideal when there 
was a crying need of its re-formula- 
tion. Right through the corridor of 
time we had great, broad, ideals in 
religion. In India we make a distinc- 
tion between Mata and Tattva; Mata 
is religion but Tattva is Truth. All 
Matas lead one to the same Tattva. 
And that mental reading of Tattva 
through one’s faith towards the 
ultimate realities of life is one’s 
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religion. From this point of 

view there can be many re- 
ligions as there are individuals; but 
the Truth to which they take us is 
always One , whose multiple expres- 
sions the religions are. Lack of com- 
prehension of this has created the 
greatest misery in the world. True 
civilisation is always a “ co-opera- 
tive endeavour ”; but instead of this 
attitude when sectarianism and a feel- 
ing of monopoly to hold and propo- 
gatc truth seizes human mind, it is 
worse than insanity. And our earth 
instead of becoming a haven of peace 
is turned into a valley of tears. To re- 
state the true value of religion as 
paths leading to Truth, great Masters 
bless this world of ours. The hates and 
passions of men prevent their accep- 
tance. Still they come, and give us 
their life-giving messages. The life of 
Sri Ramakrishna is one such cry in 
the wilderness. Will the world harken 
to the understanding of these mes- 
sages which alone can enfranchise 
man from the thraldom of the senses 
and slavery to passion? Perhaps at 
no other epoch there is a pressing 
need to gain this understanding; 
today under the guise of the war of 
ideologies we arc once again in the 
grip of a wave of hatred which re- 
calls to us the wars of religions in the 
Middle Ages with its history of per- 
secutions, inquisition and massacres; 
if the future of humanity is a “ feda- 
ration of the world in the parliament 
of Man” as poet Tennyson has put 
it, then that can be inaugurated only 
by an understanding of each other’s 
ideologies. The life of Sri Rama- 
krishna, as we understand, is a living 


commentary on this phase of truth 
and today ad we celebrate his birth- 
day anniversary, let us pay lieed to 
this vital point in his message. 

France had the honour of bringing 
to Europe the light of the Orient in 
philosophy and religion. It was An- 
kctil Duperon in the 18th century that 
for the first time, published a trans- 
lation of the Upanishads. Study of 
Sanskrit and Indian philosophy has 
now become a feature of almost all 
the universities in the Occident. And 
outside the universities men of great 
reputation — to mention only the 
names Mon. Rene Genon and Mon. 
llomain Rolland in France — have 
brought through translations and ex- 
positions the knowledge of Oriental 
things to the doors of the ordinary 
man. East and West stand once more 
united as in the Hellenic period when 
there was deep cultural contact bet- 
ween the two continents. If today 
we meet here, it is not only to pay 
our homage to one of the master- 
minds of modern Indian Rennais- 
sance, blit it is also to bring our offer- 
ings to the temple of true culture and 
civilisation that wc by our united 
efforts have to build, so that huma- 
nity may be saved from a second 
lapse into barbarism and savagery. 
In these days of despair when wc 
doubt the foundations of human cul- 
ture, the memory of the great ones 
gives us cheer and hope and makes us 
feel that all is not lost. The sleeping 
forces of good once more revive in 
us; and again wc hear the Upanishads 
murmur:— “ Uttishthata jagrata pra- 
pyavaran nibodhata ” Arise, awake, 
stop not till the goal is reached. 



THE NARADA BHAKTI StJTftAB 

(OR NARADA’S APHORISMS ON DIVINE LOVE) 

BY SWAMI THYAGISANANDA 

[The name of sage Narada is familiar to every Hindu. He is both a knower and a 
lover of God— a Jnani and a Bhakata in one. His aphorisms on divine love form one 
of the most inspiring Chapters in India’s religious litcrature.J 


Sutras 46 to 50 

The main principles of spiritual 
Sadhana have been dealt with in the 
previous eight Sutras. In the next 
five Sutras Narada points out how all 
practices must inevitably lead to 
love of God before they can give 
Mukti. Sandilya goes to the extent 
of saying that Samsara is due only 
to want of Bliakti and not to lack of 
Jnana (Vide Sutra 98). The Bhakti- 
sutras however has no quarrel with 
Jnana and Dhanua as such, and the 
two latter are also pressed into ser- 
vice as handmaids of Bliakti. On a 
careful study of the teachings of the 
various schools of spiritual culture, 
we find a wonderful similarity in the 
exercises prescribed, the differences 
being only in relative emphasis. 
There can bo really no cpicstion of 
superiority or inferiority, nor can 
there be any question uf priority or 
posteriority of one practice over ano- 
ther, as such. Superiority or priority 
depends on nothing else than differ- 
ences in temperaments, capacities and 
opportunities. Different writers have 
given different orders of precedence, 
and have described the various Bhu- 
mikas or stages through which the 
aspirant has to pass before he reaches 
the goal; but each aspirant is free to 
take up such of these practices as 
appeal to him according to his tastes 
and conveniences. (Vide Sandilya 
Sutra 62.) In fact spiritual practice 


cannot be divided into watertight 
compartments, and each one of them 
shade off inevitably into the others. 
Sandilya reminds us that each one of 
them is capable of leading to God 
by itself unaided by others. But 
the truth may be better expressed 
by saying that each one of them is 
an epitome in itself of all spiritual 
practice. 

Thus Bliagavata gives an exhaus- 
tive list of spiritual practices in the 
words of Bhagavan himself in Book, 
NI: chapter 19, verses 20-24. Narada 
himself gives another list in Bk. XI 
ch. 2 to 5. Sandilya refers to them 
in Sutras 27 and 28 as well as in Sutras 
50 and 57. The Gita refers to them 
in its ninth chapter. Ramananda 
Koy expounds to Sri Chaitanyadeva 
the following steps in spiritual prac- 
tice:— (1) Swadhurmacharana or 
performance of one's own duties as 
prescribed in Vislinu-purana III: 8.8. 

(2) Krishnarpana or dedication of 
one’s actions and their fruits to God 
as mentioned in Gita IX: 27.3. 

(3) Swadharmatyaga or renunciation 
of one’s duties as mentioned in Gita, 
XVIII: 66. and Bliagavata, XI: 11.32. 

(4) Jnanamisra-bhakti or love mixed 
with knowledge, as referred to in Gita, 
XVIII: 54. (5) Jnanasunya-bhakti 
or love devoid of knowledge as men- 
tioned in Bliagavata, X: 14.3. 
(6) Prcma-bhakti. (7) Dasya-bhakti 
or the devotion of a servant. 
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(8) Sakhya-bhakti or devotion of a 
friend. (9) Vatsalya-bhakti or devo- 
tion of a parent and (10) Kanta-bhak- 
ti or the devotion of a wife to her hus- 
band. (11) Radha-bhakti or the de- 
votion of a mistress to her paramour. 
In the Bhakti-rasarnava-sindhu, 
Rupa-Goswami describes the vari- 
ous stages as consisting of Srad- 
dha, Sanga, Bhajana-kriya, Anar- 
tha-nivritti, Nistha-ruchi, Asakti, 
Bhava and Prcma. Madhusudana 
Saraswati in Bhakti Rasayana, 1.32 
and 34, describes the various Bhurni- 
kas as consisting in Mahat-scva, 
Tad-daya-patrata, Sraddha, Hari- 
guna-sruti, Raty-ankuro’tpatti, Swa- 
rupa-dhigati and Prcma. In Bengal 
Vaishnavaite poems the love itself is 
said to pass through the stages of 
Purva-raga, Milana, Sambhoga, 
Viraha and Bhava-sammilana. The 
Yogavasishtha enumerates the follow- 
ing seven Bhumikas, viz, Subheccha, 
Vicharana, Tanu-mansa, Satvaptti, 
Asamsakti Padartha-bhavana and 
Turyaga. Saint Augustine has seven 
steps consisting of Fear of God, reve- 
rent study of the divine revelation, 
love of God and fcllowmcn, steadfast 
self-discipline, soul-cleaning, soul- 
enlightenment and bliss. St. Teresa’s 
seven steps are Recollection, Quiet, 
Union, Ecstasy, Rapt, the Pain of 
God, and Spiritual Marriage. .The 
neo-platonists speak of three stages, 
viz, purgation, illumination and ecs- 
tasy. Richard of St. Victor speaks of 
dilation of the mind, elevation of the 
mind and ecstasy. Jacoponc da Todi 
speaks of self-conquest, loving intu- 
tion and ecstasy. Dionysius, the 
Areopagitac, speaks of Purification, 
Illumination and Union. 

In the following Sutras Narada 
gives us his own classification. He 
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begins with giving up of all contact 
with objects of senses such as are 
likely to inflame passion and tempt 
the aspirant from his path to the goal, 
and through twelve stages takes the 
aspirant up to the love of God which 
alone can save him finally from 
Samsara. 

arercft uraiq? 
n: sw ereftr, 

prefer ii vi n 

9F«: Who ? ^ the world of 
senses with all its troubles and 
tribulations atfir crosses. He 
who contacts with objects 
which are likely to inflame pas- 
sions gives up. 

spiritually great soul resorts 
to and serves f*rfo: free from all 
possessions becomes. 

46. Who crosses, who crosses 
the Maya ? He who avoids all 
contact with such objects of the 
senses as are likely to inflame 
passions, and resorts to spiritu- 
ally great souls and serves them, 
and gets rid of his possessions 
in their service. 

Notes . — Just as a man hankering 
after perfection in physical health has 
to give up all kinds of food and other 
objects of enjoyment which are likely 
to be injurious to the body, and 
should get away from all insanitary 
surroundings, so the spiritual aspirant 
must first avoid all enjoyments and 
surroundings as arc likely to tempt 
him from the path of righteousness 
and lead him to perdition. Just as 
the former has to attend a gymnasium 
and take physical exercises under the 
inspiration and guidance of physical 
culture experts, the latter has to re- 
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sort to a Guru, and serve him, and in 
the light of his example and precepts 
do such exercises as would develop 
him spiritually. The immediate re- 
sult of such contact with a spiritually 
great man will be his readiness to 
give up everything he holds dear for 
the service of such Guru and thus 
free himself of all properties and 
possessions. As Christ says, he has to 
go and sell all that he has and give 
to the poor before he can follow him. 
When one has to swim across the 
bottomless ocean of Samsara it is 
better to reduce as much weight as 
possible by ridding oneself of all one’s 
belongings. This is easily achieved 
in the process of serving one’s Guru, 
lie considers all his properties as be- 
longing to God and feels that lie 
holds them only in trust for Him and 
His devotees and spends them in 
their service. He leaves even his 
family and becomes completely care- 
free. He feels with Thoreau that 
property is theft, with Count Tolstoy 
that it is smeared with the blood of 
the poor, and would have none of 
it for his own use. 


*nrfir, srafa u v® n 


Who fafa'RRSTHq; lonely place 
resorts to who 
the bondage to the pleasures 
of the three worlds roots 

out fo-sfjjiRT: free from the effects 
of the three Gunas becomes 
V who qfasfan all ideas of 
acquisition and preservation 
srafif gives up. 


47. He who resorts to a soli- 
tary place, roots out his bondage 
to the pleasures of the three 


worlds, gets free from the effects 
of the three Gunas and gives up 
all ideas of acquisition and 
preservation. 

Notes . — Renouncing one’s family as 
w'dl as properties, one has to betake 
oneself to a place free from all dis- 
tractions, and giving up even the 
company of the saints, one has to 
retire into the secret recesses of one’s 
heart and there one has to meditate 
on the blissful form of the Lord who 
has taken his seat in the lotus of his 
heart;, without allowing f’any other 
thought to enter therein. By long 
uninterrupted practice of this medita- 
tion, without making a show of it to 
anyone, all the bondages of the heart 
are rent asunder. He attains that 
dispassion which is referred to in 
Patanjali, I: 15, as Vasikara. By 
constant practice of this he is able 
to get over all his egoistic impulses 
and be free from the effects of all the 
three Gunas. He is not only not 
affected by Tamas and Rajas and 
their effects, but even by those of 
Sattya. Thus, he reaches a stage of 
dispassion, associated only with the 
state of freedom from the bondage 
of ihe three Gunas, which is known 
as Para-vairngya. Vide Patanjali, 1.16. 
When that stage is reached there is 
no more any desire in the heart-, be- 
cause there is no feeling of limitations 
or imperfections caused by the Gunas. 
Hence no thought arises as to how 
to get on in this world. The Lord 
indeed promises such a man in Gita, 
IX: 22, that he need not worry him- 
self about such things, as He would 
take that responsibility upon Himself. 
So again *ays Christ in his sermon on 
the mount, St. Mathew, Ch. VI: 25 
to 34. See for example how during 
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the whole of Sri Ramakrishna’s life hiB 
welfare was looked after by Rani 
Rasmani and Mathurnath. 

*t: 

faHt ii **= n 

«r: Who the fruits of 

work <*Ptf?r gives up swfPr works 
renounces <RT: thereby 
free from the pairs of 
opposites such as pleasure and 
pain becomes. 

48. He who gives up the 
fruits of all work, renounces all 
selfish activities and passes 
beyond all pairs of opposites 
such as pleasure and pain. 

Notes . — When he reaches this stage 
he avoids everything which is the 
product of work, for everything that 
is produced by mere human effort, 
even if it be enjoyment in heaven, is 
worthless because of its imperma- 
nence. He is attracted only to God 
who is the only permanent being 
among all that is impermanent. 
Therefore, he does not attend to any 
work for his own sake, although God 
makes use of him as an instrument 
for carrying out his inscrutable pur- 
poses. He does not feel that he is 
the agent and as such he is free from 
the results of all works which take 
the form of pleasure and pain. All 
Punya and Papa fall away from him. 
Vide Brahmasutara, IV: 1.13 and 14. 
Also Chand. Up. IV: 14.3. and V: 
24.3. Mundaka Up. II: 2.8., Br. Up. 
IV: 4.22 etc. See also Patanjali, 
IV: 7. 
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3: Who the rites and 
ceremonies prescribed by the 
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Vedas affa even renounces, 
unalloyed 

unintermittent love swfr obtains. 

49. He who gives up even 
the rites and ceremonies pres- 
cribed by the Vedas and obtains 
unalloyed and unintermittent 
love. 

Notes . — Rites and rituals are 
required only in the early stages; 
they form the kindergarten of reli- 
gion. There is no more necessity for 
them when the spiritual practices, of 
which they are external symbols, are 
taken up in real earnest and practised 
internally. So. the advanced Sadhaka 
feels no necessity for them and gives 
them up. But lie may continue to 
do them as worship to set an example 
to others, although he has no sense 
of agency as in the ease of other ac- 
tivities . Vide Brahmasutras, IV: 
1.1G and 17, as well as Bhagavata, 
XI: 7.11 which says, “Beyond the 
reach of both merit and demerit, such 
a man will like a child desist from 
prohibited actions but not through 
a sense of evil, and perform enjoined 
actions but not through an idea that 
it will conduce to merit.” He simply 
is contented with immersing himself 
continuously in his love of God. It 
is this love that finally saves man 
from Samsara as noted in the next 
Sutra. 

s: s ?TTfcT sitatfcrrcqfa n u 

He atfcf crosses the 
world arRjfcr carries across. 

50. He crosses indeed, he 
crosses this Maya, and carries 
also the whole world across it. 

Notes . — It is this man, who has 
obtained this unalloyed love for God, 
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that crosses the ocean of Samsara. It 
is only he who can help others to 
cross. , 

It will be seen, from a perusal of 
the above account of Narada of the 


various practices necessary for cross- 
ing the ocean of Samsara, that it 
practically follows the order given by 
Bhagavan towards the end of the 
Bhagavadgita, XVIII: 51 to 54. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Hindu Scriptures: Edited by Nichol 
Mncnicol. Everyman's Library. Published 
by J. M. Dent Sons, Ltd., 10-13 Bedford 
Street, London W.C. 2, England. Pages 2S7. 

This edition of Hindu Scriptures com- 
prises the English translations of select 
hymns from the Rigveda, of five Upanislmd.s 
—the Brihadaranyaka, the Chandogya, the 
Katha, the Isa, and the Swctasvatara — and 
of the Bhagavad Gita. These translations 
are taken from well-known publications like 
the Sacred Books of the East, and have 
been done by well-known orientalists of 
Europe. There is also a Fore ward by 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, and an instructive 
Introduction by the Editor. 

The value of the book consists in its 
bringiug together many of the important 
Hindu Scriptures in a single attractive, 
handy and cheep volume. 

Prayers, Praises and Psalms: Translated 
by Dr. V. Baghavan, M.A. Ph.D. Pub- 
lished by G. A. Natesan tfc Co., Madras. 
Pages 512. Price lie. 1-4-0. 

Wo have in 'he volume under review 
well-selected and representative collection of 
devotional verses from Sanskrit literature 
with English translations. The selections 
arc drawn from the whole field of Sanskrit 
literature— Vedic, Epic, Furanic, Tantric, 
Kavya poetry, and the compositions of 
Acharyas and individual devotee singers. 
The translations are accurate and make 
pleasant reading. 

The special value of the book lies in 
that it brings together into one handy 
volume, a vast number of devotional ver- 
ses that are otherwise inaccessible to gene- 
ral readers since they lie scattered in a vast 
body of literature dealing with a variety 
of subjects. It will therefore be found very 
useful by Hindu devotees, while non-Hindu 
students of religion will findl in it a good 
help to come into contact with the spirit 


and quality of Hindu devotion. The value 
of the volume is enhanced by an exhaus- 
tive Index and informative Glossary. 

Srividya Suparya Paddhali : (Sanskrit) 
Com piled by Brahmnshri N. Subramania 
Iyer. Published by Sri Brahma Vidya 
Yimarsiui Sabha, Madras. Pages 168 . 
Price Bs. 2-0-0. 

This book gives a detailed account of 
the procedure to be followed and the 
Mantras and the hymns to be chanted in 
connect iiif with the worship of Sri Vidya. 
Sri Vidya is only another name for the 
Divine Mother, Who is the same as the 
non-dual Reality iu its relative aspect. The 
spiritual Imdition of India maintains that 
the worship of the Divine Mother with 
faith and devotion is an unfailing means 
of attaining both the material and spiri- 
tual ends of life. 

The heartfelt gratitude of all devotees 
of the Divine Mother, especially of those 
who worship He r daily according to strict 
ritualistic procedure, will be with the 
learned editor who has spared no pains 
in collating rare manuscripts and presenting 
for the first time, a reliable and well-ar- 
ranged printed edition of Srividya Saparya 
Paddhuti. He has done well in adding 
to this edition, the famous Lalita Sahasra- 
liama, which is perhaps the most beautiful 
and inspiring among the Sahasranamas. The 
printing and get-up of the book are quite 
nice. 

The Songs of Thyagaraja : By Dr. C. 
Narayana Bao. Copies can be had at 
Alrcyasrama, Anantapur. Pncc Bs. 2-0-0. 
Pages 165. 

Thyagaraja is one of the greatest of 
geniuses and benefactors of humanity that 
India has ever produced. He lived in the 
early half of the 18th century, and devoted 
his whole life to the service of God and 
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culture of devotion through music. He 
was a saint, a composer and singer in one, 
and consequently his life's Sadhana through 
the composition and singing of devotional 
songs in Telugu, one of the most musical 
languages of India, resulted not only in the 
development of his own spiritual life, but 
in creating a rich heritage of soul-stirring 
devotional songs and a valuable musical 
tradition for the people of South India. 
He is the one living force in the musical 
life of South India even today, and few 
cultured men of South India will dis-own 
the part he has played in educating their 
mind in higher ideals of life. 

Mr. Narayana Raos translation of 
seventy-seven select songs of Thyagaraja 
into English will be highly appreciated by 
all lovers of Indian culture who have no 
access to the Telugu original. He has 
done well in giving also the original songs 
in Roman characters with diacritical 
marks. 

The Religions of the World. Vols. I & II. 

Published by the Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Calcutta , 15, College Square, 
Calcutta. Copies can be had o\ Rama - 
krishna Math, Mylapore, Madras. Pages 
1044. Price Vols. I <fe II, Rs. 10. 

These two volumes give us a perma- 
nent record of all the proceedings of the 
memorable Parliament of Religions held at. 
Calcutta in March, 1937, in connection with 
the first birth centenary of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Besides the; programme of the Parliament, 
the address of the chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee, greetings from the dele- 
gates, messages from distinguished philoso- 
phers and religious heads, and farewell add- 
resses, the volumes contain the fifteen pre- 
sidential addresses delivered at the different 
sessions, and cither the full text or resumes 
of one hundered and ten papers presented 
and lectures delivered in the course of the 
different sittings of the Parliament. These 
lectures are classified into eight groups: 
(1) The Ideas of Religion, (2) Religion 
and culture, (3) The Religious systems of 
the World, (4) Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
nanda, (5) Religion and Philosophy, 
(6) Religion and Social Service, (7) Histo- 
rical, Comparative and other Studies of 
Religion, and (8) Religi u and Current 
Problems. 


m a * 

Among the writers one comes across the 
names of distinguished scholars belonging 
to different countries and universities of 
the world, and of the representatives of all 
the important world religions and religious 
movements of today. 

A book of this kind, in which the best 
men of different countries and cultures 
have pooled their mental resources with a 
view to solve the ultimate riddle of ex- 
istence and promote the cause of the 
‘good life’ on earth, is indeed a genuine 
form of intellectual co-operation, of which 
we hear so much now-a-days. Men all the 
world over are today looking for a new 
lead in their collective life. They feel that 
statesmen and economists have miserably 
failed them. Ever since the modern scientific 
era began, people had transferred their faith 
and allegiance from religious to secular 
leadership, in the hope that the latter 
will rectify the ills that the fanaticism and 
narrowness of priests and churches had 
wrought in the days of their supremacy. 
But the selfishness and blind folly of na- 
tionalists and imperialists, as well as the 
constant state of unrest and nervous ten- 
sion to which the conflicting political 
idcologcs of our times have reduced the 
world, are forcing thoughtful minds every- 
where to look to religion once again for 
a new light and a new inspiration. 

But the old fanaticism and narrowness 
of the churches and dogmas will not do 
for the new age. Enlightened minds will 
have no charm for them. Only a study of 
comparative religion and philosophy, not 
from a mere academic interest but with 
faitli in the divinity of man and the living 
truth of all the religions, will suit, the needs 
of our times. 

The volumes under review form a subs- 
tantial contribution in this respect. Few 
publications in modern times are so use- 
ful as these in promoting world under- 
standing and spiritual leaderships through 
a study of ' comparitive religion. They 
meet the needs of all who are interested 
in religion, whether it be from an intel- 
lectual or practial point if view. 

The Gita Rahasya or The Fundamental 
of Life and Living: By a Sadhu. Published 
by the Sanathana Dharma Publishing 
House Ltd., Ernakulam. Price: Rs. 1-8-0* 
Pages 118+412. 
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This exhaustive work is an illuminating 
presentation of the teachings of the Gita. 
Within the first 175 pages the author gives 
the translation of the texts with elaborate 
foot notes; then follows the exposition of 
the teachings of the Gita bringing out at the 
Bamc time their practical bearings on the 
present-day problems of the world. One 
chapter is devoted to the appropriate say- 
ings of Sri Ramakrishna on various problems 
of spiritual life. The glossary at the end 
is very helpful. 

My Father in Heaven: By Narayana 
Kausika. To be had of N. G. V. Aiyar, 
Nemmara (Cochin) fiouth India . Price Rs. 
2-4-0 (India), 5 sh. net . (Foreign). Pp. 250 . 

Mr. Kausika’s work, The New Evolu- 
tion — the first of a well-planed series — was 
revewed sometime back in these pages. The 
book under review is the second one of 
the series. Herein, some ways and means 
have been suggested to ensure the evolution 
of human civilization to a higher stage 
when much of the anomalies, stress and 
strain and conflicts of interests of the 
modern world can be eliminated. He hopes 
to achieve success mainly through univer- 
sal religion or Dharma suited to our age 
and through world-state organisation 
controlling national and racial ideals and 
activities. 

The Gospel of the Gita: By Doran 
Bahadur K. S. Ramasuami Sastri. To be 
had of the author or the Dharnuirajya 
office, Chandni (' hoick , Delhi. Price, annas 
three; annas tiro (for students). Pages 54. 

In this brochure the learned writer has 
narrated the superb story of the Gita in 
a very lucid style so as to make its message 
accessible to the Hindu boys and girls. He 
has therefore given due emphasis on all 
the salient points in that inspiring dia- 
logue between Sri Krishna, the divine man, 
and Arjuna, the great warrior. We wish 
this booklet a wide circulation. 

The Heart Doctrine of Sri Bhagavad 
Gila and its Message: By R. Vasudci'a Row, 
assisted by T. M. Janardanam. Published 
for Suddha Dharma Mandal Association . 
To be had of Suddha Dharma Office, M yla - 
pore, Madras , 


In the compass of this small book an 
attempt has been made by the author to 
summarise the view-point of the Suddha 
School of Elders in respect of Sri Bhagavad 
Gita. The notable feature of the present- 
ation is that the original Slokas have been 
classified under several topical heads bear- 
ing on some of the outstanding problems of 
spiritual enquiry. 

The book is available free to one and 
all on payment of four annas stamps as 
postage. 

1. Sai Baba; 2. Sage of Sakori (2nd Ed.) : 

By B.V. Narasimhaswami. Copies to be 
had at Sunday Times Bookshop 
21, Errabnlu Chetty Street, Broadway, 
Madras. Pages 128 A 248; Price 0 annas 
and 8 annas (wrapper) respectively. 

The first of these books deals with the 
life of a sage of Western India, who passed 
away a few years back. The second deals 
with another liv ing saint, the disciple of the 
first. Besides the life sketch, character 
portrayal, and essential teachings of these 
sages, these books, especially the first, con- 
tain a vast collection of the experiences 
and reminiscences of the devotees of the 
sages. These arp no doubt, given for 
strengthening the faith and devotion of the 
readers, and to present an impressive 
picture of the personages dealt with. 

The most striking feature of these books 
is the abundance of miracles in them, and 
the queerness anil sometimes the repul- 
siveness of certain aspects of the lives 
represented therein. India has from 
time immemorial been the land of 
saints and sages, and Indians generally 
venerate men who are considered to be of 
this category without applying their critical 
intelligence. This has got its good as well 
as bad effects, and both these are certainly 
visible in the books under review. One 
feels, however, greatful to Sri Narasimha- 
swamy for all the pains he has taken to 
investigate into tht facts relating to the 
lives of these personages and to popularise 
these figures so little known in several 
parts of the country, as well as for pro- 
viding the scholars with material for a 
study of contemporary Indian mysticism 
in its strisgth as well as weakness. 
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The Vedanta Society of Portland, Oregon. 

The report of the Society from Septem- 
ber, 1937 to August, 1938: The Season’s 
activities were resumed with the opening 
of the Sunday services in the Vedic Temple 
in the evening, on September 12, 1937. In 
the mornings, Swami Dcvatmananda spoke 
on practical and devotional subjects, and 
in the evenings, he dwelt on general psy- 
chological and metaphysical topics. The 
regular half-hour meditation before the 
sermons were also duly conducted as an 
important feature of the Sunday Services. 
The Swami gave the following course of 
ten lectures on Ethics, on Sunday Evening: 
(1) Ethics, Its Scope and Relations to 
Sciences, (2) The Moral Standard as Law, 

(3) The Supremacy of the Moral Standard, 

(4) Virtue and Wisdom, (5) Moral Senti- 
ments and Sanctions, (6) Is Pleasure our 
highest Good? (7) The Ethical Standard of 
Perfection, (8) Supreme Happiness as the 
Ideal of Life, (9) The Critical Ethics of 
Kant and Vedanta, and (10) Morality, In 
Theory and Practice. 

The weekly study classes on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays were also held at 8 o’ clock, 
in the Vedic Temple, “Sri Krishna and 
Uddhava,” being studied on Tuesdays and 
“Vivokachudainani” on Thursdays. The 
regular half-hour meditation before the 
Thursday class was also conducted. Besides 
these Services and classes, Durga Puja, the 
Birth anniversaries of Jesus Christ, Sri 
Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda, and 
Lord Buddha were fittingly observed with 
special devotional Services. The New 
Year’s Eve midnight Service also was duly 
conducted with meditation and silent 
communion. The Twelfth Anniversary 
of the founding of the Society was marked 
with the presentation of a playlet entitled 
“The Pilgrim Returns” written and manag- 
ed by the friends and members of the So- 
ciety. The Annual General meeling of the 
Society was held in October, 1937, when 
the Board of Trustees was elected for the 
enduing year. 

The Women’s League met from time to 
time, and conducted their meetings. The 
added feature of the League is the study 


circle, in which various members present 
short notes on topics of current interest, 
such as, music, art, travel, social welfare, 
science, etc. Speakers also are invited to 
address the League on instructive subjects. 

The work of the Ashrama has been 
steadily progressing with the generous help 
rendered by the friends and members. One 
member is staying there and looking after 
it, while others make frequent trips and 
execute various large-scale improvements 
Thus, in the year under review, a perma- 
nent water-system with a pipe lay-out of 
about 1,500 ft. has been completed, and a 
twelve-fcct wide road covering a total 
length of about 1,500 ft. has been cleared, 
graded and gravelled. Besides, a new 
cabin for the use of the Swamis has been 
built. All the labour for such improvements 
is bring kindly and voluntarily given by the 
members and friends of the Society. 
Special mention has to be made of the 
generous help the county is rendering by 
building the County Road (leading from 
the Highway) with the help of thousands 
of dollars of the Federal Fund. 

On the 4th ^of July, an oak tree was 
dedicated with special ceremony, in memory 
of late Swami Gnaneswarananda, who, with 
Swami Vividislmnandu, visited the Society 
as also the Ashrama, in the summer of 
1937. This year, the activities of the society 
were suspended for a summer recess, one 
month ahead of time, enabling Swami 
Dovatmananda to make a trip to Holly- 
wood and San Francisco, and attend 
the dedications of the new Temple of the 
Master in Hollywood, and the Ashrama at 
Lake Tahoe, Calif. 

The most pleasant event that brought 
the season’s activities to a successful close, 
was the visit of Swami Prabhavananda, the 
Founder-Head of the Vedanta Society of 
Hollywood and also the Founder of the 
Portland Centre. He paid a short visit to 
Portland, after an absence of more than 
six years. lie spoke twice, once in the 
Masonic Temple before a large and appre- 
ciative audience, and another time at the 
Ashrama in connection with its third Anni- 
versary celebration. , 
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THE HINDU IDEAL OF KINGSHIP 

Along with other ancient people the Hindus also believed in the divinity of kings; but no 
other nation has such an exalted ethical ideal of kingship. The following extracts give a 
fairly good picture of that ideal. They are instructive and interesting to us of present-day 
India. 

Jfigfofirn i ?pr * *srorcifirfira sr*T: n 

tj: ^ ^igfrigfrr life: i *r g t s? n^r t*j n 

^ smfvj’TT: 1 1 sf f^i ti5FRP% Pito: am* *mi n 

dfaravqjRRni naa afirer sren i Jfrfatmfcr mfSrag, n 

i whrc a$<i%n ii 

arjptf tjni ma: m qar i ^ qfbis: a*roffir PrcSrar: 11 

amwpi ^ list! a# 1 wtftsrcr a irm 11 

A greedy ruler who is given to sensual pleasures and who acts at his 
own sweet-will is detested by the subjects just like a cremation fire. A king 
who does not personally attend to his duties soon sees the end of himself and 
his plans. Having lost the power for self-determination, the king who does 
not take proper care of his kingdom cannot shine in prosperity, even as a 
chain of mountains submerged in the ocean. It is said, kings have a far- 
reaching vision. Why? Because they could foresee distant calamities with 
the aid of spies. To a harsh, stingy, careless, arrogant, stubborn king nobody 
would flee for help even at the time of consuming anxiety. A ruler who is 
overbearing, evasive, conceited and habitually wrathful is exposed to mortal 
danger even from his very kinsmen. And a ruler bereft of rulership, although 
he may possess abilities, is as worthless as a rejected cloth or used garland of 
flowers. That ruler alone can be stable in his State, who is full of zeal, who 
understands all, who controlls his senses, who i ^ grateful to others and who 
abides in divine Law. 
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From Valmiki’s Bamayana, Bk . Ill, Ch. S3. 



AN ADDRESS 

BY SWAMI VJRAJANANDA* 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer , Friends and Fellow Workers of Madras, 

It is a source of genuine joy to me to be in your midst to-day and partici- 
pate in this function of the opening of the Ramakrishna Centenary Library . 

A living tree puts forth fresh leaves every day; so a living organisation 
never stops work but ever strives onward in deeds of service. The mighty 
tree of the Ramakrishna Order , which we of this generation have been pri- 
vileged to watch growing under our eyes, and which we in our own way have 
been privileged to water and nourish — this tree is putting forth new shoots, 
day after day, in the shape of increasingly useful institutions for the service j 
of man . 

Said Sri Krishna to his comrades, while walking through a lovely forest, 
a Look at these trees . Don’t they seem to live for the single object of 
doing good to others f Themselves bearing heat and cold , wind and rain, 
and never complaining, they stand there ever ready to comfort those who 
seek their shelter. They afford sustenance to numerous creatures, and 
none ever goes away from them disappointed. With leaves, blossoms , fruit , 
shade, root, bark, branches, sprout , shoot and seed, they fulfil the varied 
desires of various beings. Such doing of good with body, mind and soul and 
all that belongs to one is the 1 summum bonum 9 of life on earth ” 

It is the cherished aim of the Ramakrishna Mission to serve humanity 
like the tree pictured by Sri Krishna. You will again recall how with the » 
Vedic seers He likens Life to a tree with root at the top and branches at 
the bottom. These various institutions bearing the name of Sri Rama- 
krishna, which we see sprouting up and flourishing around us, have their 
root all above in Him; and so lo7\g as they drain sustenance from that Source, 
they are sure to prosper and grow from more to more . 

That is the idea we have to bear in mind in all our work. When works 
of service are understood and carried on in that spirit, the worker need not 
be apologetic for the littleness of his efforts , or be frightened by the magni- 
tude of other undertakings around him, compared with which, his own might 
seem to sink into insignificance . Our work is a love offering to the God 
in man; and that is our justification for opening this small library in the 
premier city of the Presidency v)hich has got many big and up-to-date 
libraries. I hope, in spite of its smallness, this small library will have am 
individuality of its ovm and will carve out a distinct place for itself in this 
part of the city. This library will not only afford book-learning but will 
dlso inspire its readers to seek the end of all learning. If it is for one’s own 
salvation — to kill one’s own Ahankara — one word, one saying, one sign in 
proper time and place is enough; but when it is a question of carrying convic* 
tion to others, of building up an organisation for team work, for common 
spiritual striving, boc^s, lectures and libraries become indispensable. As Sri 

*This forms the speech delivered by the Swamiji on the occasion of the opening 
of the Centenary Library, Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras. 
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Ramakrishna used to say, to kill oneself , a pm would do, but to conquer others, 
swords and arms become necessary. This library, I am sure, will fulfil a real 
want, and it will not only prove a source^ unfailing joy, comfort and guidance 
to numerous seekers on the path of Truth , but also serve as an armoury to 
the soldiers of peace who belong to the Order . Its setting between a monas- 
tery and a dispensary , signifying inward meditation fructifying in acts of 
outward service, may not be a mere accident but perhaps the fulfilment of 
a divine plan, thereby not only to inspire those who enter its precincts with 
noble thoughts but also to impart to them the courage to live up to those 
thoughts through deeds of service. 

It occurs to me also that this library may be the starting ground for 
the realization of yet another of Swami Vivekananda’s cherished dreams to 
which he gave fervent expression while addressing audiences in this city forty 
years ago . He wanted a well-established and well-equipped training centre 
for workers aspiring to serve mankind. Though numerous IIorHes and 
orphanages, hospitals and dispensaries, Maths and Ashrams, have sprung up 
in response to his clarion call, the idea of the kind of training centre for 
young workers he had in mind is yet unrealised. In Mysore, in Bhubanes- 
war, in Calcutta and other places , efforts are in various stages of progress 
in this direction; Study Circles have been started for Brahmacharins and 
Sannyasins , libraries of choice books arc being built up, and men of deep 
learning and experience are being invited to guide these undertakings. 

In Madras itself , no conscious effort in that direction was made till now, 
though this Math has sponsored and helped in bringing into existence several 
institutions in Madras and the neighbouring States, in Ceylon f Burma and 
F.M.S., and has served as the training ground for nearly half of our Sann- 
yasins working in far off places in Europe and the Americas. And now with 
a purposeful planning , with the possession of a good library and with the 
co-operation of men of light and learning , I hope the day may not be far 
off when Madras will have a Vedanta College for training future workers. 

The pursuit of truth and the imparting of knowledge is according to the 
Gita, ‘jnana-yajna,’ and that is the highest form of sacrifice. Those who 
write and publish books, those who collect and spread their use, those who 
teach and explain them, those who Study them with devotion to truth and 
those who help by gifts in cash or kind to make the undertaking prosper — all 
are participants in this f yajna y ; and Bhagavan says that every work inspired 
by such a spirit becomes a sacrifice more acceptable to God than offering of 
oblations in the fire or bringing of gifts to an altar. 

With these brief observations, I accept the gift of this Centenary Library 
from the citizens of Madras as Represented by the Centenary Celebration Com- 
mittee , and declare the new buitding open, invoking the blessings of Sri 
Ramakrishna on all. 

MAY HE LEAD VS FROM THE UNREAL TO THE REAL, 
FROM DARKNESS UNTO LIGHT , 

FROM DEATH UNTO IMMORTALITY. 



REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

BY A DISCIPLE 

[In these reminiscences of this great woman of modern India; the reader wiU get 
intimate glimpses of a glorious type of womanhood -through the little acts and Ample 
talks of everyday life— The Editors.! - 


It was seven o’clock in the morning. 
The Holy Mother was seated on the 
floor near her couch. Swami Nir- 
bhayananda who had gone to 
Dwaraka on pilgrimage, sent the 
Mother the prasadam frdm the shrine 
of Datiatreya in the Girnar Hills. 
The Mother asked, “Who was Datta- 
treya?” 

Disciple: He, like Jada-Bharata 
and others, was a great sage (Brah- 
marshi), an Iswarakoti. 

Mother: Like the children of the 
Master? These devotees are also 
Iswarakotis, are they not? The 
Master pointed out Yogin as Arjuna. 
He brought Swamiji down from the 
plane of the ‘‘Seven Sages.” About 
Baburam he said that he had an un- 
stained noble lineage. He made 
similar remarks about Niranjana, 
Puma and Rakhal. 

Disciple: And also about Tarak 
of Belgharia. 

Mother: Yes. And also about 
Bhavanath. He used to speak of him 
as the female counterpart (Prakriti) 
of Narendra (Swami Vivekananda). 
Did he say anything about Sarat? 

Disciple: I do not know. Tell me 
about the other disciples of the 
Master. 

Mother: I do not know more. He 
did not speak of Sarat as an Iswara- 
koti. 

Disciple: But you once said, 
“ Sarat and Yogin belong to my inner 
circle.” Well, how is it that some of 


the Iswarakotis ‘are thus immersed in 
worldliness Vith their , wives and 
children? . 

Mother: Yes, they are rotting 
there. Puma was forced to marry. 
His relatives threatened him, saying^ 
“ If you go to him (referring to Sri 
Ramakrishna) we will smash hig 
carriage with stones and 1 brick-bats 
when he comes to Calcutta.” 

Disciple: Well, they might have 
married. Nag Mahasaya also 
married. But to have children and 
lead a worldly life! 

Mother: Perhaps they had some 
such desires. Let me tell you one 
thing. There is a great complexity 
in this creation. The Master does 
one thing through one man -.and 
another thing through another person. 
Oh, it is so inscrutable! But even a 
householder can be an Iswarakoti. 
What is the harm? 

Radhu was ill. She had pain and 
fever. The Mother was worried about 
her. She said, “ She cannot get well, 
when I am alive. Who will look after 
her when I am gone? Will she live 
then? ” 

Disciple: What a crowd of devo- 
tees for the whole day! You could 
not gef a moment’s respite. 

Mother: Day and night I say to 
the Master, “ Please lessen this rush. 
Let me have a little rest.” But I 
hardly get it. It will be like this for 
the few days I am in this body. The 
message of the Master has spread 
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everywhere; therefore so many people 
come here. What a crowd I met in 
Bangalore. People began to shower 
flowers as I got down from the train. 
Flowers lay high „on the road. Such 
a .crowd used to visit the Master also 
during his last days. I try' to per- 
suade people so earnestly, saying, 
“ Have your initiation from the 
fami ly preceptor (Kula-Guru). They 
expect something from you. I do not 
expect anything.” But they will not 
leave me. They weep and it moves 
my heart. Well, I am nearing the 
end; the few days I shall live will be 
spent like this. 

Disciple r 0 Mother! No, no. Why 
should you say that? You are well. 
You have no particular ailment. Why 
do you, then, want to leave this 
world? Never say that again. 

At that time the Mother appeared 
very sad and indifferent about things. 

Downstairs Golap-Ma was arguing 
with someone. 

Mother: What is the discussion 
going on down.-tairs? 

Disciple: It is Golap-Ma who is 
shouting. 

Mother: Or.e should not lose 
oneself in discussion. One suffers if 
one reflects on evil alone. Golap has 
lost, her delicacy by insisting on truth- 
telling. But I can never give up my 
delicacy. “ t hie must never speak an 
unpleasant truth.” 

On another occasion, Golap-Ma 
had told someone an unpleasant truth. 
The Holy Mother had said to her, 
“ How is that, Golap? What a nature 
you have! ” 

During the noon-time a hot-headed 
man had come to the Holy Mother 
and created a row. Referring to this 
she said, “The Master did not let 
anybody know of my existence. He 
7 


protected me always with infinite 
care. Now the thing has gone to the 
other extreme; they are advertising 
me, as if by the beat of a drum in a 
market-place. M— is at the root, of it 
all. People are beside themselves 
after reading the “ Kathamrita ” 
(“"The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna ”) . 
Girish Babu enforced his demands 
upon, the Master and abused him; 
even so people arc doing the same 
thing to me. 

“Why should they always bother 
me about initiation? There are my 
children (referring to the direct disci- 
ples of the Master) in the Bclur Math. 
Have they no power? Everyone is 
being sent here. I went so far as to 
tell people that they would be 
incurring great sin in giving up their 
hereditary preceptor. But still they 
would not leave me alone.” 

Disciple: You initatc the devotees 
because you desire to do so. 

Mother: No. I do so out of com- 
passion. They won’t leave me. They 
weep. I feel compassion for them. 
Out of kindness I give them initiation. 
Besides, what do 1 gain by it? 
When I initiate devotees, I have to 
accept their sins. Then I think, 
*• Well, this body will die any way, 
let them realize Truth.” 


It was half-past one in the after- 
noon. After the midday meal, I went 
upstairs to get the betel-leaf when I 
heard the Holy Mother repeating a 
verso with reference to someone. 

Disciple: Mother! What does it 
mean? 

Mother: Man cannot change his 
nature. Ohaitanya Deva said, “I 
adore him who worships me having 
given up his old nature.” 
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Disciple: Once you remarked at 
Jayramvati referring to a devotee, 
“ One should try to change his old 
nature.” Another day you said, “Some 
peop’c have such sweet natures that 
I feel like loving them at the very 
sight. But Inwards some I have 
no positive feeling.” 

Mother: You arc right, my child. 
It is true. Inborn nature is every- 
thing. What else is there? 

Disciple: Pa rat Maharaj said 
referring to Golap-Ma, “It she wants 
to talk to a man, she shouts as loudly 
as if she were talking to the entire 
house.” 

Mother: Yes. What a strange 
nature they have developed. Even 
a trill makes them cry and shout. 
Everybody is disturbed. You’ni-Ma 
was a it. nt parson before. She was 
ste ady and patienl. But how she has 
changed! My child! Patience is (he 
gvr..K-i virtue. There is nothing 
great or Ilian patience. 

] ! uni a bad headache and I went 
up '; hs at four o’clock in the after- 
noon to le!l the I Tolv Mother about 
the headache. “ Pet haps ", she re- 
marked. “ it is due to heat.” She 
quickly mixed clarified Inn tor and 
camphor with water on a leaf and 
began to rub it on my entire forehead. 
She said, “ When the Master had a 
headache he used to apply this medi- 
cine.” I also felt better after a few 
minutes’ rubbing. 1 came downstairs. 
Very shortly, I was relieved of the 
pain and reported it. to her. 

A white woman, from Poland, came 
to the Udbodhan office to visit the 
Holy Mother. She had come to India 
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to learn the Vedanta philosophy. 
She had learned about the Holy 
Mother in Calcutta and therefore 
came to pay her respects to her. 
They talked together for a few 
minutes. Referring to the Bahai sect, 
the woman said that its teachings re- 
garding the harmony of religions, 
resembled that of Sri Ramakrislma. 
It appeared to us that she was a 
Bahai. 

After I he Polish woman had taken 
leave, I said to the Mother, “How 
did you find her? ” 

Mother: Very nice, indeed. 

Dbciplo: She has come from a 
great distance. Poland belongs to 
Russia. You have heard about the 
Ru—'o-Japamsc war. Poland is under 
(u-> a. 

Mother: Dors die then belong to 
Ru-ia I have heard that tin* 
Pih'iaps are great fighters. She has 
come l i re to 1. nvn religion. She 
>jv m i!ir«v or four month- in Ceylon. 

Disciple: Now the news of the 
Ma.-'n 1 ha< spread everywhere. Where 
b I Vend and where i- (he Cdbodhan 
office! You can hardly comprehend 
it. Mf.rhor! 

Mother: The Master said in a 
state of eednsy, “Hereafter I shall 
he ury-hipped in every hou-o. There 
is no limit or end to my devotees.” 
Xivodita once said to me. “ Mother! 
Wo are also Bengalees. Only through 
the misfortune of had Karmn we have 
boon born in another country. You 
will see that we too shall be exactly 
like the Bengalees.” It is their 
f referring to Nivedita and others) 
last birth. 
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Immanence of God in man— No 

HUMAN F HE EDOM 

The Mahabharata teaches the im- 
manence of God in man and Nature. 
The Bliagavad-Gita teaches more 
emphatically that God is the all 
pervadin'-’' Spirit in the whole uni- 
verse. He resides in the heart.-: of all 
creatures a* their inner Sm They 
are mere instruments of Ili- will, 
lie uses them as He pleases. He 
sets them going hv His own Maya 
or creative power, (xiii, 01. 1 lie 
i" the immanent spirit in man. Ib- is 
the only agent who acts in all our 
actions. lie is the creator in Sattva 
i illumination > , Rajas (energy) , and 
Tanias (inertia), which constitute the 
innate nahre of man. These natural 
‘drives* are the only springs of 
human act:- n*. There is no freedom 
of human will. The tome of human 
freedom is din- to egoism, Ahamkara. 
AVe arc deluded by egoism and look 
upon ourselves as free agents t xiii, 
27). But, in fact-, we have no creative 
power. AA> eannot freely initiate 
any of our actions. All our actions 
are actuated by natural impulses. 
And these spring from the. inscru- 
table nature (Maya) of God. So 
ultimately God is the real agent of 
all our actions. No one can remain 
inactive even for a single moment. 
But all his actions arc beyond his 
control; they spring out of his 


natural impulses (Gunas) which are 
implanted in him by God. liii, 5.) 

Complete Sliihendeu to (usd 

AVe have no freedom of will. Our 
vaunud freedom is mere scli’-conceh- 
due to egoism. So the paramount 
du*y <,f mi aspirant is to purge him- 
self of his egoism and become a 
ceiif'.Qn-* instrument of the Divine 
AYill. \AV urr instruments of the 
Divine AYill. But we do not know 
it owing to ignorance (Avidya). Our 
ignorance is due to egoism lAlmm- 
kavaL Egoism cling* lo human 
nature. It assumes subtler and subt- 
ler forms in the course of our spiri- 
tual progress- and tries to deceive us. 
This almost ineradicable egoism 
stands in the way of our realisation 
of the Divine power within us. 
Egoism is a barrhr between man and 
God. It obstructs the flow of Divine 
power into men. It obstructs perfect 
communion of the human spirit with 
the Divine. Shake off egoism and rea- 
lise your unison with God. 

AYe must purge off this egoism and 
merge our will completely in the 
Divine AVill. AA'o must have no will of 
our own apart from the will of God. 
A\ T o must surrender our will complete- 
ly to the Divine AA'ill. Our whole being 
must pulsate with the Divine- will. 
AVe mu - 1 negate our merely indivi- 
dual will and be a conscious instru- 
ment of the Divine AVill- Wc must 
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live, move, and have our being in 
God. We must cease to live our 
own individual life so that the 
Lord may live in us. The 
human will thus attuned to the Di- 
vine Will moves with the spontaniety 
of Divine life. 1 

Prapatti or Complete 
Resignation to God 

Complete resignation to God or 
taking refuge in Him is the easiest 
means of self-control and attainment 
of holiness. It is not mere passive 
surrender to the inevitable. It is not 
blind fatalism. It is knowing and 
loving surrender to the God of light, 
and love. It is taking shelter in Him 
(Prapatti). It is opening the soul to 
His wisdom and love. When we lose 
ourselves in God and seek His light, 
love and guidance, our intellect is en- 
lightened by His wisdom, our heart 
is flooded by His love and we become 
conscious instruments of His will. 

There is no human freedom. How. 
then, can we control our passions? 
The Bhagavad-Gita teaches that tak- 
ing refuge in God (Prapatti) is the 
easiest and most effective means of 
self-control. “ Many aspirants, taking 
refuge in God, and being suffused with 
His spirit, shake off all attachment, 
fear and anger, and being purified by 
true knowledge, attain kinship with 
Him” fiv, 10). Tt is difficult to con- 
trol our passions, directly. If wc 
concentrate our attention on them and 
try to suppress them directly, they 

1 "It is a Divine Spirit which animates 
and inspires it. In all it? activities it is 
a Divine Will that moves it. Every pulse 
beat of its life is the expression and rea- 
lisation of the life of Go«. ’ (John Caird: 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Reli- 
gion, p. 286 ). 
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may gather volume and strength and 
overpower our mind and invade the 
whole field of consciousness. So our 
attention should be fixed on God, the 
holiest, the noblest, and the best, so 
that the baser passions of our nature 
may gradually be transformed into a 
passion for the Holy. The teaching 
of the Gita is in perfect accord with 
the teaching of modern psychology 
and ethics. Mackenzie says: ‘‘It is 
generally better to escape from our 
defects, not by thinking about them 
and trying to elude them, but by fixing 
our attention on the opposite excel- 
lences (cf. pratipakithabhai'anu). It 
certainly seems to be a more effectual 
method, as a rule, to expel our evi! 
propensities by developing good ones 
rather than by seeking directly to 
crush the evil ones.” 1-1 Manual of 
Ethics, p. 341.) "The effort to sup- 
press all natural desires (directly) 
frequently defeats its own aim. It 
concentrates attention on the object** 
of desire, and in a sense makes a man 
the slave of his desires as truly as in 
the case of him who yields to them. 
The hot way to free ourselves from 
our lower desires is to interest our- 
selves in something better. It is only 
into a mind swept and garnished that 
the devils can enter. When it is well 
furnished and occupied they can find 
no room.” ( Ibid, pp. 358-59). God 
is the noblest and tin* best. So il 
we fix our minds on Him and seek 
shelter in Him, our passions will lose 
their strength and easily submit to 
our will. 

Sattva (purity), Rajas (energy), 
and Tamas (inertia) constitute human 
nature. No one can completely 
transcend these natural impulses 
(Gunas) because they form our innate 
nature. No one can transcend them 
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and attain liberation by his own 
efforts. “They alone can transcend 
Maya with its threefold qualities of 
Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas, who take 
refuge in Me.” (vii, 14). Self-sur- 
render to God is the easiest means of 
overcoming the inherent limitations 
of human nature. “One who serves 
God with undivided devotion and love 
completely transcends the three-fold 
innate nature and acquires fitness for 
attaining kinship with Divine nature, 
for He alone is immortal, immutable, 
and the eternal fountain of transcen- 
dental bliss.” (xv, 26-27). Narada 
also enjoins the same method of 
self-conquest. “We should dedicate 
all our actions to God. and divert the 
course of all our passions, desire, 
anger, egoism, and the like to Him.” 
(Narada Sutras 64.) “It is almost 
impossible to suppress all desires and 
passions. We can only divert their 
course. Naturally they are directed 
towards earthly objects. But they 
should be directed towards God. 
When they are directed to God they 
are transformed by the magic touch 
of God. D. -sires should not be sup- 
pressed or extinguished. They should 
be fulfilled in God. God alone 
should be the object of all our 
desires.” 2 

Prapatti or taking refuge in God 
is the easiest, means of attaining 
beatitude. The Lord says: “God 
dwells in the hearts of all creatures 
and revolves them as Ilis instru- 
ments by His Maya or inscrutable 
power. So throw yourself with all 
your being on Him for shelter. By 
His grace you shall obtain supreme 
peace and the ever-lasting place or 

* Author’s article on “Bhagavata Rch- 
fliion: Cult of Bkakti” in The Cultural 
Heritage of India , Vol. II, p. 63. 
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beatitude.” (xviii, 61-62.) “Fix thy 
mind on Me, be my devotee, 
sacrifice unto me, prostrate thyself 
to me; and thou shalt come to Me; 
I give thee my word of promise, thou 
art dear to me. Give up all thy 
duties, (dharma) and come unto Me 
for shelter; sorrow not, I will liberate 
thee from all sins.” (xviii, 65-66.) 

Life of action dedicated to God 

“A life of devotion is not neces- 
sarily a life of inaction. The Gita 
calls upon us to give up weakness 
of the heart, shake off lethargy and 
impotency, and do our duties in the 
world, (ii, 3.) Wc must not give 
up all actions. In fact we can 
never do it; we are driven to act by 
natural inclination, (iii, 5.) We can- 
not even maintain our life without 
actions, (iii, 8.) We should do our 
duties without attachment, (iii, 19). 
Wc should not care for success or 
failure, (ii, 38.) We have right to 
actions, but not to their fruits or 
consequences which are beyond 
our control, (ii, 47.) We should 
Surrender the fruits of actions 
to God. Whatever we do, whatever 
wc eat, whatever we give in charity, 
whatever sacrifices we make, and 
whatever penances we undergo, we 
must dedicate all these to God. 
(ix, 27.) We must live an active 
life completely dedicated to God.” 3 

No one can remain inactive even 
for a single moment. Ho is driven 
to activity by his natural impulses, 
(iii, 5). He cannot even maintain his 
life without actions, (xviii, 11.) Action 
is better than inaction, (iii, 8.) 
Quietism is not necessarily a life of 
piety. Inaction is very often mis- 
taken for a life of spiritual elevation. 

•Ibid, p. 66. 
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But inaction is not a manifestation 
of Sattva (purity). It is a sign of 
Tamas, lethargy or inertia. Tamas 
should be overcome by Rajas; and 
then Rajas should be overcome by 
Sattva. Sloth, indolence, and inertia 
should be overcome by energy and 
activity. Then all actions should be 
dedicated to God, and gradually the 
life of Sattva or purity should be 
attained. 

All actions should bo done with- 
out attachment. They should not be 
actuated by any feelings or emo- 
tions. (ii, 47; iii, 9, 19.) They 
should not be performed with any 
end in view. Duties should not be 
performed with a view to attaining 
success or failure, gain or loss, plea- 
sure or pain, (ii, 38, 48.) Duties 
should be performed for the sake of 
duty. So far the teaching of the 
Gita resembles the teaching of Kant. 
But it differs from it in an essential 
point. All duties should be dedicated 
to God. The fruits of all actions 
should be surrendered to God. Moral 
life is a life of action completely 
dedicated to God. Thus the moral 
life inculcated by the Gita is trans- 
formed into a spiritual life based on 
the firm bed-rock of God. ( iii, 30; iv, 
24; v, 2, 10-12; vi, 1, 4; ix, 27; xviii, 
2 , 11 , 56 .) 

The Gita enjoins different kinds of 
duties in different stations of life. So 
far its teaching resembles that of 
Plato. Every one is born in a sphere 
of moral life. He is born to it and 
lives in it. He lives, moves, and has 
his being in a sphere of social orga- 
nisation. This constitutes his moral 
universe. His duties are relative to 
his station in life in this universe. 
They are strictly deti /-mined by his 
place in the society. His duties are 


the duties of the class to which he 
belongs. If he tries to usurp the 
duties relating to another sphere of 
society, his efforts will be in vain, 
and his moral life will be a life in 
a vacuum. His moral life is strictly 
determined by his own aptitudes, 
heredity, and his immediate social 
environment. His duties must be in 
harmony with his inner dispositions, 
and his station in the social life, 
(xviii, 41-47.) 

The duties of Brahmanas, Kshatri- 
yas, Vaishyas and Shudras have been 
distributed according to their quali- 
ties born of their own natures, (xviii, 
41.) The four classes have been 
created according to their inherent 
qualities and function in the society, 
(iv, 13.) Every man reaches 
perfection by performing hit 
own duty determined by bis sta- 
tion in life, (xviii, 45.) Every one 
worships God by performing his ow** 
duty and attains perfection, (xviii 

46. ) The Lord emphatically says: 
“ Better is one’s own duty, though 
devoid of merit, than the wcll-exc- 
cutcd duty of another. He who per- 
forms his duty determined by his 
own nature does not incur sin.” (xviii, 

47. ) “ Bettor one's own duty, thougli 
devoid of merit, than the duty of 
another, well-performed. Better death 
in the discharge of one’s own duty; 
the duty of another is full of danger” 
(iii, 35.) 

Thus the Gita strikes an important 
note of modern Ethics. Bradley 
has emphasised the conception of 
“ My Station and its Duties.” 

4 He sa} f s, “To know what a man is 
we must not take him in isolation. He 
is one of a people, he was bora in » 
family, he lives in a certain society, in 
a certain state. What he has to do do- 
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Mackenzie explains it in a popular 
way thus: “Human beings do not 
drop from the clouds. Men are bom 
with particular aptitudes and in a 
particular environment; and they 
generally find their sphere of activity 
marked out for them, within pretty 
narrow limits. They find themselves 
fixed in a particular station, helping 
to carry forward a general system of 
life; and their chief duties are con- 
nected with the effective execution of 
their work.” Hence the force of 
Carlyle’s great principle, “Do the 
Duty that lies nearest thee.” 
(Manual of Ethics, p. 323.) “Thou 
shalt labour, within thy particular 
province, with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind. Work is 
Worship.” (Ibid, p. 309.) Carlyle 
rightly has said: “All true work is 
religion.” 

Action is better than inaction. The 
Lord Himself sets the goal of action 
before us. He acts incessantly to set 


an example to humanity. He has no 
goal to achieve. He has no desire to 
fulfil. He is the eternal embodiment 
of all perfection, still he acts for the 
good of mankind. He always acts so 
that humanity may follow in His foot- 
steps. lie is every moment alive to 
His duties, (iii, 22-23.) He always 
acts to fight unrighteousness and es- 
tablish the Kingdom of God on earth, 
(iv, 7-8.) He invites us all to co- 
operate with Him in conquering evil 
and bringing the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth. Let us all fulfil the mission 
of our life by playing our part well 
in the world-drama. Let us all be 
conscious instruments in the hand of 
God and play in tunc with His divine 
flute and transform this mortal earth 
into a Divine Order. 


pends on what his place is, what his func- 
tion is, and Ihat all comes from his station 
in the organism.” (Ethical Studies, p. 
173.) “There is nothing better than my 
station and its duties, nor anything higher 
or more truly beautiful.” (Ibid, p. 201.) 
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THE LIGHT THAT NEVER WAS 

BY DAYAMOY MITRA, M.A. 

No sun, no glow of light, no radiant moon I see. 

The world and heavens all in shadow-shape doth float, 

O’er mind so faint they float; — this earth and starry world, 

They rise and dive below, ’gain sink and rise in ‘me*. 

Now slow the shadows fade, in one deep void, they close, 

But ‘me’ and ‘me’ it runs — all other strains are mute, 

When that too ceases, lo! the silence silence weds 

Which word nor thought can plumb — He only knows who knows. 

This is an English version of Swami Yivekananda’s famous Bengali song ‘Nahi 
Surya, Nahi Jyoti’ etc. Swamijee describes in it the filing that the saint has on his 
way to deep ‘Samadhi/ the highest ecstatic bliss, when his senses are in-gathered and 
a reflux sets on consciousness. Here is poetry of the void — the vox nihil of the aspiring 
soul— so contrary to all that our poets adore of this lovable sensuous world!— Trayiilator, 
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BY SWAMI VIVIDISHANANDA 

[Swami Vividishananda of the Sri Ramakrishna Order is in the United States of 
America for the past few years as a representative of Vedanta and Indian Culture. 
The salient features of Hinduism are lucidly discussed by him in the following article.— 
The Editors.] 


How old is the religion of the 
Hindus? It is hard to answer. His- 
torians differ on this point, but they 
generally agree that it is- very very 
old. Perhaps it is the mother of all 
religions and dates as far back as 
prehistoric times when the Aryans 
migrated from their original home in 
Central Asia and settled in the fertile 
valley of the Indus. 

The religion of the Hindus draws 
its inspiration from the Vedas, the 
most ancient scriptures the world 
possesses. Literally the word ‘Veda* 
means wisdom, and as wisdom ia 
eternal and universal the Hindus be- 
lieve that the Vedas are not man- 
made. They do not come from an 
individual author or authors. The 
Vedic sages were but those highly 
developed souls to whom the Vedic 
wisdom was revealed. 

The Vedas recording the mystic 
experiences of the ancient seers, fur- 
nish the most precious documents 
which throw a flood of light on those 
eternal questions which have baffled 
the human intellect since the dawn 
of civilization. From a study of the 
Vedas we find that the ancient seers 
had a wonderful understanding of the 
spiritual, moral and physical laws 
which rule this universe The origin 
and nature of man, the origin of 
the world he sees around him, the idea 
of God, the relation of man to 


God and the world, — all these and 
other similar questions have been dis- 
cussed by the seers, and one cannot 
help admiring the vastness and sub- 
limity of their wisdom and the 
depth of their spiritual perception. 

As the art of writing was unknown 
in that dim antiquity, the wisdom 
embodied in the Vedas was handed 
down from generation to generation 
by memory, and it was restated and 
revivified time and again by a galaxy 
of saints, sages and Divine Incar- 
nations. 

As distinguished from other reli- 
gions, the religion of the Hindus, we 
must note here, is impersonal, for it 
does not depend upon a person or 
persons whose historicity can be 
doubted ; it stands upon the firm 
foundation of eternal truths. The 
Vedic sages and the subsequent 
spiritual leaders of Hinduism are not 
the founders, giving something new 
and original, but the discoverers and 
teachers of eternal truths. 

The Hindu religion, like all other 
religions of the world, had had to pass 
through several stages of evolution 
before it attained its present form, 
and we notice three distinct chan- 
nels of its expression, namely, 
philosophy, mythology and ritual. 
It has) a deep philosophical back- 
ground, a rich fund of mythology 
and an elaborate system of rituals. 
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A religion that is not philosophical 
becomes narrow, fanatical and dog- 
matic. It cannot stand the scrutiny 
of reason and is in constant conflict 
with the other branches of know- 
ledge, namely, the sciences. Similarly, 
a religion that lacks a mythology 
becomes too abstract and fails to at- 
tract the mass-mind, which under- 
stands the principles better illustrated 
by stories and fables. Again, a reli- 
gion which has a dearth of rituals 
lacks applicability in life and as 
such becomes meaningless. Hin- 
duism, because of its wonderful 
philosophy, mythology and ritual, 
has been rational, scientific and prac- 
tical, satisfying all types of human 
minds. Any unbiased student of 
the sacred books of the Hindus will 
bear this out. 

The Upanishads, the philosophical 
portion of the Vedas marking the 
highest flight of speculation, gave 
birth to six schools of thought which 
have become the marvel of scholars. 
Among others, the ultra-monism of 
Vedanta and its doctrine of the 
Divinity of human personality, the 
pluralism of the Sankhya and its 
theory of evolution, the higher psy- 
chology of the Yoga system, with its 
technique of spiritual unfoldment 
through concentration and medita- 
tion, and the atomism of Kanada are 
indeed something that is unique in 
the history of philosophy. 

Let us see what Hinduism has to 
say about God — the Ultimate Rea- 
lity, the central theme of every reli- 
gion. In the Upanishads God has at 
first been described in a language of 
negation, for, how can He who is 
infinite, unconditioned and absolute 
he at all spoken of by our limited 
language? 


The eyes cannot see Him, nor can 
the ears hear Him. Beyond the ken 
of sense-perception, He is also be- 
yond speech and thought. He is 
above space and time. He is name- 
less and formless. Yet He is not a 
non-entity, for He is the substratum 
of this universe and reveals Himself 
to a soul purified of all taints. He 
is our life and soul. He is immanent 
and transcendent — the Cause of all 
causes, the One without a second. 
“The Eternal among non-eternals, the 
Intelligence of the intelligent, He, 
though one, fulfills the desires of' 
many. Those wise men who per- 
ceive Him through intuition as 
existing within their own self — to them 
belongs the peace . supreme, and to 
none else!” 

In view of the fact that men re- 
presenting different stages of evolu- 
tion and types of temperaments can 
conceive of God and try to realize 
Him in their own limited ways, 
Hinduism recognizes and has room 
for all phases of religious belief from 
the Absolutism of Brahman, the 
Ultimate Reality, down to the wor- 
ship of God in images and symbols. 
It makes Hinduism extremely tole- 
rant and bro.nl and accounts for the 
absence of religious fanaticism and 
persecution in its fold. 

Says a groat sage: “ O Lord, as 
rivers rising from different mountains 
run, crooked or straight, towards one 
ocean, so all these different religions, 
sects and creeds, rising from different 
points of view, flow crooked or 
straight toward Thee, the Infinite 
Ocean of existence, which is intelli- 
gence. bliss and love.” 

We shall specially note here the 
three standpoints or approaches to 
God'accepted by Hinduism. They are 
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but three successive landmarks in the 
growth of a spiritual aspirant. 

In the first stage the aspirant, 
because of his limited vision and 
understanding, conceives of God as 
an extra-cosmic being, far and dis- 
tant, commanding admiration and 
worship. This stage marking as it 
does the spiritual childhood of man 
leads to the next stage, where there 
is no distance or separation. God, 
the Ideal, is no longer separate from 
the universe and the aspirant. He is 
the stupendous whole, we are parts. 
He is, as it were, the living flame, we 
are so many sparks. He is the total 
organism, we are the limbs. The uni- 
verse is His body. He covers every- 
thing, interpenetrating every atom of 
this universe, and yet He is beyond. 
The second stage admitting unity in 
variety has its culmination in a final 
experience where there is absolute 
unity and identity. The aspirant in 
that exalted state loses his individua- 
lity in God and becomes one with 
Him. He realizes that he is in essence 
Divine, omnipotent and omniscient, 
eternally free and cver-blissful. This 
experience is the last word of 
spiritual realization. It is vouchsafed 
only to a blessed few. Perhaps 
Christ speaks of this experience of 
identity when He says: "I and my 
Father are one.” 

These three viewpoints have given 
birth to three distinct schools of 
philosophy with many subdivisions. 

In the West there is the idea that 
the Hindus arc polytheists and ido- 
lators. Hinduism does not advocate 
the worship of many gods, but of 
one God Who is called by many 
names under different aspects, and 
He appears to His worshippers 
taking forms in order to satisfy their 
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individual desires and needs. Re- 
garding the charge of idolatry we can 
say that it is wholly a case of mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation. 
The worship of God in images and 
symbols prevalent in almost all the 
great religions of the world is not 
synonymous with idolatry. It is the 
kindergarten of the spiritual aspirant. 
Nobody worships the idol or image 
as God, but God in and) through the 
idol or image. All the Divine attribu- 
tes the human intellect cannot com- 
prehend. Some of them arc therefore 
superimposed on the image which is 
taken as a concrete help for concen- 
trating the mind upon God. 

We shall now discuss briefly the 
doctrine of Karma, the law of cause 
and effect, or compensation and re- 
tribution, and its. corollary, the theory 
of reincarnation. It is one of the 
fundamentals of Hinduism accepted 
by all schools of thought. It is a 
law that accounts for the differences 
in human nature. It explains the 
apparent injustices and inequali- 
ties we see in this world. As 
we sow, so wo reap. Our present 
condition, good or bad, is the result 
of our past actions, and our future 
will be determined by our present. 
We arc the architects of our own 
destiny. For our present sufferings 
let us not throw the blame upon God, 
calling Him unjust and unkind but 
take the responsibility upon our own 
shoulders, facing trials and difficul- 
ties in a spirit of resignation and 
trying to undo the undesirable re- 
actions of our past misdeeds by 
living here and now a better life. 
The human soul in its journey to- 
wards perfection has to pass through 
many stages full of varied experiences 
being incarnated again and again 
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till it realizes its oneness with God. 
We lived many many times before, 
and we shall live many many times 
hereafter. We had opportunities in 
the past, and if we could not avail 
of them and work out our 
salvation, we shall be given count- 
less opportunities in the future but 
never condemned to eternal hcll-iire. 

The masses in India may not 
understand all the fine metaphysical 
points involved in their religion, but 
they live the life and manifest in 
their actions the virtues religion 
teaches man to practise. They are 
truth-loving, self-denying, in-drawn 
and poised ; and thus better fitted to 
face the problems of life with a phi- 
losophic calmness. Although innocent 
of the letters, they arc not uncul- 


tured. They have a spiritual back- 
ground which is enviable. They are 
familiar with the fundamentals of 
morality and religion by hearing 
about God, His incarnations, saints 
and sages from the professional 
dramatic troupes giving out religious 
performances and from individual 
story-tellers and wandering monks. 
They are conscious of the transitori- 
ness of this mundane world and look 
for God-realization as the ultimate 
object of life. Anyone who is 
conversant with Indian history 
and the mystic folk-lyrics sung by 
peasants and craftsmen will bear 
witness to this statement. 

The following folksong brings out 
remarkably the spiritual attitude of 
the Indian masses: 


0 my mind, let us go back to our own abode. 

In the foreign land of this world of change * 

Why roam in vain in garments strange? 

Sense-objects and things material — all aliens. 

In the love of those who arc not thy own 
Thou shouldst not forsake thy real kith and kin. 

The path of truth, though rough, steep and dark, 

Is the path for thee, pilgrim, march on steadily. 

Let discrimination be the burning torch to guide thy steps, 
And be sustained by love, pure, true and selfless. 

It is a treasure that will never fail thee. 


When dangers and difficulties beset thy path, do not be afraid. 
Humbly seek the protection of God— the King of kings, 
Whose sceptre of justice drives Death himself away. 



THE KEY-NOTE OF EASTERN CULTURE 

BY BHIKSHU VAJRABUDDHI 

[Rev. Vajrabuddlii is a Buddhist Monk of Ceylon belonging to German nationa- 
lity. He writes on the distinctive features of Eastern Culture, especially that of India, 
and draws an interesting contrast with the Culture of the West.] 


Life as manifested in this world of 
sound and colour moves on and is 
never at rest. Therefore world’s his- 
tory represents a varied, living pic- 
ture of many cultures. Just as the 
plants, living beings and cultures 
rise out of the darkness, bloom and 
laugh in the glimmering light, and 
disappear, all life is change and 
novelty — a creative evolution. The 
fickle dance of life resembles an 
ever-surging, never-ending sea wav- 
ing up and down, intensely jubilant, 
mortally grieved. 

Oswald Spengler, the great Ger- 
man historical writer of world-wide 
fame, studied the various cultures in 
this light and wrote his well-known 
book “The Decline of the West.” If 
we make a comparative study of the 
history of the East and the West 
as two organic cultural entities, it 
will be perfectly clear to us that this 
decline isi imminent in the process 
of evolution. But all the same we 
do not sec a great historical philoso- 
pher, (I lay stress upon the word 
‘great’) who has earnestly spoken or 
written anything about a similar, 
definite, decay or fall of the East 
and its hoary culture, especially of 
India and China. Let us critically 
investigate this point. 

It was a doom for Europe and the 
West that suddenly, nr s than a 
thousand years ago, its own heredi- 
tary religious and cultural develop- 
ment was attested almtfct complete- 


ly. By it the whole organic, cul- 
tural evolution was disturbed. A 
quite foreign and heterogeneous! 
church-doctrines — a full distortion 
of Christ’s original, pure and simple 
message from the East, was in- 
truded on the West and its sur- 
prised nations. As history plainly 
shows us, the new un-Aryan religion 
has always remained among the 
Western Aryans a mere external 
fashion and label. It never struck 
deep root, never was it able to pro- 
duce in the West an essentially reli- 
gious, Christian disposition in the 
sense of the Great Nazarenc. Since 
that time the soul of the Western 
culture is disintegrated and unor- 
ganic, and naturally, on the whole, 
became materialistic, violent and 
practically soulless. That could not 
be otherwise. 

II 

On the other hand it was very 
fortunate for the East, and India 
especially, that it had from the very 
outset its own original, hereditary re- 
ligion and organic culture in a 
straight descent. In India, the great 
illuminators and reformers, in most 
cases, found suitable conditions 
awaiting them. The generation to 
which they came were prepared to 
respond to their teachings. Indian 
culture has its foundation in this 
primeval spiritual wbalth which has 
an unblrolten history. Sb&lterc'd under 
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the immortal tree of Vedic thought 
the Indo- Aryans saw nations and 
cultures coming and, going. There 
is nothing in the world like the crea- 
tive and dynamic Sun of Hindustan, 
the eternal fountain-head of all light, 
wisdom and love for all. The 
golden thread of Vedic Idealism runs 
not only right across Hindu and 
Buddhistic cultures but also the 
whole of Asiatic thought. 

Wc can almost say that India’s 
civilising power dates, comparatively 
speaking, not from time but from 
eternity; India is very ancient and 
yet young. India is modern and 
also creative. At present India is 
passing through a period of revival. 
For me, as an European, it is very 
interesting to see. Very often in 
Ceylon, and generally in the East, I 
am gladly reminded of the time- 
honoured, everyday life and its 
characteristic features as described 
plainly and simply in the Christian 
Bible. It is my firm belief that India 
and Ceylon preserve great values; 
they are not without a deep 
root; they do not live exclu- 
sively on the superficial aspects 
of the modern life. The best 
men in the East are not dazzled by 
the mere material glitter of the West. 
The whole, undivided culture of the 
East cannot be uprooted so long as 
it is rooted firmly in the eternal 
Dharma, which comprehends the 
modem also, lienee in every cen- 
tury, with no exception of our modern 
age, the vigorous life of Vedic culture 
has produced spiritual geniuses, not 
to speak of leading men in secular 
fields. The Vedic genius seems to 
stand in symbolic relation to the 
high, snow-capped, giant-like peaks 
of the Himalayas from whose silent 
10 


heights the supreme vision of the 
Oneness of Truth or ultimate Reali- 
ty has spread throughout the land as 
the lofty revelations of the Vedas. 

The radiant light of universal sym- 
pathy and sympathising wisdom of the 
ancient Rislris and the Great Buddha, 
brings me to this question: What is 
the secret of Vedic culture which, sun- 
like, illuminates mankind in general 
with a veritable blaze of the Divine 
Light? What made it possible for 
India’s Message of hope and spiri- 
tual dynamism to go out and con- 
quer the vast Asia and impress its 
stamp on the whole East up to Japan? 

One-sided criticism and even cen- 
sure cannot destroy the imperishable 
values of a given culture. The spiri- 
tual urge of the Indians, like the 
mental urge of the Greeks has been 
many-sided, creating relationships 
between man and his total, rather 
than merely social, environment, 
directed by the single purpose of the 
attainment of a universal point of 
view. The relationships are not limi- 
ted to the material world; they 
extend to the ideal world. There are 
distinctions in the matter of emphasis 
over ideas; but the culture of 
India is ampler, more inward and 
inclusive, while that of Euorpe 
is narrower, more outward, more 
intellectual and exclusive. Thus the 
Indian equivalent of ‘ culture', i.c., 
Dharma. possesses a wider signifi- 
cance. If European culture may be 
called primarily social, and practical 
and rational, Indian culture and art 
may be considered primarily spiri- 
tual and intuitional. 

Ill 

Unity is the keynote of Eastern 
culture, whether it be of Hinduism or 
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Buddhism, Taoism or Confucianism. 
When I speak of Buddhism, I do not 
have in mind any secretarian religion 
of a separate order, of a new shed for 
the sheep. Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism are real sisters, off-shoots of 
the same tree of knowledge ; they are 
essentially one and universal. The 
mighty, world-shaking spiritual ener- 
gy and uniting sympathy of any 
Buddha can never brook any such 
heresy of separateness or new dis- 
crimination. The Buddhas and the 
Christs came 'not to destroy but to 
fulfil and to unify/ Even now, in 
this modem Age of synthesis and 
search for unity, there is no place for 
static and dogmatic conceptions of 
religion. 

I repeat it: Unity on principle is 
the keynote of Eastern culture, 
especially of Hinduism of Vedanta. 
In music it lias led to the unity of 
melody rather than the diversity of 
harmony. In painting it has en- 
couraged the treatment of a single 
motif rather than the complexity of 
a large group. In the monistic philo- 
sophy it has emphasized the supreme 
vision of the ‘One without a second* 
and the sense of Oneness — of the One 
undivided Reality and Truth. In 
poetry unity has found expression in 
the notion of ‘Bhava,* and has there- 
fore made the lyric and the lyric- 
epic of greater importance than the 
Drama. In religion it has knit philo- 
sophy and ritualism, aesthetics and 
ethics, in one. As a matter of course, 
one-pointedness plays an important 
part in the practice of direct and in- 
tuitive meditation. Concentration 
inspires religion and art- for art in 
itself is an act of creative meditation. 
Unity has led to an absence of dis- 
tinctions, which is at once the strength 
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and weakness of Indian mode of 
thinking. It has encouraged the In- 
dian mind, to ignore the so-called con- 
tradictions and paradoxes, and thus 
miss the advantage of the analytical 
tradition of the West. But it has 
rescued the whole Hindu and Bud- 
dhist tradition from the internecine 
conflicts between religion and philo- 
sophy, philosophy and art, art and 
religion and philosophy and life. 
They arc all but names for the One 
Truth. Therefore, never has India 
idolized a soulless, dead, world of 
bare matter and technique, deprived 
of spirit and spiritual ideals. The 
spirit of unity craves to contemplate 
on and to commune and to co- 
operate with, the One. The stre- 
nuous, intuitive contemplation en- 
riches the intellectual, the communion 
chastens the emotional, and the co- 
operation with the One inspires t lie 
moral nature of man, until the whole 
personality reaches out for the bliss- 
ful illumination which brings beauty, 
freedom and purpose into life. 

IV 

A living, creative religion having 
a universality of spirit and a culture 
equally wide, manifests itself in 
truth, goodness and. beauty. A civi- 
lising religion must be a power that 
causes the manifestation of these. 
This inner urge for higher and higher 
levels of life which is natural and 
which never stops, is the cause of all 
evolution towards perfection. The 
person who is in possession of the 
absolute truth alone can be really 
good. The man who knows the truth 
realises that he is not an individual 
or a separate ego-self. He realises 
that the Soul of hid soul is the One— 
the Nameless and Formless. And he 
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is therefore essentially one with all, 
that is, he is God. He will not there- 
fore) do what he would if he had 
thought of himself as an individual 
pitted against other individuals. He 
will not set any value on mean sense 
pleasures or attach any exaggerated 
importance to worldly possessions and 
actions. He is in tune with the in- 
finite and must therefore be good. 
Possession of absolute truth is essen- 
tial to absolute goodness. Again 
wherever there is goodness there is 
harmony, and harmony is the essence 
of beauty and perfection, lying deep 
in the hearts of even the worst sin- 
ners. Besides, truth is harmony with 
reality and must, therefore, possess 
beauty, affecting the mind in subtlest 
ways. . 

The intellectual and analytical ten- 
dency in the West influenced these 
three basic categories of bonum, 
wrum und| pulchrum to be treated as 
distinct, and as a result they even 
came to be looked upon as sepa- 
rate branches of investigation. 
In India the holy and blissful path to 
realization is expressed by a single 
term signifying the completely inte- 
grated personality through life, on 
the strength of goodness, achieved 
through knowledge or truth, and 
through joy or beauty. Direct ex- 
perience and creative concentration 
has meant a great deal to the spiri- 
tual life of the Orient. It is a 
faculty in the intuitive mind which 
has inspired and still inspires men to 
accept life as a term of royal art and 
apprenticeship for Self-realization. 
A thoroughly cultured man is a per- 
fect artist of life and has developed 
all the latent powers of his personali- 
ty. Only such a man can, in Pla- 
tonic phraseology, “be the Ideal man 


and move with ease and grace in the 
world of being.” 

V 

Therefore, wherever religion is a 
living force, and religion and life are 
really one, there it finds its natural 
expression in the full-bloom of a 
vigorous culture and a strong and 
healthy art. Nobody can deny that 
religion forms one of the most im- 
portant ingredients in the composi- 
tion of a culture. In fact, religion 
and life becomes art itself, just 
as art in its highest attain- 
ments becomes religion. Genuine art 
is the measure for the liveliness of a 
religion. The highest combination 
of art and religious life has been rea- 
lised in past millenniums when artist 
Yogins and mystics of India materia- 
lized their brilliant vision in scul- 
pture and painting, hymn and 
architecture, philosophy and poetry. 
So they earned the message of a new 
civilization all over Asia up to Japan. 
It is India’s most precious heritage 
in stone dating from silence and 
eternity. Thereby the East has suc- 
ceeded in what has never yet been 
reached by the West: the visible re- 
presentation or incarnation of the 
Divine as such. This the well-known 
German philosopher, Count Kaiser- 
ling, had to concede: ‘T know noth- 
ing more grand in this world than 
the figure of Buddha; it is an abso- 
lutely perfect embodiment of spiri- 
tuality in the visible domain.” 

Unity is the keynote and the un- 
shakable fundamental of Eastern 
culture, specially of India. One need 
not have read much of Indian thought 
in order to appreciate it in all its 
innermost meaning. It is quite sure, 
truth is more than what could be 
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thought, and the very living embodi- 
ment of Truth that manifested in its 
full brilliancy, 2500 years ago, was 
still greater and more splendid than 
what one can find in the compiled 
Pali books of monastic editors. 
The whole human race has produced 
but one such wonderful character. 
There is only one Truth and Ultimate 
Reality. Lord Buddha is the fulfil- 
ment of the Unity and Universalism 
of the all-embracing Sanatana- 
Dharma which embodies that Truth. 
The greatest man ever born, the 
Buddha was the most correct expo- 
nent of the spirit as distinct from the 
letter of the ancient Vedic religion. 
His living and dynamic spirit can 
only be understood by personal and 
direct experience. The Buddha does 
not live in books or Pali formulae. 
Therefore the most important and 
decisive factor in the Buddha’s life 
is for me nothing but his unique 
spiritual experience and Enlighten- 
ment in the moonlit night of 
Uruvela. The same enlightenment 
can come to all, if they be strong and 
pure morally. The Eternal Light in 
which you take your refuge is with- 
in you. Buddha’s spirit is in the 
very heart of man; it is the very 
essence, intrinsically pure, by which 
man rises above, transcends the 
‘Khandhaa’ and becomes Divine. 
Call this experience what you like; 
it matters not; the thing is to realize 
it. Practice, and not theory, counts 
in life; and the touchstone of living 
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philosophy and religion is, after all, 
action and realization. 

It behoves the adherents of all 
religions to aspire to become more 
aware of their common source 
and to be in accord with the spirit 
of unity. All ‘heresy of separateness’ 
will then vanish. There is only one re- 
ligion. The expansive power and con- 
tagious influence of a new affection 
is the most potent agent in ousting an 
old, unhealthy one. I should like to 
call it ‘aggressiveness’ in the spiritual 
sense. We can be united and yet 
have different opinions. The spiri- 
tual genius of the Hindu race — the 
great mother of many nations and 
cultures — alone has discovered and 
realized this important principle. 
Nothing else really exists but the one 
Truth. Strip it off the casual label 
and the personal-colouring of the 
teacher and then it is seen to be the 
same Truth. 

In hoc signo vinc.es. In this sign 
the world will be victorious. Then 
the tree of mankind will produce a 
luxuriant foliage and plentiful fruit- 
age of ideal characters. We shall be 
strong as adamant, pure as purity 
itself, invincible against all tyranny 
and wickedness. Wc shall be a power 
and blessing to the country and 
humanity, helping the evolution of 
lifo. 

May wc realize that light and wis- 
dom inherent and hidden within us, 
and radiate it to our fellow-beings! 


VEDANTA KB8ABI 



RENUNCIATION: 

A FUNDAMENTAL NEED OF SPIRITUAL LIFE 

BY SWAMI YATISWARANANDA 

(These are the notes of the class-talk given by the Swami to a group of spiritual 
aspirants in Wiesbaden, Germany.— The Editors.] 


I 

Jivahood or the consciousness of 
being a self separate from God al- 
ways means pain, bondage and limi- 
tation. Without getting rid of Jiva- 
hood by attaining Brahman, or realiz- 
ing the Divine, none can become free. 
Jivahood brings attachment and 
the different forms of so-called human 
love and hatred, whirh only mean 
pain and misery. The Jiva has to 
undergo the cndlese cycle of births 
and deaths so long as he does not 
realize his true eternal nature. We 
want freedom and fearlessness. Wc 
want to break the limitations of the 
body and the mind and be free. 
This wc can never attain, so long as 
we cling to our different desires and 
passions and animal cravings. Self 
realization cannot be obtained with- 
out the renunciation of all our cling- 
ing to body and mind — to our own 
bodies and minds, as well as to those 
of others. 

Our great sage Sankaraeharya says, 
“A human birth, desire for emanci- 
pation and contact with a holy man — 
these three are very rare and are at- 
tained only through the grace of the 
Lord.” But then even these three ad- 
vantages do not suffice. We must be 
eager to profit by these three and 
be willing to sacrifice everything 
for the higher life. Without paying 
the full price we cannot become free 
or fearless; and without fearlessness 
•Bd freedom there is no happiness 


for us neither in this life nor in any 
future life. All our petty human 
affections and aversions, all our de- 
sires I for name and fame, all our 
clinging to the phenomenon, mean 
slavery and pain; and so long as we 
do not realize this clearly, we shall 
certainly remain the bond-slaves of 
our senses and passions. Think 
of Swami Vivekananda’s wonderful 
spirit of renunciation! Try to follow 
him. Think of him and of all the 
struggles he had to undergo while his 
life was being moulded by his Guru, 
Sri Ramakrishna. All this cannot be 
gained for nothing. You must be 
eager to realize something. You 
must be prepared to sacrifice all your 
petty feelings and personal desires 
for the Highest; then alone, one day, 
the Highest will be yours. Struggle, 
struggle, struggle. This is the only 
way. Remember, salvation can be 
had only in this human birth. In no 
other birth is it possible to attain to 
salvation. So Sankara somewhere 
says, “It is not even desirable for 
man to attain to the state of a Deva, 
for even the Devas are slaves to their 
desires. Therefore the human birth 
is the best of all births.” 

In the Katha-Upanishad there is 
a fine passage that says, “Know that 
the Self is the master of the chariot 
— he who sits in it. The body is 
the chariot Consider the intellect as 
the charioteer and the mind as the 
reins. The senses, they say, are tip 
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hones. The roads are the sense- 
objects. The wise call him the eo- 
joyer when he is united with the 
body, senses and the mind.” “He 
who is always of unrestrained mind 
and devoid of right understanding, 
his senses become uncontrollable like 
the wicked horses of the charioteer.” 

Without practising strict conti- 
nence in thought, word and deed, — 
without trying to purify your whole 
mind, feelings thoughts and actions, 
nothing will be of any avail. Even 
the Christian mystics put this 
period of what they called ‘purga- 
tion’ first. Purity in body and mind 
is the sine qua non of all spiritual 
life, and whoever is not prepared to 
pay that price to the full, will fall 
away from the ideal, sooner or later. 
This is the relentless law, and it has 
always been so in all countries. 

“He who is always of restrained 
mind and has right understanding, 
his senses are controllable like the 
good horses of the charioteer.” 

“And he who is devoid of proper 
understanding, thoughtless and always 
impure, never attains that goal, and 
gets into the round of births and 
deaths.” 

"But he who is intelligent, ever 
pure and with the mind controlled, 
reaches that goal whence none is bom 
again.” 

"The man who has intelligence for 
his charioteer and the mind as the 
well-controlled rein — he attains the 
aid of tlje journey, that Supreme 
Place of toe Divine.” (Katha Upd.) 

II 

Renunciation and chastity are 
necessary. Without thes' there is 
no spiritual life. And renunciation 
means not only outward renun- 


ciation, but mental renunciation too. 
We must renounce all our clinging to 
our own bodies and minds and to 
those of others^ becoming truly dis- 
passionate and non-attached, in every 
way. It is not enough if we do this 
with reference to certain things and 
persons, while trying to cling to 
others all the more. Why is renunci- 
ation necessary? Why should we 
have so much renunciation and non- 
attachment? Spiritual practice can 
never be successfully performed with- 
out giving up all old associations 
which are not helpful to the 
aspirants with reference to things and 
to people. Only to the extent to 
which wc are prepared to renounce 
our desires and passions and our 
clinging to others, either in affection 
or in aversion, can we practise true 
religion with profit and can any pro- 
gress be made. Never allow your 
mind to delude you on this point. 
The mind always tries to bring for- 
ward some plausible reason or other, 
— why we cannot renounce this or 
that tiling, why wc should be in the 
company of such ajnd such a 
person, why it is our duty to talk 
to him or her etc. Never believe 
your mind in such Cases. It is al- 
ways out to deceive you and to be- 
come the spokesman for your sub- 
conscious or half-conscious desires. 
So wc need not only do Japam ancf 
prayer and meditation and other 
spiritual practices but also have re- 
nunciation; and only to the extent to 
which we succeed in having more and 
more true renunciation and non- 
attachment, can all these have any 
effect. When these two are com- 
bined, spiritual practices and renun- 
ciation, it becomes possible for us to 
control the mind and begin cleaning 
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all its dirty nooks and crannies, where 
we have allowed all kinds of filth to 
accumulate for ages and ages, 
through countless births. 

Things or persons whom we love, 
draw the mind, bring attachment, 
hatred and aversion — love and 
aversion are only the obverse and the 
reverse of the self-same coin. Never 
make any mistake as to this. So 
they come under the same category. 
Hatred or aversion is love or attach- 
ment turned upside down. It is not 
something essentially different. We 
must get rid of all forms of attach- 
ment and of all forms of fear by be- 
coming dispassionate, and free from 
personal likes and dislikes. We must 
be kind without ever becoming per- 
sonal, and there should never be any 
personal claim on anybody or 
anybody's love; nor should we 
under any circumstances ever allow 
anybody to have any personal 
claim on us or on our affection. 
Christ says, “lie who loves father 
and mother more than Me is not 
worthy of Me,” and there is nothing 
truer than that. Rut he who allows 
any other person to lovo him more 
than the Divine, is not worthy of the 
Divine either, and will never attain 
the Divine, however hard he may 
try. We only get what we sow, and 
so long as we go on sowing all these 
petty affections and hatreds, these 
likes and dislikes, fettering ourselves 
and others with the chains! of so- 
callekl love etc., wc shall remain 
bondslaves, eternally bringing misery 
on ourselves and on others. Misery 
will always come. In some cases it 
comes soon, in others late; but all 
have to pay for their folly. 

Learn to develop the spirit of true 
non-attachment. Free the mind from 


all old associations connected with 
purely human forms of love and 
aversion, connected with attachment 
and sex; for only then will spiritual 
practices become possible. Every- 
thing before that is just an attempt 
at spiritual practice, and nothing 
more. 

Hatred is as bad as attachment. 
Hatred is as bad as love or personal 
affection, in fact, the same thing. 
Love and hatred are but the two 
sides of the same coin, as I said be- 
fore. Never delude yourself into 
thinking that one is better than the 
other. Both are fetters and degrade 
the human being, preventing it from 
rising to its true stature. 

And this is the secret which all who 
desire to lead a spiritual life should 
know. There is both love and hatred, 
and we cannot get rid of them all at 
once. So what to do? We may keep 
our love and we may keep our hatred, 
but wo should consciously direct our 
love only to the Highest, to the Di- 
vine; never to any person or any 
thing; and our hatred should be 
directed towards everything that 
prevents us from realising our 
true nature and towards all obstacles, 
everything that stands in the way of 
our progress. And there may be an 
amount of healthy and manly self- 
condemnation, but it should never be- 
come destructive or end in negative 
emotionalism: “0 what a sinner, what 
a despicable sinner I am!” If I have 
done wrong in the past, it is over. 
Tvot me know that I have done wrong, 
but let me not brood over it. Let me 
turn over a new leaf and do better in 
future; let me be more wide-awake 
in future and learn to be a human 
being instead of an animal. That is 
the proper way. Whether we are 
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young or old, wo must all be reborn 
in the world of the spirit and begin 
our march towards Truth. 

In the beginning spiritual practices 
produce both, good results and bad 
results. When you go and water the 
garden nicely, you will get fine fra- 
grant roses, but at the same time all 
the weeds will grow in great abun- 
dance. So you will have to do a lot 
of cleaning and cutting and uproot- 
ing. 

Too much worldliness is like fire. 
It bums the human heart. It makes 
it callous and unable to appreciate 
spiritual life or even come to know 
what real spiritual life means. The 
faculty of intuition becomes so dull- 
ed in the worldly person that he is 
no longer sensitive to higher vibra- 
tions and higher truths, but just goes 
on wallowing in the mire of his de- 
sires and sex-bound and sex-condi- 
tioned affections. 

in 

All earnest aspirants should observe 
strict chastity in thought, word and 
deed. True chastity can never be 
observed if we are careless in our 
company or allow old associations to 
come up in our mind through lack of 
discretion regarding our talks and 
the people we meet. It takes a long 
time to eradicate impure impressions, 
even when there is a sincere attempt 
to do so; and it can never be done if 
they do not avoid each others' com- 
pany for a very long time. There 
should be no self-deception as to this. 

Christ says, “For there are some 
eunuchs, which were born so from 
their mothers’ womb: there are some 
eunuchs, which were made eunuchs of 
men; a!nd there be eunuchs, which 
have made themselves eunuchs for 


the kingdom of heaven’s sake. He 
that is able to receive, let him re- 
ceive.” This was the passage Sri 
Ramakrishna told the two boys, Sasi 
and Sarat, (who were latter known 
as Swami Saradananda and Swami 
Ramakrishnananda) when they first 
went to see him. He remarked that 
marriage is the root of all bondage. 
All the Great Ones have been unani- 
mous as to this fact, but worldly 
people are always so anxious to do 
something for God’s creation, as if 
God needed their help! All hypocrisy 
and cant. God docs not need anybody’s 
help; God docs not need anybody to 
help Him in His creation; neither do 
these people really care. What they 
want is their enjoyment, not God’s 
creation. People who arc able fully 
to control the sex-impulse for many 
years and to observe strict continence 
in thought, word and deed, gain in- 
credible creative strength on a higher 
plane. They alone really enjoy life, 
even physically, because they alone 
are masters over their body and over 
their moods, and can direct them as 
they like. A good horseman has great 
pleasure in riding his horse and in 
making it follow his wishes. Worldly 
people do not know the amount of 
enjoyment a perfectly chaste person 
gets even out of his body, not to 
speak of his mind. 

To think of one’s own ancestors is 
out-and-out materialism. We alone 
ate our ancestors, not our parents or 
forefathers. They have given us the 
instrument, but what we are wo owe 
to ourselves. It is very wrong and 
very low to conceive life in terms of 
biological heredity. 

Really speaking, the task of spiri- 
tual life is to find the radius that 
leads one to the centre. And here 
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the same coat cannot fit all, as Swami 
Vivekanahda used to say. At the 
beginning there must be faith and 
strict obedience to the instructions 
given us by our teacher. But faith 
must never end in faith, but in actual 
living experience. And then, if you 
want signs, — signs there arc many, 
if you only open your eyes and think. 

IV 

There should bo faith — iShraddlia — 
in the words of the Seers, faith m the 
words of the teachers and prophets, 
faith in one’s own potential strength 
and purity. Without a working ideal 
spiritual life cannot begin, if we put 
this working ideal too high nothing 
cau be achieved, but, at the same 
time, we should never lower the ideal 
as such, but rise to it step by step 
by taking higher and higher ideals. 

Faith, as such, is not enough. You 
must strive your utmost. Ethical 
culture means chastity; purity in 
thought, word and deed; purity in 
food; purity in one's company and 
associations; purity in what one 
listens to. And purity of a chaste 
life is more important than any other 
of the spiritual practices. Without 
these, as a matter of fact, spiritual 
practice is useless and becomes a 
mockery. 

First comes physical purity. Then 
the mind must be tackled and con- 
trolled. Then comes the control of 
speech which is most essential. We 
should never listen to anything that 
is not perfectly pure and should be- 
have in such a manner that others 
will not dare to discuss anything im- 
pure in our presence. This is the 
first step. After that a new attitude 
has to be deVelopled with regard to 


all things or objects that tempt us in 
any way, till perfect indifference 
with reference to them all is reached. 
So we should keep strict watch over 
all the movements of our mind so as 
to become more and more conscious, 
more and more wide-awake and de- 
finite, in everything. There should 
not be any unconscious moment in 
our life. 

You see, this is very, very, essen- 
tial, because in the first period of 
spiritual life — and the first period 
may extend over many, many years — 
body-consciousness becomes stronger, 
and the mind tends to wander more 
than it used to do before any prac- 
tices were taken up. At the same 
time, affections and aversions become 
more prominent and more dangerous 
if we do not scrupulously avoid coming 
into touch with their objects, cither 
mentally or physically, or both. All 
who arc not careful in this will one 
day have a nasty fall. 

For a time the body becomes in 
a special way the centre of con- 
sciousness in the beginner as soon as 
lie begins to try to draw the mind 
away. So we should not allow our- 
selves to be hoodwinked by the subtle 
desires of our body and our mind 
that may crop up and try to drag 
us away to their particular objects 
which they wish to enjoy. The aspi- 
rant can never be too careful in 
his us:ociations and the company 
he keeps during the first years of his 
training for the higher life. Many 
do not realise this and then come to 
grief. So wc should learn to be 
conscious, to be aware of our motives, 
and stop ail forms of drifting and all 
expressions of a merely instinctive 
life. 



THE NARADA BHA&TI SUTRAS 

(OR NARADA’S APHORISMS ON DIVINE LOVE) 

BY SWAMI THYAGISANANDA 

[The name of sage Narada is familiar to every Hindu. Ho is both a kuower and a 
lover of God— a Jnani and a Bhcikta in one. His aphorisms on divine love form one 
of the most inspiring Chapters in India’s religious literature.! 


Sutras 51 to 55. 

In the last five Sutras, Narada des- 
cribed to us the various steps in the 
ladder of love leading to the foot- 
stool of God. We have seen how 
Narada is very particular in insisting 
that the last and final step to which 
all others must lead must be Prema 
or undiluted love. Now the question 
arises as (o how to satisfy oneself 
that this last step is reached through 
the various other practices. Narada 
points out that it is indeed impossible 
for him to give an adequate idea of 
love so as to enable one to identify 
it when it appears, as it is an inner 
experience which defies precise analy- 
sis and description. Nevertheless it 
would not at all be difficult to recog- 
nise it when one reaches that stage, 
inasmuch as it is self-evident and 
needs no external proof. One who 
calls for a previous description of this 
love so that it may be easily recognis- 
ed and identified when it actually 
appears, is just like the child in Sri 
Ramakrishna’s parable, who asks his 
mother to wake him up when he is 
hungry. Karachi's reply to such a 
question is the same as the mother's 
reply to her child that there would 
arise no such necessity for her to 
wake him up, as the. hunger itself 
will surely wake him up when the 
time comes. 

n to n 

the intrinsic nature 
of love srftfofai is incapable 


of being described precise- 
ly- 

51. The intrinsic nature of 
love in itself defies exact and 
precise analysis, definition or 
description. 

A otc . — Every verbal description 
has its own limitations. It can never 
be a perfect representation or substi- 
tute for the object itself. The des- 
cription must necessarily be coloured 
by the delects of the observer, the 
limitations of language, etc. When 
such is the fact even in the case of 
an external object which can be 
easily analysed and, scrutinised, how 
much more inadequate should be the 
description of an inner experience 
like love! The intellectual equip- 
ment necessary for such introspection 
and description is very rare. He who 
has such equipment has often no ex- 
perience of love. Even if one is 
fortunate to have the experience itself 
as well as the intellectual equipment 
necessary, the moment the search- 
light of the intellect is turned on the 
experience, the latter vanishes and 
becomes a thing of Uic past. More- 
over, when the experience itself 
•■nme.-, the mind becomes so wholly 
absorbed in it that it is not possible 
for the mind to observe and study the 
experience critically. A third man, like 
the psychologist of religion, who 
pretends to give such a description, 
being an utter stranger to the experi- 
ence itself, has to depend upon the 
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secondary evidence afforded by the 
not un-often uncritical observations 
and analysis of the mystics or de- 
votees; or he has to rely merely on 
the physical effects visible on the 
devotee, as the Behaviouristic School 
of Psychology does. In either case 
the account of devotion, as given by 
a psychologist of religion like Lcuba, 
is quite! unreliable and untrue. 

In the next Sutra, Naracla gives an 
analogy to illustrate his point. 

u n 

52. It is like the experience 
of joy which a dumb man has 
when he takes something sweet. 

Note . — Nobody dares deny that the 
dumb man has his pleasures of the 
palate, merely because he is not able 
to describe it on account of the de- 
fects in his vocal organs. Similarly 
nobody should be foolish enough to 
deny the experience itself of the 
lover simply because it cannot, be 
precisely described. Like the dumb 
man's joy which can he only felt by 
him, love is an inner experience only 
to he felt and not fit to he 
described. 

In the next Sutra the author points 
out how even if it is not deseribable, 
love makes its presence felt by the 
devotee when the conditions arc 
favourable. 

TOiraft qqtfa qit ii n 

fl^that love * afft anywhere TOT 
in what is made fit for its 
manifestation manifests 

itself. 

53. That love, nevertheless 
manifests itself in whosoever has 
made himself fit for such mani- 
festation by constant Sadhana. 


Note . — Thq moment the conditions 
are! favourable and the mind becomes 
sufficiently pure as a result of the 
exercises prescribed before, the ex- 
perience of love comes automatically, 
and makes itself felt by the devotee. 
This shows the intimate organic re- 
lation that exists between the various 
preliminary spiritual practices and 
love which forms the last rung in the 
ladder. Narada, who is both a 
Jnani and Bhakta, is in a peculiarly 
favourable position to proclaim to 
the world the reality of the experi- 
ence of love, although he professes 
himself unable to do full justice to 
it in his attempts at description. He 
thus boldly challenges the uncritical 
opinions of western psychologists of 
Religion like Lcuba who often re- 
legates such experience to the same 
category as hallucination and hys- 
teria, which are forms of mental 
diseases, often caused by over-wrought 
nerves or repression. Because these 
psychologists have not sufficiently 
purified their minds of the dirt of 
egoism, they could not have had the 
first-hand experience, and arc there- 
fore unreliable and dangerous guides. 

The next Sutra points out. why the 
experience is indescribable, and why 
such mistakes are made by psycho- 
logists. 

q&m ii n 

devoid of all attributes 
devoid of all chara- 
cteristic tendencies to selfish 
action 5rfcr*PT-*WH<i expanding 
every moment arRflwH, homogen- 
eous and integral sub- 
tler than the subtlest of 

the nature of an inner experience 
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manifesting itself in the wake of 
the fulfilment of certain definite 
condition. 

54. Devoid of all attributes 
and free from all characteristic 
tendencies to selfish action, it is 
of the nature of a homogeneous 
and integral subjective experi- 
ence, subtler than the subtlest, 
manifesting itself automatically 
in the wake of the fulfilment of 
certain conditions, and expand- 
ing every moment. 

Notes. — 1. Devoid of attributes etc. 
Mind and the senses can grasp and 
language can describe a substance 
only through its characteristic pro- 
perties and tendencies to action. 
Devotion or Preraa being devoid of 
such could not be described. No 
particular characteristic can be pre- 
dicated as typical of a Bhakta as 
all such characteristics can be found 
associated with various other emo- 
tions also. 

2. Homogeneous etc. The experi- 
ence of love is one and indivisible. 
All the powers of the mind are so 
unified and integrated that it is not 
possible for the several functions such 
as the intellect, emotion and will to 
work separately. Even the subject- 
object relation, so necessary for ob- 
servation and description, does not 
exist in that state. The logical 
and intellectual powers of the in- 
tellect are kept in abeyance at the 
time of experience. Hence, how to 
observe and describe? 

3. Subject to experience. Not capa- 
ble of being observed by an outsider 
and so defying description on the 
mere basis of its physical manifesta- 


tions, as advocated by the Be- 
haviouristic school of psychologists. 
These psychologists have not had 
sufficient spiritual training, and as 
the necessary conditions for the 
manifestation of religious devotion 
are not fulfilled in them, they cannot 
have the inner experience itself. 

4. Subtler etc. It is so very elu- 
sive. The moment one tries to 
cognise it as an object, the experi- 
ence itself vanishes*. 

5. Expanding etc. Ordinary emo- 
tions arc dependent on certain causes 
and are therefore transitory. When 
the cause of the emotion disappears, 
the emotion also vanishes. One be- 
comes satiated in a short time by 
sense enjoyments. But this devotion 
only becomes more and more enjoy- 
able and gathers a greater strength 
with each experience. Thus one 
becomes never satiated, and thus it 
can be eternally enjoyed. Compare 
the modern Christian conception of 
eternally progressive enjoyment in 
heaven. Also Prof. Alexander’s con- 
ception of deity itself as that higher 
life still waiting to be evolved. 

nro sfcrrasitoTfrr, tin #r 
it n n 

^ That SR attaining that 
^ only aresitoiqfif sees hears 
speaks f^rofer thinks. 

55. Attaining this love, one 
sees and hears only that, Ijalks 
and thinks only that. 

Note . — The whole mind is so ab- 
sorbed in the experience that thought 
itself expires in the enjoyment. 
Every activity of the mind and sense 
will be redolent with the sweetness of 
love. 
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Hindu Civilisation: By Radha Kumud 
Mukhcrji , MA., Ph.D., Published by 
Longman's Green Co., 39, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 4- Price 15 sh. Pages 
351 . 

Among the modem historians of India 
Prof. Radha Kumud Mukherji has already 
distinguished himself by his many works 
on diverse subjects, such as Indiun ship- 
ping, Hindu nationalism, local government 
in ancient India, and biographies of great 
Indian rulers like Harsha and Asoka. 
While most of his earlier books deal with 
some special aspect of Indian history, the 
present one under review is a general 
account, of the growth of Indian civilisa- 
tion up to the establishment of the Muu- 
ryan Empire. Besides its own excellence, 
the value of Prof. Mukherji ’s work is en- 
hanced by the fact that barring the work 
of R. C. i)utt, which has now become 
somewhat out of date due to the progress 
of research, there is no other handbook 
specially devoted to the subject and suited 
to the needs of both the scholars and 
general readers. 

In the ease of India more than of any 
country, it is true to say that a historian 
has necessarily to be more a student of 
civilisation than of mere political and 
military events. Earlier to the writings 
of the Greeks recording the invasion of 
Alexander (330 B.C.), we have no source- 
book dealing exclusively with the political 
development of India. But yet the India 
of Alexander's time was the product of 
millenniums of political evolution beginning 
from 3,250 B.C., which Is the date assigned 
to the earliest Indian civilisation, namely 
that of the Indus valley. Even to recon- 
struct the barest skeleton of India’s poli- 
tical growth during this immense period of 
time, besides depending on the results of ex- 
cavations, one has to have recourse largely 
to books like the Vedas, Itihasas, Puranas, 
grammatical works, and Buddhist Canoni- 
cal writings. All these books are primarily of 
religious and cultural interest, the referen- 
ces to political and military events being 
either parenthetical in nature, or intro- 
duced as subservient to the religious themes 


that formed the primary interest of 
their writers. Prof. Radha Kumud 
Mukherji’s attempt to treat Hindu history 
as history of civilisation is, therefore, more 
in agreement with the spirit of our tradi- 
tions than other works on Indian history 
that one usually conies across. 

Prof. Mukherji does not, however, neg- 
lect the political aspect of Indian history. 
Indeed he gives us the outline, together 
with many details reconstructed by him 
of the growth of Indian political life from 
the time of the Mahenjo-Daro civilisation. 
But for him this is only the framework 
for presenting the real essence of Indian 
history — the growth of social institutions, 
the rise of religious theories and sects, the 
working of republican, monarchical and 
imperial traditions, the gradual fusion of 
diverse races and cultures into one common 
Hindu civilisation extending from the 
Himalayas to the Cape Comorin, the life 
and teachings of groat spiritual leaders like 
Yajnavalkya, Mahavira and the Buddha, 
the evolution of art, and all other features 
of life that make the dry bones of history 
interesting and worth preserving. 

The book is scholarly in as far as it 
seeks to avoid all wishful thinking and to 
utilise all available materials on the subject 
including the latest excavations of Mahenjo- 
Daro. But it is not too stiff or technical 
for the general reader. Any cultured person 
will find it absorbingly interesting. We 
wish it supplants all the other books deal- 
ing with the same period, that are at 
present recommended as text-books for 
students of Indian history in our Colleges. 

(1) Ancient Tales of Hindustan; (2) 
Dramatic Poems: By A. Christiana Albers , 
P.O. Box 247 , Calcutta. Pages 123 & 259 
respectively . 

In the first of these one gets accounts of 
the stories of famous epic figures like 
Ekalavya, Sri Krishna, Dhniva, Vikra- 
maditya, Bhishma, and Chandrahasa. In 
the second one gets a dramatic presentation 
of the stories of well-known personages of 
Indian history or mythology like Nurjahan, 
Harischandra, Nala, Zeb-un-Nisa, Yoga- 
maya, etc. 
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The books are mostly in blank verse. 
The author writes with much effect. She 
has been able to enter into the spirit of 
Hindu ideals of life and character, and re- 
produce them vigorously through the 
medium of English verse. The books make 
very pleasant reading. 

Shells from the Sea-shore: By K. R. 
Menon, Pk. D. f Published by the Greater 
Indian Publishing House , 80 Wilkie Road f 
Singapore. Price 1 1.00 . Pages 68. 

This is a book of poems recording the 
suggestions that came to the author’s mind 
at various moments and at the sight of 
various objects of every-day life. As ex- 
amples of the themes dealt with we may 
mention the Moon, the Fallen Tree, the 
Cock, Diplomacy, Baby, Poverty, Peace, etc. 
Dr. Menon writes with much feeling and his 
verses suggest a deep understanding of 
life and Nature life. 

Bhagavad-Gita : By a Sndhu, Sanatann 
Dharma Publishing House, Eranakulam . 
Second Edition; Price: annas It. 

This book contains English translation 
of the text of the Bhagavad-Gita with 
foot notes, forming the first part of Gita 
Rahasva by the same author. 

(1) A Catechism of Instruction; (2) A 
Catechism of Enquiry: Being instructions 
of Sri Ramana Maharshi, Published by 
Ntranjanananda Suamy, Sri. Ramanasra- 
mam, Thiruvannamalai , Pages 43 <fc t3; 
Price 6 as. or 10d., A 4 os. or 8d. } respec- 
tively. 

Maha Yoga or The Upanishadic Lore: 
By Who, Published by The New Light 
Publishing House, Pudukotah. Pages 120. 
Price Re. 1, or 2 sh. 


PONB 

Although these books are brought out 
by two different publishers, they deal with 
one and the same subject, namely, the 
teachings of the well-known saint of our 
times, Sri Ramana Maharshi of Thiruvan- 
namalai. Sri Ramana Maharshi stands for 
the highest ideals of Advaita Vedanta in 
their unsullied form. In his teachings he 
has divested Advaita of all the controver- 
sialist tendency, which even this transcen- 
dental Gospel has contracted on account 
of its association with Pundits and logicians 
during several centuries past. That Ad- 
vaita is neither a dogma nor an intellectual 
theory but a simple system of experimental 
psychology that seeks for the innermost 
truth in man, and urges and helps him to 
proceed with this task in the midst of all 
the pre -occupations of life— is the impres- 
sion one gains on reading Sri Ramana 
Maharshi’s teachings. The chief task to 
which Advaita sets itself is the removal of 
the ego, which is the source of all igno- 
rance ami suffering. Sri Ramana Maharshi 
teaches the cause and cure of this disease 
of ego-sense in a manner that is at once 
clear, convincing and free from theological 
predilections. That is why his teachings 
have been very appealing to many modem 
men with a critical mind. 

Of these books, the first two are the 
translations from Tamil of the instructions 
originally imparted by the sage. The 
Catechism of Instruction takes the form of 
questions and answers, and may therefore 
be found very convenient by people who 
want the teachings presented in a brief 
and pointed manner. The Maha Yoga is 
a more systematic and elaborate exposition 
of the sage’s teachings. The learned and 
critical minded students will find it very 
helpful in understanding his message. 
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• President’s Sojum 
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His Holiness Srimat Swami Virajanandftji 
Maharaj, President of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission, was on a tour for 
over a month in the South. Starting 
from the Headquarters on the 9th of April, 
he made brief stays in various centres of 
the Mission at Puri, Bhuvaneswar, Wal- 
tair, Madras and Ootacamund. He was 
received with due honour by the prominent 
citizens and admirers of the Mission in all 
these places, and was accorded public re- 
ceptions at the important stations. Two 
important functions of permanent interest 
he went through at Madras: the one was 
the consecration of the New Shrine room 
dedicated to the Goddess of Learning at 
the Ramakrishna Mission Students’ Home 
and the other 1 lie ’inauguration of the 
Centenary Library at the Ramakrishna 
Math, Mylapore. Madras. (We give be- 
low details of the second function). 
All through his tour, besides the impetus 
given to the various spiritual and 
philanthropic activities going on under the 
auspices of the Ramakrishna Movement in 
various centres, by his presence, the 
Swamiji was specially instrumental in 
giving a proper start to the practical 
spiritual life of several devotees by indi- 
vidual personal instruction and direct aid. 
After the strenuous tour of over a mouth 
on his spiritual mission the Swamiji has 
loft for the Himalayas from Madras, on 
15th May by the Grand Trunk Express. 

Opening of the Centenary Library 
at Madras 

The Centenary Lihrary attached to the 
Sri Ramakrishna Math at Mylapore was 
declared open on the morning of 10th May 
by Swami Virajananda, head of the Sri 
Ramakrishna Mission. There was a large 
Withering of the residents of the city and 
disciples of the Math. 

The function commenced with a reli- 
gious ritual and installation of a portrait 
of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna in the 
Library Hall after Puja. Special prayers 


and invocation songs were sung by Sri- 
mati C. Saraswati Bai. 

Rao Bahadur C. Ramanujachari, Secre- 
tary of the Sri Ramakrishna Mission 
Home, received the guests and led them 
to the hall where the opening ceremony 
took place. 

On* behalf of the Centenary Celebration 
Committee, Mr. C. R. Srinivasan, made a 
statement in regard to the library. 

Mr. C. R. Srinivasan’s Statement 

The Committee expected, Mr. Srinivasan 
said, to collect sufficient amount to be 
able, after meeting the celebration ex- 
penses, to create the nuclei for two perma- 
nent funds, one for relief work and another 
for publication and propaganda. But the 
collections not being sufficient for both the 
purposes contemplated, the Committee re- 
solved to get at least one of the objects 
well startl'd instead of dividing the collec- 
tions between both with ineffective results. 
A sum, little over Rs. 5,000, was all that 
was left in the hands of the Committee 
available for permanent work. The Com- 
mittee after deep consideration resolved 
that propaganda work must receive pre- 
ferential attention, as with the brisk and 
steady dissemination of the gospel of ser- 
vice and sacrifice, faith in and goodwill 
towards the Order would follow in a true 
spirit of appreciation and sympathy; and 
prompt co-operation and help in respect of 
any schemes of humanitarian value under- 
taken would be a natural sequel. 

The essential preliminary for effective 
propaganda, Mr. Srinivasan continued, 
should always be a good and well-equipped 
library at the headquarters, available both 
to the possible workers and to the public 
as indirectly forming part, of propaganda 
work itself. The Math in Madras had 
since its inception been slowly building up 
a collection of choice books, which now 
numbered 2,500. These related not only 
to Hindu religion and philosophy but also 
to comparative religion and general cul- 
tural literature and in particular all the 
publications of the various centres of the 
Ramakrishna Mission. Want of space in 
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the precincts of the Math had till now 
been one of the contributory causes stand- 
ing in the way of the development of a 
public library with the collection as the 
nucleus. 

Acknowledging with gratitude the initial 
help rendered in this matter by the Cen- 
tenary Committee,. Mr. Srinivasan said 
that but for the help of the Committee, 
the scheme itself could not have been 
thought of. The authorities of the Math 
wished to give public expression to. their 
abiding sense of thankfulness for the 
prompt, efficient and sympathetic assis- 
tance rendered to them in this matter by 
Engineering Contractors, Messrs. Gannon 
Dunkerley & Co., Ltd. They had by their 
uniform kindness and generous appreci- 
ation of the aims and objects of the 
Mission, not confined themselves to mere 
business relations but come closer to the 
Mission as sincere friends. It was to their 
loving help that the Math owed the erec- 
tion of their spacious hall for the library 
within the minimum period of time. 

This hall formed, however, only the main 
portion of the building project connected 
with the propaganda and publication 
scheme. The rooms to accommodate the 
publication section had yet to be con- 
structed and could not now be undertaken 
for want of funds. An amount equal to 
that now expended would have to be 
found to furnish the necessary facilities for 
such work. The Math authorities ear- 
nestly hope that the generous public 
would give a helping hand and bring to 
early fruition a noble undertaking begun 
under excellent auspices. 

Sib Sivaswami Ai yak's Speech 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar congratulated 
the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Celebra- 
tion Committee upon their decisions in re- 
gard to the utilisation of the surplus funds 
in their hands. The Ramakrishna move- 
ment had laboured in this Province for 
a number of years and its activities were 
well known. He had often wished that 
there was more of the missionary spirit 
among public workers in this country. 
He had often envied the .bit of self- 
sacrifice which animated Christian Mission- 
aries working in this land. He was there- 
fore glad that Hindu missionaries had also 
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come into the field and begun to work for 
noble objects just as other missions labour- 
ed with Buch great success. Of all the 
missions which so worked, there was none 
which was more in accord with the spirit 
of the times than the Sri Ramakrishna 
Mission. It was not identified with the 
comparatively older forms of religion not 
so well suited to the twentieth century 
and to the present intellectual atmosphere. 
This was due to the fact that the founder, 
or at any rate the inspirer, of this Mission, 
Sri Ramakrishna, was himself a product of 
the nineteenth century and of the various 
cultural, spiritual and religious influences 
which had moulded the thought of India 
during the nineteenth and earlier centuries. 

The Sri Ramakrishna Mission, Sir .Siva- 
swami Aiyar continued, laid stress upon 
humanitarian and propagandists work. 
The two principles upon which Swnnii 
Vivekananda used to lay stress were 
sacrifice and service. That sage’s own 
life was an embodiment of those two 
ideals. The same principles animated the 
members of the Sri Ramakrishna Order. 
While congratulating the Committee on 
their preference for propaganda work, he 
would mention that this did,uot mean that 
the Mission was not engaged or was not 
going to engage itself in humanitarian 
work. It was only a question of giving 
priority to one among a number of desira- 
ble objects in the? disposal of surplus funds. 

Unlike the propaganda, carried on in 
political and other spheres, Sir Sivaswami 
Aiyar continued, the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion desired that its propaganda should 
be bused upon knowledge. It was essen- 
tial, therefore, that for this purpose there 
.should be a well-equipped library to supply 
its agents and missionaries with the re- 
quisite amount of knowledge, learning and 
culture. As for the departments of thought 
to be chosen in connection with equipping 
the library, Sir Sivaswami Aiyar recom- 
mended that emphasis should be laid on 
religion and philosophy. Comparative re- 
ligion and comparative philosophy should 
form the main feature of the library. The 
other rdemcnU of culture were desirable 
too. But it was a question of making the 
best use of the limited funds now at the 
disposal of the Committee. The Mission 
had identified itself with the Vedantic 
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system of thought and had little to fear 
from rationalism. Hinduism itself in its 
finer forms had little to fear from rationa- 
lism. Of course, there were many forms, 
or rather many levels, of Hinduism. For, 
Hinduism was not a body of rigid inflexible 
dogmas and creeds. It had to be viewed 
rather as a ladder of knowledge and of 
spiritual uplift. It adjusted itself to 
varying degrees of intellectual and spiritual 
capacities. It had groat tolerance for all 
kinds of religions. He had read that 
according to Swuini Vivokanaudu and other 
leaders of the Sri Ramakrishna Movement, 
Hinduism was really a universal religion, 
not intended lo be identified with any 
particular creed or cult. Whether that 
statement be absolutely correct or not and 
whether they could claim I hat Hinduism 
had no partiality for its own doctrines or 
not. one could safely state that there was 
no religion which was more impartial, more 
tolerant of differences of \i»-w* and more 
prepared to make allowances for varieties 
in religious belief in minor mailer*. The 
one principle upon which Hindu religion 
laid stress was the fundamental concept 
which marked the unity of all religion?. 

For the purpose of spreading knowledge 
of the Variant ic sysum and other allied 
system of Hindu thought, Sir Siva-wami 
Aiyar continued, a library Mich a* the one 
opened that day would be 1110-t useful. 
It might nol, in hi* opinion, bo wise to 
fpend at the outset on equipping the 
library with books on branches of know- 
ledge such as economics, history or .-cirnce. 
They might. firM concentrate on Mudy of 
religion and philosophy, on a comparatixe 
plan and lie had no doubt that such a 
■study would result m a greater appreciation 
of the truths of Vedanta. It gave him 
great pleasure to associate himself with the 
opening of the library which he hoped 
would be filled with literature especially 
calculated to supply the requisite know- 
ledge to the missionaries who would go 
forth from the Math. It was, however, 
not enough that missionaries should be 
filled with knowledge. Merc knowledge 
without a living faith was no good. Living 
faith was absolutely essential if a move- 
ment was to have any dynamic force. 
Indeed, it was living faith in the essentials 
of Hinduism that enabled the missionaries 


of the Math to exercise the great influence 
they did over the minds of people especial- 
ly the younger ones. He wished the library 
•all success. (Following Sir Sivaswami 
Aiynr’s speech, the President of the Order 
rose to deliver his address, accepting the 
gift of the Centenary Library from the 
citizens of Madras. We have given to the 
address the leading place in this i*suc.) 

Mr. C. Ramanujachariar read messages 
wishing the library success received from 
different persons; and abo announced a 
donation to the library by the sons of the 
late Mr. V. C. tfeshachariar of that gentle- 
man ‘s collection of books oil religion and 
philosophy. 

Sl KKCII BY iSlK Kills JIN AsW AMI AlYAK 

Sir Alladi Krishnaswaim Aiyar said that 
as a lav disciple, of the Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, he could say with pleasure that the 
Mission tried to s<nc mail and help him 
to a fuller rxprcsHun of his life. The 
local ion of the Math, the library and the 
dispensary in such close proximity, seemed 
to >ymboli>e the combination of l hr spirit 
of sacrifice, search for truth and service — 
ideals which the Mission strove for. He 
hail a feeling that religion to-day was on 
il> trial and unless it kept itself in close 
touch with the pulsating movements of 
the modun .spirit, it would have to abdi- 
cate its fund ion. Hinduism wn* not lacking 
in l his vital element of adjustability. The 
time had come when heads of religious 
Orders and Math- should go forward and 
help in the emancipation of human beings 
and tht' solution of the great problems that 
afflicted mankind. It was fortunate that at 
the head of the Sri Rarnakrislma Mission 
they had one who combined scholarship, a 
deep .-pirit of sen ice and a sympathetic 
understanding of modern trends. They 
had, therefore, the hope that ere long they 
would find libraries, hospitals and educa- 
tional and other institutions started by the 
Kamakrishna Mission increase largely, dis- 
seminating the spirit of Sri Kamakrishna 
throughout the land . — Adapted from the 
Hindu. 

Celebration oi the Birthday of Sri Rarna- 

krishnu, Vedanta Society, Providence, 

«- Rhode Island 

The Vedanta Society of Providence, 
Rhode Island, celebrated the birthday of 
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Sri Ramakrishna on Feb. 21st. Swami 
Vishwananda of Chicago and Swami Akhi- 
lananda performed elaborate worship with 
homa and other* necessary rituals. Special 
offerings were made and a few devotees 
joined in the worship, attending the Vesper 
service as well. The pro sari a was served 
to the students who gathered in the evening. 

A public dinner was held on Feb. 24th 
in honour of Sri Ruiuakrishua. Many pro- 
fessors, ministers, and distinguished citizens 
of Providence were present . It was a 
sacred evening, long to be remembered by 
all who came, for its happiness and charm. 
The guests expressed their delight and 
appreciation for the delicious Hindu food 
which Swami Akhilananda himself had pre- 
pared for them. They were enchanted, too. 
with the exquisite flowers* which decorated 
the Chapel and which -howed the devotion 
and love felt by the devotees fur the 
Great Master, whose portrait was in full 
view in front of the altar. 

Swami Akhilananda introduced each of 
the distinguished speakers, and it was a 
pleasure to feel the warm re-pon-e that 
came from than as they answered his words 
of welcome. Not only did they expre>s 
gratitude for the invitation to share in this 
joyous celebration, but each one paid 
special tribute to Sri Rumakrislmu and to 
Swami Akhilananda who has brought the 
blessing of the Masters love and divine 
message to Provide nce. 

Iu the inlervuU between the speeches, 
delightful music was provided by Professor 
Fauchrr, an eminent violinist, who was 
ably accompanied on the piano by Mine. 
Fauchcr. Tlieir brilliant performance was 
a rare treat, and they gave generously of 
their talent. A vocal selection was beauti- 
fully rendered by Miss. Ruth Webber, 
accompanied by Mrs. Marian Currie. 

The speakers of the evening were Profes- 
sor Joachim Wach, of Brown University. 
Rev. Frederick Wilmol. of Fitchburg, 
Mass., Dr. Allen E. Claxton of the Metho- 
dist Church, Providence, Swami Vidiwa- 
nanda of Chicago, and Swami Akhilananda. 
Each of them spoke as if inspired. 

Professor Wach, an eminent and well- 
known scholur of co .iparativc religion?, 
showed how Hinduism and Christianity arc 
similar in their experience of the 1 Holy \ 
and in their expression of different holy 


aspects of the Personal God. Hinduism 
also depicts the destructive as well as the 
brncilcient aspect?. Shiva gives blessings 
as well us blight and decay. It is through 
nn understanding of this thut wc can in- 
terpret the beauty of the deep philosophi- 
cal thought which b the lave and significant 
contribution of India to the spirituality and 
culture of mankind. 

Mr. Wihnot spoke feelingly of a visit 
which ho had made to India, and especially 
d. -cribed the Temple of Dak si lines war 
which lie had seen there. Here Sri Rama- 
kririma had livi d, and Ihe wonderful spirit 
of his divine produce seemed, to Mr. 
Wihrot. to pn'mr.ilr Ihe atmosphere still. 
Thi> beautiful spirit is being given to 
America bv the Swami-* who come here in 
Hi< name. They arc bringing a much-needed 
iwss.igc of harmony and repose that will 
be :i bksM.d gift to the Western world. 

Dr. Claxton emphasis d the similarity 
between Ihe life and (cachings of Chri-1 
and of Sri Ramakririina. Ho said (hat that 
Christian land will bo benefited by the 
practices of meditation and concentration 
which were taught by .Sri Rainakrishna, 
while his synthetic view of religion will 
help them in establishing under.-* landing 
and peace among*! different races and 

groups. 

Swami Vi.-hwananda of Chicago. Ihe 
guesl of honour for the evening, made a 
ino.l interesting mid in-pirius addr* — on 
Sri Kamakririmu himself, giving glimp*-:s 
inio hi- life, and telling of his wonderful 
power of mind that could solve the pro- 
blems besetting the world. Secluded in a 
temple by the Ganges he gave to the un- 
der. standing of life and its difficulties* a mes- 
sage of harmony and synthesis. As we 
study thiil holy and beautiful personality, 
wc must realize that lie was in truth a 
Divine Incarnation. 

.Swami Akhilananda spoke of the Great 
Master as one who placed a new emphasis 
upon religion, who verified that God is 
actually fo be experienced,- -a mau who 
lived a life of enunciation and intent 
realization. He came ac a time when man 
was rapid’y reaching the zenith of scientific 
progress, when spiritual life and thoughts 
wc-re in danger of being crowded out of 
existence. The Swami quoted that beautiful 
promise made by Sri Krishna that when- 
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ever there is a decline of religious faith 
and the spread of irreligion, He, the Blessed 
Lord, will come again in human form to 
save the world from materialism. Not 
only did Sri Ramakrishna teach that God is 
to be known and experienced, but also 
all the religions. lie himself verified this, 
that He is to be found by the paths of 
all the religions. Ho hiin.*elf verified lhi\ 
proving conclusively that all faiths had 
to the same goal,— that all religions are 
but the various pariis that we may choo-e 
to follow to reach Him. Swami Akltilu- 
nanda then invoked the Spirit of the 
Mh.-ict to bless each one with His grace, 
that all might, share in the peace and 
harmony that He came to carih to give. 

And so a most inspirational and delight- 
ful evening came to a clo-e. 

On Sunday, l*Vb. 20th, both Swami YNh- 
wananda and Swami Akhihmand.i gave 
lectures on (he life and Uaniing-: of the 
Great Master. Swami Yi*h\\.tuaud:i rm- 
pha-izi ri. Sri Hamaki i- !iii:i*- divine mrvrj' 
rif harmony to a blind, m i:» ri di-iV world, 
and likened the nuriiod* of lid' gre d 
tea: her to llio.-e of ('iiri.d. Both roil'd 
illumine by a ghrme or a t-mch; both g-t\ «* 
llieir h--nn- in pardih* fotm. Ad llumvzh 
the agf', tla n.ind of India, ha- been ob- 
se* d v\iii» the lute of tl.*' Inliiiit^. the 
d'-iif- for i the U.sknciw.ible. A 

long, un ,,,, okcTi lint' of devout m« n and 
women Live experif net d <_«<•• i . and flv*o 
great | rr-nnr 'iri' - h.\*e ci .u: : l»ui d 

wonderf'.e .-piritu-ri u:uh r -ntl: -u and ( n- 
lighlcnmrnt. tin* hrd-:ork of Italian religion 
and culture. The Swami's talk was vivid 
and inspiring, giving all who were pi^-ent 
a feeling of his deep reverence and love 
for the C eal Ma.-ter in whose name he 
has crossed seas, and for whom he is tie- 
voting his time and energy to bring the 
divine message to the people of Chicago. 

Swami Akhilmmnda gave in a few word- 
an excellent portrayal of the meaning of 
Sri Ramakrishna ’s message to us, and spoke 
of Swami Vivokananda who was the fir>t 
to bring the treasure of Hindu spirituality 
*md culture to the West. If wc will but 
follow the teachings of those two great, 
personalities, if we will allow the ligid to 
enter and illumine our hearts, then we shall 
have realized the blessedness and harmony 
that can be experienced even in tliis life. 


If we will practise the meditation and me- 
thods of devotion that these teachers have 
given us, we shall attain to that peace 
which ‘passeth understanding* and realize 
the Self which is divine. He emphasized 
that Sri Ramakridina’s teaching of the 
divinity of man is the very basis and 
foundation of all life and spirituality. The 
moment that men can realize their true 
nature, the moment they know that they 
are divine, all differences will disappear. 
There Will no longer he cause for quarrels, 
and tin* very problem* that are disrupting 
modern life and thought will be solved 
completely and foi ever. 

Murie was furnished by Miss*. Flora Leigh, 
who-e lovely voice gave charm to an al- 
ready delightful evening. She wa- accom- 
paninl by Mrs. Marian Currie. 

Kwryouc who attended the dinner and 
the I'd mrs the following Sunday seemed 
g! el oi ih" privilege of .-liming in the cele- 
bral.tu--, cud expressed their gratitude that 
the S.v.uni- have come from India to bring 
Thhuul enlightenment and unfoldment to 
America. 

Sri Ramakrishna Gurukul, The Yilangans, 
Triclmr 

The report of the Sri Ramakrishna 
CluiT.kn! and Yid>v»mi:idir for the year 
i* a splendid record of what has 
h i n ic.l.ievt d in tin way of Harijan up- 
lift and national education by the steady 
work cf a band of soUk worker-- inspired 
by ilie id-.al.- m* reiniiciatioii and service 
i»*« i:*' .s: -'»1 by i: . gnat Swami Yivckanunda, 
Wiriiin a decade of its starting it has 
taken a prominent place among similar 
in-:!i-..rion-. 

The Yidyamandir is the school where 
boys and girls residential as well as day 
s. holms, revive instruction from the Lower 
Primary class to the Fourth Form. It will 
soon be raided to a full-fledged High 
School. Of the total strength of 3S2, 234 
are boys and 148 girls The special atten- 
tion paid to the culture of the mother- 
longue, the teaching of Sanskrit and Hindi, 
the teaching of History, Geography and 
Civics so as to promote love of national 
ideal?* aud patriotism, industrial and voca- 
tional training, religious classes, music, folk- 
lore and dancing and indigenous games— 
these constitute the special features of the 
Yidyamandir. 
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In the Industrial section, weaving, mat- 
making, drawing, needlework, embroidery, 
crochet and knitting and printing are 
taught. The students are sent up for 
Government examination. 

The Harijan Co-operative Store dealing 
in school requisites is run by the pupils 
under the guidance of teachers and is a 
registered society. This is supplemented 
by theoretical instruction in co-operation 
and civics. 

The residential section has 33 boys and 
12 girls, mostly Ilarijans. The Girls’ sec- 
tionjthe Matir Mandir, is housed separately 
and is supervised by a lady superintendent. 
Other male honorary teachers, who are all 
residential members supervise the boys’ 
section. The expenses of the inmates are 
met by the institution. They live a simple 
open air life following a routine of study 
and self-help. 

Special attention is paid to moral and 
spiritual instruction according to a well 
prepared curriculum. The lives of sages 
and saints, ancient and modem, and the 
basic principles of all religions with special 
emphasis on their underlying unity, are 
taught here. The inmates conduct their 
daily Puja and Bhujana in the Gurnkul 
temple and recite the Gita, the Vpanishads 
and select Stotrn*. The annual celebra- 
tions of the birthdays of great saints and 
sages render love and reverence fur all re- 
ligions. Habits of cleanliness and hygiene 
are particularly inculcated. The inmates 
receive practical training in self-help by 
having to do regular domestic work. In 
the Court of Honour the children dispose 
of their disputes and complaints through 
their own elected judges. 

The workers of the Gurukul also con- 
duct regular religious classes and Bhajnnas 
in the local jail. 

The Prabuddha Bharatam, the organ of 
the Ramukrishna Mission in Malayalam, 
edited by a distinguished man of letters, 
H. H. Appan Thampuran of the Cochin 
Royal family, and published from the 
Gurukul, besides disseminating the teach- 
ings of the great Masters, Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda, contains articles by 
eminent writers on a \ iriety of topics of 
general interest. 

"The institution has a bright future. 
Tbete is no lack of sincere and hardwork- 


ing hands. But it is struggling for funds 
to meet its urgent and expanding needs. 
It has deserved well of the public help in 
the past, and we hope the generosity of 
our countrymen will help it forward to 
attain si ill better results in the future. We 
also commend to nil national workers the 
following note by Dr. Pattabhi Sitara- 
mayya. after his visit to Gurukul: "If 
the drooping faith of workers in the field 
of national renaissance is to be revived, 
let them come and see the steady and 
strenuous achievement that lies to the 
credit of this institution.” 

Scheme of a Residential College at Belur 

The Ramakrishna Mission Vidyamandir: 
It was a cherished desire of Swnmi Vive- 
kananda to impart education to our youths 
on national line*? in the manner of the 
ancient Gurukula system. Through this 
means alone the pupils can come in close 
personal touch with the teacher, and with- 
out being cut off from the healthly atmos- 
pere of a home-life, can find ample 
opportunity to develop in a natural way 
their latent faculties. It is contact with 
living: examples in a suitable environment 
that can inspire and ennoble life. 

According Lo Swamiji, education should 
bring out. strength of character and a spirit 
of pliilanthrophy, foster in the sfud< nts 
an ideal of self-reliance and self-sacrifice 
and afford them facilities for the assimila- 
tion of idea*. Above all, it must develop 
their will in such a way that they may 
fare the mo*l trying cimuiK.tanecs and 
carve a way for themselves through ada- 
mantine difficulties. Moreover, education, 
to be a creative force in life, must be 
based on religion, which in a wider sense 
seeks fulfilment through the service of 
humanity— the worship of God in man. 
At the same time it should not lose touch 
with the socio-economic conditions; it 
should rather make every student conscious 
of the realities of life, provide him with the 
means of earning a decent, livelihood and 
thus equip him for fulurc citizenship. 
"We want that education,” says the great 
Swami, "by which character is formed, 
strength of mind is increased, intellect is 
expanded and by which one can stand on 
one’s own feet. . . . What, we want is 
Western science coupled with Vedanta, 
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firahmacharya as the guiding motto, and 
aim Shraddha, faith in one’s self.” 

To materialise this object Swamiji 
wanted a full-fledged University to grow at 
Belur, the Head-quarters of the Rama- 
krishna Math and Mission, where secular 
education would be imparted along with 
spiritual and moral culture. Despite its 
various efforts in the educational field, 
the Ramakrishna Mission is still far away 
from realizing this noble vision of Swamiji. 
Now the authorities of the Mission con- 
sider it expedient to make a definite move 
in this direction, so that a system of edu- 
cation best suited to the needs of the 
country may be evolved, which may in 
course of time be as popular as the philan- 
thropic activities of the Mission. 

To begin with, it is proposed to start 
an Intermediate Arts College of the resi- 
dential type, on spacious grounds close to 
the Belur Math and the new Temple, 
where the boys, living in a holy atmos- 
phere away from the tumult and tempta- 
tions of a congested city-life, will be trained 
in both secular and spiritual studies. In 
addition to the advantages of University 
education, they will be helped to acquire, 
during this formative period of their life, 
a steady character and healthy outlook to 
resist the many evil influences to which 
our youths are continually exposed. Pro- 
vision for vocational training will also be 
made to increase their efficiency, so that 
they may enter the world better fitted for 
the struggle for existence. Special atten- 
tion will be paid to their physical well- 
being as well. 

The College and the hosted will have a 
limited accommodation and will be man- 
ned by a mixed staff of monastic workers 
of the Ramakrishna Mission and qualified 
lay professors of aifiacrificing turn of mind. 
It will be a nucleus 'bf the University con- 
templated by Sfctimi Vivekananda, and in 
time will be supplemented by other wings 
of general and technical studies. 

It should be noted in this connection 
that arrangements will be made for the 
boys to appear in the examination of the 
Calcutta University. 

An Estimate: As may be expected, the 
needs of the proposed College are many 
®nd various. An estimate of the cost is 
liven below. 


Purchase of land (including 

the cost of development) . . Rs. 90,000 

College buildings (including 

equipment) 30,000 

Hostel buildings (including 

kitchen, dining hall, equip- 
ment and sanitary arrange- 
ments) 35,000 

Library building (including 

equipment) 15,000 

Staff quarters (including equip- 
ment and sanitary arrange- 
ments) .. 10,000 

Hospital building (with ar- 
rangement for 5 beds) . . 5,000 

Gymnasium (including equip- 
ment) 5,000 

Reserve Fund 50,000 

Total Rs. 2,00,000 

Immediate Needs: For the present it is 
proposed that instead of waiting for the 
whole amount to accumulate, the College 
will be started on a piece of Mission land 
in a temporary structure as soon as a sum 
of Rs. 50,000, to meet the barest initial 
expenses of construction and equipment, is 
available, and will afterwards be shifted to 
its permanent site when the land is secured 
and necessary buildings are erected. 

This is the humble beginning of a great 
experiment regarding a most important 
type of nation-building activity, and it will 
take its own time to yield any appreciable 
result. But a great deal of its success will 
depend on the hearty co-operation of our 
benevolent countrymen, and specially those 
who appreciate the urgency of such an 
educational undertaking. 

We earnestly appeal to those who 
think seriously about- the proper education 
of our youths and have sympathy for such 
work, to contribute their quota towards 
making this scheme an accomplished fact. 

Contributions ear-marked for the College 
may kindly be sent to the Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Mission, P. O. Belur Math, 
Dt. Howrah. 

Sri Ramakrishna Mission 3Glh Annual 
General Meeting 

Progress of Work in 1938 : The 30th 
Annual General Meeting of the Ra me* 
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krishna Mission was held on Good Friday 
at the premises of the Belur Math, the 
Head-quarters of the Mission, with Srimat 
Swami Virajananda, the President, in the 
chair. A large number of lay and monas- 
tic members were present. Swami Madha- 
vananda, the Secretary, presented his report 
for the year 1938. The following extracts 
from it clearly indicate the progress of 
work done by the Mission during the 
year under review. 

Centres : There are at present 102 
centres of the Math and the Mission in 
India and abroad. At the end of 1938, the 
total number of centres of the Mission in 
India, Burma, Ceylon and Straits Settle- 
ment was 54. 

Temporary Relief Works: The Mission 
conducted both Temporary Relief Work 
and Permanent Work as usual. Flood 
Relief Work in Bengal and Cyclone Relief 
Work in Orissa were done. In all, over 
2,844 mds. of rice, 2,989 new clothes and 
blankets and 2,328 old clothes were dis- 
tributed among 7,580 recipients of 2,241 
families belonging to 105 villages of 12 
unions in Faridpur and Murshidabad Dts., 
in Bengal, and Puri and Ganjam Dts., in 
Orissa. In Murshidabad Dt. over 6,300 
cases of malaria and other ailments that 
appeared in the wake of the floods were 
treated. Rs. 160 were given as aid in 
cash, besides seed-grains. 279 huts were 
also put up in Ganjam Dt. 

The above relief work is exclusive of the 
minor relief done by the Head-quarters 
before July, 1938, and the relief done by 
the Mission centres at Dacca and Sonar- 
gaon, Rangoon and Cawnpore, as well as 
by the Math centre at, Malda. 

Permanent Work: The Permanent Work 
was of three kinds as usual, viz., Philan- 
thropic, Educational and Missionary. 

Philanthropic : The Philanthropic Acti- 
vities fell into three distinct divisions, viz., 
Indoor Hospital Work, Outdoor Dispen- 
sary Work, and Regular and Occasional 
Service of various kinds. 

There are at present 7 Indoor Hospitals 
under the Mission, including the Mater- 
nity Hospital and Child Welfare Centre 
popularly known a. the Sishumangal 
Pratishthan at Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 
I&' the year under consideration 10,394 
patients were treated as against 9,007 in 
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1937. There were 467 beds in 1938 as 
against 444 in 1937 in all these hospitals. 
Rangoon and Benares centres had 170 end 
145 beds respectively; Sishumangal Pra- 
tishthan and Kankhal 60 and 50; Brinda- 
ban, Midriapore and Tamluk 24, 12, and 
6 respectively. 

34 centres including the Head-quarters 
conducted Outdoor Dispensaries, each 
centre having one or more. These dis- 
pensaries are flung in different parts of 
India, and some of them are situated in 
Benares, Hardwar, Brindaban, Allahabad 
and other places of pilgrimage, and in 
cosmopolitan cities and towns such as 
Rangoon, Bombay, Cawnpore and Luc- 
know, where they have been alleviating the 
sufferings of lakhs of poor sick people hail- 
ing from different parts of the country and 
speaking diverse tongues. In all, a total 
number of 12,86,143 cases was treated in 

1938, as against. 11,37,794 in 1937 the new 
and repeated cases being in the ratio of 
11 : 20 . 

The Scvashram at Benares, which is one 
of the most prominent centres treated 
2,21,541 cases and had a daily average of 
607. The Rangoon centres treated 2,54,123 
cases and held the highest record for out- 
door as for indoor work, as usual, the daily 
average being 696 in the Outdoor Depart- 
ment. The Dispensaries at. Bankura, 
Kankhal, Lucknow, Bhubaneshwar and 
Salkia each treated between 23,000 and 
30,000 new cases. The Tuberculosis Dis- 
pensary at New Delhi treated a total num- 
ber of 15,733 cases. 

Miscellaneous, regular and occasional 
service of various kinds was done by 26 
out of the 46 centres in India. In all 106 
helpless patients were nursed in their 
homes, 40 dead bodies were cremated, 
Rs. 3,654-1-1 V 2 given as aid in cash, 
455 mds. 1 sr. 4 chks. of rice and 272 pieces 
of cloth and blankets distributed, the total 
number of persons helped regularly or 
casually in cash or in kind being 2,244. 

Educational : The Educational Work of 
the Mission falls into two divisions mainly, 
(1) Boys' Schools, Girls' Schools and 
Mixed Schools, the classes ranging from 
the Matriculation standard to the Primary, 
as well as Night Schools, Adult Schools 
and Industrial Schools; (2) Students’ 
Homes and Orphanages. Mass Education 
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for adults and juveniles through day and 
night schools formed a feature as usual. . 

41 centres in India, Ceylon and Straits 
Settlement conducted one type of educa- 
tional work or other. In all the centres 
together there were 28 Students’ Homes 
and Orphanages, 3 Residential High Schools, 

7 High Schools, 5 M. E. Schools, 60 Ver- 
nacular Schools, 11 Night Schools and 2 
Industrial Schools. The total strength of 
these 116 institutions in India, Ceylon and 
SS. was 11,115 in 1938 as against 8,250 in 
1937 in 96 institutions, the number of girls 
being over 26 per cent.. 

Rural educational work was conducted 
by such centres as Sarisha near Diamond 
Harbour, Contai in Midnaporc, Habiganj 
and Sylhet in Assam. The centre at 
Sarisha had 488 boys and girls in all its 
institutions. 

The Industrial Schools laugh t one or 
more of the arts and crafts and industries 
which may be grouped under the following 
heads: (1) Mechanical and Automobile 
Engineering, (2) Spinning, weaving, dyeing, 
calico-printing, tailoring, (3) Cane-work, 
(4) Carpentry, cabinet-making, (5) Shoe- 
making. In the Industrial School and 
Workshop at Madras, the Mechanical and 
Automobile Engineering course covers a 
period of five years and is recognised by the 
Government. The centre at Habiganj 
conducts two shoe-factories to provide 
bettor training to the cobbler boys of the 
locality, and runs two Co-operative Credit 
Societies for the benefit of the cobblers. 

In Madras, there were 2,020 students in 
the Students' Home, Industrial School, 
Residential High School, and Branch High 
School at Thyagarayanagar and the Sarada 
Vidyalaya and its institutions in that place 
had 869 pupils, the total strength in all the 
institutions in Madras being 2,889. The 
Sister Nivedita Girls’ High School at Bagh- 
bazar, Calcutta, had 603 girls. The Mis- 
sion Residential School at Deoghar, the 
Students’ Home at Gouripore near Cal- 
cutta, and the Nivedita Girls’ High School 
at Baghbazar, Calcutta, produced very 
brilliant results. The Residential High 
School at Periyanayakanpalayam in Coim- 
batore, also did valuable work. The Dacca 
centre had 437 pupils in all its Schools; 
Jamshedpur Vivekananda Society 338; the 
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Contai centre 266; the Shillong centre 386; 
and Taki 286. 

Libraries and Reading Rooms : Each 
centre had one or more Libraries and 
Reading Rooms. The Mission Society at 
Rangoon did excellent library work and 
had an attendance of over 29,381 in its 
reading rooms in 1938. The Students’ 
Home at Madras had more than 20,840 
volumes in all its libraries. The total 
number of books in the Mission centres 
may be roughly computed to be about 
1 lakh and the total number of periodicals 
600, in the year under review. 

Missionary: The monastic members 

went on preaching tours in India and 
abroad. A Swami was deputed on invita- 
lion to Fiji, and another to Chicago. 

More than 300 classes were held and 
more than 400 meetings convened during 
the year under review. 

There are colonies for the Harijans and 
for the Backward classes, conducted in 
Trichur (Cochin), Shelia (Khassia Hills) 
and other places by the monks of the 
Mission. 

Expenditure : The total expenditure for 
the Mission’s permanent work in 1938 was 
about 6 lakhs of Rupees. 

The Ideal of Service: Swami Viveka- 
nunda, the Founder of the Mission, sounded 
the clarion call for self-dedication and ser- 
vice of humanity, irrespective of caste, 
creed, colour or sex. Such a noble ideal 
alone is capable of giving peace and light 
in the world to-day with its clash and 
conflict, darkness and despair. Will not 
the voungmen of India respond to the call? 

Swami Madhavananda, 
Secretary, Ramukrishna Mission. 

Propaganda Tour 

Swami Ranganathananda who was de- 
puted for a propaganda tour from the 
Ramakrislma Math, Madras, is now in the 
Bombay Presidency. His activities started 
in March with a series of lectures at the 
Astika Samaj Hall, Matunga, Bombay, 
which were well attended. In connection 
with the Birthday Celebration of Sri 
Ramakrishna organised under the joint 
auspices of the Vivekananda Society and 
the Hari Hara Bhajana Sangham, he 
delivered three timely lectures on “Who is 
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a true devotee?” "The spirit of Indian 
Culture” and "Life and teachings of Sri 
R&makrishna at Poona, which were fol- 
lowed by a series of public discourses on 
Gita and other allied subjects in the same 
city, at Sirdars’ Bangalow and South Indian 
• Association, respectively. 

The Swami’s popular exposition of reli- 
gious, cultural and moral themes was 
enthusiastically received by enlightened 
audiences on all occasions he spoke. 

Activities of the Ramakriahna-Vivekananda 
Center of New York, 1938-49 

Since the return of Swami Nikhilananda 
from his six months’ visit to India, the 
Ramakrishna-Vi vekan auda Center of New 
York has had a varied and interesting pro- 
gramme of activities. On December 25th, 
the Swami opened his Sunday services of 
this season with the celebration of Chris- 
tmas, speaking on “The Blessed Life of 
Jesus.” A Christmas tree and greens 
adorned the Chapel and refreshments were 
served to the many students and friends 
who assembled to welcome the Swami to 
this country. 

The birthday anniversary of Swami 
Vivekananda was celebrated in the Chapel, 
Swami Nikhilananda speaking on “The 
Inspired Teachings of Swami Viveka- 
nanda.” During the last week of February 
and the first week of March, a special 
programme was arranged for celebrating 


the birthday anniversary of Sri Rama- 
krishna. On the 26th, Swami Nikhilananda 
spoke on “The Blessed Life of the Great 
Master.” A small statue of Sri Rama- 
krishna in meditation, placed on m special 
altar, was decorated with garlands and 
flowers, as were the other holy pictures in 
the Chapel. The following Friday, Swami 
Vishwananda of Chicago conducted the ser- 
vice and spoke on “The Laws of Inner 
Life.” Two days later, Swami Vishwananda 
again addressed the congregation, speaking 
on “How to be a Yogi.” On Sunday 
evening the annual Sri Ramakrishna birth- 
day dinner was given, with over a hundred 
guests present. Swami Vishwananda and 
Dr. Taraknath Das of New York Univer- 
sity were the guest speakers. After the 
dinner, Swami Nikhilananda showed 
moving pictures of the holy and historical 
places ho had visited in India recently and 
described them in great detail. Everyone 
was keenly interested in this medium of 
contact with India. 

Swami Nikhilananda has also addressed 
members of “All Souls* Church” in New 
York and the Central Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn, as well as a class at 
the Dalton School. 

In addition, the Swami has opened regular 
Tuesday evening classes on the Upanishads 
and Friday classes on meditation and the 
study of Raja Yoga at the Center. These 
classes are being very well attended. 
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HOSPITALITY 

[These stanzas from the National Epic embody the proverbial virtue of our race. 
The sentiment expressed in them is highly ethical and profoundly spiritual as the 
last verse discloses. The oft-quoted assurance of protection conveyed by the last 
couplet not only gives the greatest solace to erring humanity but also demands of them, 
as illustrated by Sri Ramachandra himself, utmost forgiveness and self-giving 
hospitality.] 

qriftq 313: vmwen i aifore qsrpqra qraftqfeRr: n 
nrat 5U qffigi qtqqifcn i qiqsq *R«nqqn u 

q qrej q^q i anqf qr qfc qi q^qt wwa: » 

aiPr otp* qffcqsq : &rmpn i ti % qqr^ qr qtpi q? q;iqiqjnfo q >» 

^qn^qqiqnqa^qrca>qqfTfa«ji fare: qwt *n®n*RT: 11 

anqro i q?iqq spusnswroj^ n 

areq»Ji qpnjw q qe-ritiifaTwqn i q q *q*& *qigq>qfap* u 

qf^q qqsqiq qqiwfa q qiq^ i awq q^wlvqt qq ii 

We hear of the hospitality done in a fitting manner and with due reverence 
by a pigeon — a mere bird — to one that eatno to its abode — that too a foe, none 
other than the hunter who shot down its mate — and of the repast which that 
pigeon offered to him out of its own llesh. In this connection listen to the 
couplets, pregnant with the spirit of righteousness, recited by Mrikandu, the 
truthful, in days gone by: 0 valorous one, in the name of mercy, let not the 
miserable person who has respectfully approached one with folded hands, seek- 
ing refuge, receive any harm even though he be a foe and an arrogant one for 
that matter. It is incumbent upon a sensible and virtuous man to save him, 
even though it may demand the cost of his own life. And if that refugee is not 
given proper security, to the best of his powers, either due to terror of his 
overpowering opponent, or due to some mercenary motive, or being prevented 
by other pre-occupations, the sin of that omission as well as the censure 
of all the world, will be upon him. Under his very eyes the forlorn refugee will 
depart carrying along with him the merits of his good deeds. Thus what 
a colossal evil would arise by the desertion of one that has trustingly sought 
the protection of another! Such behaviour can never be conducive to the 
highest happiness; one’s good namo is tarnished thereby; and such conduct 
would annihilate one’s power to promote good and put down evil, acquired 
through religious practices. But if one observes this noblo rule, that would 
bring on the fruits of spiritual merit, a good name and supreme happiness. 
I am perpetually vowed to this principle: I grant security from all fear to 
every being, the moment he comes to me and prays * May I ever remain yours. 

From Valmiki’s Ramayana , Book VI Ck • 18 • 
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Befobe the dawn of the Industrial 
Era learning was chiefly sought by 
people to equip themselves with the 
virtues of a gentleman or Sishta. 
Education was the cherished privilege 
of the leisured few, and the toiling 
masses were not in the daylight of 
knowledge. A pre-eminently literary 
or theological bias stood in the way 
of its being reduced to a formal in- 
stitution, as it is today, integrated 
with the political and economical 
projects of the State. The strong, 
cheerful Greeks, who were the first to 
make history in Europe, turned their 
energies in the channel of self-culture 
from the view-point of aesthetics. 
They persistently strove to attain the 
pink of good taste and elegance, wit 
and heroism, observation and argu- 
ment; they w r ere not however noted 
for any remarkable ethical perception. 
Plato's reduction of to agathon, the 
principle of goodness, to to kalon , the 
law of beauty, clouded and confused 
the ethical issues to some extent. 
The refined suppleness of the Greek 
mind w T as far removed from the gifts 
of their conquerors, the Romans. Self 
sacrifice is the virtue ascribed to 
them; but that was largely inspired 
by greed of enjoying the good things 
of this world. Modern Europe, men- 
tally and spiritually resurrected at 
the touch of these tw T o extinct civi- 
lizations, proudly holds* their legacy; 
and rightly, all that is grand and ani- 
mating in the Occident today may be 
traced to it- The Asiatic influence 
of a spiritual Christianity, added 
later on, never supplanted the Greco- 
roman influence; but on the other 


hand in its turn it was largely trans- 
formed under Hellenic and Latin in- 
fluences. European society and polity 
at the present day seek the fulfilment 
of the Greek and Roman ideal of 
citizenship as the very fundamental 
concept of human welfare. 

If in the West the value of the in- 
dividual w’as determined by the 
function he performs in society, in 
the East, especially in India, the for- 
most individual, as the Gita states, is 
the standard for the society to follow. 
These two starting points give two 
different outlooks upon life regarding 
the development of character and per- 
sonality, in these tw f o different parts 
of the world. It is w’orth W’hilc to 
study these two ideals at the present 
juncture in the interests of both, with 
a view’ to arriving at the common 
ground of both, where the drawbacks 
of either can be eliminated and a 
beneficial standard can be discovered. 

. II 

Since in the West self-culture is sub- 
ordinated to the demands of the State 
or society, according to Western 
thinkers, socialization is the essence 
of character. The function of the 
State is to help by compulsion or 
persuasion better social integration 
and unification. This is rendered 
somewhat easy by the compactness 
and complexity introduced into society 
by the advancing sciences in recent 
times. The educational outlook and 
character training have been pro- 
foundly affected by these conditions. 
The whole process has fallen into a 
chain: science advanced industry, 
industry promoted trade, trade 
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made cities, cities invited crowds and 
crowds unmade men. With due regard 
to all the brilliant achievements of 
the present scientific age and the 
educational ideals presented to us by 
it, it must be said that an education 
made subservient to political and 
ecpnomio institutions, although it 
may be the best to supply the State 
and society with industrious, alert, 
efficient, dependable, intelligent 
specialists to run the machine, ren- 
ders culture superficial, character 
fragmentary and knowledge itself 
dangerous. The social chaos in the 
so-called peaceful States and the sub- 
merged martial excitement in the 
war-minded States are clear indica- 
tions of this defect- 
The present age in the midst of 
unprecedented knowledge and power 
is certainly poor in purpose and un- 
certain in its values. In spite of 
grand theories and staggering statis- 
tics, economics is the science of wealth 
rather than the science of welfare. Wc 
saw that democracies could not cure 
war, but war has cured democracies, 
drastically, by substituting psychotic 
Dictatorship or institutionalised bar- 
barism. Equality of opportunity is 
deemed to be the core of democracy; 
but to the mentally unequipped op- 
portunities arc elusive. “ Democracy 
without education,” rightly points 
out n recent writer, ‘‘is hvprocrisy, 
without limitation.” When intel- 
lectual and financial power is un- 
evenly distributed and greed for en- 
joying the good things of the world is 
dominating every head, equality in the 
ballot can hardly prove the ‘ greatest 
happiness of the largest number* to 
be anything more than pious cant. 
The highest function of the State is 
to give cljaracter by right education 
and not by profuse legislation. But 


education cannot breed noble charac- 
ter without the requisite moral at- 
mosphere created by sound ideals. 
President Coolidge’s words are 
worthy of being engrained in the 
memory of the present generation: 
It is not what men know but what 
they are disposed to do with what 
they know that will determine the 
rise and fall of a civilization. 

The way in which an individual or 
Nation is disposed to make use of 
its resources is determined by the 
purpose which governs the individual 
or group concerned. Although the 
immediate cause of war may be 
rivalry or fanaticism, or ammunition 
makers’ and shipowners’ profiteering 
interests or crooked politics, in its 
last resort it is due to the lack of 
character in individuals. In every 
individual there is a master-purpose, 
dimly or clearly perceived*, which 
determines the quality of his rela- 
tion to others and to the world at 
large. A master-purpose which is 
valued as good endows one with an 
effective personality; for without 
character and unity of purpose none 
ran possess a personality. But cha- 
racter and personality do not result 
from mere controlled response to social 
environments. The specific habits built 
up by social interaction cannot explain 
the whole of character, the roots of 
which lie far deeper. No doubt, the so- 
ciological development of men from 
animality to rationality lies through 
inter-subjective interaction and the 
group consciousness unfolded thereby; 
but had there not been a deeper spi- 
ritual unity and urge behind, such a 
superficial sense of unity would have 
remained a delusion. The coincidence 
of public and private ends brought 
about by the standardization of every- 
thing from motor cats to fe'elingk and 
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ideas is a very misleading index to 
the unity of humanity, which can only 
be on the spiritual plane- Experi- 
mental methods and analytical study 
have given the modern mind a sense 
of unity in the realms of existence; 
some thinking men are also ready to 
accept and define morality as the 
function of the part against the whole 
and the future against the present. 
However in actuality the whole is 
the political unit of a State or a 
massed bit of humanity shouting over 
an imaginary racial label. As to the 
future, who can have a sincere belief 
beyond the personal financial security, 
without a genuine faith in a previous 
state of one’s own existence ? 
Political authoritarianism floats on 
the grandiose delusion of a present 
without much bothering about the 
whole or any extended future. Cha- 
racter is’ a cankered flower where ori- 
ginality and creativity in every realm 
of spiritual activity is blasted by per- 
sistent regimentation. However much 
States may try to teach people habits 
and ideals calculated to create the 
greatest enjoyment for the largest 
number of their citizens, the whole 
edifice must smash in the whirl of 
time because individuals are mere 
stones in such imposing constructions 
that have their basement on quick- 
sand. 

Ill 

Therefore a fundamental living faith 
in an abiding Truth, and not an arti- 
ficial socialization, alone can supply 
the vertibra for character today. This 
the modern world sadly lacks in. 
The integration of a “we-feeling M 
through fictitious rac^ theories and 
joint-stock interests called up by the 
economic and political propaganda 
adroitly engineered by military 
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States is a very insubstantial substi- 
tute for the spiritual solidarity of 
mankind which religion has been 
trying to insist on for the last 
two or three millenniums. This 
is the forte of India. In spite 
of her chequered political history 
and dreamy lethargy, India still 
bears in her warm bosom this spark 
of wisdom the world so badly needs 
today. It is India, her glorious spi- 
ritual wealth, and not a weak, chaotic, 
undisciplined, deluded populace 
lickerish after the sensuous luxuries 
that are inundating Indian cities from 
a superfluous West, that can supply 
this light- Genuine India held and 
still holds that character is an active 
expression of an inner realization of 
the perfection and Divinity inherent 
in man, and that it manifests pro- 
gressively in man’s upward course of 
unfoldmcnt. India may be poor 
in economically productive ability. 
Yet she has stood through centuries 
to her guns to conserve spiritual 
values, as she believed that that, alone 
could save the individual and so- 
ciety ultimately. No genuine Indian 
can lightly endorse Henan who said 
that 4 religion is an imlispensible 
delusion, 1 or refrain from pitying a 
Yoltair whose faith led him to declare 
that ‘ wc would have to invent n God if 
there were none-’ Honest atheism is 
far les< repugnant than pious hypo- 
crisy — this is writ large on the pages 
of the history of philosophy and re- 
ligion in India. Spirituality is the 
essence of India as gravity is the 
essence of water; and therefore to her 
character education means progressive 
realisation of the spiritual and ethi- 
cal values in the individual. A true 
Indian who is taught to love all living 
things as his own self — not as a figure 
of speech, but ae ft ’matte? 
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of inborn conviction— cannot but 
be gravely struck by the Bismackian 
dictum: There is no morality 

between Nations. Yet the ideal 
which the Vedic civilization in- 
fused into the arteries of India was 
not a fanciful construction devoid of 
a code of instruction and method of 
training. The Revealed Scriptures, 
Traditional Codes and social customs 
in their real spirit endeavour to build 
up an intellectual aristocracy through 
their pervasive and persuasive influ- 
ence. The conception of Dharma in- 
culcated by these is the national 
guardian of Indian character. 

IV 

What are the characteristic features 
of the Indian ideal that may be ser- 
viceable for humanity today, and es- 
pecially for India herself, in found- 
ing character and personality and 
thus assuring general welfare? Before 
everything else, according to the 
principles of Indian culture, the first 
thing desiderated is an intelligent 
respect for the conventions of society 
and the acquisition of such knowledge 
as would help in utilising properly 
the contributions made by the ances- 
tors- The essential part of a truly 
Indian method of character education 
consists in appraising the his- 
torical and spiritual traditions 
in a sympathetic and serious 
spirit and in assimilating them 
with due toleration for the new know- 
ledge which fresh contact or inven- 
tions may bring in the course of time. 
u To break sharply with the past is to 
court discontinuity that brings mad- 
ness, the social amnesia that comes 
from the shake of sudden blows or 
mutilations. The sanity of the indi- 
vidual lies in the continuity of his 
memory. The sanity of the group 
it 


consists in the continuity of its tradi- 
tions; in either case the break in the 
chain involves a neurotic reaction 
and a disturbance dangerous to life.’ 1 
India’s proverbial reverence for her 
past, boardering on a passion, is the 
result of the recognition of this fact. 
If, as Clifford Barret has pointed out, 

“ true history is that which discloses 
the ideas, the purposes, and ideals 
which have constituted men’s view of 
life and their motives of action,” the 
great Epics of India are better his- 
tories than the chronicles of courts 
and camps, and they afford even now 
a happy hunting ground for cha- 
racter. 

Another significant factor in Indian 
life, which is a potent cause in rearing 
noble character, is the great reverence 
for home and motherhood. The dis- 
ruption of the collective family, and 
the family unit itself, in mechanised 
States due to the delegation of the 
sacred duties of the family to other 
agencies and the craving for the enjoy- 
ment of that magnificent independ- 
ence in the common slavery 
of an overshadowing State that 
inspires the modem piety of 
national patriotism, throwing to 
the winds all filial respect and pa- 
rental loyalty, offers a painful lesson 
to India; for India has always held 
that nobility of character is a pre- 
cious heritage handed on through 
successive generations in family by 
subtle personal contact between 
several members of different ages and 
vocations who deserved and received 
due degrees of deference and love from 
every other member. Achara or good 
manners and Dharma or national 
righteousness are bom and propagated 
in and through the family, whose in- 
violate sanctity is dearer than all 
other valued possessions to a true 
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Indian. What a subtle nourishment 
the growing child receives from the 
protective care with which the whole 
clan surrounds itl The boy who was 
to complete his education in closest 
■ proximity with nature at the residence 
of a venerable teacher— which is but 
a historical memory today — in hourly 
contact with knowledge-thirsty 
youths who arc drawn from every 
part of the land in common labour 
and aspiration, was unconsciously 
growing in wisdom from day to day. 
And the teacher used to be a centre 
of knowledge and holiness radiating 
peace and wisdom with every pulsa- 
tion. If these forgotten ideals arc 
revived with due adjustment to 
modern needs, India need not despair 
of character and can be a lamp to 
others- 

The Hindu ideal of character edu- 
cation rnay appear austere to the 
modern mind, because at no period of 
education pleasure is made an end in 
itself; sincerity is the core of Indian 
art and even aesthetic pleasure was 
a sort of sugar-coating to consume 
wholesome ethical ideals and 
standards which sense-bound man 
would turn away from at the outset. 
Many avoid the mandates of Scrip- 
tures; prescriptions of moral codes 
may again be speciously evaded by 
others; but they are all caught in the 
influence of art that persuades like a 
lover its votary to tread the right 
path. According to Indian ideals 
there is no education apart from 
character training — Vinaya. No edu- 
cation, says the author of Naishadhi- 
yacharita, is complete unless it passes 
through the four successive stages of 
receiving lessons from a teacher, in- 
telligent assimilation o i them, putting 
into practice the wisdom assimilated 
and imparting it to others. The 


foundation for character is laid in the 
ideal of Brahmacharya, the special 
word employed to denote student- 
ship. The term ‘ brahma ’ connotes, 
according to the lexicon, the accumu- 
lated holy wisdom of the race, the 
Divine essence lodged in man and the 
universe, as the scat of all perfection, 
and also the concentration that 
elicits them through proper discipline. 
The highest value is conserved in God- 
head, and man, an emanation from 
Him, lowers his status by behaving 
in a manner unbecoming of his high 
state; the energy behind his will is 
Divine; his blemishes are the result 
of ignorance. Hence in the sense of 
shame lies the root that nourishes a 
beautiful character. Reverence for 
the higher self is the motive for ethi- 
cal action. His conscience is not to 
follow the policeman and justify the 
doggerel : 

I cannot steal. I cannot lie. 

Indeed my sins amount to nought. 

Though candidly the reason why 

Is, I am afraid of being caught. 

Man, Nara, is made a hell, Naraku 
(ka means despicable), by wilful 
blindness. The motive for character 
training is within and not without. 
AH virtues in the last resort are * self- 
regarding/ 

V 

We have thus seen that character, 
although it is an effect born of several 
subtle influences and specific habits 
resulting from them, receives direc- 
tion and integration only by an 
abiding faith in the nobility and po- 
tentiality lying in one’s own self. 
India teaches that the basis of all 
self-development is in the firm faith 
that man attains his full personality 
only when he participates in divine 
life. Self-realization is the goal that 
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draws out the finest traits that lie 
dormant in man. To develop charac- 
ter even as an art of living, in which 
one’s conduct is embellished with 
virtues like honesty, reliability, fair- 
ness, gentleness, sweetness, kindness, 
frankness, forgiveness, truthfulness, 
generosity, magnanimity, charity, li- 
berality, amiability, geniality, humi- 
lity, modesty, sobriety, sympathy, co- 
operation, patience and the like 
one will find in the modern 
world acceptance of the above 
truth helpful and easy. The 
economic and scientific gains of the 
modern age arc worse than use- 
less if the value of character is not 
recognized supreme. We may have 
certified experts in all branches of 
knowledge from aviation to account- 
ancy; one may rise to the pinnacle of 
eminence in the State or society by 
self-salesmanship and perorations; 
but still in the corners of one’s heart 
may lurk brutality of behaviour and 
chaotic revel of base desires- To sub- 


due the barbarism of excited will is 
the first step in self-culture. Without 
a worthy objective and motivating 
interest worthy of the children of the 
Divine, none can get over the distract- 
ing trivilities of life. Reverence and 
admiration for an exalted aim can 
alone supply the drive for higher 
character. In the exordiums of Hindu 
Smritis one meets with instruction in 
the arts of mental and physical clean- 
liness, Saucha. Life was a prolonged 
campaign, according to the sages, 
against ignorance and stupidity. This 
was achieved by enjoining on all, es- 
pecially the students, to recognise and 
nip in the bud all inappropriate stir- 
rings of the mind by vigilance and zeal 
and by keeping constantly before 
their eyes lives of great ones, the 
virtues illumined by their lives being 
made the object of one’s imitative 
absorption. They supplied the stan- 
dard for one’s progress by constantly 
applying them to oneself, reverently 
yet critically. 


CONVERSATIONS OF SWAMI SHIVANANDA 


BY A DISCIPLE 

[Swami Shivanamla, otherwise known as Mahapurushji Mnharaj. was a direct 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, and the second President of the Barnakrishna Math and 
Mission. In his life-timo ho had travelled extensively all over India, and was responsible 
for quickening the spiritual life of innumerable men. These conversations are pages 
from the diaries of his disciples, and contain many of the instructions imparted by him 


to spiritual aspirants. — The Editors.] 

It was then some days Mahapurushji 
had come from Madras to the Rama- 
krishna Ashrama, Bombay, at the 
persistent desire of the local devotees. 
Everybody was delighted at his 
arrival; and daily holy talks and 
chanting of God's names and devo- 
tional music were going on in the 
Ashrama. Every one was brimming 
with joy. Mahapurushji had been to 
Bombay once before, in 1924. At 


that time the Ashrama was boused 
in a rented building. He had then 
laid the foundation-stone for the 
new Ashrama building, invoking the 
name of the Master. W ithin three 
years the Shrine room and other parts 
of the Ashrama building were cons- 
tructed. This time Mahapurushji 
stayed in that Ashrama building. 

It was the month of February, and 
the days wore still cold. A little after 
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sun rise Mahapurushji used to go out 
for a walk on the beach, towards 
Juhu and other places. On some 
days he used to go to the Shiva temple 
for worship, which was consecrated 
by the fishermen of the locality. The 
fishermen were all delighted at 
the sight of the aged Swamiji. What 
a devotion they hadl 

One day morning Mahapurushji 
was seated in his own room. At that 
time a Sannyasin of the monastery 
drew near him with due obeisance 
and sat by the side. In the course 
of the conversation which took place 
between them, Mahapurushji told him, 
in connection with the remarks that 
came up regarding some institutions, 
“My child, it is quite natural that 
such things happen. Seeing and 
learning from those examples, men 
will be able to understand what is 
genuine. Those who sincerely search 
after Truth hold fast to it. Truth 
alone succeeds, never falsehood. 
Certainly truth alone will be victo- 
rious. Lie and hypocrisy will be 
swept away before the power of truth. 
Know this for certain that those who 
long for the attainment of Truth, 
heart and soul, will certainly be led 
by the Lord through the right path. 
There is no fear for them whatsoever.” 
Then, regarding the Master, a certain 
Sannyasin enquired, “Well Maharaj, 
when you all met the Master, what 
was the impression you carried with 
you?” 

Mahapurushji: When we used to 
visit the Master the thoughts never 
occured to us whether he would be 
an avatar or not. We could not 
conceive that he would do something 
so wonderful . and extraordinary in 
this world. Who cou.d comprehend 
that this plain and simple man so 
ordinary jto all appearence, could stir 


the whole world? He loved us. We 
were drawn to him by that love. 
How could I express the Master’s 
love? It was simply indescribable. 
In boyhood we had experienced the 
love of our parents, and it was com* 
pletely beyond our comprehension 
that there can be a love superior to 
that. But on arriving at the feet of 
the Master and receiving his love, it 
was plain to us that the love of our 
parents was trivial, extremely insig- 
nificant. Coming to him, it seemed 
as if we have come to our own place— 
as if till now we were exiles wander- 
ing in alien places. This is. exactly 
what suggested to me when I came 
to the Master. How others thought, 
I do not know. The Master also re- 
ceived me as his own from the first 
time of our meeting. One day he told 
me, “ Look here, many people come 
here; but I never enquired of anybody 
where his house was or what his 
father was. I was not curious to 
know those things. Seeing you for 
the very first time the desire is en- 
gendered in my mind to know where 
your house is and what the name of 
your father is. Can you tell why 
it is so? Please tell me where your 
house is. What is your father’s 
name?” I informed him that my house 
was at Borasa and that my father’s 
name was Ramakanai Ghosal. On 
hearing it the Master exclaimed, “ Is 
it so? Are you the son of Ramakanai 
Ghosal? Oh, that is why the Mother 
has awakened in me the desire to 
know your whereabouts. I know 
your father very well. He was the 
attorney of Rani Rasmani’s family. 
These people here respected him very 
much and took special care of him. 
Whenever he used to come here they 
used to see to his food and stay, and 
arranged servants also for him. He 
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practised religion intensely. When* 
ever he used to come here he used to 
go to the Mother’s temple dressed in 
silk cloth. He would then appear 
as a veritable Bhairava— a man of 
full stature and orange complexion. 
His chest was always blood-shot. 
Seated in the Mother’s temple, he used 
to meditate long. A musician used 
to accompany him. Seated behind 
him that ihusician used to sing various 
songs about the Mother and the phi- 
losophy of embodied condition. And 
your father would plunge himself in 
contemplation, tears trickling down 
from his eyes. After the period of 
meditation when lie used to come out 
of the temple, his whole face appeared 
crimson; people dreaded to come be- 
fore him. 

i% In those days I was experiencing 
an unbearable burning sensation all 
over my body. One day when I came 
across him I told him, 1 Hallo, you 
call upon the Mother, and I too do 
the same. In addition we do a little 
meditation also. But how is this 
that I suffer this scorching sen- 
sation so much all over my body? 
Can you find the reason for it? Don’t 
you see (pointing to his body) my 
hairs are burnt owing to that sen- 
sation?* At times it became into- 
lerable and then your father advised 
me to wear a talisman which ho gave. 
To my great astonishment, as soon 
as I wore it the burning sensation 
totally disappeared. Would you 
request him to meet me once ?' 1 In 
those days I stopped at Calcutta and 
now and then used to go home. On 
intimating to my father the Master’s 
wish, he was very much pleased and 
once paid a visit to him. One day 
the Master told me, 'Your father’s 
spiritual practices were prompted by 
desires. It was by the power of those 
18 


practices that he was able to acquire 
so much wealth and spend them on 
good causes’.” 

Continuing the trend of the talk 
about his early days Mahapurushji 
said, "At that time I was of very 
tender age. I could hardly recall 
anything special regarding those 
days. However, I could very well 
remember this, namely, that my 
father fed a number of people. My 
mother would do all cooking with her 
own hands and would feed all. She 
was fond of feeding other people- At 
that time my father could appoint two 
or three Brahmin cooks without any 
difficulty whatsoever; yet my mother 
would not allow it. Almost every 
work she did by herself. My mother 
was a very noble woman; and she 
always loved a plain life. Seeing 
her drudgery my father would always 
feci sad over it. Noticing it my 
mother would say, 4 To feed all these 
people is certainly a great good for- 
tune for me. They arc all my own 
children.’ When I was nine years 
old my mother passed away. She 
used to wear a broad bordered sari. 

1 When Ramkanai Ghoshal visited 
the Master on another occasion the 
Master was very glad, and in a state of 
trance placed his feet on his shoulders. 
At that time also Mr. Ghosal prayed for 
his pecuniary welfare as before. The res- 
ponse came from the Master, “It will be 
so, if the Mother wishes/' Mr. Ghoshal 
spent his earnings laudably by serving holy 
men, by helping freely people who were 
in sad plight and, above all, by arranging 
for the education and maintenance of a 
group of poor boys. At times he used to 
give shelter and food for 20 or 25 school 
boys. He being appointed as a deputy 
Collector, later on, his income diminished. 
He therefore was not able to do charity as 
freely as before or devote more time for 
contemplation. He was very much pained 
for this. Latterly he became one of the 
ministers of Cooch Behar State. 
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I do not remember anything parti- 
cular except these. My uncle used 
to say: She never desired anything for 
herself, not even her own clothes. 

“ As time went on my visits to the 
Master, which were becoming more 
and more frequent, brought into my 
mind a determination to give up all 
connection with worldly life, and I 
went to my father to take final leave 
of him. When I divulged my inten- 
tion to my father, he began to weep 
bitterly. There was a special room 
in our house set apart, where God was 
worshipped, and my father directing 
me there asked to prostrate to the 
Deity. Afterwards, placing his hand 
on my head, he blessed me saying, 

1 May you realise the Divine, I have 
striven so much for it; I also tried to 
renounce home, but I failed. That is 
why I bestow upon you my blessings 
so that you may at least realise God.’ 
I told this incident to the Master on 
my returning to Him. He was ex- 
tremely glad to hear it, and exclaim- 
ed, 4 very well done 7’ 

Sannyasin: Now-a-days such 

parents are very rare. It won't be an 
exaggeration even if we say such do 
not exist. 

Mahapurushji: Yes, that is true. 
We should remember the fact that my 
father was doing religious practices. 
That is why he behaved so. More- 
over, in spite of his endeavours he was 
not able to realise God. He had also 
the longing to attain God, the essen- 
tial Truth that ever is. Enough of 
the experiences of the worldly life 
also he possessed. That is why he 
was capable of granting my wish so 
easily. 

Mahapurushii sat for his night 
meals. The talk coming up regarding 
the Master's diet, one Sannyasi 
enquired, “ Maharaj, is it a fact that 
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the Master’s palms were so delicate 
that it would get cut while breaking 
a piece of luchtt 

Mahapurushji: Yes. The palms 
of his hands were extremely soft. Why, 
the whole body was very delicate. 
You might have noticed a variety of 
hard luchi. One day while breaking, 
such a piece of luchi, his palm was 
cut. 

On questioning as to the quantity 
of food the Master used to take at 
night, Mahapurushji said (pointing 
to the Prasad luchi in his own plate), 
“ Such a piece or at the most two 
small pieces of luchis made up his 
night meal. Along with that, ho 
would take a little milk boiled with 
semolina. He could not digest pure 
milk. So lie used to take a preparation 
like payas which was made by boil- 
ing a quantity of semolina in milk 
mixed with water. He used to take 
a small quantity of that kind of 
payas; but if he would get hungry 
in the interval between meals, he. 
would generally eat a bit of some- 
thing. He used to keep sandesh in 
his room. When he was hungry lie 
would take a piece and eat. Some- 
times if anybody was in his presence, 
after eating a part of it, lie would 
share the rest with him. In every 
respect the Master was exactly like 
a boy.” 

After meals Mahapurushji was 
smoking from his Hooka in his room. 
Then a certain Sannyasin questioned 
him: “Maharaj, while the Master 
was ill, yourself, Swami Vivekananda 
and Swami Abhedananda had been to 
Buddha Gaya without the knowledge 
of the Master. While returning from 
there did he speak anything?” 

Mahapurushji: Cetainly, would he 
not notice it? Motioning his fingers 
and shaking his thumb, he said, 
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"There is nothing anywhere.” And may go anywhere else. You will not 
afterwards, pointing to his own body, get anything. Here all doors are 
said, “ Now every thing is here. You open.” 


HARMONY OF FAITHS THROUGH 
WESTERN EYES 

BY MONSIEUR MARIO MEUNIER 

[The following interesting and thoughtful discourse was given by Mon. Meunier, 
a distinguished literator of Paris, on the occasion of the 104th Birthday Anniversary of 
Sri Ramakrishna celebrated there. Translation: by Mr. P. Scshadry Iyer, b.a., m.l. 
—The Editors.] 


A famous Pythagorean, Aristosccnedc 
Tarcnte, narrates the following 
anecdote: 

Socrates, while walking one day in 
the tangled streets of Athens, met an 
Indian traveller. 

“ Which philosophy do you 
follow?” asked the stranger. “ All 
my researches,” replied Socrates, 
“bear on human life and the quest of 
human wisdom.” 

“ Is not a person liable to err ” 
answered this missionary of Buddha, 
“ if lie philosophises on human wisdom 
and life, ignoring divine wisdom?” 

We commemorate today the 1041 h 
Anniversary of the birth of one, the 
most inspired by this divine wisdom 
in recent times, — Ramakrishna. He 
was born in the East, in that sacred 
India, which was regarded in ancient 
times as the habitation of the most 
religious people in the world. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria writes: " From the 
Orient has indeed come the light which 
illuminated the darkness for the first 
time. From the Orient has risen the 
flame of Truth on the head of those 
who were immersed in ignorance, lijsc 
the sun (on the sensible world) . That 
Is why we turn towards the cast when 
we pray. That is also the reason why 
the temples of remote antiquity faced 
the west so that those who offered 


sacrifices standing with their faces 
turned towards the images of the Gods 
could fix their eyes on the Orient.” 

Our enthusiasm and attention are 
fixed not merely on the star which 
stopped on the manger of the Saviour 
of the Occident; our march to the 
light is to those very places where 
the star which conducted the Magis 
rose. It was risen in the Orient, in 
the very Orient where the holy and 
pious voice of the great Ramakri^ma 
was heard recently, for the spiritual 
salvation of the people of the world. 
In proclaiming salvation by fervour 
and faith, by love and union with 
God, his mission was to re-awaken in 
all souls the gleam of the Divine sun 
who gives form and life, (intelligence 
and measure) harmony and propor- 
tion, nobility and goodness, to all 
those who shine by Its eternal 
splendour. This sun links us to it- 
self in giving us its light and flame, 
this supreme and transcendent Prin- 
ciple, this one inexpressible by any 
name. All beings are attracted to It. 
Clement of Alexandria says: “Every- 
where, at all times, and in all places, 
there i no nomad tribe, nation or city, 
that could live and maintain itself 
without, an instinctive faith in a 
Superior Being. Travel east or west, 
north or south, everywhere you will 
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find the one and (he same institution 
of the Supreme monarch, because the 
universal results of that creative 
power equally embrace all places and 
times.” 

While preserving Its indescribable 
unity, this Supreme Principle, the Pri- 
mordial one, docs not cease from sing- 
ing the multiple and manifesting its 
grandeur and glory. So the sages tell 
us; meanwhile, human beings, 
frequently by routine, and always 
by excess of pride and egoism, 
end very often by becoming 
insensible to this revelation. 
Nature has incessantly \-aried the 
theme of its plays and glories; but 
their eyes are without lustre and 
their hearts without love- The, soul 
that is materially ripe can no more 
see or hear. In intercepting the 
celestial rays, it has lost the sense of 
contemplation, and knows nqt to link 
the invisible to the visible. For lifting 
us out of the mire of ignorance and 
despair, great and inspired men come 
from time to time, to light the shin- 
ing serene flame which unites in the 
same brightness, the sun of the world 
and the sun hidden in all hearts and 
souls. 

Such was the mission of Rama- 
krishna. His soul was so profoundly 
and so ardently religious that lie 
hoped, as Produs, to be the hiero- 
phant of all the mysteries and the 
initiate of all the religions. I believe 
that he would have willingly subs- 
cribed to the following words of 
Plutarch. “God is. He is not like 
the things measured by time, but ac- 
cording to an unchangeable eternity. 
There is no before or after for Him. 
He is the eternal present. He fills 
always.” At the same time docs not 
Plutarch voice forth the following in- 
cessant thought of Ramakrinskna? 


“There are not,” says this great 
priest of the Delphian Apollo* 
“ different Gods for different peoples. 
The Greeks have not their Gods and 
the Barbarians theirs. There are no 
separate Gods for the inhabitants of 
the north, or the south. Just as the 
sun, the earth and the ocean are the, 
same for all the mortals, though they 
may be called by different names, so 
the one spirit which (governs) this 
universe receives different names and 
epithets from different peoples.” 
Since, then, the Gods of the nations 
arc only the phases of one and the 
same God, religions are like a divine 
prairie, where diverse flowers of 
different shades grow. All these 
flowers proceed from the same sun, 
shine in life with the beauty of the 
same luminary and rise up to unite 
in death with the flames of the same 
planet which caused their growth. So 
also, for the illumined soul, religions 
come near and meet though they may 
seem opposed, because all have the 
same goal- Their fundamental unity 
allows each follower to become ripe 
for liberation in the fixed bosom of 
his own particular faith. To change 
one’s religion is to stray into an un- 
known desert; to surpass one's destiny 
is to expose oneself to the risk of 
losing the genius of one’s race and its 
traditions. The wise man does not 
change his faith, lie is content in un- 
derstanding all and raising himself, 
to a comprehension of their diversity 
and a contemplation of their secret 
and perennial unity. If the world 
were wise, we would feel ourselves 
to be the children of the same father; 
we would, despite the diversities which 
arc necessary to the harmony of the 
world, unite and bind ourselves by 
the bonds of divine relationship and 
would live confident* ' tranquil and 
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peaceful. Religious peace, the heal- 
thiest of all kinds of peace, would be 
assured, because we would know that 
force and violence can never prevail 
against liberty and that the thoughts 
and feelings of men grow in spite of 
all the tyrannies. The great pagan, 
Themistus, writing to the Emperor 
Constantine, formulated the principle 
in the following manner. “ You have 
made a law full of wisdom by giving 
every one the right of embracing the 
faith he chooses and thus assured to 
all the calm and peace of the soul. 
But that law does not date from you; 
it is contemporary with humanity. It 
is the eternal decree of God. It lays 
down the idea of the Divinity in all 


souls, even in those of the barbarian 
and the savage; and this idea is so 
sovereign in us that force cannot pre- 
vail against it. As to the manner of 
expressing it, it is left to the will of 
each. To invoke force against cons- 
cience is to enter into a war with 
God, because it is trying to violently 
deprive men of the right they hold 
from God Himself.” 

May Ramakrishna give to the 
modem world, which expiates by all 
sorts of evil, its forgetfulness of the 
Divine, the peace, the goodness, the 
sweetness, the intelligence and the 
love which are the characteristics of 
the free children of God. 
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fMr. Adhar Chandra Das is Lecturer in Philosophy, Calcutta University. In the 
ensuing essay he studies the conception of Avatara philosophically and points out 
inter alia that there is nothing to boggle about in admitting such a profoundly rational 
principle of theology into speculative philosophy.— The Editors.] 


The question of Incarnation is rele- 
vant only from the point of view of a 
philosophy according to which the uni- 
verse in which we find ourselves 
is rooted in a supreme Being 
Who is not only conscious 
of Himself, but also cares 
for His creation; for the word ' Incar- 
nation,’ taken broadly, signifies divine 
descent. It is possible, however, to 
fix on a still wider import of the term. 
It has come to be a usage of language 
to emphasise attribution of a quality 
to an individual by representing him 
as an incarnation of the quality, and 
this indicates that an incarnation is 
a concrete embodiment of something 
abstract. Though this is nothing 
more than a figurative sense of the 
word, which consists not so much in 
14 


literal signification as in the artistic 
quality of rousing the appropriate 
feeling, yet we can well extend the 
figurative meaning to the representa- 
tion of the relation between a univer- 
sal and the particular items comprised 
in it. Thus wc can say that every 
particular is an incarnation of its uni- 
versal. But the fact is perhaps that 
the term, incarnation, was first used 
in a strictly pliilosophico-religious 
sense, and that later it was adopted 
as an element of the language of our 
everyday experience. It is very diffi- 
cult, though not impossible, to ascer- 
tain the time when it was coined and 
the person who came to make use of 
it for the first time. So leaving aside 
the problem of the origin and first 
use of the word, interesting as it is, 
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let us proceed to analyse the different 
ways in which it can be taken- 
Merely positing a supreme Being 
at the back of the universe does not 
necessarily entail the notion of In- 
carnation; for it is quite possible to 
conceive Him after the manner of the 
Deists to be ever transcending the 
world of creation. The monotheistic 
religions glory in the unity of the 
Deity, but the unity of God, which 
is made the platform upon which is 
reared the structure of universal bro- 
therhood, is found on inspection to 
be exclusive of the universe. So God 
is conceived as jumping down at times 
over the gulf to regulate the course 
of His creation, or as occasionally 
sending messengers to mankind to 
help them towards proper adjustment 
to their environments. Hence the 
conception of a prophet or nabi- Some 
have gone so far as to assert that 
every tribal religion has its prophets 
or nabis. Whatever be the value of this 
conception of a prophet in the prac- 
tices of religious life, there is mani- 
festly a long stage from the concep- 
tion of a prophet to that of an Incar- 
nation, though there is no denying that 
an Incarnation in the full sense of 
the term bears about it a sense of 
message or mission. 

On the other hand, from the point of 
view of the illusionists the question of 
an Incarnation of God docs not arise 
at all, or if there be any, it is pointed 
out that an Incarnation of God must 
be an element within the major illu- 
sion, viz., this world. Here we need 
not bring in the problem of the ulti- 
mate nature of Reality and its actual 
relation to the world. We may, on 
the contrary, take an Incarnation as 
a phenomenon in th- religious, or 
rather spiritual world, and see what 
possible view of the nature of Reality 


we can obtain therefrom. We shall, 
however, do well to ascertain the 
import of the word, Incarnation, as 
used in the religious world, and in this 
attempt we shall do no better than 
draw upon the usage and some aspect 
of the spiritual tradition of the world. 

To begin with, an Incarnation is to 
be distinguished from a saint or a re- 
ligiously-inspired person; for a saint 
represents more an ascent to Qod 
than a descent of the Divine. 
Strictly, however, one cannot be sepa- 
rated from the other. If God is not, 
like an absentee landlord, a transcen- 
dent Being, but is immanent in the 
universe, in the sense that every thing 
is real only in the reality of His 
being, spiritual progress or lack of 
it is not a question of less or more of 
physical distance between God and 
the human person concerned. Spiri- 
tual life and development then turns 
out to be a matter of unfoldmcnt of 
the innermost essence of our being- 
So the ascent of the finite spirit, 
potentially infinite, and the descent 
of the Divine are, in the ultimate 
analysis, two sides of the same pro- 
cess, or rather the same process looked 
at -from two different points of view; 
for the finite spirit is elevated in so 
far as its infinite potential nature un- 
folds itself. This ascent of the finite, 
and, for that matter, the descent of 
the Divine manifested on the spiritual 
plane is the fundamental principle in 
its broad features, which is working 
through the whole course of evolution. 

We can then distinguish between 
three distinct stages of the descent of 
the Divine. First, Creation, which is 
not to be conceived as a temporal act, 
but as a manifestation, can be con- 
ceived as the descent of the Divine 
under the veil of ignorance or nesci- 
ence. But that descent does not in 
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any way impair the spiritual essence 
of God as infinite. On the contrary, 
it is because of the divine essence be- 
ing deposited, so to speak, in the 
descent itself that the ascent of the 
empirical or the human to the Divine 
is being effected; otherwise the Crea- 
tor would end in annihilating altoge- 
ther the divine essence just as an egg 
reduces itself to a broken shell by 
evolving a chick out of it. So the 
whole course of evolution from matter 
to consciousness represents progres- 
sive penetration of the veil of nesci- 
ence, and revelation of the funda- 
mental Reality in which this world 
of ours is grounded. 

This progressive unfoldmcnt of the 
Spirit through Nature is made arti- 
culate in the emergence of the reli- 
gious consciousness in the human be- 
ings. A finite spirit or a human soul 
in its spiritual practices disciplines 
itself with a view to consciously grasp 
what it in; its ordinary course of ex- 
perience only vaguely imagines, and 
-its progress or development is propor- 
tionate to the descent of the Divine. 
But this descent or ascent is, as has 
already been indicated, nothing pecu- 
liar in itself, but is continuous with 
the general principle working in the 
evolutionary course. 

There is yet another sense in which 
the descent of the Divine can be con- 
ceived- So far we have dealt with 
the descent of the Divine as a philo- 
sophical or metaphysical category. 
God has been conceived as going out 
of Himself, yet remaining within 
Himself for the purpose of creation. 
He is also conceived as coming down 
to the level of the finite spirit, 
assuming human shape, and unlike 
His creatures, with full knowledge or 
consciousness of Himself, and that He 
doles e^it- of His fovefor His devotees, 


and ultimately to direct the courses 
of civilization towards its proper goal. 
Thus we are told by Sri Krishna in 
the Bliagavad-Gita: “ Whenever 

virtue subsides and vice prevails, I 
come down to help mankind ”. When 
in the inarch of human civilization a 
need for a new adjustment arises 
owing to some circumstances, “ a wave 
of power ” conics down. As man is 
not merely a material body, but is 
spirit with a material basis in his 
empirical existence, the directing force 
must come from the spiritual plane 
which is the invisible topmost plane 
of the universe of which this world 
of ours is a visible fragment. But 
this is not to say that there can be 
no crisis on the physical plane. The 
course of evolution at its different 
stages points to adjustments of the 
evolutes to their environments. With 
the emergence of the human beings 
on earth that adjustment took on a 
new significance. Mankind were con- 
fronted with an environment threat- 
ening in many ways, but they were en- 
dowed with enough of intellectual 
power to grapple with it. Men strug- 
gled and have eventually succeeded 
in gaining a large measure of control 
over Nature, and a vast scientific 
culture can now be credited to this 
control. But the history of man is 
not merely the history of his struggle 
with his surroundings, but also of the 
manner and methods of his self-ex- 
pression. So wc can say that from 
the very beginning Nature was the 
basis upon which he sought realiza- 
tion of his self. Adaptation or ad- 
justment varied* along with the pro- 
gressive conception of the self, and in 
and through this progressive adjust- 
ment there came to be developed 
ethico-spiritual culture, wherethrough 
by stages human being aremarebing 
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towards the goal, the supreme source 
of their being. When nescience pre- 
vails and makes men forgetful of 
ther divine destiny, when vain intel- 
lectualism fills their minds with arro- 
gance and materialistic ideas and 
creates a screen between their empiri- 
cal being and potential spiritual 
essence, the Divine, in spite of His 
transcendental directing of the evo- 
lutionary course, descents in human 
form and moves about in the midst of 
mankind to give them guidance and 
light. “ The teacher is God Himself 
descended into humanity.” The 
Divine being is infinite and eternal, 
nothing can fall beyond Him. All 
existence is after all a manifestation 
of God, so every conscious being can 
be conceived as a descent of God. 
But this descent is effected under the 
veil of ignorance. But when God in- 
carnates Himself in human body and 
mind with human modes of activities 
and speech, He does that out of His 
infinite knowledge. In the words of 
Aurobindo, “It is the conscious 
descent of the God-head; it is the 
Avatara” 

Now this doctrine of Incarnation, 
which is firmly rooted in the Hindu 
culture, is more a matter that relates 
to religious or spiritual experience 
than a tenet formulated on a specula- 
tive basis. Strictly, however, the 
doctrine of Avatara is an enigma to 
speculative philosophy which is all 
an intellectual search. Philosophy 
can cast out its net of categories, but 
how much of Reality can it cover ? 
Only a fragment of it. If that is 
large enough to bring within its sweep 
the whole range of facts from matter 
to Consciousness, it cannot still be 
said that the full reality is gathered 
up thereby; for Reality being infinite 
and eternal, defies all attempts at an 


exhaustive enumeration of the actu- 
alities and possibilities that issue out 
of It. The truth, however, is that spe- 
culative philosophy often proceeds 
with over-simplification which in- 
volves omission through ignorance. 
Thus, we arc told by materialists that 
Reality is all matter, and that the 
phenomena like life and consciousness, 
as something quite different from 
matter, arc fictions. Spiritualists, on 
the other hand, contend that Reality 
is all spirit in which there can be no 
accommodation for matter, and this 
led, as is well known, to the theories 
of cqualism and illusionism. None 
can, of course, deny that speculative 
philosophy has shown its power of a 
synthetic view and searching analysis; 
but the fact, all the same, remains 
that Reality always slips through 
the fingers, in spite of the supposed 
grasp of it through categories. A! 
philosophical attempt to reach Reality 
is like a jump from the basement of 
a house to the top of it. If philoso- 
phy can at all be represented as such 
an intellectual jump, the jumper will 
first take his stand at the foot of the 
pyramid of creation gazing at the 
height, and then throw himself up 
along the exterior convenient to him, 
knowing nothing of the vast wealth 
of Being spread out in the inner parts 
of the edifice of Nature, visible and 
invisible to the mortal eyes- The fact 
perhaps is that a speculative philoso- 
pher who does not feel giddy at the 
height of Being is more a gazer than 
a jumper, and he is more engrossed 
in the sublimity than in the beauties 
of the Supreme Being. Thus wc are 
told that spiritual experiences are 
abnormalities and God-visions arc all 
frauds; all these influences are per- 
nicious; and all the more sb is the 
doctrine of Incarnation, which is so* 
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thing short of deification of a human 
being with all human frailties— a dei- 
fication which is outrageous to a 
speculative mind. Indeed it may 
appear to be so, and it is, as has been 
already said, due to over-simplifica- 
tion, and, for that reason, to omission 
of relevent facts. 

We may as well compare the specu- 
lative philosopher to one who, stand- 
ing on the beach, staggers at the 
billows that surge on the surface of 
the vast sea, and knows nothing of 
the treasures that lie in the depth of 
it, while the religious or spiritual as- 
pirant, like a diver, not content with 
a view from a distance, throws him- 
self into the sea of Being, swims on 
the surface and then sinks into the 
depth to emerge with the jewel of 
spiritual light which radiates and 
illumines the darker corners of his 
fellowmen’s minds. It is, however, 
oftentimes the case that the philo- 
sopher obsessed with his exterior view 
of Being unreasonably suspects the 
inner experiences of the spiritualist. 

Indeed, it is very difficult for 
modern men to grasp the inner signi- 
ficance of Avatarhood. To some it 
appears as an enigma, and to others 
a superstition. To still others, on the 
contrary, it appears as nothing more 
than a cult of hero-worship. To the 
rationalist it is a foolishness and to 
the Deist it is all meaningless. If 
God is extra-cosmic and external to 
His creation, assumption of human 
shape through a human birth is al- 
together absurd. If God chose to 
come down at all to this earth 
of ours, he might have come 
in His own original form and 
shape. Further there is an unbridge- 
able gulf between the Divine and the 
human; for God is wholly transcend- 
15 
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ent. So to talk of the Divine in the 
human is just a blasphemy. 

The materialist, on the other hand, 
will summarily reject the notion; 
for to him God is not anything more 
than a mere word. The rationalist 
will, if he at all believes in God, con- 
ceive him as pure spirit, and to him 
the conception of Avatar— the Infinite 
or Absolute assuming a human body, 
a finite nature — will appear fantastic, 
lie will find extremely hard to re- 
concile it with the omnipotence of 
God. 

These objections may at first sight 
appear to be unanswerable. But a 
way out of the difficulty is indicated 
in an assertion of Sri Krishna, which 
is: “Though the Divine is unborn, 
imperishable in His self-existence, the 
Lord of all beings, yet He assumes 
birth by a supreme resort to the action 
of His Nature and by the force of 
His self-maya or Yoga-maya.” The 
statement may, on the face of it, 
scorn to be a bundle of contradictions, 
but if wc look into the word self-maya 
or Yoga-maya upon which particular 
stress is laid, and ponder over its 
inner meaning and implication, we 
may get light and understanding. 
Strictly, the doctrine of Avatarhood 
is no dogma. It lias a rational basis 
and justification. It is, in fact, a 
sequel to a philosophical view of 
things, according to which everything 
is in God and God is in everything; 
Nature is the medium of the mani- 
festation of the Supreme Being. As 
Aurobindo puts it, “Far from the In- 
finite being unable to take on finite- 
ness, the whole universe is nothingelse 
but that; we can sec. look as wc may, 
nothing else at all in the whole wide 
world we inhabit. Far from the spirit 
being incapable of form or dis- 
daining to, connect itself with form 
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of matter or mind and to 
assume a limited nature or. a 
body, all here is nothing but that, the 
world exists only by that connection. 
All is in God and in Him moves and 
has its being; in all He is, acts and 
displays His being, every creature is 
the disguised Narayana. The 
assumption of imperfection by the 
perfect is the whole mystic pheno- 
menon of the universe.” 
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All this raises the possibility of 
Avatara, and this possibility fur- 
nishes the rational foundation, and a 
rational explanation of the phenomena 
like Avataras that have hitherto 
happened on this planet- “ An 
Avatar is the manifestation from 
above of that which wc have to. 
develop from below; it is the descent 
of God into that divine birth of the 
hitman being into whirl) we mortal 
creatures must climb 
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THE NINEFOLD PATH OF DEVOTION 

BY G. A. CHANDAVARKAR, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

[The following paragraphs describe Bhnkti or God-love under a ninefold classifi- 
cation, which, besides being comprehensive, is at the same time gradated into progres- 
sive disciplines. Careful and sincere practice of these steps takes an aspirant without 
any difficulty to the highest Beatitude or that vastness of perfect God-consciousness 
which is the end of all spiritual endeavour.—' The Editors.] 


The history of man’s spiritual strug- 
gle contains but one main chapter. 
That chapter deals with his endeav- 
ours to become one with the Infinite. 
It is but the attempts made by the 
finite being trying to become the 
Infinite. What a glorious attempt 
should it be ! For this final merge 
into the Infinite various methods are 
advocated from time to time. While 
some surest tht. method of Karma or 
self-less activity and surrendering the 
fruits of such activities to the Lord, 
others emphasise the need of Jnana 
or the contemplation on the True. 
For the emancipation of the soul 
from the bondage of matter, or the 
deliverance from ignorance, another 
alternative path is also suggested. 
That is the path of Bhakti. 

During the medieval period of 
Indian History a mighty wave re- 
presenting the revive of the Bhakti 
cult passed over the country, as a re- 
sult of the preachings of saints like 


Chaitanya, Kabir and Nanak. It 
should not be supposed that that was 
a new cult in India. For even in 
the distant past wc note the dazzling 
examples of devotees like Prahlada 
and Arjuna who arc considered even 
to-day the first and foremost among 
Bhaktas. Tht work of the saints 
of the medieval period was merely a 
revival of that age-long devotional 
spirit. In the Maratha country this 
cult received the emphasis in its 
ninefold aspect which, by the way, 
is practically common to almost all 
the Saints. The mass awakening 
which was the result of the activities 
of these great devotees of God and 
their innumerable followers led to 
a great revival both in the political 
and social circles- Simplicity was 
the refrain of that new gospel. Sub- 
limity was its burden. 

Before proceeding further it is 
necessary to frame an answer for the 
question: What then were the nine 
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aspects of this Bhakti which assum- 
ed the form of a movement in the 
Maratha country? In the following 
Sloka of the Bhagavata it is explain- 
ed clearly. They represent various 
stages in the devotional assent. The 
relations between the steps are very 
rationally maintained in that verse 
The Sloka runs as follows : 

art -J ml S s 
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Here the first place is given to 
Sravanam or hearing. It implies 
that every aspirant should hear or 
learn from others who are better 
qualified or experienced. Hearing of 
the good and great qualities of God 
should precede the acquisition of 
spiritual joy. That again suggests 
the need of a Guru who should initi- 
ate the disciple into the secrets of 
righteousness. He gives the Mantra, 
a holy text, the contemplation on 
which makes us realise the signifi- 
cance of Love and Harmony. Se- 
condly comes Kirtanam — chanting the 
hymns in praise of God. In the 
Maratha country, as also in some 
other parts of India, even.to this day 
these Kirtanas are very common. 
Hundreds of people gather together 
to hear them recited in chorus. The 
person conducting it. raises to the 
highest pitch the emotions of the 
audience and the whole atmosphere 
rings with the echoes of cither Rama- 
nama or Krishna-nama. Thirdly re- 
ference is made to Vishnoh-smaranam 
or continuous remembrance of 
Vishnu, the all-pervading God. From 
Sravanam and Kirtanam this step 
becomes easy. Instinctively one 
begins to think of the qualities of 
and Mananam starts. The 


fourth place is given to Pada* 
sevanam — humble service rendered to 
God through man. Seva needs 
humility, a virtue essential for all 
the aspirants after Truth. It needs 
the destruction of the love of power 
or pride. All the devotees of God 
have been first and foremost the 
humble servants of God and man. 
They have one and all sought the 
kingdom of God through humility. 
All the happiness in the world has> 
resulted through the paid or unpaid 
service of human beings to one an- 
other. Likewise spiritual happiness 
or bliss results from service or Seva, 
highest type of which is Nishkama- 
karma or disinterested service. Fifth 
place here is taken up by Archanam, 
worship. It may be Saguna or Nirguna 
form of worship. Both the forms 
train up the mind and exercise a 
steadying influence upon the waver- 
ing tendencies in man. Mental peace 
is the result of such exercises. Sixthly 
conics Vandanam — salutation — a 

form of respect paid to God or deserv- 
ing men such as teachers and saints. It 
implies the recognition of the great- 
ness in him to whom Vandanam or 
salutation is made. One soul greets 
another soul and recognises ihc unity 
of the Parama-purusha pervading 
the universe. Stand before a great 
man and salute him; you would wit- 
ness a thrill of joy running through 
your body. The response is at once 
miraculous. Kamo Bhagavate Vasu- 
devaya. Namah Shivaya cha Shan- 
karaya cha.Gw'ubhyo Xamah. Who 
has not uttered these and felt him- 
self elevated above the sensuous 
plane? Charming indeed is Vanda- 
nam. Dasyam takes the seventh 
place. Service of one greater than 
us is really ennobling. The time 
spent or any labour undertaken that 
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way has its own reward. It is this 
Seva that purifies the soul, rubs its 
angularities and elevates it. Those 
of us who have lived in any Asrama 
even for a short time know what its 
value is. It should be experienced 
and felt. The giver of alms, clothes 
and food to the needy alone can rea- 
lise what the blessings of charity arc. 
So, one who lived the life of doing 
some kind of Seva in any well-con- 
ducted institution can realise the 
beauty of Dasyam. Some have en- 
joyed it even in the mere sweeping 
of a temple or the house of a Guru. 
We are told on good authority that 
even bodily ailments have been 
cured of those that dedicated them- 
selves to the service or Dasatva of 
Gurus. If so, what doubt can there 
be as to the fact that service 
done in the cause of God 
will give to the doer real bliss? 
Sakhyam or friendship takes the 
eighth place- Fellowship of men and 
love of God, as illustrated in the case 
of Arjuna and Krishna, are really 
grand. Said Lord Krishna, “ All will 
be able to reach me as you have done 
through Love, 0 Arjuna.” What 
wonders genuine friendship has not 
worked in the world? The very idea 


of a Sangha or a Mission means the 
ideal of brotherhood for a good 
cause. How many lives have been 
saved by such institutions? This 
Sakhya means love for all. When 
God is all or All is God, Sakhya be- 
comes indispensable. The ninth place 
is taken up by Atmanivedana or 
self-introspection and surrender to 
His Will. This indeed is the crown- 
ing glory of Bhakti. All the bene- 
factors of humanity have exhibited 
this aspect in a remarkable degree 
and to that extent they have become 
great and good. In all the saints 
one or many or all these aspects 
were found. These aspects arc all 
illustrated by citing the examples of 
Parikshit, Vaiyasiki, Prahlada and 
others. 

It is also noteworthy that all these 
are the aspects of one and the same 
path of Bhakti. The lustre of the 
different jewels may appear different, 
their colour may vary; but theKanti 
or charm found in all is the same- 
It was left to the option of the 
aspirants to select any one aspect 
which suited to their temperament 
most. The final result would be the 
same. 


PURITY IS STRENGTH 

BY SWAMI YATISWARANANDA'. 

IThcsc are the notes on the class-talks given by the Swaini to a gvoup of spiritual 
aspirants in Wiesbaden, Germany.— The Editors.] 

I very erroneous and misleading idea 

You can never divide the world and has been the cause of many fatal 
into East and West as far as the mistakes in the history of humanity, 
essentials of life are concerned. All There is no eastern truth or western 
problems are cosmic problems. You truth, but only Trutli as such, which 
cannot say: Here the East begins; is neither eastern nor western, nor 
here the West begins. This is a very, anything else but the one and only 
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Truth.. AH problems of the human 
mind are the same problems. There 
is no such thing as East or West in 
this respect. There is no eastern and 
western mind in so far as the essen- 
tials arc concerned, but only the 
human mind. There arc differences 
in customs, in the non-essentials of 
life; but the human mind always re- 
mains the same and its problems are 
always those of the human mind, not 
eastern or western problems. 

II 

There is this first and a very essen- 
tial point to be remembered in the 
course of one’s spiritual striving. We 
should all have a short break after 
dinner, i c. in the middle of the day, 
say at two o’clock or so. This is 
very useful, but very difficult for 
many people to practise. For many 
it is so difficult to have just a little 
break of consciousness, or just a little 
break in the hectic and feverish acti- 
vities of one’s mind, to fill it again 
with the holy name and the har- 
monising vibrations of the holy 
sound. We should also make it a 
point never to read anything worldly 
- -no novels, no fiction, no stories — 
before going to bed or before falling 
asleep. At that time we ought to 
have some holy thought and some 
holy sound to dwell on. It may be 
that we are going to sleep in the lap 
of God, or some other such idea. It 
would fill our whole mind before fall- 
ing asleep — the Divine idea ami the 
feeling of the Divine. If we permit 
ourselves to read something worldly, 
this goes on working in our subcons- 
cious mind during the hours of our 
sleep and has very bad effects. In 
the evening we should be very care- 
ful as to what wc allow our minds to 
busy itself with, or as to how to get 


our mind absorbed. There should be 
concentrated and peaceful dwelling 
on the Divine — either the Divine 
form, or the Divine name, or the 
Divine sound, or on all three com- 
bined, which is the most efficacious 
way. Only thus can wc in time suc- 
ceed in transforming the contents of 
our subconscious mind. It is very, 
very harmful to read worldly books 
before falling asleep; but we gener- 
ally do not realize the extent of the 
harm wc do to ourselves by being 
careless in this respect. The work- 
ings of the subconscious mind during 
the time of our sleep arc very im- 
portant and should not be lost sight 
of. 

There is one more point which 
should he mentioned: If you awake 
at night, at once begin doing your 
Japam in a quiet, peaceful wav, 
without any unnecessary strain. But 
during the time of vour practices 
Japam and sleep should never be- 
come connected. This is very bad. 
Before going to bod, do 100 to 1,000 
times Japam; fill yourself with the 
holy sound; and make it a point 
never to stop doing Japam before 
having reached the number you in- 
tended to do. 

Habits are to be formed and 
strengthened. Then spiritual life be- 
comes easier and loses much of its 
initial strain. Strictly preserve your 
fixed hours. Then meditation slowly 
becomes possible even when the mind 
is very restless. There should be per- 
fect regularity in the hours of your 
spiritual practice, because only thus 
does the mind grow accustomed to 
them. And under all circumstances 
a certain minimum is to be kept up 
in one’s daily practices. The time 
of the practices should be slowly and 
steadily increased in the case of the 
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beginner. In the case of the advanc- 
ed student, there will be an under- 
current of devotion in the mind 
which enables him to keep part of 
the mind busy with the devotional 
practices at all times, whatever one 
may happen to do outwardly. Be- 
fore that state is reached the greatest 
regularity concerning the hours and 
the fixed round of spiritual exercises 
are to be observed by all aspirants 
most scrupulously. 

Ill 

Fellow-travellers can help each 
other. That is why holy company 
is of such great importance. There 
should be mutual help, mutual sym- 
pathy; because these help us in sus- 
taining our energy and our striving. 
Wc should never try to be teachers; 
but only students amongst fellow- 
students, giving others a , helping 
hand if wc can, but never assuming 
the role of the teacher. This is 
always safe if we know how to re- 
main within reasonable limits. Then 
we do not become dangerous to our- 
selves and to others. Then the 
teachers’ mentality cannot sprout up 
in us and harm us and others. 

“Thou art the mechanic, and I am 
the machine.” This is the attitude 
wc should adopt, and never that of 
superiority. Before you lead others, 
learn to serve with dedication and 
self-surrender. Very often wc want 
to lead without proper training. We 
want to have the fruits without pay- 
ing the proper price. 

The advantage of a small group of 
devotees is that! in a small group all 
these direct instructions are applic- 
able. It is easier to have a true 
spirit of sympathy a d no backbit- 
ing in a small group, even if they be 
beginners. It is always better to 


have first- intensive work and then, 
later on, extensive work. 

IV 

We should always act in such a 
way that wc may equip ourselves 
fully to be able to meet death with 
a smile. Death should be our great-, 
cst happiness. It should be the gate- 
way to Immortality, to be welcomed, 
never to be feared. This life is noth- 
ing but a passing shadow, a phase, a 
life in a world of unrealities and 
shadows. Our future depends on 
what we think in this life, on what 
wc are, never on what we appear or 
pretend to be. 

Whatever be the Truth, follow it. 
An unpleasant truth is always infi- 
nitely better than a pleasant false- 
hood. Even if this Truth breaks our 
hearts, even if it shatters once for all 
our fondest hopes and illusions, let 
us face It undauntedly. Vedanta is 
not for cowards or emotional weak- 
lings. No use clinging to falsehood. 
No use covering the decaying carcase 
with beautiful fragrant flowers and 
doling over it! Let the light come 
under all circumstances, no matter 
whether the heart breaks or not. Do 
not care so much for breaking of 
hearts and shattering of hopes as for 
Truth and Light. Sometimes neces- 
sary operations are very painful; but 
if the surgeon should refuse to ope- 
rate on the patient, the patient would 
die. Nothing is truer than the fact 
that some day the body will fall off. 
And we should so conduct ourselves 
that wc have no occasion to repent 
for having wasted our precious time 
and our precious human birth. 

Our great poet-saint Tulsidas 
sings; “When I was born, I cried and 
others laughed. Act in such a way 
that when you die, you laugh and 
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others cry.” This is the real task of 
our life. So we have a proverb in 
Bengal that says, “Do whatever 
spiritual practices you may be doing; 
but you must know how to die.” 

Death is always of the body, never 
of the Spirit or the Self. So why 
fear death? Death should neither be 
courted nor be feared, neither should 
life be so. The bier is always quite 
as real as the cradle, the burning- 
ghat as real as the nursery; but wo 
rejoice at the one and recoil from the 
other. Why? Why this desperate 
dinging to physical enjoyment and 
physical relationships? I neither 
want life nor do I want death, be- 
cause life is something infinitely 
greater than this shadow of life, the 
phenomenal life. We cling to our 
bodies and to those of others, to our 
own minds and to those of others and 
think we have got hold of life. We 
have not. We have got hold of the 
mirage, the reflection of the reflection 
of the reflection, and nothing more 
than that, and go on hugging it to our 
breast. What terrible fools we are! 
What an inordinate attachment to 
all that is not Life! The true aspir- 
ant, he who has true spiritual yearn- 
ing, neither clings to life, nor does he 
ever yearn for death, because, to him, 
neither of them has any reality. We 
must learn to be wholly indifferent 
to our life and wholly indifferent to 
our death; but act in the right way 
to make spiritual progress, so that 
we may be able to make the very 
best use of the short span of life given 
to us. We need not be afraid of 
death, neither of our own nor of 
anybody else, if we just minimise the 
attachments of life and our personal 
relationships with the phantoms of 
others, with the men-phantoms and 
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women-phantoms of which none has 
any ultimate reality. Relationships 
based on the mirage always prove to 
be nothing but a mirage in the end. 
You cannot have real relationship 
with what is unreal and which has 
no ultimate being. 

The deaths of our Great Ones have 
taught us grand lessons. How won- 
derful was the passing away 
of Swami Ramakrishnananda, Pre- 
mananda, Turiyananda, Brahrna- 
nanda! The worldly-minded and 
those who cling to their per- 
sonal attachments alone should be 
afraid of death- The spiritual ones 
do not lose anything. It is just like 
passing from one room to another. 
One day, after the Master’s death, 
Holy Mother wanted to put on the 
widow’s dress. But the Master ap- 
peared to her and said, “What are you 
doing? Am I dead? Death is just like 
passing from one room to another.” 
So she gave up her intention. It is 
the body that dies, not the Self. We 
must be prepared to die for a righte- 
ous cause without any hesitation; 
and we must be fully prepared to see 
others die for it. So our motto is: 
“To work for our own salvation as 
well as for the salvation of others.” 
This is what Swamiji wanted us to 
do, and this is the guiding motto of 
the Order. 

So Swami Vivekananda said, “This 
body that we nourish with food, let 
it be sacrificed for the good of huma- 
nity, God in man. This mind of ours 
that we nourish or develop through 
studies, let it be made use of also in 
the service of the God in man- The 
soul, too, let it be utilized for the 
service of the Lord in man." Thus 
alone our mortal death leads us to 
our spiritual birthday. 
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Follow the higher Law. Care 
neither for optimism nor for pes- 
simism. Develop this attitude of 
indifference to everything except 
to the ideal; learn to be per- 
fectly indifferent to all other concerns, 
especially those of material life and 
all personal attachments and affec- 
tions — to all things that bind us, that 
stand in the way of our spiritual 
progress. We must be able to main- 
tain a perfect mental balance without 
allowing ourselves to be ruffled by 
anything. We must always hold our 
mind fixed on the one duty, our heart 
always set on the Lord, our hands 
ever busy in His service alone. 

The glorious lives of many sages 
and saints arc before us; they show 
us how to live and how to die. We 
have only to mould ourselves accord- 
ing to the pattern they have 'given us 
again and again. Even if we fall in 
this battle of life, through newer and 
newer lives we shall work with re- 
newed vigour. Step by step we shall 
rise until we attain to our lives’ only 
goal. 

The conception of the Self is the 
peculiarity of the true Aryan. It is 
not to be found among Semitic reli- 
gions. This is why Sri Krishna up- 
braids Arjuna for his “ un-Aryan ” 
attitude. No Semitic religion has 
ever risen to the true Aryan concep- 
tion of the Self and the higher life. 

Generally we ourselves create all 
the obstacles that stand in the way 
of our spiritual progress or self-reali- 
sation- We think of ourselves in terms 
of the body and of the mind and 
do the same with reference to others. 
Then we gd and take up direct rela- 
tions with them as men or women, 
and then all the rest naturally follows 
in due course. On what does this 
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whole life of the body and of the mind 
depend? On consciousness and not on 
man-form or woman-form or 
child-form. The moment the Self 
leaves the body, it becomes lifeless. 
All its charm vanishes- Nobody feels 
attracted by a dead form, be it ever 
so beautiful; but what really attracts 
us in the man-form or in the woman- 
form is consciousness which we mis- 
takenly identify with that particular 
body or mind. There is such a lot of 
blind infatuation in the world owing 
to this super-imposition on the Rea- 
lity; and without undermining all 
these wrong notions and conceptions, 
all these body and mind-bound likes 
and dislikes, attractions and repul- 
sions, we shall never be able to make 
any progress. If I love the life 
of the body so greatly, why do I not 
look to that on which it depends? I 
should learn to love the life of the 
Self, because only owing to Its pre- 
sence is there any life in the body 
and in the mind at all. The cause is 
greater than the effect ; and the cause 
of the life of my body and my mind 
and that of all others is the Pelf alone, 
not my man-form or woman-form or 
child-form. If I want life anil love 
permanent and unchanging, I must 
look to the Self and never to any of 
the Upadhis (limitating adjuncts). 
But it takes people many, many lives 
to see this and realize their Himala- 
yan mistake. Swami Brahmananda 
once told me, “ My boy, if you give 
yourself to the world, your youth, 
beauty, health, everything will be 
gone. If you give yourself to the 
Lord, you will retain them all.” 

VI 

Sri Ramakrishna always used to 
say to the women who came to him 
for instruction, “ Beware of the snares 
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of man, even if he is a very near re» 
lative.” One cannot attain anything 
in spiritual life without perfect chas- 
tity in thought, word and deed. The 
amount of real chastity attained de- 
termines the whole progress of the as- 
pirant. Everyone should be on his 
guard with every person of the other 
sex, be he a man or a woman- Real 
chastity is infinitely more than the 
mere avoidance of sexual intercourse. 

There is a nice story of Tan Sen, 
one of India’s greatest musicians. One 
day when he was singing all alone in 
the forest, the emperor Akbar hap- 
pened to pass by and heard him. The 
emperor was enchanted, because he 
had never heard him singing in such 
a perfect way and in such a beauti- 
ful strain at his court. He felt a little 
displeased and said, “ How is it that 
you never sing to me so beautifully?” 
Tan Sen answered, “Sire, how could 
I? Just now I was singing for some- 
one who is infinitely greater than you. 
and who is my Beloved.” “ Greater 
than me? Who can he be?” answer- 
ed Akbar. Tan Sen answered, “ The 
Lord, my Beloved. When I sing to 
you, I just sing to order and am paid 
for it. But I cannot open my heart. 
When I sing to Him who is the 
Author of the universe, I give my 
whole heart to my song.” You sec, 
good music plays a great part in the 
life of the aspirant and devotee. 

Immorality docs not mean impurity 
acquired by extra-martial relations 
only. Even if one is married, carnal 
relation with one’s wife is really im- 
moral. One can be as immoral with 
one’s own wife as with any outsider. 
If one leads a sexually impure life 
with one’s own wife, wherefrom i* he 
to get the energy and intensity so ab- 
solutely necessary for all real spiri- 
tual striving? tye should clearly and 


dispassionately recognise this fact. 
We need tremendous energy for lead- 
ing a higher life; and this energy of 
ours, which is really one, cannot be 
wasted through sexual channels, if we 
want to progress and to really attain 
something. Spiritual life is not to be 
had as cheaply as the Protestants 
think. It is something more than 
mere morals and ordinary moral life, 
although morals arc the very basis 
on which it must rest. No, whoever 
desires to lead the higher life must 
pay the price fully. There can be no 
bartering in this. 

Sri Ramakrishna was always able 
to tell the character of those brought 
into his presence. Once a young man 
was brought to him while he was in 
ecstasy. He said, “ If this young man 
touches a woman in a weak moment, 
lie is done for this life, as far as his 
spirituality goes.” Unfortunately, 
this very thing happened a short time 
afterwards. All beginners, no matter 
who they are, have to avoid the com- 
pany of persons of the other sex (men 
or women) and always consciously to 
think thoughts which are opposed to 
the ideas of sex and their own and 
others’ man- or woman-form- Es- 
pecially in <thc beginning the sex- 
instinct grows in strength in many 
people. When you water and manure 
the soil nicely, the weeds will grow 
nicely too, along with the plants you 
really wish to grow. So wc have to 
uproot these weeds afterwards. And 
this wc can do only if we are very, 
very careful as to the company we 
allow ourselves to be in for the first 
few years of our striving. Never be- 
lieve yourself to be too strong to be 
above listening to such advice. Avoid 
spending time in tlic company of per- 
sons of the other sex, no matter how 
pure they -may be; fdr bricifce y*ou 
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have attained real sublimation, cul- 
minating in the transformation of 
your whole being, concentration in- 
fluences your sexual imagination also 
and makes even such pictures more 
vivid and living as soon as you allow 
your sexual instinct to be stimulated 
in any way. This need not be in any 
gross way at all. Subtle attractions, 
subtle forms of stimulation, are even 
worse than grosser forms, because the 
latter are more easily recognised by 
the beginner than the subtler ones. 
Many, many times I have found great 
carelessness in aspirants as to these 
points, and many have come to grief 
because of that. 

When you feel any temptation, al- 
ways say, “ Mother, come up. Why 
stay in the lower centres?” Always 
try to persuade your mind. Never 
use violence- Speak to your mind in 
a cajoling way, “ My mind,* what a 
fool you are to run after enjoyment 
and sex! Aren’t you ashamed to do 
it? You really should know better,” 
etc. This is very efficacious and 
lessens the strain. Try to address 
your own mind as a witness, not 
identifying yourself with it in any way 
but always trying to stand apart and 
survey all its movements and desires. 

There is a funny story which very 
aptly illustrates the effects of our care- 
lessness regarding company etc. Once 
a camel just pushed its nose through 
the door of somebody’s house. The 
owner first objected to this, but it 
said, “01 only put my nose in your 
room, just for a moment. Nothing 
more.” But in fact, it slowly pushed 
its whole body through the door and 
then said when the owner objected to 
its presence in his room, “ If you do 
not like my presence in your house 
you get out. I do not!” Lust some- 
time* cpmfet ia a Very noble drtss.in 
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the .form of ‘ duty ’, in the form of 
‘compassion’, in the form of ‘self- 
abnegation’, as our mind is always 
out to deceive us as to its true motive. 
Without chastity in thought, word and 
deed nothing can be achieved in spi- 
ritual life. The mind, as I said, 
always wants to do harm to us, but 
it patiently waits for an opportunity 
to do so effectively. So you should 
give your mind a good scolding now 
and then and curb it nicely. After all 
it is you who is the master, not the 
mind- Do not allow the camel to 
come in. If you do you will have 
great difficulty in making it go again. 

“ 0 my mind, thou dost not know 
how to cultivate the land, and such 
a fine plot is lying fallow. Thou 
couldst raise crops of gold on it if 
thou wouldst but till it.” Always say 
“ Why remain dow r n, Mother, (Cosmic 
Energy) do come up.” There should 
be a deliberate shifting of Conscious- 
ness. The Cosmic Energy usually 
lies ‘ coiled-up ’ at the lowest Chakra 
or Yogie centre, so near the sexual 
parts. So it should be made to move 
up higher. Sometimes it is very help- 
ful if the aspirant just touches the 
higher centres of Consciousness (head, 
heart, etc.) with his Rudraksha-bcads 
while doing Japam. Feeling the 
centre physically makes it easier for 
him to fix his consciousness there- 

If the thought of any woman comes, 
associate it at once with the form 
of the Holy Mother or with that of 
your own mother. Kill the sexual 
thought at once. Do not permit your- 
self to be in the company of w r omen. 
In Tantra there is an instruction 
which says that all woman-form 
should be associated with Uma and 
all man-forms with Shiva. And this 
is df (great value in- spiritual life - 
But the beginn'fer ca#ibt do it etfec- 
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tively; so he should be careful about 
moving in the company of persons of 
the other sex and talking to them. 

There is another effective means 
of counteracting the influence of some 
sexual thought. Just think of some 
woman who never knew what sex-life 
was; or of some man who never knew 
what sex-life was. This is most im- 
portant. Think of some Great One, 
man or woman, who from his or her 
very birth w T as a personification of 
sexual purity in all its aspects. Dwell 
on that thought daily, making it form 
a part of your spiritual practices. 

VII 

Our object in life should be to 
transcend the male-principle as well 
as the female-principle and to go 
where there is absolutely no sex. On 
lower planes of life we see male and 
female, on higher planes, no sex and 
no form at all. So there is a verse 
which says. “ Parvati is my mother. 
The Great Lord Shiva is my father. 
All devotees arc my friends and re- 
lations, the whole world is my native- 
land.” 

Sankaracharya says. “ 0 Shiva, 
Thou art my Atman. The Divine 
Mother is my mind. My Pranas are 
Thy attendants, and this my body is 
Thy abode. All these sense-contacts 
are part of Thy worship. My sleep 
is like remaining in Samadhi in 
Thee." 

And elsewhere he says, “wher- 
ever I go, I am just going round Thee. 
All the words that I speak ore like 
hymns to Thee. And all forms of ac- 
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tivities I engage myself in, 0 Lord, 
are Thy worship." 

Another instruction says, "Keep 
the eye distant when you see a wo- 
man.” The same holds good in the 
case of a woman naturally when she 
sees a man. 

Girish Babu once said, “ Naren be- 
came so vast that he could not be 
caught in Maya’s net, and Nag 
Mahashaya became so very small 
that he dropped through the meshes 
of Maya.” So our task is somehow 
or other to get out of this, to transcend, 
to go beyond this Maya, this whole 
phenomenal world, and reach the 
Reality. And this can never be done 
without chastity in thought, word and 
deed. Unity, ultimate oneness, can- 
not be reached, so long as one remains 
physically and mentally tied to du- 
ality. There are some who say, “Lord 
I am Thine.” Others again say, 
“ Lord I am thyself.” There is 
a difference in expression, but the ul- 
timate goal is one and the same, when 
one clearly understands the stand- 
point from which both are said. In 
both cases only the Lord remains as 
the sole actor and agent. The ego 
disappears. And this should be our 
aim and should be attained by us all* 

Re-incarnation is in no way the 
most vital point. What is of great 
importance is to try to get full illu- 
mination in this very life. None is 
forced to follow the spiritual path, 
but all- those who have decided to do 
so. We should learn to be tremen- 
dously sincere and one-pointed and 
not allow ourselves to be swayed by 
indecision and doubt. 



LOYALTY 

BY PROF. K. S. SRIKANTAN, M.A. 

[Mr. Srikantnn writes on loyalty ns idealised in ancient Indian literature and 
practised by the subjects of Indian States throughout the ages. While the Sanskrit 
extract printed at the opening of the June issue of the Vedanta Kesari stresses the high 
ethical standard which the ruler was expected to keep for himself, these paragraphs give, 
us an account of the sense of loyalty which such an exalted ideal of kingship evoked in 
the minds of the subjects of the State.] 


I 

“The King is the foremost among men 
as Agnihotra is the foremost among the 
Vedic sacrifices, as the Gayatri is the fore- 
most among the metres and the ocean the 
foremost among the waters.” 

(Mahabharala, Sanli Parva). 

The one outstanding message of In- 
dian history to the world is the 
message of loyalty. The Hindus as a 
nation are proverbial for their pro- 
found sense of loyalty. It> is the 
peculiar pride of the Hindus to have 
successfully kept up to this ideal from 
the days of the Rigveda up to the 
present moment. The revolutionaiy 
slogans like “Down with the King” 
and “Down with Authority” are 
foreign to India’s tradition and 
genius. In fact, if there is one out- 
standing lesson that forces itself upon 
the student of Indian culture, it is 
her unique sense of loyalty. In spite 
of the fact that she has had numerous 
ruling dynasties of foreign origin it 
can never be said of her people that 
they ever organised any revolution 
to overthrow the power of the king. 
Revolutions like that of the Mauryas 
or the Sungas or the Kanvas were the 
creation of a few wily persons. The 
people themselves never dared to in- 
terfere with royal luthority. To 
whichever community a man belong- 
edj, the moment he was made King, 
be could surely count on the loyalty 


of his subjects. Says the Sukraniti, 
"It is the office rather than the per- 
sonal sovereign that is sacred.” The 
welfare of the monarch and his family 
was a matter of grave concern to the 
people. In the Ramayana we have 
several incidents indicating the ex- 
traordinary feelings of the people at 
the Royal fortunes and misfortunes. 
In fact the banishment of Rama up- 
sets the people more than his own 
parents. Thousands of his subjects 
who were determined to follow Rama 
to Dandakaranya were persuaded to 
return home with great difficulty. 
Anasuya was only echoing the voice 
of the people when she asked Dush- 
yanta : “ What country has been 
made such as has its people pining 
through separation from you?” Occa- 
sions like the birth of a prince, his 
coronation and marriage were taken 
advantage of by the people to give 
expression to their maximum sense 
of regard and love. 

To a careful student of Indian 
Dharma-Shastras and Smritis, this 
loyalty on the part of the Hindu 
causes no wonder. Though in other 
countries there was a vague feel- 
ing that the king was of Divine 
origin, in India it was considered a 
fact. 

Says Valmiki: “The very Gods 
enter into the person of the king, and 
so the king becomes a great Deity.” 
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This idea that the king is a repre- 
sentative of God on earth is current 
even to-day. To the people the king 
is an aspect of Maha Vishnu. On 
the occasion of the procession of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
during the Dasara celebrations, one 
can easily see thousands prostrating 
before the royal elephant and, sending 
forth their prayers for his blessings. 
“The very Gods,” says the Malia- 
bharata, “do not disregard a righ- 
teous king who is truly an eternal 
God.” 

To understand clearly this extra- 
ordinary sense of loyalty one has to 
go back to the origin of kingship in 
India. According to the Mahablia- 
rata there existed a sort of ‘golden 
age’ wherein existed neither sover- 
eignty nor kings; neither chastise- 
ment nor chastiser. All men lived 
righteous lives, but in course of time 
greed and avarice set in. Men be- 
came corrupt. The Gods were alarm- 
ed. Tlie extinction of pious rites and 
sacrifices on earth threatened them 
with distress and fall. They there- 
fore approached Malm Vishnu and 
said: “Indicate 0 God, that one 
among mortals who deserves to have 
superiority over the rest.” 

Vishnu, finding the mortals unfit, 
produced out of his own energy a son 
named Virajas. But the dynasty 
founded by Virajas came to grief when 
Vena, one of his descendants, became 
a slave of his passions. The higher 
powers intervened once again. The 
sceptre was entrusted to the son of 
Vena. The Gods and the Rishis 
charged him to discipline himself, to 
maintain and enforce the Vedic reli- 
gion and precepts, to persevere in 
righteousness, to look at all creatures 
an equal eye and never to act 


from caprice. Thus the king accord- 
ing to the Hindu Sastras is no ordi- 
nary mortal. He is a celestial being. 

“He is Indra; he is Yama; he is 
Dharma. He sustains and supports 
everything. He assumes different 
forms. He becomes Agni, Aditya, 
Mrityu, Vaisravana and Yama on 
different occasions. Like Agni or 
fire he burns sinful offenders with his 
fierce energy. Like Aditya or the 
sun, lie observes the doings of all and 
promotes the general good. Like 
Mrityu or Death he destroys in his 
wrath hundreds of wickedi men with 
their kinsmen. Like Yama or the 
God of Destiny he restrains the 
wicked by severe punishment and 
favours the righteous with reward. 
Again, like Vaisravana lie rewards 
valuable services, and fines offenders.” 

The Sutra and Smriti literature 
insist upon everyone offering his due 
share of homage to the king. A 
mortal who slights a king loses the 
fruit of all his gifts, libations and 
offerings to the Manes. Everyone 
who desires prosperity should worship 
the king as he himself would worship 
Indra. Loyalty to the king promised 
happiness in this world and salvation 
in the next. "He who thinks of in- 
juring the king comes to grief here 
and is consigned to Hell hereafter”. 
The king was looked upon as the very 
heart of the people. Says the Kural: — 
“Just as all creatures live by their 
confidence in rain, so also the subjects 
live by their confidence in the just 
rule of the king. Even the very sea- 
sons were supposed to follow’ the 
dictates of the king.” The same book 
lays down in another place: “The 
king’s property is sacrosanct. He 
who appropriates it meets the dee* 
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traction like a deer touching upon 
poison and sinks senseless into a deep 
hell of eternal gloom and infamy.” 

Obedience to the king was felt 
more a9 a privilege rather as an obli- 
gation. “The tree that bends easily 
has to suffer no torture; the wood 
that bends is not heated,” So men 
should bend before the powerful. 
Says Gautama: “The spiritual life, 
the moral order of the world and the 
existence of all beings depend on. the 
king.” The king had to be approach- 
ed with great respect. Like men who 
warm themselves before a fire, let 
those who stand before the king be not 
too near and not too far. These cita- 
tions from the Smritis and Srutis are 
amply supported by the foreign 
chroniclers. Magasthenes, Fahicn 
and Hieun-Tsang refer to the regard 
that people had to their sovereigns. 
Even today we have the custom of 
giving Rajadakshina in our marriages 
as token of loyalty. The message 
of Indian history to the world at the 
present moment is the message of 
loyalty. 

II 

This deep sense of loyalty was 
never taken advantage of by king?. 
On the other hand this supreme conn • 
dcnce the subjects reposed on the 
king made his position more respon- 
sible and therefore more onerous 1 . If 
the people looked upon the king as 
God, the king looked upon the coun- 
try as his God. “The king protects 
the world: if he protects the world 
justly, then justice will protect him.” 
Soon after his accession the follow- 
ing significant words were addressed 
to the king: “To thee this State is 
given; thou art the director and regu- 
lator. To thee this State is given 


for agriculture, for well-being, for 
prosperity and for development.” If 
the monarch was looked upon as God, 
he also looked after his subjects as 
God Himself. 

The King was expected to look 
after not only the material but also 
the moral welfare of the people.- 
Asvapati, King of Kekaya, says with 
legitimate pride: “In my kingdom 
there is no thief, no coward, no 
drunkard, no man without the sacri- 
ficial fire set up in his house, no one 
uneducated, no adulterer, much less 
an adulteress.” 

The monarchs of ancient India 
used the theory of ‘divine right’ more 
to serve the people than to rule over 
them. They realised that there was 
no ‘divine right’ to rule wrongly. 
The chief duty of the king was to 
please the people; for the very word 
‘Raja’ means ‘one who pleases.’ In 
the Hathigumpha inscription of king 
Kharavcla of Kalinga we are told 
that Kharavcla pleased his thirty-five 
hundred thousand subjects. Asoka 
seems to have looked upon his sub- 
jects as his own children. Just as 
children have the privilege of ap- 
proaching the father wherever he be, 
so also the subjects of Asoka had the 
privilege of seeing Asoka wherever 
lie was. 

Kalidasa makes Dushyanta accept 
his obligation as a king to protect 
the weak, the widow and the orphan. 
He was a veritable father to the 
fatherless. Somadcva rightly asks: 
“How can he be a king who dioes not 
protect his subjects?” The greatest 
sacrifice a king could perform was 
guarding the welfare of his sub- 
jects. The welfare of his subjects 
was his own welfare. The Kings left 
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the people so contented that a revolu- 
tion like that of the French or the 
Russian Revolution was almost an 
impossibility. If the history of India 
is replete with instances of profound 
loyalty, it has also to be admitted 


that the kings richly deserved it. Of 
India it can truly be saidr. 

The kings arc by God appointed. 
And damned are those that dare 
resist 

Or touched the “Lord’s Anointed.” 


THE REFUGE 

BY S. V. SRINIVASAN, B.A., B.L. 

[Sri Ramanuja, tho groat philosopher saint of South India, has composed three 
devotional prose lyrics in Sanskrit which are an unfailing; source of inspiration to all 
devout Sri Vaishnavas. The following is an adaptation of one of those lyrics, known 
as Suranagati Cladya. The great Acharya’s original composition, replcle with transcen- 
dental imagery, majestic long-drawn cadence anti exquisite literary embellishment, so 
consummately suited to express the numinous, defies a rendering into any other tongue. 
The following tentative adaptation of it by Mr. Srinivasan is offered to our readers 
who have no knowledge of Sanskrit. It may be also noted incidentally that the aspi- 
rations of the superb devotional heart, ardently uttered in this lyric, is so universal 
in its tone that one notes echoes of it in the words of almost all prominent saints and 
sages of both the East and West. —The Editors.] 


I 

O mv mother ! The Mother of the 
universe 1 I humbly prostrate at Thy 
holy lotus feet, resplendent with the 
brilliant splendour and ineffable 
beauty of the lotuses in the garden, 
which is Thy sacred temple. Thy 
beautiful ncek is adorned with the 
lotus garland. 

Thou art full of the benign holy 
virtues which are associated with the 
holy name of Sri Bhagavan Narayana, 
Thy Divine Consort, with whom Thou 
art in eternal unity participating in 
His Divine nature and essence- 0 
Queen of Devas 1 May Thou gra- 
ciously be pleased to lift me up to 
Thy Divine bosom, the sole and 
secure Refuge of such as those are 
forlorn and helpless like me. 

May I be imbued, through Thy 
Grace and intercession, with the fer- 
vent spirit of consecrating my whole 
being to the sacred service of our 
lord, at His holy lotus feet, and to 
seek therein my sole and secure Ref. 


uge- May that spirit, with His infinite 
Grace, be for ever and ever strength- 
ened by the unbounded faith, intense 
devotion and love, and by the true 
knowledge and wisdom of His eternal 
Truth. Gathering the experience of 
that Love, infinite, amazing and di- 
vine, may the zeal in His service con- 
tinue in me unabated, without res- 
pite, in all His manifold manifested, 
forms, under all vicissitudes of my life, 
and may I be enabled to realise that 
the Dvine service is the only aim 
worth living for, the goal of all desire 
and my salvation; may I also seek 
Thee heart and soul, vowed unto 
Thee, drinking the Amrita of Thy 
sacred Presence. 

The Lord says : So be it — and Thou, 
shalt, verily, be blessed by that Love. 

0 Lord, Thy nature is the supreme 
abod' of all the perfections and ex- 
cellences and the infinite benign 
virtues and attributes. Thou art free 
from all blemish or taint. Thou re- 
mainest unaffected by the finite limi- 
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tations of beings. Thou art the ab- 
solute Reality. Thou art wisdom 
supreme and bliss. Thy form is 
wonderful, pure, holy, perfect in glory 
and majesty and unaffected by 
Prakriti (Nature). Thy Divine 
person is the supreme treasure store 
of all inspiring, ennobling and exalted 
virtues such as supreme goodness, 
supreme beauty, brilliant splendour, 
and perpetual youthfulness. Thou art 
the vast ocean whence flow the living 
streams of all holiness, virtue, wisdom, 
strength, might, power, lustre, free- 
dom, sweetness, tenderness, love, 
friendship, sincerity, equanimity, 
mercy, dignity, generosity, dexterity, 
steadfastness, forbearance, gratitude, 
hospitality, majesty, valour, heroism, 
and other pure attributes. Thy will 
is Truth. Thy will is supreme and 
it will be done. . 

In sweet harmony with the won- 
derful, ineffable beauty of Thy Form, 
Thou art bedecked with wondrous 
ornaments of untold beauty and 
brilliance, and Thy sweet and calm 
countenance is fragrant with divine 
aroma. Thou art adorned with 
splendid ornaments of amazing, won- 
drous beauty such as diadem crested 
with jewels and gems, with makaras 
and kundalas (on Thy well-shaped 
ears), with necklaces of pearls 
and sapphires, with bejewelled 
anklets, bracelets, and waist- 
chains, with the Srivatsa mark 
and Kaustubha on Thy chest. 
Thou art dressed in costly Pitambara. 
Thou wieldcst in Thy arms mighty 
weapons of untold power, the con- 
chshell, the club, and the sword and 
the Samga (a special bow of Vishnu 
so called) and the dNcus, with Sri 
Lakshmi, Thy Divine Spouse, in eter- 
nal union with thee and participating 
in Thy Divine Essence and nature 


with all the holy benign excellences 
of Thy attributes. Thou art Lord 
of Nila Devi and mother Earth, of 
similar nature and essence. 

0 Lord! The glaxy of Thy innu- 
merable celestial attendants headed 
by Adisesha, Vishvaksena and 
Garuda, holy exempalrs of Thy Divine* 
virtues, are ever waiting at Thy 
holy lotus feet in blissful worship, 
finding their souls’ delight in nothing 
but the willing fulfilment of Thy Laws 
and commandments in controlling 
guiding and sustaining the destinies 
and activities of the cosmos, accord- 
ing to Thy will and their appointed 
sacred duties. Thou art the sovereign 
Overlord of Sri Vaikunta, Thy Hea- 
venly Kingdom, vast in extent, 
boundless and abounding in unlimited 
joy, peace and bliss — the Eternal 
Region where Thy glory and majesty 
arc ever manifest. 

Thy Form is beyond the ken of 
sight and mind of even the greatest of 
Yogins. Thou art the creator, sus- 
tainer and destroyer of all beings, 
living and lifeless; to Thee Thy works 
are as if child’s play. Thou art the 
supreme Para-Brahman (the Over- 
soul), the omnipotent. Thy will is 
truth ; Thy will is supreme and it will 
be done. Thy desire is truth. 0 
Purushottama ! Foremost of men ! 
Lord of men and Devas! O Nara- 
yana! Lord of Sri Lakshmi! 

Thou art the ocean of infinite 
mercy, supreme glory and majesty; 
the august repose of all who 
seek Thee, without distinction 
or difference; the supreme com- 
fort and consolation of the 
afflicted ; the hope of the faithful; 
the sole and eternal witness of the 
doings of the multitude of living be- 
ings, animate and inanimate; the 
vivifying spirit; and the “unchanging 
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principle of the changing universe,'* 
the Primordial source and. support of 
the worlds; the Supreme Master; 
the supreme abode of all excel- 
lences and perfections which 
mark Thee off from everything 
else; the eternal Truth; the supreme 
will and desire; the incomparable; 
the Kalpaka of the needy; the true 
companion in tribulation 1 Lord of 
Sri, 0 Narayanal My Master 1 The su- 
rest and safest Refuge of the helpless 
and the forlorn, I in all reverence and 
humility prostrate at Thy holy 
lotus feet and pray, “ Make me 
Thine, my life, my all, my Godl” 
Father, mother, wife, sons and 
daughters, 

Friends and relatives, Gurus gold 
and silver, 

Riches and charms of the world — 
Holy Writ and duties — renounc- 
ing these, even, 0 Lord! 

I seek my uttermost repose at Thy 
holy lotus 

Feet which measured the three 
worlds at one stretch. 

Thou art my mother; Thou, my 
father, 

Thou art my kith and kin; Thou 
my Teacher. 

Thou art wisdom; Thou art my 
wealth 

Thou art my All; 0 God of Gods! 
“ Gum of Gums; more 
To reverence and adore, 

Than all which is adorable and 
high; 

How, in the wide worlds, there 
Should any others share Thy 
majesty? 

Therefore, with body bent 

And reverent intent 

I praise and serve and seek Thee 

Asking grace 

As father to a son 

As friend to friend, as one 


Who loveth to his lover (Turn Thy 
Face)’* 

Forgive me, 0 Lord l my sins of com- 
mission and omission by thought, word 
or deed — the sins of blasphemy 
and sacrilege against Thee and Thy 
Holy Saints, and all other grievous 
and venial sins I am guilty of in 
the past and the present, 0 Lord! 
from all the sins and evil tempta- 
tions thereto now and for ever. 

Forgive me for my age-long aby- 
smal ignorance which veils the bright 
rays of Thy Wisdom’s Lamp and dis- 
torts my correct vision of Thy Form 
and true knowledge and understand- 
ing of Thy Divine Nature and the 
unreal nature of the things of the 
earth and flesh to which I am bound. 

Deliver me, 0 Lord! from the 
thraldom of Thy Maya, Thy Inscru- 
table maid, who with her threefold 
qualities (Sattva, Rajas and 
Tam as) subtly acts, dragging me 
down the course of Immemorial 
Time, along the mighty cur- 
rent of the beginningless and 
unrelenting Karma, throwing her 
veil of mystery on the resplendent 
effulgence of Thy Form, enslaving 
me in the desires of the flesh, entang- 
ling me in the sense passions and 
desires which beguile and blind me to 
the bright rays of Thy Divine Light. 
I pray to Thee, 0 God ! Make me 
Thine, my life, my all.” 

“ Of these four 

0 Prince of Ind! highest, nearest 
and best 

That last (Jnani) is, the devout 
soul, wise 

Upon the ‘one’; dear above all am I 

To Him; and he is dearest to me! 

All four arc good and seek Me; 
but Thine own 

The true of heart, the faithful- 

stayed on Me. 
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Taking me as their uttermost 
blessedness 

They are not ‘ mine ’ but I, even I 
myself; 

At the end of many births, to Me 
they come, 

Yet hard is the wise Mahatma to 
find, 

That man who saycth “All is 
Vasudeva.” 

Make me one of such devoted souls, 
as thou hast declared above. 

Hast Thou not said, “ 0 Partha ! 
only by single-hearted devotion 
and love the Supreme Para 
Purusha be known”. 

Again, “ Only by fullest service, 
perfect faith and uttermost surrender, 
am I known.” 

" By Supreme faith Thou comcst to 
Me.” 

Pray, grant me the spirit of faith, 
wisdom and love divine which Thou 
declarest above, — Grant me the 
strength of will to pass my days in 
the experience of that Love. 

Pray, I beseech Thee, kindle in my 
heart the undying flames of the fires 
of unbounded faith, true knowledge, 
intense devotion and love to Thee. 

May the spirit rise higher and 
higher to the attainment of that faith, 
knowledge and love, seeking nought 
else but the realisation of Thy Truth, 
the unfoldment of Thy mystery, and 
to find in Thee my soul’s delight, in 
ministering to Thy sacred service — 
' a service worthy to be embraced and 
always to be wished for, which 
leadeth to joy everlasting and the 
supreme good — and to serve Thee for 
Love’s sole end.’ 

II 

Endowed with the fervent spirit and 
desire of seeking my sacred service, de- 
void of it though ye be, a prey to the 


temptations of sin and evil, distract-, 
ing Thy mind from the path of virtue, 
though ye hast sinned against Me, 
though ye hast offended against My 
Holy Saints, though ye be guilty of 
the most venial of sins, though ye be 
beguiled and deceived by all the 
causes and effects of Thy ego 
(ahankara) which blind Thee to the 
rays of My light, though ye be dis- 
tracted by the manifold causes and 
effects and actions prompted by the 
natural tendencies which make thee 
cleave with inordinate affection to the 
things of the earth and flesh, though 
yc be passion-bound and entangled in 
the meshes of sense-desires, their 
causes and effects, though ye be en- 
meshed in the folds of Prakriti, 
though ye be fettered in thy endea- 
vours to cultivate the spirit of love 
and devotion to Me, and to seek My 
Service, by all the pleasures and pains 
due to causes threefold, adhyatmic, 
adhibhautic and adhidaivic , — causes 
which tempt thee with vain hopes, 
inducing thee to do vain deeds, to 
tread the evil way, cheating thy mind 
with the vain and various shows of the 
world — the unresting foe of faith, wis- 
dom and love of My way, My Truth 
and My Life — whatsoever may be 
thy other troubles and impediments 
in Thy march in My Way, if thou 
will be in spirit fervent, in will const- 
ant and in prayer insistent, surrender 
thyself to Me. By My grace and 
mercy, the mists of thy difficulties 
shall melt away, and thou shalt verily 
be blessed with the strength of will, 
confirmed in faith, knowledge and love 
to come into My Presence, and to 
serve at My holy lotus feet— then, 
indeed, shalt thou, with sense divine, 
sec the glory of My Form, face to 
face, and the vast supreme glory and 
majesty shall be revealed to thee. 
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By My grace and mercy, and My in- 
finite Love for the devout souls, thou 
shalt be enabled to pass in glad peace 
to My Heaven, walking in the way 
qf utmost blessedness and love, ac- 
cepted by Me as one of my devoted 
faithful servants, to come into My 
being, to cleave to me, to serve My 
will, loving ceaselessly My Supreme 
Self for love’s sole end, thinking 
nought else but my sacred service as 
the only aim worth living for as the 
goal of all Desire — thy salvation. 

If thou shalt so become drawn to 
Me and seek Me, thou shalt be freed 
from all troubles and obstacles, 
adhyatmic , adhibhautic and adhi- 
dmvic , and adoring Me, ceaselessly 
seeking to minister My service, and 
understanding the spirit of absolute 
surrender of thy self to Me, thou 
shalt be saved and thou shalt find thy 
soul’s delight in My Love as the sole 
end, perfected in faithful service; and 
by true knowledge, inspired by My 
Love above all things, thou shalt 
come to tlu? Refuge supreme of thy 
soul — and realise in full My Glory, 
My Mystery in all eternity. 

Thou shalt be freed from all the 
troubles and pains, adhyatmic , adhi- 
bhautic, and adhidaivic — ever adoring 
Me, ceaselessly seeking to minister to 
My sacred Service, ever praying to 
find thy uttermost repose in Me. 


Go and reside in sacred Srirangam in 
peace and happiness till thy eyelids 
close in death. At the hour of thy 
death, with eyes and heart fixed on 
Me, with sense divine, keeping to the 
vows of sanctity and the sacraments, 
not swerving an inch from the way of 
My Truth, meditating upon Me, 
worshipping Me, ‘ cast aside lightly 
thy grab of flesh as thy worn-out 
robes/ its gross and subtle elements, 
in joy and peace. 

Let not thy doubting mind waver. 

My words are infallible Truth. 

Never hath Ram spoken twice. 

I never decline to grant the prayer 
of the devout heart which cries, 
“ Lord! make me thine.” 

I shall dispel the fear of all beings, 
promise true. 

“ Let go those — rules and writ 
duties. Fly to me. Make Me thy 
single Refuge. I will free thee from 
all sins. Be of good cheer.” 

Take these my words. Rest in 
peace untossed by doubts, strong in 
the wisdom and faith of My Truth. 

Ill 

Grant me 0 Lord ! the grace of 
Thy Sacred Service and make me 
even now what Thou promiseth at 
the end of my life. 

Om Tat Sat. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Zen Buddhism and its Influence on 
Japanese Culture: By D. T. Suzuki. Pub- 
lished by the Eastern Buddhist Society, 
Otani Buddhist College , Shown XIII . Kyoto, 
Japan. Pages, 288. 

The writings of Dr. Suzuki have been 
wa-inly responsible for making the English 
mading public interested in the life and 
^aals inculcated by Mahayana Buddhism, 


especially in the form it took in China and 
Japan under the new familiar name of 
Zen Buddhism. While the previous volumes 
of Dr. Suzuki are mainly concerned with 
the religious, philosophical and mystical as- 
pects of this school, and are as such specially 
addressed to students of comparative 
religion, his present work is concerned with 
the life of the Japanese people and their 
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culture, and therefore appealing to a much 
wider public. 

The essential religious content of Zen is 
the same as of all forms of M&hayana 
Buddhism. It proposes to take man to the 
true spirit of Buddha, which consists in 
Prajna ('transcendental wisdom’) and 
Karma (love). Prajna gives one insight 
into the reality of things beyond their 
phenomenality. When one attains to that, 
one understands the fundamental signifi- 
cance of life and of the world, and 
ceases from worrying about merely 
individual interests and sufferings. And 
then Kanma or love, which in Bud- 
dhism extends even to inanimate 
objects, is able to spread over all things, 
as the mind is now unobstructed by its 
selfish encumbrances. 

Zen is, however, somewhat peculiar in its 
methods of expression and discipline. It 
has a distrust of the intellect, as it holds 
that ignorance and Karuna arise from our 
unconditioned surrender to the intellect. 
Hence Zen disdains the intellectual mediums 
of expression, namely, logic and words, and 
remains speechless when asked to express 
itself. Its method of discipline, too, is not 
through lectures and closely reasoned out 
philosophies. It is entirely practical and 
intuitional. Often the method may appear 
even crude and absurd. When a Zen 
master is questioned on some fundamental 
problems of life, he may sometimes keep 
quiet, or utter two or three irrclevcnt and 
absurd words, or strike the questioner, or 
do something else that looks apparently 
nonsensical and crude. But if the master 
and disciple are of the true quality, it will 
have the effect of illumining the disciple’s 
mind. 

From this spiritual outlook, then arises 
a certain general atmosphere, in Zen, having 
the following characteristic trends of 
thought and feelings towards things of the 
world: (1) Its concentration on the spirit 
leads to the neglect of form; (2) it detects 
in form of any description the presence of 
the spirit; (3) it holds negligence of atten- 
tion to form as more experience of the 
spirit, as perfection of form is likely to 
attract one’s attention to form and not to 
the inner truth itself; ( 4 ) the deprecation 
of formalism tends to make the spirit stand 
in all its nakedness or aloneneaB or solita- 
riness; (5) this transcendental aloofness or 
aloneness of the absolute is the spirit of 


asoeticism, which means the doing away 
with every possible trace of non-essentials; 
(6) aloneness translated in terms of the 
worldly life in non-attachment; (7) when 
aloneness is absolute in the Buddhist sense 
of the word, it deposits itself in all things 
from the meanest weeds of the field to the 
highest form of nature*. 

Ds. Suzuki shows with the help of ample 
illustrations how these ideals have given* 
its characteristic features to Japanese art, 
both poetic and pictorial. Japanese poetry 
is characterised by intense love of Nature 
and delight in its beauties. But this love 
of Nature, being elevated by Zen influences, 
is permeated by a sense of 'simplicity, 
frugality, straight-forwardness, virility, and 
unselfishness. Objective Nature and human 
nature are recognised as one, not in a 
mathematical sense, but in the sense that 
Nature lives in us and we in Nature. The 
representative poet-artists of Japan feel no 
opposition between nature and man or 
between 'the restless movement on the 
surface of life’ and ‘the eternal tranquillity 
seen through and behind change*’ The 
real flower is enjoyed only when one lives 
with it, in it — when even a sense of identity 
is no more there. This feature of Japanese 
poetry is largely due to a momentaristic 
tendency, a characteristic native to Japanese 
psychology reinforced in a large measure 
by the Buddhist Welt-anschanung. Beauty 
is something momentary and even fleeting, 
and if it is not appreciated while it is 
fully charged with life, it becomes a me- 
mory, and its liveliness is entirely lost. 
Thus beauty has no past, no future, but 
only the present. You hesitate, turn your 
head, and there is no more beauty. The 
morning glory must be admired at its first 
awakening as the sun rises: so it is with 
the lotus. Thus the Japanese people have 
learnt from Zen teaching how to love 
Nature, how to be in touch with the life 
running through all objects, including hu- 
man beings. 

In the field of painting too Zen has led 
the Japanese artists to concentrate more 
on the spirit than on the form, and to 
develop a technique appropriate to this end. 
“He who deliberates and moves his brush 
intent on making a picture misses. .. .the 
art of painting.” Draw a bamboo for ten 
years, become a bamboo, then forget all 
about bamboo when you are drawing. Thus 
an artist must plaoe himself at the matey 
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of inspiration, more with a rhythmic move- 
ment of the spirit wticr resides in the ob- 
ject as well as himself, and have a firm hold 
of the spirit and yet be not conscious of 
the fact. This is a direct result of the 
Zen insistence on intuition and its disregard 
of logic and words in spiritual discipline. 

'One of the characteristic features of 
Japanese art is the one-corner style,’ which 
is psychologically associated with the 
Japanese painter’s * thrifty brush tradition ’ 
of retaining the barest possible number of 
lines or strokes which go to represent forms 
on silk or paper. By painting a simple 
fishing boat in the midst of the rippling 
waters, the artist awakens the sense of 
vastness together with those of peace and 
content men t—the Zen sense of the Alone. 
With the figure of a solitary bird on a 
dead branch, lie helps one to withdraw one- 
self into the inner life and spread out all 
its rich treasures ungrudgingly before the 
eyes. 

A symmetry, which means going against 
the conventional or rather geometrical rules, 
is another feature of Japanese art. Thi< 
is the result of the Zrn way of looking at 
tilings — that is to view the individual as 
perfect in itself and at the same time em- 
bodying in itself the nature of totality 
which belongs to the One. 

The tea-cult is another peculiar feature 
of Japanese cultural life when Hie influence 
of the Zrn ideal of aestheticism ami asceti- 
cism is vi-dhlo. Tea keeps the mind fresh 
and vigilant, but does not intoxicate, and 
it plays an important part in the life of 
Buddhist scholars and monks. The lea-cult 
centers round a group of people sipping lea 
in a small unostentatious hut furnished 
with austere simplicity. The hut may be 
in a bamboo grove or under a tree, with 
rocks, plants, hushes and streams outside. 
Inside the room flowers are arranged, the 
necessary tea-utensils spread, and water 
in a keltic allowed to boil on a hearth of 
charcoal and produce that whistling sound 
similar to what pine trees produce when 
the wind passes through them. Inside the 
room there is only subdued light, while 
the fragrance of burning incense helps to 
soothen the nerves. In such a setting of 
austere simplicity men of all positions in 
life gather free from all convention ilities, 
for the time forget all wordly cares and 
accidental distinctions of life, and sip tea, 


talking of art or philosophy. To the 
Japanese mind this simple ceremony is full 
of mystical significance associated with 
Zem. It stands for the Zen ideal of poverty 
without indigence, and aestheticism with- 
out being divorced from asceticism. The 
various elements that meet one’s senses in 
the tea room go to purify the senses, 
and when these are cleansed, the mind 
itself is cleansed. “The tea-cult” says 
a tea-master, “is after all a spiritual dis- 
cipline, and my aspiration for every hour 
of the day is not to depart from the spirit 
of the tca-cult, which is by no means a 
matter of mere entertainment.” 

But by far the most remarkable part 
of Zen influence on Japanese culture is 
seen in the leavening effect it. had on the 
Samurai, the Japanese warriors, and their 
ideal of swordsmanship. At first it may 
look strange that Buddhism, a religion 
that insists so much oil love and non- 
violence, should at all have an appeal to 
a warrior caste like the Japanese Samurai, 
so noted for their love of fighting and 
bloodshed. In the first place, the simpli- 
city, directness, practicality, the ascetic spi- 
rit, and freedom from the tendency to phi- 
losophising rendered Zen congenial to the 
nature of the unsophisticated, stoical, and 
practically-minded Samurai. There was a 
time in Japanese history when the flower 
of its youth either went to priesthood or 
to soldiery, and it was the spiritual co- 
operation of these two. under the common 
inspiration of Zen, that created what is 
known to the Japanese as Bushido , ‘the 
way of the warrior.’ This concept repre- 
sents the dignity of the Samurai, which 
is constituted of loyalty, f’ial piety, and 
benevolent spirit. To fulfil these duties 
two things arc required. These are moral 
asceticism and readiness to face death, and 
it is here that Zen co-operates with the 
Samurai’s bloody profession. The Samu- 
rai must have the idea of death vividly 
before his mind, and consider every day 
ns his last,. “ In Bushido honour comes 
first,” says a text. “Therefore every 
morning and every evening, have the idea 
of death vividly impressed in your mind. 
When your determination to die at any 
moment is thoroughly established, you at- 
tain to perfect mastery of Bushido, your 
life will be faultless, and your dutierf are 
fully discharged;” Another tat wye: 
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“ When you are to measure swords with 
your enemy, be ready at once to lay down 
your life before him. As long as you' are 
the least concerned with your escaping 
safely, you are doomed.’ 1 The notion of 
death, on the one hand, makes one’s 
thought extend beyond the limitations of 
this finite life, and, on the other hand, 
screws it up so as to take daily life seri- 
ously. It was therefore natural for every 
sober-minded Samurai to approach Zen, 
which helped him to master death, with- 
out appealing to learning, moral training 
or philosophy. Hence Zen, with its ideal 
of acting effectively without looking back- 
ward, became the religion of the Samurai 
warrior. 

The same elevating influence of Zen is 
seen in the Samurai warrior’s attitude to- 
wards the sword and swordsmanship. The 
6word was not so much a weapon of mur- 
der as an instrument of spiritual self- 
discipline. The swordsmiths made swords 
with a religious attitude of mind, and dress- 
ed them in ceremonial suits. For the Samu- 
rai, the sword was his soul. To his mind 
it represented on the one hand, the force 
that destroyed anything that opposed the 
will of the owner, and on the other, l lie 
spirit of sacrificing all the impulses that 
arose from the instinct of self-preservation. 
In fulfilling the first function it repre- 
sented the spirit of patriotism and militar- 
ism, and might mean destruction pure and 
simple. It had therefore to be controlled 
and consecrated by the second function 
which represented annihilating things that 
lie in the way of peace, justice, progress, 
and humanity. The Samurai warrior there- 
fore carried two swords— the longer one for 
attack and defence, and the shorter one 
for -self-destruction when necessary. 

The Samurai was to train himself with 
utmost zeal in the art of swordsmanship. 
This training consisted not only in becom- 
ing skilled in the use of the sword but 
in acquiring a certain moral and spiritual 
equipment. And this equipment consisted 
in attaining to the Buddhist ideal of men- 


tal control, known as Muahin or 4 no-mind- 
ness. 1 It is the capacity to keep the mind 
awake without leaving it abide anywhere. 
The mind is not then concentrated on any 
object, nor is it watched. It attains to 
the state of Immovable Intelligence or the 
state of remaining for ever tranquil and yet 
mobile all the time. This ideal is applied 
to swordsmanship. The utmost degree of 
perfection is gained when your mind is no 
more troubled with how to strike the 
opponent and yet knows how to use the 
sword in the most effective way when you 
stand before him. You just strike him 
down, forgetting that you have a sword 
iu your hand and that somebody is stand- 
ing against yo\\. No idea of personality is 
there— all is empty: the opponent, your- 
self, the striking sword,' the sword-holding 
arms; not only that, even the idea of empti- 
ness is also done away with. From this 
absolute emptiness there is the most won- 
derful display of activities. Accordingly the 
final certificate given to a sword-master 
contains nothing but "a circle representing 
a mirror which alludes to the Buddhist 
philosophy of 1 great -perfcct-mirror- 

wisdorn 1 or the Immovable wisdom men- 
tioned before. 

We have given above a brief resume of 
some of the principal ideas within the 
book, so as to make our readers interested 
in Dr. Suzuki's delightful book Wc gcn» r- 
ally know of the Japanese people as clever 
imitators, as producers of cheap and 
shoddy goods, and as soldiers of unim- 
peachable bravery. Their conduct in 
China for the last few years lms also won 
for tlirm world-wide unpopularity as 
blood-thirsty imperialists. But we know 
very little of the deep spiritual springs of 
Japanese character and national genius. 
Dr. Suzuki's book, so informative and de- 
lightful to read, gives us a peep into this 
unknown region of Japanese culture. It 
will be a corrective to the black picture 
of the Japanese, which their own states- 
men and militarists have* helped to create 
in the minds of people all the world over. 
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The Ramakrishna Mission Students 9 Home, 
Madras, Report for 1938. 

The Report of the above Institution is a 
record of the sincere and persistent efforts 
made by the management towards imparting 
a right type of education, to the present 
generation of students, through different 
departments of its activities, viz., (1) The 
Home proper, (2) The Residential High 
School, (3) The Industrial School, and (4) 
Ramakrishna Mission High School, Tyaga- 
rayanagar, Madras. The aim kept in view 
in all its educational activities is the happy 
blending of scientific culture, discipline and 
power of organisation on the one hand and 
the spirit of renunciation and service and 
introspective habit on the other. 

The following is the brief report of the 
different branches of its activities:— 

Home Proper : It provides facilities for 
the boarding of poor deserving students. 
At the beginning of the year 
there were 176 students. During 
the year, 64 students withdrew and 
70 students were newly admitted. Thus the 
total strength at the end of the year was 
182. Sixteen students passed S.S.L.C., 
three passed Intermediate, two B.A., and 
B.Sc., (Pass), four B.A., and B.Sc., (Hons) 
and three Licentiate automobile engineer- 
ing examination. 

The important aspects of Home-train- 
ing such as Tutorial guidance by resident 
wardens, including a Swami of the Rama- 
krishna Mission, physical training and 
games, garden work, hobbies, regular 
music classes by an expert teacher, moral 
and religious instruction and celebration 
of religious festivals, were stressed properly 
with a view to build up the character of 
the boys. Mention may be made of the 
novel experiment by way of transferring 
to a committee of 15 representatives of 
the students the task of supervising the 
domestic work of .the Home, such as care 
of property, keeping the building neat 
and clean, part of annual white-washing 
and painting and minor repairs. This 
association of captains under the name of 
Sevapravina Samiti worked well and it was 
conducive to the manifestation of some 
best traits of character in the boys. 


Residential High School : The school is 
run within the precincts of the Home. It 
has certain admirable features besides its 
residential character — small classes, simpli- 
city in furniture and dress, laboratory plan 
of teaching in several subjects, compulsory 
course of Sanskrit up to Form IV and man- 
ual training as an integral part of education 
up to Form VI. Extra-curricular 
activities, such as, Seva Sangham, Literary 
Union, conducting a manuscript Magazine, 
and excursions, are a few of the notable 
features of its educational programme. 

Industrial School : The automobile En- 
gineering course is the objective of this 
section and it trains students for the L.A.E. 
(Licentiate in Automobile Engineering) 
Diploma. The course extends for five 
years, of which first four years are devoted 
to obtaining a sound theoretical and inten- 
sive training in all branches of automobile 
Engineering, and the fifth year is spent 
exclusively in practical work in the Jubilee 
workshop. The annual examinations were 
conducted as usual by an outside body, 
approved by the Industries Department of 
the Govt, of Madras. The workshop is fully 
equipped with appliances and the practical 
training given in the fifth 3 T ear equips a 
student to specialise in any branch of Auto- 
mobile Engineering, after one leaves the 
Home. 

The Ramakrishna Mission High School, 
Tyngarayanagar : The High school at 
Mambalani which had its beginning in June 
1932, continued to prosper, reaching in rapid 
strides with a strength of 1838 in three of its 
branches. The boys* Hostel attached to the 
school continued to be located in a rented 
house. It is under the direction of a 
Swami of the Ramakrishna Mission. 

General Finance : The total receipts of 
the Home, apart from that of the school 
at Mambalam, during the year was 
Rs. 51,573-14-9 and the total expenditure on 
all the sections amounted to Rs. 51,946-6—9, 
respiting in a deficit of Rs. 373-8-0. 

In addition to the Government grant and 
interests form endowments, the Home has 
yet to find annually Rs. 20,000 by way of 
subscriptions and donations to keep it run- 
ning on the present lines with its hostels 
and schools. The management fervently 
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appeals to the public for unstinted 
financial support for an eminent institution 
like this whose educational value cannot 
be over estimated in these days when the 
problem of educational reconstruction of 
the land looms so large before people’s eyes. 

Report of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Sevashram, Kankhal, Hardwar, 
for the year 1938. 

The thirty-eightth annual report of the 
above institution records that a total num- 
ber of 28655 persons were given relief 
through the outdoor and indoor depart- 
ments, Of the above number 19440 were 
males, 6,309 females and 2,906 children. The 
daily average attendance was 145. The 
indoor department alone treated 1283 cases, 
of which 11,107 were cured, 113 relieved, 
41 dead and 22 were under treatment at 
the end of the yean. The Sevashram also 
maintained a night school to impart pri- 
mary education to local children and a 
library containing 2184 vols. It cele- 
brated the Birthday Anniversaries of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda, of 
which feeding of the poor formed a signi- 
ficant item. The year under report being 
the year of Kumbha Mela at Hardwar 
and Kankhal, about 12 lakhs of people as- 
sembled in these areas and the Sevashram 
did active and extensive relief among the 
distressed patients by opening special 
branches at Rohri, Bhimgoda and Bhupat- 
wala, besides the Sevashram itself and 
through the touring relief party. Contin- 
gent upon this huge massing of humanity 
on a small area diseases naturally arose 
and they called for the attention of the 
Sevashram; but the Sevashram did other 
services also by providing accommodation 
for about 600 pilgrims with a common mess; 
by organising a large meeting to cele- 
brate the Birthday Anniversary of Sri 
Ramakrishna; by opening a reading room 
which supplied about 41 periodical publi- 
cations free; and by giving relief to a 
number of women who missed their rela- 
tives in the trains and were latterly restored 
to their families. The total receipts for 
1936 was Rs. 36,668-13-2 and the disburse- 
ments for the year Rs. 24650-15-6, the 


Closing Balance being Rs. 12,017-13-8. The 
needs of the Sevashram are (1) a Bed En- 
dowment Fund of Rs. 1/40,000; (2) a Per- 
manent Fund of Rs. 50,000; (3) a fund of 
Rs. 14,000 for rendering the night school 
stable; (4) a Land and building Fund of 
Rs. 39,000 for constructing quarters for 
Sadhus and Residential Medical Officer, La- 
boratory Building with accessories, for cons- 
tructing part of workers quarters, purchas- 
ing some necessary land and for construct- 
ing Drainage and Boundary walls and a 
ghat. 

Report of Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Jagannatbplor, Rajkot, for 1938. 

Besides the religious worship and service, 
the above Ashrama conducts a charitable 
Dispensary, which treats both in the Allo- 
pathic and Ayurvedic systems, and a free 
Reading Room and Library. In the re- 
ported year, 1938, the Dispensary treated 
altogether 21,191 cases in both the sections. 
The Ashrama Library had 2,001 books, and 
the Free Reading Room had 12 periodicals 
and 2 daily papers on the table. There 
was a total expenditure of Rs. 7,276-8-0 
out of Rs. 7,809-8-3 received, leaving a 
balance of Rs. 533-0-3- The usual celebra- 
tions of the Birthday Anniversaries of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda were 
also celebrated with special worship, de- 
votional music, lectures and poor feeding. 
The Head of the Centre did propaganda 
work by touring over Kathiawar and 
Gujrat. Among the immediate needs of 
the institution arc (1) a spacious building 
to house the contemplated Residential 
High School at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 10,000 (2) approximate sum of R% 50,000 
to equip the Dispensary better, to open 
an indoor section and to meet the present 
recurring expenses and (3) another amount 
of about Rs. 20,000 for erecting a Sri Rama- 
krishna Temple and Prayer Hall. We hope 
liberal help will be forth-coming from the 
generous public for the fulfilment of the 
above laudable scheme. # All contributions 
will be thankfully received and acknow- 
ledged by the President, Ramakrishna 
Ashram, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 
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VICE BEGETS MISERY 

According to the (Miontal conception, whether a man should be happy or miserable 
i« entirely determined b> the Balance Sheet of his good and evil deeds Therefore 
one meets with repeated exhortations m the ancient scuptuies of India, a*, the one ex- 
tiuted below to do good under all circumstances, without abusing power conferred 
l>y prospenty or ntimng jealousy excited by miseiy 

q> f% j? far <fter r snsnsfer i *r hct qfowisft q?4°r: itmh ii 
jtw fqaf fa arrew i h qssi aw SRnrarcurr: n 

3m fir rrffa q> sr qrftft i sst q«ri^?reft yrt mtOTf *ifan it 

stfirrsi *r »iWwif? ^ i gsrwm qw it 

qn»=q fa qpq % « tt? iffaisiifqpJFn i awrci?»nq^ETri qs: qrt n 

SEf#W % 5Tiq^ Ufa: | mraf TTTfsf II 

ffe tft qs pi* fan tftarfo s i sngqffa w sfft fsrfm <j*jrrwf*r: n 

A w ickt'd person who takes in poison through delusion and hits no know- 
ing of T ihat he does awakens to the consequence when the effect turnsrout. 
Ho who disregards parents and preceptor will know of its result in the end when 
lie is commijbted to the Kmg of Death. While tenanting an impermanent 
body, he who does not acquire moral and spiritual excellence by austere 
discipline of mind and body, out of his own foolishness, shall have to regret 
his fate when lie passes out of the body. One gets power, wealth and happi- 
ness from the un&cen religious merit conferred by one V virtuous deeds -and 
misery from unrighteous deeds. Therefore he wh$ seeks happiness must 
cultivate virtue and eschew vice. Vice begets ^misery wliijh the vicious 
person will have to suffer here for himself. The self-deluded man. therefore. * 
indulges in vice courting his own ruin. 4 The inclination *to vice too is not a 
freak of chance; it it the effect of % man 1 * previous acts: ft in this world 
men enjoy intellectual cxnincngqr physical charm, muscular strength, shin- 
ing heroism, enjoyable jpealth and happy progeny, they are certainly derived 
from their own previous good deeds. 

— Valmiki’s Ramayana , Book VI, Ch, 1 5 , 
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Just as there is on the physical side 
of every Uving being ih$ biological 
urge to assimilate nutritive substances 
drawn from Nature and to develop 
the co-ordinated self-initiating entity 
which we call the organism, so also 
there is on the mental side of an ad- 
vanced organism like man a psycho- 
logical urge to arrange, co-ordinate 
and assimilate continually the know- 
ledge gained from the historical and 
environmental setting. In advanced 
stages of thought in man this impulse 
expresses itself as deliberation, com- 
parison, selection, discrimination and 
valuation of the data presented to 
the mind. Here is the genesis of cul- 
ture. The unquenchable curiosity of 
man to understand his own reality 
and that of the phenomena that en- 
compass him goads him on to find 
answers for his long and wistful en- 
quiries. He therefore scrutinizes and 
analyses the objects presented to him 
and founds various sciences. But, 
dissatisfied by the inadequacy of this 
process to understand and harmonise 
the entire field of experience, man 
turns to philosophies, which are sub- 
stantially based on the sciences. The 
progress of knowledge is thus carried 
onwavd by the synthetic and analy- 
tic workings of the mind. Advanced 
.thought and culture at these higher 
stages etfdeavour tev interpret the 
knowledge gained in Various fields by 
instituting generalizations that ar$ 
capable of explaining the partial 
knowledge and experience of man by 
♦co-ordinating them Into a self-eluci- 
bating scheme. This is the function 
of philosophy,* whicT thifs beedtnes 
a fulfilment of science.* 


Since, however, the tendency of 
philosophy as well as of science is 
to base their findings on the data 
supplied by the senses alone, the 
synthesis of these departments of 
knowledge cannot be clean of the 
defect of incompleteness. Religion*/ 
although it is almost choked by the 
hard shell of centuries of accretions, 
in so far as it rests upon a super- 
sensuous knowledge, corroborated by 
the experience of certain specialised 
minds, affords a more comprehensive 
synthesis that may have better 
claims for interpreting every other 
fragmentary experience. Experience 
includes presentation, feeling and 
action. Ordinarily under presenta- 
tion we consider only sensuous know- 
ledge and the memory excited by it. 
But the possibility of super-sensuous 
experience, in which a reality of 
another order is appraised, is the 
very start of religious assumptions. 
A cultural and spiritual synthesis of 
experience which takes into conside- 
ration both the empirical and trans- 
cendental realms of knowledge pre- 
sented by religion has, in that way, 
a peculiarly important value of it? 4 
own. How far such a synthesis 
•meets the intellectual and spiritual 
needs of man is in itself an absorbing 
study which we shall engage ourselves 
in by taking here for consideration 
one of those attempts, namely, the one 
jpadc'by Vedanta in the non-dualistic 
setting, as set forth in the Sariraka- 
bhcishya of Sri Sankaracharya, which 
is one of the greatest^ittempts to in- 
terpret dialectically, supported by 
first-hand experience r the spiritual 
and philosopltfcal implications of the 
principles of Vedanta adumbrated in 
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the Upanishads. Vedanta is religion 
rather than philosophy; for philoso* 
phy, according to the scientific inter- 
pretation* is a pursuit after reality in 
so far as it Is rationally and logically 
apprehensible. Even value, it only 
discusses objectively. Vedanta is, 
on the other hand, a search after, and 
conquest of, a final value, which turns 
to be none other than the Reality. 
It therefore partakes of the character 
of the former more than that of the 
latter; religion is above all, by uni- 
versal admission, the conservation of 
value. 

II 

One may have noticed in the hands 
of well-dressed, picturesque church- 
goers, on Sunday mornings, the shin- 
ing superbly bound Holy Book of 
Christianity. Similarly other reli- 
gions too have their bibles, whether 
bound in a single volume or in many 
volumes. And all these Holy Books, 
—although there is a class of biblio- 
laters playing the role of scientific 
students in anatomising the Sacred 
Books of other religions with much 
critical ado and giving the suggestion 
to the ignorant that their Holy Book 
alone is, as if it. were, dropped from 
heaven, a finished product, perfect 
in composition, well-constructed and 
arranged in chapters and verses, with 
unassailable unity of authorship, 
theme and execution as the single 
volume edition might proclaim, — 
each one of them can be dissected 
historically, linguistically, chronolo- 
gically and even psychologically, 
whether they are one-volumed ,<or 
multi-volumed*. because each scrip- 
ture forms in itself a library of infor- 
mation ranging very widely, an£ 
often thrown together p a higgledy- 
Piggledy fashion, without the least 
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suggestion of a unity in authorship 
time or geography, if we are to ap- 
praise them with modern standards 
of historical criticism. Yet all these 
great books have been very potent 
unifying forces, which is seldom the 
case with any other literary survi- 
vals or monuments; for no other 
books have ever succeeded so much 
in inculcating the quality of rever- 
ence and righteousness in the minds 
of man and heralded into his heart 
light from regions inaccessible 
through the usual channels of know- 
ledge. To this great power of the 
Scriptures the mental destiny of man- 
kind has been committed for untold 
centuries. Culture and knowledge 
have advanced all along centering 
round these great Scriptures in all 
parts of the world; and oven to-day 
they command authority and rever- 
ence as the veritable repositories of 
spiritual, ecclesiastical and civil laws 
and facts. 

For the Hindus this great synthe- 
sizing power is invested in the Veda 
for several centuries. A Hindu is a 
Hindu, in the religious sense, only 
because he considers the Vedic lore 
as the sheet-anchor of his life; either 
knowingly or unknowingly, he allows 
his thought and action to be governed 
by the Vedic scheme of duties and 
views, on the implicit faith that 
that Scripture forms an irrefragable 
authority by its own right, and an 
unflickering lamp of wisdom illu- 
mine his dark path. Even seegjar 
thoughts and duties are intelligently 
subordinated to the central purpose 
of the Veda, namely, to illuminate 
the ends of Human life. Veda is 
rendered superfluous, and even void, 
if the knowledge revealed by it is 
come by through any other channel 
— through reason or logic, even 
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though they may be highly service- 
able in elucidating the meaning 
thereof. The same principle of juris- 
prudence, which renders null a legal 
enactment if any part of it is invali- 
dated by some defect, is applicable 
in the case of the Holy Writ also, 
according to accepted canons of cri- 
ticism; they too have a purpose in 
every part which gives them an in- 
herent unity despite the multiplicity 
and variety of their content and 
composition. The Veda to the 
Hindu is thus a vehicle of culture 
round which rally everything else 
like a cluster of satellites shining in 
borrowed light. 

It is interesting to study how the 
Veda integrates the whole domain of 
human thought and activity by 
affiliating every activity and know- 
ledge to a main purpose. Every con- 
scious action, according to the Vedic 
conception, must serve some end of 
man positively or negatively, directly 
or indirectly, immediately or in the 
long run. This central purpose is 
the avoidance of pain and acquisi- 
tion of happiness, as it is natural for 
every creature to exfcrt in that direc- 
tion. The quest of happiness in this 
earthly existence or in the subli- 
mated extension of it in the heavenly 
regions on the one hand, and the 
realisation of a distinct end to be 
achieved out of temporariness, con- 
stitute the main idea to which the 
whole of Scriptural, and even secular 
ideals, in harmony with its spirit, 
address themselves. The conception 
of the welfare of man as an indivi- 
dual being, called Abhyudaya and 
an ultimate beatitude attainable by 
him at the stake of the cramping in- 
dividuality in favour of infinity and 
eternity, called Nit reyasa, sum up 
the main purpose emphasised in the 


Scripture. If any part of the Veda 
is ineffectual in shedding light over 
these ends — Purusharthas — the whole 
Veda is rendered invalid; but it has 
been pointed out by a brilliant galaxy 
of divine personalities and sages like 
Vyasa and Sri Sankara that every 
part of the Veda is incidentally or 
directly related to these ends. Every 
code and every good custom in India 
is framed into this scheme, ex post 
facto. 

But in regard to facts and events 
lying within the province of direct 
sensuous knowledge, there is no need 
of calling in the authority or sanction 
from a region outside it. The Vedas 
are therefore principally a means and 
a guarantor of valid knowledge in 
reference to facts lying beyond the 
realms of empirical knowledge. Such 
a testimony can be authoritative, 
again, only by being a permanent 
source and not a chance composition 
of some casual author. Naturally, 
therefore, the unseen cause and course 
of good acts and bad acts, works 
prescribed and forbidden in then- 
light, the nature of soul, worship, 
duty, emancipation, Reality and die 
like, which are invested with an un- 
seen being, form the subject-matter 
of Veda, because there is no other 
means of throwing light upon these. 
The cultural capital of the Hindu 
race centres upon Karmavidya and 
Brahmavidya, the one based upon 
certain acts and observances or 
creation of specific habits in life and 
the other upon a supersensuous reali- 
sation of another level of knowledge 
—the former leading to the latter 
remotely and incidentally. Experi- 
ence and reason maj; reinforce the 
Vedic testimony; they cannot have 
independent, validity in illuminating 
the central truths taught in the Veda, 
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because one type of reasoning may 
be supplanted by another better type 
of reasoning; and one person’s ex- 
perience, being a private affair, can- 
not have any special claim for uni- 
versal acceptance — although both 
may be contributory to a conviction 
mainly carried home by the Veda. 
The principles of Vedanta are entire- 
ly guaranteed by the Vedas and Ve- 
danta is therefore called the Aupani- 
shada Darsana; if anyone invokes 
reason and experience, it is only to 
corroborate the shaky faith in the 
Scriptures. In the last section we 
shall advert to the central facts of 
this Aupanishada Darsana, as it pre- 
sents a synthesis in religion par ex- 
cellence. 

Ill 

The ends of human life hinted 
previously are conceived variously 
according to situations and views en- 
gendered by them. Sacrifice, wor- 
ship and knowledge constitute the 
main trends of thought considered in 
the Scriptures in order of importance 
from a temporal view-point. Of 
these the large majority of mankind 
are fit only for the first two, as they 
only seek prosperity; and hence the 
literature covering them forms the 
largest part. The desire for fulfilling 
creaturely needs and cravings is the 
motive which impels the largest 
number; they arc very dimly aware of 
a soul or individual self ; they belong 
to the class of the ‘ animal,’ blissfully 
self-complacent in their ordinary 
round of alimentation and reproduc- 
tion, and forget pain and suffering 
no sooner they happen to them. To 
them pain is no stimulus to thinking. 
The pinch of suffering and cramping 
conditions of existence knock at the 
door of only the highly susceptible 
17 


and vigilant few. As the mind 
evolves to higher and higher levels 
and the refined mind seeks a trans- 
cendental means of securing its ethi- 
cal and spiritual ends, such as that 
of the unseen merit of a sacrifice, an 
effective technique of prayer and sup- 
plication is introduced to practice, in 
which an inter-dependence between 
the worshipper and the worshipped, 
i.e., the various gods is established. 
At this stage, arisen little higher from 
the animal level, man prays to the 
‘ other ’ powers for wealth, progeny, 
power of speech, lustrous personality 
ancl all that contribute to success and 
the warding off of evils. The bulk 
of the Veda is taken up with this 
chapter of man’s ascent. From ex- 
perience gained at this stage on can 
easily find that in acts of propitiating 
and winning over gods for securing 
happiness here and hereafter man 
binds the gods by his sacrifice — sacri- 
fice, at their altar, or his feelings and 
thought, labour and possessions, 
through the intricate process of self- 
discipline evoked by the Yaga or 
sacred rite. This stage is characteri- 
sed by a strong faith in an outside 
divine Agency, as it is testified by 
his readiness to give-up, though that 
faith is engendered by a reflex self- 
regard and an unshaken faith in a 
transmigrating soul, the architect of 
Dharma and Adharma. Without any 
reference to other stages of existence, 
where one’s good and bad acts un- 
fructified on earth must fructify and 
whereby one may avoid what one 
has not merited and reap what one 
has sown, the very concept of 
Dharma, upon which the Scripture 
has descanted so much, would become 
devoid of significance. This is the 
Kinder Garten of religion and the 
large majority of men being in that 
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state this portion is far elaborate 
than others. 

Sacrifice soon leads man to the other 
great idea so closely connected with 
it, namely, that of love; and in virtue 
of that quality he enters into a per- 
sonal relation with the 1 Other ’ whom 
he had been placating hitherto as an 
instrument of fulfilling his wishes; 
that attitude wears out slowly, as the 
new relation of love becomes more 
and more established. This is the 
stage of Upasana or adoring service 
in the form of worship, whereby 
man becomes a god. His Object of 
adoration reveals to him that the 
various deities to whom he has been 
praying are but His own configura- 
tions. Here, worship and adoration 
become an active expression of love 
first inspired by awe and next induced 
by reverence and intimacy and 
understanding. What the devotee is 
now counts more than what lie does; 
and he participates in the divine be- 
ing surrendering himself to his Lord. 
Here man has left far behind grosser 
forms of sacrifice and propitiation. 
However the self-regard which is at 
the basis of individuality itself is still 
there, though in an attenuated form; 
and the readiness to sacrifice is not 
fully developed into an adoring love, 
the first condition of which is com- 
plete self-annihilation. It is under 
this upsurgcncc of a new power of 
love and worship that man is able to 
make great discoveries in the realm 
of the spirit and regarding the ulti- 
mate questions of his soul and the 
universe. The votary who has been 
praying for prosperity now opens up 
a new vision of happiness in a long- 
lasting form associated with the 
Divine which alone can be perma- 
nent. At this stage, we find in the 
Veda, the worshipper is advised to 


practise various forms of meditation 
with a view to fulfill an expanding 
longing for bliss and freedom. As a 
result of the various meditations and 
acts the aspirant becomes a Deva or 
a denizen of a long-lasting region for 
aeons, which is as good as eternity 
when compared with the extent or in- 
tensity of the happiness of an ordi- 
nary man or god. So even very, 
highly sensible men arc satisfied with 
this bliss and freedom available eter- 
nally in time. This is the fruit of 
worship. Man becomes a god to 
worship the Divine — the highest rung 
of evolution is reached by the 60ul. 
But there are a precious few who 
after long self-investigation and un- 
relenting scrutiny come to the conclu- 
sion that even this enduring parti- 
cipation in the divine bliss, the 
highest goal an individual can ever 
aspire to, has in it the touch of the 
destructible and limited; and so they 
strain for something beyond time and 
causality, and wreck their egoity 
totally to embrace that Infinity. 
This in short is the romance of the 
soul — the main plot of the drama en- 
acted in the sentient world and deli- 
neated in symbols in the Scriptures. 
In the union of the Soul with God 
is the grand denouement of this gor- 
geous play. 

Although the governing purpose of 
the Vedic lore is as hinted above, 
this meaning does not lie at the sur- 
face. Questioned as to the subject- 
matter of the Veda the unlearned 
Hindu would answer: God; at which 
the historian may frown. But he is 
more right, because the whole Scrip- 
ture aims at knowing One by knowing 
which everything else will be made 
plain. Just as the logie of language 
tells us that a sentence is 6 sentence 
by virtue of its power of expressing 
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a central idea which may be elabo- 
rated or shown up by subordinate 
clauses and phrases that have no in- 
dependent significance devoid of the 
first, so also the One is the core of 
Vedic wisdom. That is the premiss 
on which all else follow. The en- 
quiries found in the Vedanta are not 
the result of intellectual curiosity or 
speculative adventure; and therefore 
the Veda is not committed to the 
‘ carnal logic.’ A divine commissc- 
ration to show a path to man, wan- 
dering in a world which is but a pic- 
ture of suffering, sorrow and death, — 
a world infested with catastrophes 
and accidents, overspread with cruel- 
ty, stupidity, insincerity and insanity 
— , is the only motive of the Scripture, 
and if a system of thought can be 
constructed out of it it is only ac- 
cidental. Thus perfect emancipation 
or realization of the Divine or 
Moksha is the alpha and omega of 
the Veda, of which the elaborate 
practice of Dharma form the 
vestibule. 

IV 

If Moksha is the heart doctrine of 
Vedanta, it implies a set of axioma- 
tic tiuths regarding man and 
the universe. Wc shall briefly 
recount them in the light of Sri 
Sankara’s beautiful, synthetic expo- 
sition of Brahma Sutras which again 
forms a beautiful synthesis of 
Vedanta. The whole of Vedanta 
is an answer to the question, 
“By knowing which everything is 
known?” propounded and answered in 
the Upanishads. It is repeatedly 
Btated in various contexts that that 
One is Brahman, beyond word and 
thought — Avang-manasa-goehara. Yet 
It is described as attributeless, 
changeless,' distinctionless, indivisible, 


eternal Witness— the negation of all 
multiplicity and phenomenality. He 
is Consciousness or Intelligence itself 
— the self-luminous light that illu- 
mines all. Na cha rupavatvam 
yuktam Paramesvarasya — says 
Sankara; i.e. He is Spirit— the 
very opposite of materiality, and 
hence formless. He is leagues 
away from the least touch of Sam- 
sara, — Sarva-samsara-dharma-atita. 
He is the Alone, ever free and ever 
pure — the holiest of the holy, the 
same and unsurpassable, Anadheya- 
tisaya. He is Reality, Consciousness, 
Infinitude — limitless, bourncless, Sup- 
reme Being, the goal of the liberated 
and in reality the immutable, perma- 
nent Seer in all — Kutastha-nitya-drik- 
svarupa. This is all the kind of 
brief hints we get regarding the un- 
conditioned, absolute Divine; and the 
Jiva (individual soul) wandering in 
the interminable phenomenal world, 
due to his parochial isolation, or as 
Sankara puts it, Samastatva-anava- 
bodha. buffetted by the vicissitudes 
of virtue and vice and seeking a per- 
manent, blissful, fearless, immortal 
haven finds in It his final * end.’ 
Brahma-jnanad hi amritatva-praptih. 
Na hi anvatra paramatma-jnanat 
hitatama praptir asti. Man should 
find his uttermost weal in Self-reali- 
zation alone, and nowhere else. 

But if Jiva is other than Brahman 
it can never become That; hence 
follows the next cardinal doctrine 
that Jiva in essence is Brahman. 
Says Sankara: Atma hi nama svaru- 
pam. Atma cha Brahma. Bralima- 
bhavas cha Mokshah — Atman is the 
central essence of all, and that is 
Brahman; and being Brahman is li- 
beration. Brahma-darsana (“ seeing 
God ”) Sarvatma-bhava (realising 
oneself to be the Self of all) and 
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Moksha or freedom, according to Ad- 
vaita, arc synchronous; by this reali- 
zation nescience or ‘ error ’ is up- 
rooted and suffering and Samsara 
cease. This, the great teacher 
phrases as Atmai-katva-samyag-dar. 
sana— right perception of the Self 
alone as the only existence — and Ni- 
rapavada-vijnana or perfect experi- 
ence. The utter absence of Belf-rcgard 
or Asariratva is the mark of this rea- 
lization. It is not a conceptual un- 
derstanding, because it is the reali- 
zation of a supreme value — Phala- 
paryantatvat. It is not the negative 
bliss enjoyed in deep slumber, for in 
a famous passage Sankara says that 
Moksha is eternal, all-pervading like 
the sky, ever-contented, partless, self- 
luminous and unrelated to time. 
Again he adduces from certain glar- 
ing texts that Samprasada or delight- 
ful calmness of deep sleep, where 
Prana alone is awake and the Jiva is, 
as it were, in union with the Sup- 
reme Self is transcended by Bhuma 
or realization of the Infinite Self, 
which is the acme of spiritual expe- 
rience. The fact that the ‘ sheath of 
bliss ’ is also a sheath of Brahman is 
another hint of this fact. The 
union with the Atman in deep sleep 
is only a resemblance which is indi- 
cated by the use of ‘ iva ’ in his 
Bhashya on Brahma Sutra I: 1.9. 
Realization is a continuous experience 
of Bliss. The Knower of Brahman 
is perfection incarnate and because 
he sees the Self alone, greed, hatred 
and the like evils find no room in 
him; and Sankara is emphatic that if 
a realized man is still a worldling as 
before, he is a sham — Vasya tu yatha 
purvam samsaritvam na asau ava- 
gata-brahma-atma-bhavah. In III: 

1 .8-11 it is suggested that competence 
in the performance of spiritual duties 


is invariably conditioned hy moral 
conduct. It follows therefore that 
morality, Work and Illumination 
form in a way a causal chain, the abi 
sence of the first barring the succeed- 
ing ones. 

The above conception of Reality 
and freedom and the identity of 
Brahman and Atman fall into a con- 
gruous system giving a marvellous, 
synthesis. But the hitch comes only 
when the phenomena call for an ex- 
planation. Brahman is the abode of 
heaven, earth and all. He is the 
cause of the universe, declares the 
Sruti. The multiplicity and change 
is not apart from him; he crystallizes 
into the Self of living beings and 
reigns as the master of all. He is the 
Paramesvara or the Supreme Lord. 
Eka eva tu para atma isvarah — 
says Sankara. In fact Sankara uses 
Brahma and Paramesvara as syno- 
nymous in innumerable places, never 
suggesting that the second is lower 
than the first in any sense. In I: 4. 14 
the suggestion can be read that the 
term Brahman is employed to suggest 
the substance of the universe 
and Parameswara to suggest 
tlie uncaused cause and ruler of it. 
The one is free from all conditioning 
by adjuncts, the other is as related to 
the universe. The universe is the 
index of the inaffablc Brahman. We 
posit all-knowingncss of Brahman, 
because the universe is infinite; we 
call Him omnipotent, because that is 
premised by a vast multiple universe 
which is a germination of immense 
potentiality. He is the Supreme Mas- 
ter because the whole universe is a 
harmony, and not a chaos, in virtue of 
the operation of His laws at every 

bit of it— Samasta-loka-pari-spandi- 
tasya isvara-adhishthanatvat. San- 
kara’s Absolute and God y are not 
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two entities as some hastily think— 
the one an intellectual abstraction 
and the other tfb inferential conces- 
sion as they would put. In one place 
he suggests that the one is Jneya or 
the object of knowledge, or self- 
identity, as his epistemology de- 
mands, and the other is Upasya or 
object of worship; because no wor- 
ship is possible without the feeling 
of the 1 other 1 to start with. In a re- 
lated consciousness an unrelated free- 
dom is impossible, so to him Jnana 
alone leads to Moksha though he 
never understates or underrates Upa- 
sana— Mahate hi phalaya Bralimo- 
pasanam ishyate. In II: 3.41 of his 
explanation of Brahma Sutras he un- 
equivocally states that emancipation 
is the result of a direct knowledge 
which is got only by the grace of 
Isvara. Some MSS. of the text omit 
‘eva 1 , but the context shows it is 
wrong. The absoluteness of Jnana is 
conditioned by the Sadharan-kara- 
natva, general causality, of Isvara in 
regard ‘to everything that happens 
to the Jivo. In III: 2.5 he again 
states that the Jiva or individual soul, 
through the grace of Isvara, by de- 
vout continuous contemplation upon 
Him, attains Divinity, when the en- 
veloping ignorance is dispelled by 
that grace. 

But the question of questions is 
how the impure mutable world is 
compatible with pure, same, 
Brahman? It seems, like Sri Rama- 
krishna, who said that the concern 
of man is to eat mangoes and not to 
count the trees and leaves, Sankara 
also was contented with the guarantee 
of the Veda, although he was pulled 
out by the reactionary tendencies of 
the time to launch on argumentation 
with the speculative adventurers of 
the age. He is never for any enquiry 
18 


to which no Purushartha is attached. 
This is amply evidenced in his work 
Samsara or empirical existence is ac- 
cepted as co-eternal with Avidya or 
1 error ’. Man is born shrouded in the 
mist of Avidya and he sees through 
it the Immortal Reality distorted into 
a mortal multiplicity, himself being 
part and parcel of it. The purpose 
of the Scripture is to dispel the ‘error* 
and subsequent duality — Avidya- 

kalpita-bheda-nivritti-paratvat sas- 
trasya. The Scripture does not enter 
into any argument with man ; it 
is a sign-post; you argue and dis- 
obey it to go astray. But the sub- 
jective nescience is not an adequate 
explanation for an objective universe, 
a public fact. To this the great 
Acharya replies: In the rational ana- 
lysis the universe is only name, form 
and activity; its existential and in- 
telligent content is Spirit or Brahman 
which suffers no rival. In a homo- 
geneous Unity which has no ‘ other ’, 
activity and change are unprediea- 
ble, because they are related and 
possible only in plurality. But 
Brahman as cause of such a vast 
universe must have infinite know- 
ledge and infinite powers. From the 
view-point of the soul destined for 
realization of the One as its own es- 
sence, Avidya is the cause of acti- 
vity, name and form. From the 
view-point of a flowing universe it is 
nothing but the will of the Parames- 
wara to become many; — His will, His 
power. His knowledge, His sport, 
produce the universe; He is Sarvajna, 
Sarvasakti and Mahamaya. It is in- 
teresting to note that Sankara states 
Power and capacity to produce illu- 
sion separately, the former he calls 
as Avyakta. It is revealing that he 
refers to Brahman as masculine and 
neuter and also in the feminine 
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Para-devata, in some places. The dy- 
nataic aspect of Brahman is identical 
with the Sakti conceived as the Para- 
meswari Sakti, Mother-Power. The 
liturgical side of Vedanta as found 
in the Tantras and associated with 
Sankara later on is an elaboration 
of this. There are only faint sugges- 
tions, if at all any. in Sankara’s 
famous works that Sakti, Maya and 
Avidya arc quite interchangeable in 
all their connotations. He is chary 
of * carnal logic ’ here, and expresses: 
Parama-gambhirasya jagat karanasya 
tarkanavagahyatvam. Later follow 
ers have worked out his hints and 
adducing two meanings for Maya 
from texts like Gita VII: 14 and 15, 
the former implying Prakriti and the 
latter Avidya, and promulgated the 
conception of Viksepa (projection) 
and Avarana (obscuration), the two 


powers of one Maya. What the Ad- 
vaitin wants is only Purushartha and 
not logic-chopping. Refuge is taken 
therefore in the indescribable.” 

We have thus traced in a very gene- 
ral manner the synthesis attempted by 
religion to read the meaning of life and 
its activities, basing not only on em- 
pirical experience but also on the per- 
ception of Truth. It is a synthesis, 
spiritual, ethical and cultural at the 
same time. Authority of a scripture, 
evolution of the human soul and in- 
tegration of the individual to the 
whole, are all implied in this syn- 
thetic presentation. A better view 
of life and its goal is hardly met with, 
because this synthesis takes into con- 
sideration every level and implica- 
tion of experience, empirical and 
transcendental, as has been suggest 
cd at the outset. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

BY A DISCIPLE 

[Sri Saradamani Devi, known also as the Holy MoIIipp, was the consort of Sri 
Ramakrishnsv She was wife and nun at the same time. Though possessed of great 
spiritual attainments and respected and worshipped as a divine personage by the devotees 
of the Master, she was always simple and unsophisticated in her life and ways of 
thought. In these reminiscences of a great woman of modem India, the reader will get 
intimate glimpses of a glorious type of womanhood through tire little acts and simple 
talks of everyday life. We are indebted to Swnmi Nikhilananda, the Head of the 
Ramakrishna-Vivckananda Centre of New York, for the English translation of the 
Bengali original.— The Editors.] 

Surendkanath Bhatmic and Dr. 

Durga Prasad had been staying at 
the house of the Holy Mother. They 
would depart that afternoon. In the 
morning, after their bath, they came 
to the Holy Mother and saluted her. 

She blessed them by placing her hand 
on their heads and then asked them 
to take their seats. After the ex- 
change of a word or two Surendra 
said to the Holy Mother, “ Mother, 


while worshipping the Master I find 
one difficulty; suppose a devotee has 
a general belief that his chosen Deity 
and the Master are one and the same. 
He worships the Goddess through the 
image of the Master. Afterwards he 
surrenders the result of the Japam to 
the image of the Master uttering the 
words, * Oh, great Goddess, through 
Thy grace This creates A con- 
fusion in my mind.” The Mother 
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said with a smile, “ Let that be, my 
child; our Master alone is Mahesvara 
and Mahesvari as well. He alone is 
the embodiment of all Gods. He 
alone is the embodiment of all mystic 
syllables. One can worship through 
him all Gods and Goddesses. You 
can address him as Mahesvara as 
well as Mahesvari.” 

Surendra: Mother, I cannot con- 
centrate my mind during meefitation 
at all. 

Mother: Let that be. It will be 
enough if you look at the picture of 
the Master. The Master was ill at 
Cossipore. The young disciples used 
to attend upon him by turn. Gopal 
also was there. One day instead of 
serving the Master he went for medi- 
tation. He meditated for a long 
time. When Girisli Babu heard of it, 
he remarked, 1 The one upon whom 
he is meditating with closed eyes is 
suffering on a sick bed; and, fancy, 
Gopal is meditating upon him. 1 
Goplal was sent for. The Master 
asked him to stroke his legs. He 
said to him, 11 Do you think I am 
asking you to stroke my legs because 
they arc aching? Oh, no! In your 
previous births you did many vir- 
tuous things; therefore I am accept- 
ing your service.” Look at the picture 
of Sri Ramakrishna, and that will be 
enough. 

Surendra: Mother, I do not succeed 
in regularly counting the beads three 
times a day. 

Mother: Let that be so. Think of 
the Master. Perform your Japam 
whenever you can; at least you ean 
salute him mentally. Can’t you? 

Durga Babu: Mother, I do not 
quite understand what rules one 
should observe regarding his meals. 

Mpthcr: The Master was very 
particular about one thing in regard 


to food. He used to forbid all the 
devotees to eat the food of the 
Sraddha ceremony. He used to say, 
it injures one’s devotion. You may 
eat at will, apart from this; but re- 
member the Master when you do so. 

Durga Babu: Mother, while per- 
forming my duties at the hospital 
many a time I feel thirsty; I feel 
compelled to drink water irrespective 
of place and persons. As a matter of 
fact, I do so. What do you 6ay to 
that, Mother? 

Mother: What else can you do? 
You do it in connection with the dis- 
charge of your duty. Remember the 
Master while you drink the water. 
As you do tliis, while on duty, it 
will not injure you. Is it ever possi- 
ble for those who arc called upon to 
perform various odd duties to observe 
all religious injunctions regarding 
food? 1 

Surendra: You see, Mother, we 
householders live in families with 
many relations. Sometimes it 
happens that while the food is being 
cooked, some members of the family 

l It appears that the Holy Mother did 
not approve of food being touched by 
anyone and everyone. Referring to this 
.she remarked one day at Jayarambati. “ The 
Master one day said to some of his disciples, 
‘ This very moment I can cat food touched 
by cobblers and scavengers; but if I do 
:-o, you will wipe out all distinct ions’.” 
During the last illness of the Holy Mother 
the doctor prescribed a loaf of bread for 
her. At this she said to the disciple who 
recorded this conversation, w My child, 
during these last days of my life, please 
do not give me any food to eat that has 
been touched by Mussulmans.*’ But the 
loaf of bread that was given to her was 
actually made by a Brahmin. Later on she 
was given a milk roll and was told it had 
been made by machine. It was also found 
that MJinctimes she ate food cooked by her 
Sa liny a sin disciples who did not belong to 
the Brahmin casiq. 
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partake of it; later on that food is 
brought to me. I hesitate to 
offer that food to God. 

Mother: That is inevitable in the 
case of householders. We also have 
to face similar 2 situations. Take an 
instance; there may be a sick person 
in the family. Part of the food may 
be kept aside for him, but when food 
' is placed on a plate remember the 
Master, think that he himself has 
given this food and then eat it. That 
will not injure your devotion. 

Surendra: Mother, how shall I des- 
cribe to you my mental condition? 
You are the inner guide. You under- 
stand everything. I have been under- 
going all these sufferings for the last 
few years: but for your blessings, per- 
haps I would have been dead by this 
time. 

Mother: Yes, my child, you do not 
have to tell me of the suffering in the 

2 At Jayarambati, when the children 
asked for food before the offering was 
made, the Holy Mother would scold 
them saying, “To eat now I The food has 
not yet been offered at the Shrine.” One 
day her brother had to leave home early in 
the morning on some business. The Holy 
Mother cooked for him separately. She did 
not allow him to eat the food that would 
be offered later on at the Shrine. One 
child, Maku, asked for a fruit. The Holy 
Mother offered it first. She was ill; after 
great persuasion, she was made to take her 
meal before the offering was made at the 
Shrine. Of course, she offered her own 
food to the Master before she partook 
of it. 


life of the world. There is no limit 
to it. In your case it is inevitable. 
Look at me, my child, what sort of 
life I am leading!— by the will of the,,. 
Master. How much I am suffering on 
account of this girl (referring to 
Radhu). 

Surendra: Yes, Mother, your con- 
dition gives us consolation and hope. 
You yourself know the suffering of the 
world, therefore we can expect your 
compassion. 

Mother: Don’t be afraid, my child. 
The Master is there. He alone will 
protect you, both here and hereafter. 

Surendra: Mother, we are living so 
far away. Arc dreams real? 

Mother: Yes, they are. Dreams 
regarding the Master are real. But 
he forbade his disciples to narrate, 
even to him, dreams regarding him- 
self. 

Surendra: Mother, we do not know 
what the Master was like. We have 
not seen him. But in our case, the 
Master or anyone else, you are every- 
thing. 

Mother: Don’t be afraid, my child, 
the Master will look after you. We 
will watch over you here and here- 
after. He will protect you always. 

After the meal the two devotees 
took leave. Uncle Baroda accom- 
panied them. He was going to Cal- 
cutta. The Holy Mother walked part 
of the way with them and looked on 
until they disappeared. 



THE ABSOLUTE SPIRIT: HIS DIVINE 
NAMES AND FORMS 

BY AKSHAYA KUMAR BANERJEA, M.A. 

[One of the grounds for rating Hinduism low often put forward by some of the 
adherents and admirers of Islam and Christianity, mainly based on their dangerous 
little knowledge, is that, while those two religions clcurty and simply present one God, 
one law, one theology and one church, the Hindu Faith offers a tangle of cults, creeds, 
sects, Gods and customs, to the utter confusion of its followers, who arc to grope in a 
wilderness of pathless polytheism, without the light of saving faith in the one God and 
the one church. The unway victims of missionary prosolvtization are ultractcd by this 
plausible argument, soon to find for themselves the existence of most of these * defects * in 
the new fold also. The writer of the following article lucidly interprets the raison d*elrc 
and value of the various forms and practices and their relation to the One Spirit, which 
no denominationalist can afford to forget, without knocking the bottom out of the 
particular form of faith which, as a religious aspirant, he adopts for his spiritual 


progress.— The Editors.] 

One of the most magnificent achieve- 
ments of the Hindu spiritual genius 
is the realisation that the same infinite 
and eternal Absolute Spirit is con- 
ceived and worshipped by men in di- 
verse names and forms and that 
different religious systems are only 
different ways of approach to the same 
ultimate goal. So long as men can- 
not transcend their finitude, their 
conceptions about the Absolute 
Reality must necessarily be relative 
and in the polymorphous human 
society, there must always be psycho- 
logical and rational grounds for the 
growth of a variety of such relative 
conceptions, which again must find 
expressions in a variety of significant 
names and forms. On account, of 
inevitable temperamental , environ- 
mental and educational differences 
among men, the forms of physical, in- 
tellectual and emotional self-disci- 
pline necessary for the realisation of 
the Absolute Truth must also vary. 
All these differences continue so long 
as the Supreme Truth, which is iden- 
tical with the Supreme Good and 
Beauty, is not perfectly realised by 
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the human soul and it has not there- 
by transcended its finitude. When the 
Truth is fully realised, all differences 
vanish, all sources of disharmony and 
discord disappear, and Absolute Unity 
reigns in the consciousness. 

When after the realisation of the 
Absolute Truth, the human mind 
comes down again to the planes of our 
normal sensuous experience, all the 
diverse objects of internal and exter- 
nal experiences appear as the mani- 
festations or appearances of the same 
non-dual Reality, as existing from, 
by, in and for, the same Absolute 
Spirit. All forms of knowledge, 
emotion and action also appear as the 
diversified expressions of the same 
Spirits self-consciousness, self-enjoy- 
ment and self-realisation. The same 
God appears to such a truth-seeing 
mind as one and many, as eternally 
nameless and formless and eternally 
manifesting Himself in various 
names and forms, as above all dis- 
tinctions of good and evil and at the 
same time embodying Himself in the 
diverse forms of good and evil. Such 
a mind can enjoy the companionship 
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of God everywhere, in all the fields of 
its phenomenal experience, in all the 
human relations, in all the affairs of 
the human society and the events of 
nature. It brings down the Supreme 
Spirit to all the phenomena of the 
world and secs Him playing in this 
world in various garbs and under va- 
rious conditions. These experiences of 
the truth-seeing mind arc described in 
various forms of poetic imagery and 
presented to the people of the world 
for the purpose of attracting their 
world-intoxicated minds towards the 
Supreme Player and putting them in 
the path of the realisation of His 
transcendent nature. The sentiments 
of awe, wonder, admiration, reverence 
and love are roused by these descrip- 
tions in the popular minds, and they 
seek for direct communion with Him, 
Who is smiling behind and playing 
with all these diverse kinds of pheno- 
mena in and around them. The Lecla 
of God in the world, as experienced 
and enjoyed by the truth-realising 
minds, thus constitutes a bridge be- 
tween God the Absolute and the popu- 
lar minds. 

The Hindu religious teachers and 
the books embodying their experiences 
proclaim that the eternal and infinite 
Supreme Spirit, who is one without 
a second, who is above time and space, 
who is untouched by any change or 
modification, appears in His lecla in 
diverse names and forms in relation 
to diverse circumstances and thereby 
makes Himself easily accessible to the 
self-forgetful world-bound finite spi- 
rits suffering under the domination of 
these circumstances and attracts them 
towards His essentially transcendent 
blissful nature. Hence the apparent 
diversities of the duties, the sensuous 
forms attributed to them, the stories 
related about them, — all these have 


their deeper spiritual significance and 
they are all based upon the spiritual 
experiences of different truth-seeing 
minds. 

In the Hindu society the Supreme 
Spirit is worshipped in various names 
and forms, such as Siva, Kali, 
Krishna, Rama, Surya, Ganesa, and 
so on. However different these divine 
names and forms may be and how? 
evor different may be the anecdotes 
and parables that have grown round 
them, no enlightened mind thinks that 
they refer to essentially different Be- 
ings. None but those whose minds are 
wholly under the domination of the 
sensuous experiences of the lowest 
planes cherish the idea that the audi- 
ble names and the visible forms and 
the phenomenal activities associated 
with them pertain to the ultimate 
character of the Supreme object of 
this worship. The Scriptures upon 
which they rely for their guidance do 
not by any means encourage such an 
idea. 

All differences lie in the names and 
forms, with the help of which the 
different religious sects think of and 
meditate on the Absolute Ground and 
Self of the universe, and in the allego- 
rical descriptions by means of which 
the relations of that Supreme Spirit 
to the diverse orders of human beings 
and worldly phenomena are sought to 
be represented by them. When wc 
dive deep into the inner meanings 
of these divine names and forms and 
the spiritual and philosophical signi- 
ficance of these descriptions, wc find 
that they all refer to the same Being, 
Who is the source of the universe, the 
Self of all selves, the Power behind 
all powers. All the Scriptures also 
distinctly point out this truth and 
proclaim that these holy names and 
forms and descriptions are intended 
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to release the human mind from the 
lower sensuous planes and to advance 
it progressively towards the highest 
spiritual plane of consciousness, in 
which the true noumenal nature of the 
Supreme Spirit would be perfectly 
realised and the names, forms and 
descriptions would be wholly trans- 
cended. The mind, being disciplined 
in the habit of realising Divinity in 
particular significant names and forms 
and seeing the Divine hand in parti- 
cular kinds of phenomena in the hu- 
man society and the physical nature, 
learns step by step to spiritualise and 
divinise all names and forms and phe- 
nomena, to see God in all, and all 
in God. 

It is to be carefully noted that in 
order to form a true conception of the 
ultimate significance of any Divine 
Name and Form, i.c. f any Deity, 
chosen by any particular religious 
sects for spiritual culture and advan- 
cement towards the Absolute Truth, 
a thoughtful and earnest study of the 
best spiritual literature of that sect 
is essentially necessary. The spiri- 
tual significance of the name and 
form of Krishna and the activities 
through which His spiritual nature 
is exhibited ought to bo sought after 
in the Vaishnava literature and may 
not be discovered from the study of 
the references to Krishna in the lite- 
rature of other sects. Similarly Siva 
has to be known and conceived in the 
light of the Saiva scriptures. Rama 
has to be known and conceived in the 
light of Ramnyat scriptures, Sakti has 
to be known and conceived in the light 
of the Sakta scriptures, and so on. 
Krishna, as conceived by the secta- 
rian Saivas or Saktas or others, may 
not indicate the same Spiritual Per- 
sonality, for whom Krishna of the 
Vaishnavas stands. The name of 


4 Krishna 9 may not have the same 
spiritual significance to others as to 
those who adopt it for their spiritual 
self-realisation. Similarly the Sup- 
reme spiritual idea roused in the mind 
of a Siva or a Sakta by the name of 
Siva or Kali may not be roused by 
these names in the mind of a Vaish- 
nava or a Soura or a Ganapatya, who 
may be inspired with the same idea 
by the name of Krishna or Surya or 
Gancsha. But an impartial inquirer 
will find that the Krishna of Vaish- 
navas, the Siva of the Saivas, the Kali 
of the Saktas, the Surya of the 
Sauras, etc., are the different names 
and forms indicating the same Ab- 
solute Spirit, the same ultimate 
ground of the universe, the same Sup- 
reme Self of all living beings, only 
diffrently named and sometimes 
differently conceived. This is also true 
of the God of the Christians, the Allah 
of the Mahomedans, the Buddha 
of the Buddha worshippers and so on. 
The different religious sects may differ 
in their philosophical conceptions 
about the Absolute Reality, in the 
names by which they indicate that 
Reality, in the forms by which they 
try to picture it before their eyes, in 
the modes of their self-discipline and 
approach to the same Supreme Ideal. 
But the ultimate object of their wor- 
ship and the ultimate goal of their 
life arc always the same. 

It is the infatuation of the sectarian 
worshippers for particular names and 
forms and modes of expression and 
their comparative inattention to or 
forgetfulness of the true spiritual 
nature of the Supreme Reality whom 
they seek or ought to seek to realise 
with the help of the names and forms 
and modes of expression, that is in 
most* cases the cause of their narrow 
outlook and of the quarrels among the 
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different religious sects. Even many 
sincere Sadhakas often forget that 
they enter into particular sects or 
churches, adopt particular names and 
forms as the embodiments of the Sup- 
reme Spirit and resort to particular 
systems of religious discipline, not for 
the purpose of creating fresh bondages 
for the mind and the soul and being 
confined to them throughout life, but 
for the purpose of being emancipated 
from all bondages and limitations, 
for the purpose of transcending the 
diversities of names and forms and the 
varieties of thoughts and affections, 
for the purpose of rising above all 
narrow sectarianism and churchiness 
and entering into the blissful realm 
of the Infinite Eternal Absolute 
Reality. The sects and churches, the 
Divine names and forms, the parti- 
cular modes of religious culture, are 
intended to be paths to the nameless 
and fonnless, changeless and 
differcnceless, absolute and universal 
blissful Reality; but they not unoften 
become additional barriers in the 
way of the realisation of this Supreme 
Spirit; the Sadhakas, under the in- 
fluence of Avidya and egoism and at- 
tachment, mistake the particular 
paths for the goal, become addicted 
to them and cherish the anti-spiritual 
feelings of hatred and hostility to- 
wards other paths. The organisations 
which are founded by the illustrious 
world-teachers with a view to bring 
God nearer to the human mind and 
to establish the kingdom of Heaven 
on earth, are in many cases taken 
possession of by the powerful Evil 
one, the worldly Ego, who converts 
them into suitable instruments for 
carrying on his anti-God movements 
in the human society in the names of 
God Himself. Whenever there is the 
absence of spiritually enlightened 


Acharyas in any church or sect, it is 
in danger of being converted into an 
organisation in which Satan can move 
more freely than even in the political 
and the economic worlds. 

In order to ward off the Satanic 
influences which undue attachment to 
particular names and forms is likely 
to exert upon the religious systems 
and to keep them free from bigotry, 
and fanaticism and mutual hatred, 
all the authoritative Hindu scriptures 
and their enlightened interpreters have 
specially emphasised the point that so 
long as any devotee fails to recognise 
the living presence of the Supreme 
Object of his worship in every name 
and form, he ought to know that his 
Deity has not yet unveiled Himself 
to him and he has not yet attained 
that spiritual insight which alone can 
liberate him from all worldly bondage 
and sorrow. The sectarian scriptures 
have no doubt attached special im- 
portance to particular names and 
forms which have been allotted the 
central position in them and round 
which the particular systems of reli- 
gious discipline have been evolved. 
But their intention is not to create 
differences and to lower down other 
sacred names and forms, but to inten- 
sify the devotion of the worshippers 
to those special names and forms, 
which they adopt for the realisation 
of the Supreme Spirit. It is however 
pointed out that any disregard of 
other names and forms of the same 
Supreme Spirit and any idea of real 
separateness among the apparently 
different deities would stand in the 
way of spiritual advancement. The 
more a devotee realises the glory and 
the true nature of the object of his 
worship, the more he finds that He 
is the one non-dual spiritual Self not 
only of all gods and goddesses, but 
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of all names and forms which consti- 
tute the phenomenal universe — of all 
actual and possible objects of his ex- 
perience. The essential unity of all 
gods and goddesses and the ultimate 
spiritual unity of all beings in the 
universe ought to be kept in view, — 
this truth ought always to be remem- 
bered in the background of conscious- 


ness at every stage of religious 
culture, whatever may be the names 
and forms adopted for the cultivation 
of the religious sentiments and the 
concentration of the mind upon the 
one. The fulfilment of this culture 
consists in the perfect realisation of 
this unity. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF 
SPANISH MYSTICISM 

BY WOLFRAM H. KOCH 

[Mr. Koch i> of German nationality and a master of several European languages. 
He is a staunch friend of the Vedanta movement in Europe and is intensely interested 
in the spiritual and practical side of religious mj’sticism. His short studies on the 
saints and mystics of Europe, which we had the pleasure of publishing some time ago, 
reveal another side of European Christianity scarcely represented by the various churches 
about which we know much in India. The ensuing essay forms an introduction to the 
life of Saint Teresa of Jcmis, her prerurors. and her writings. — The Editor*. 1 


What makes Spanish mystics more 
living and more important in our day 
than most of their brothers and sis- 
ters of other countries and earlier 
times in the West, is not so much the 
greatness of their realisations but 
their essentially modern and practical 
outlook and their primary stress on 
knowledge and experience. This 
brings them closer to the mental atti- 
tude of modern times, and in many 
ways resembles the attitude of the 
Indian Sages. Although containing 
the same lines of thought found in the 
German and the Netherlandish mys- 
ticism of the 13th, 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, Spanish mysticism forms part 
of that marvellous Iberian culture, 
which readied its highest development 
in the 16th century, having its own 
distinctive traits in the West. 

This Golden Age of Spanish Cul- 
ture, in spite of its being deeply rooted 
ln , and drawing its nourishment from, 
ao 


the rich soil of the Middle Ages, be- 
longs essentially to modern times in all 
its characteristics. As opposed to the 
universalising tendencies of German 
and Netherlandish mystics, Spanish 
mysticism followed the general trend 
of its times and country. And this led 
away from the universal to the parti- 
cular, from the impersonal ideal to 
the personal, from some super-world 
of metaphysics and metaphysical con- 
structions to the naked facts of phy- 
sics and this everyday world of ours. 
At the same time, it never lost sight 
of the ultimate aim of human life: 
at-one-ment with God. So it is in- 
teresting to note that in the question 
regarding the working of Divine 
Grace in the human soul, as to 
whether Divine Grace opens the 
doors of the human heart and removes 
the obstacles barring the path to the 
higher life without any co-operation 
on the part of man, or whether it is, 
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on jtbe contrary, man himself, who, by 
continued self-effort, chooses to open 
it and give it to the Divine. Molina 
and his followers, all of them true 
representatives of Spanish thought 
and feeling, took the side of self- 
effort and the free choice of man, thus 
giving full weight to individualism in 
the matter of spiritual striving. The 
importance of this point can scarcely 
be realised by Indian readers, as in 
India spiritual instruction and 
Sadhana have ever been a matter of 
individual development, to be settled 
between the teacher and the pupil ac- 
cording to the latter’s stage of spiri- 
tual evolution. 

In the 15th century Spanish culture 
in all its temporal, intellectual and 
spiritual activities, took a decisive 
turn away from the universal and ge- 
neralising outlook of the Middle Ages 
towards individual experience and to 
science — to a very marked individual- 
ism, averse to all that is authoritarian 
or merely speculative. These — 
experience and science, or knowledge 
— are the most characteristic features 
of full-fledged Spanish mysticism, 
finding their greatest and most un- 
daunted exponents in St. Teresa of 
Jesus and St. John of the Cross. And 
this is what gives so great and 
abiding a value to the spiritual 
teaching of Spanish mystics, when 
studied as a whole, for our own day 
— a value which cannot be found in 
that of the speculative and emotional 
writings of their German precursors 
in a chronological sense, however 
beautiful and elevating they might 
have been in their poetic haziness 
and lack of precision. 

So we find in Spanish mystics a 
cautious self-analysis and self-exa- 
mination and much courageous criti- 
cism of visionary states based on a 


certain diffidence in believing wfritt 
has not been tested aggijft and 
again by oneself and others— which 
is very different from the childlike 
and, as it were, blind confidence and 
from the touching surrender to what 
their brothers and sisters of other 
countries happened to taka, for the 
call of the heart and from the indis- 
criminate faith in the power of the 
mystical, which we come across in 
the German and Netherlandish 
monks and spiritual teachers of the 
14th and 15th centuries. 

The philosopher will find very little 
of interest in the writings of the 
great Spanish mystics. On the other 
hand, the psychologist and the sincere 
spiritual aspirant, looking for practi- 
cal advice and guidance to follow in 
the steep and perilous ascent, will find 
very much, no matter to what time 
and to what country he belongs. 

The lofty flights and speculations 
of an Eckhart cannot really help the 
ordinary aspirant with limited facul- 
ties, however sincere he may be, who 
tries to take the first insecure and 
vacillating steps in the spiritual path. 
The wealth of love and tenderness 
and the poetic beauty of a Ruys- 
broeck arc not always safe guides 
among the precipices and deep ravines 
of personal clinging and untutored 
emotions, in spite of his repeated 
warnings. But the Spanish mystic 
never loses sight of the beginner and 
of his needs, and rather freely comes 
down from the heights of beauty and 
knowledge he himself has attained in 
order to be a help and a friend to 
him, who. as yet, cannot grasp the 
highest truths of spiritual life and 
spiritual experience. 

There is a certain similarity be- 
tween the Vaishnavite reform move- 
ments, the teachings of Ramananda, 
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KAbir and Guru Nanak. of Medi- 
cal India, and the sudden flower- 
ing of mystic knowledge an£ yearn- 
ing on Spanish soil in the lfith cen- 
tury. In spite of that,, to many 
Indian readers this shifting of the 
general mental attitude from the uni- 
versal t^- the particular may seem a 
step backwards. And only when 
compared with the haziness and lack 
of practical advice of the Germanic 
speculative mystics must it be consi- 
dered as an advance 1 — a decisive step 
forward. The highest speculative 
flights and spiritual experiences of 
man regarding the ultimate nature of 


the Divine cannot help another sin- 
cere seeker in finding his bearings 
when the latter, with bis limited ca- 
pacities, wishes to take the very first 
steps in the path that is to lead him 
to similar experiences. In their great 
stress on the purgative way, however, 
the Spanish mystics fully agree with 
the East, so that their teachings 
might almost be summed up in the 
words of the Bhagavad-Gita: 
“ Triple is the gate of hell, destructive 
of the Self — lust, anger and greed; 
therefore one should forsake these 
three.” 


SUCCESS IN SPIRITUAL LIFE 

BY SWAMI YATISWARANANDA 

[These arc the notes of the class-talk given by the Swiuni to a group of spiritual 
aspirants in Wiesbaden, Germany.— The Editors.] 


I 

Success in spiritual life depends on 
our firmly and steadily holding on to 
the Divine Ideal. Every one of us 
must have a central seat of conscious- 
ness, a central name to dwell on, and 
a Holy Form to visualise. In the 
midst of all the confusion and dark- 
ness of the relative plane we must 
find out a definite course of action, 
of thinking and of willing, without 
which no spiritual life is possible. 
And the person who has no ground 
to stand on, who has no central point 
of consciousness, can never have any 
real faith in himself, and never have 
any real strength. Always believe 
firmly: I am a being that can 
achieve something in the world of 
the spirit. 

Strength is what we want first of 
all. We are meant for something 
great, for something nobler and 


higher. What is needed is not nega- 
tive humility, but positive humility, 
born of real inner strength. People 
think they are nothing, and nothing 
they become. People think they are 
miserable sinners, and sinners they 
become. People think they are weak, 
ami weak they become. Filth can 
never be cleaned with filth. 

First of all the body must be 
strong and healthy. A certain 
amount of physical strength is neces- 
sary. There must be sonic regular 
physical exercise in the life of every 
aspirant. Do not take a negative 
attitude regarding your body. This 
body of ours is something noble, a 
temple of the Divine. It is able to 
achieve something great. Even such 
physical faith is needed. 

This body of ours is like a raft, like 
a boat, with which one may cross the 
ocean of relative life. See that it 
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does not spring a leak, otherwise you 
are drowned. Make it a point to 
have regular physical exercise to keep 
your body in a healthy condition. 
“May all my limbs, may all my 
senses, be strong and controlled.” 
“ With strong and controlled bodies, 
with strong and controlled minds, 
let us pray to the gods.” Mental 
faith is only possible when the mind 
is strong. Strengthen your mind, 
strengthen your will. Strength of the 
mind has to be increased. We need 
the firm faith that this body of ours 
is a temple of the Divine, that we 
are spiritual entities. The weakling 
has no place at all in spiritual life — 
neither physically, mentally, nor 
morally; he has no place in the world 
of the spirit. “ This Atman cannot 
be realized by the weak," says the 
Upanishad. If we have strength, 
then only can we get rid of fear. 
Drop all fear of others: What will 
others say of me? If I think this is 
right, what docs it matter what others 
say or think of me and my doings? 
Never 'give in on the vital point. 
Never lose ground on the vital point. 
Let us devote every drop of our 
blood, every heart-beat of our lives, 
to this cause in some form or other. 
Live ideal and irreproachable lives 
as examples to others, not only for 
your own salvation. 

II 

He in whose name we come is al- 
ways judged according to the stand- 
ard of our life. Hence we have tremen- 
dous responsibility, hence we have to 
conform to a certain standard. We 
cannot do what we like. We cannot 
allow ourselves every freedom. Our 
responsibility is very great ; and we 
all should be fully conscious of this 
tremendous responsibility. Let us all 
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pray for greater strength and greater 
purity, knowing that our responsibi- 
lity is -so great, and let us walk on 
with steady steps, having firm faith 
in ourselves. The conduct and atti- 
tude of all aspirants has to be one 
of reserve, of dignity, and dignified 
in everything^ People musts be made,, 
to feel once for all with whom they 
have to deal when they come in touch 
with you. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say, “So 
long as you have this false shame 
and hatred and fear of society, you 
cannot make any spiritual progress.” 
And in the Upanishads wc find, “ We 
want to attain to that which will 
make us fearless.” 

In the Brihadaranyaka Upa- 
nishad there is a passage that says, 
“ Now, Janaka, you have attained 
to fearlessness.” And that fearless- 
ness which is characteristic of the 
true Sadhaka can come only when 
wc realize the Divine, and the more 
wc approach Him. the more wc be- 
come fearless. So our whole attitude- 
should be one of responsibility, of 
dignity, of fearlessness and faith in 
ourselves as spiritual entities. We 
are fully responsible for the impres- 
sion we make on people with our 
words and actions. That is why we 
all have to act in such a way that 
none can reproach us with any- 
thing undignified or unworthy of an 
aspirant. Here the greatest discrimi- 
nation and discretion must be used 
by you all. 

There is a passage that says, “ In 
enjoyment there is fear, in wealth 
there is the risk of losing it, in honour 
that of being dishonoured, in true re- 
nunciation alone there is fearless- 
ness.” And really speaking, without 
true renunciation and true dispassion 
for all things worldly and a worldly 
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life, as siioh, no spiritual life is ever 
possible. 

“ One who has not desisted from 
evil,' one who has not calmed his 
mind, one who is not concentrated, 
can never know the truth, even if he 
gets knowledge.” This is the general 
rule of the Upanishads. '^Swami Vive- 
kananda very rightly says, “ Luther 
drove a nail into the coffin of Chris- 
tianity. He took away religion and 
gave Christianity morality instead.” 

We should be pure, because He is 
pure. We should be clean, because 
He is clean. And if you really were 
impure by nature this would never 
be possible. What is the necessity of 
our being pure at all? We should be 
)>ur^ because purity is of the very 
nature of our soul. This purity is 
not anything that is adventitious or 
superimposed on our nature. And 
unless wc become pure, it is not 
possible for us to see God. Purity 
must find its physical and its mental 
expression in and through our whole 
life. Morals without God have to 
stop half-way. They can never 
really go to the extreme, can never 
really reach the goal. 

Purity is part of our nature, there- 
fore we should be moral. What we 
usually call impurity is only some- 
thing superimposed, something ad- 
ventitious, never an integral part of 
ns. Herein lies the whole secret of 
spiritual life and of salvation. 

We want to make that the centre 
of our consciousness, which is the 
eternal centre of all. Herein lies the 
explanation of purity and of being 
able to lead a perfectly pure and 
spotless life. 

Give the lie to all the Churches, 
pve the lie to the sinner-attitude ! 
" Oh, I, such a miserable siwjer, what 
can I do? I am a sinner!” Give the lie 


to that by living an ideal, pure life, 
a life that is purer and more spot- 
less than that of these sinners cling- 
ing to the pillar of their institutional 
religion, but never doing anything, 
except crying, “Oh, I am a sinner, 

I am so weak, what can I do? M 

The utilitarian stressing morals 
for some purely utilitarian reason 
will never go to the point of leading 
a perfectly pure, irreproachable life. 
That is why wc have to have morals; 
but along with morals the foundation 
of morals, which is wholly lacking in 
all utilitarian schemes. 

Ill 

The ideals of non-attachment and 
purity are associated with the Spiri- 
tual Being, and thus man comes to 
realize Divine Consciousness, which 
is beyond all multiplicity, in fact, 
beyond any form of being and non- 
being. Sat and Asat. In all Scrip- 
tures we find the conception of free- 
dom associated with the Divine, and 
freedom can never exist, where there 
is no absolute purity and no absolute 
non-attachment. Freedom is beyond 
personal affection and beyond hatred, 
beyond attraction and beyond 
aversion. A person who has become 
free cannot be touched by any of the 
pairs of opposites, but always rests 
calmly in his own true being. Wc all 
associate Divinity with the ideas of 
purity, freedom, knowledge, fearless- 
ness, etc. Man aspires to freedom, to 
fearlessness, to independence, to a 
state of security and stability. But 
first we must try to realise this ideal 
of purity, of sexlessness, of freedom, 
of fearlessness, in our own life. Only 
through our own realization of the 
ideal can we rise to our true human 
stature. Only thus can the ideal ever 
become the real. The person who has 
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no definite idea of the spiritual entity 
has no foundations for his morals, 
and if he at all possesses morals, they 
are, as it were, hanging in the air. 
There is no rhyme or reason for them 
in his life. How wonderfully free are 
the Great Ones! Free from passion, 
free from attachment, free from fear! 
We, top, must become free from lust, 
from sex-consciousness, from anger, 
greed, jealousy, and all forms of co- 
vetousness, subtle and gross. We 
must rise above the cravings of the 
flesh, above our man-form or woman- 
form, to the pure heights of Divine 
Consciousness. And spiritual life is 
not merely moral life. It is some- 
thing more. The great mistake Pro- 
testantism in its different forms com- 
mitted was to put moral life in the 
place of spiritual life and thus to kill 
all spirituality. A merely moral or 
ethical code is insufficient for giving 
fearlessness and peace to the soul, for 
lifting it up beyond all temptations 
and insecurities. 

In the lives of the saints the ideals 
of morals and of spirituality are won- 
derfully blended, but Protestantism 
was not prepared to understand and 
recognise the example of such saintly 
lives, because it had lost the key to 
their meaning. A moral man is no spi- 
ritual man; but all spiritual men are 
always moral. This is a great point 
to notqjf one really wishes to under- 
stand, .spiritual life. We find in all 
true saints a wide sympathy that we 
miss in .the .utilitarian or the merely 
moral man. 

IV 

Buddha attained to Nirvana; but 
he wished to share Nirvana with all 
others. 8d his prayer was, “ Let all 
misery come to nr. Let all evil, 
let all troubles of the world come to 


me; but let others be free from them 1” 
How he was prepared to save even 
poor animals with his life! H6w he 
saved the sheep which were to be 
sacrificed by offering his own body 
to the king! Buddha’s heart melted 
at the sight of the suffering of our 
dumb brothers. He was one from 
whom all worldly attachment had 
passed away, who no longer had any 
worldly love or any worldly desire, 
who had given up his wife and child 
for the sake of the world. This dyna- 
mic charity we find in all our saints. 
When Buddha went to the king to 
save the sheep, the king was very 
much astonished at his courage and 
love for all living beings, was at once 
converted and he stopped the sacri- 
fice. Buddha’s dynamic charity 
saved the life of all these poor ani- 
mals. Even before becoming a 
Buddha, he was fully conscious of 
his great message. “ I want to attain 
to Immortality and this Immortality 
I want to share with others.’’ 

Such people are never alone, in 
however great a solitude they may 
happen to live. One day somebody 
saw that Mahommed was quite alone. 
He went and asked him, “ Are you 
alone?” “ No, I am not,” was the ans- 
wer. ‘ ‘I am in the company of God. ” 
Once a Bedouin attacked Muhoin- 
med while he was alone. ” Who is 
going to save thee now, tell me?’’ he 
cried. “ God,” came quietly the reply. 
Then the Bedouin’s sword fell down 
from his hand. Mahommed took it 
up and said, “ And who is going io 
save thee now?” “ None f* “ Well, 
then learn the lesson of love and 
mercy from me.” 

In *11 these great souls we witness 
the expression of a love that is not 
personal and that we find missing in 
all others. And this ideal of love is 
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closely connected with Divine 
Love. 

SrhChaitanya had a great disciple 
whom he used to call his brother. His 
name was Nityananda. He used to 
go about singing the name of the 
Lord to the people. Now, in the 
city of Nadia, where they were work- 
ing at that time, there were two bro- 
thers, great ruffians, who had become 
dangerous to the householders. In 
fact, they were rogues of the worst 
type. They got angry at the singing 
of the holy name and said, “ Why do 
these fellows come making all this 
unpleasant noise? Wo shall teach 
them a lesson, we shall!'’ And the 
ruffians began throwing stones at 
them. Very soon the blood came 
trickling down, but Nityananda cried, 
“ Brother, 0 Brother, it docs not 
matter whether you have hurt me or 
not. Just take the name of the Lord, 
do!" Seeing this deep love for all be- 
ings the ruffians were fully converted 
and begun to lead saintly lives. 

You find this spirit of love and sac- 
rifice in all the Great Ones. Sri 
Ramakrishna imparted some in- 
structions even on his last day, when 
lie was suffering agonizing pain. A 
young man had come from some dis- 
tance to see him and to receive ins- 
truction from him, and when Sri 
Ramakrishna’s attendants wanted to 
prevent him from seeing the Master, 
Sri Ramakrishna ordered them to let 
him come in and then gave him the 
desired instructions irt spite of the 
tremendous suffering this meant to 
him. 

In the Bhagavatam there, is a story 
of a poisonous snake that lived in a 
pond and which Sri Krishna wanted 
to punish. He said to it , “ Why art. 
thou poisoning the water of , this pond 
with thy venom?" The snake replied 


humbly, “ Lord, what else can I do? 
It is Thou who hast endowed me 
with venom, so I must secrete it. It 
is not my fault, but Thine.” 

V 

The spiritual ideal is the surest 
support and the mainspring of all 
true morals, ethics, culture, etc. But 
we should see that we become wide- 
awake and fully conscious of all our 
motives and the motive-forces that 
stand at the back of our thoughts and 
actions. 

I do not know whether you have 
heard the story of a great Christian 
monk. It is very instructive. One 
day one of his brothers had been ac- 
cused of having shaken hands with 
a woman, and he was brought before 
the chapter. He pleaded that she 
had been a person of good reputa- 
tion and great purity and devotion. 
But this great monk who was presid- 
ing answered curtly, ■' Rain, no 
doubt, is good, and earth is good, yet 
mingled they form mud, which is not 
good. Similarly, though the hands 
of men and women are both good, yet 
great evil may arise in thought and 
affection if they aro carelessly 
brought together.’’ This atory can 
teach the aspirant a great lesson- 
Always learn to go to the very root 
of a matter and never stop at the 
first superficial impression an action 
or a thought gives you. Learn to be- 
come fully conscious under all cir- 
cumstances and in all situations of 
life, and learn to recognise your own 
motives mercilessly, but without too 
much self-condemnation. You should 
sometimes criticise yourself severely, 
but this criticism must always be 
constructive, and never merely des- 
tructive, if it is to help you in your 
spiritual striving and evolution. The 
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negative ‘I am a sinner, I am a sinner’ 
attitude makes you a sinner; and a 
greater sinner from day to day, and 
takes you away from all true spiri- 
tuality. 

VI 

Never say you cannot find time for 
your practices. It is never true. 
One of our monks is a great expert 
in gardening and spends much of his 
time in the garden to grow beautiful 
flowers to be offered in the Shrine at 
the time of our different Pujas. When 
he was one day scolded for not de- 
voting enough time to his spiritual 
practices, he said that he could not 
do so as the garden needed so much 
care that most of his time was taken 
up with working in it. Then he was 
told to uproot all those plants which 
had become old or did not yield good 
fruits; for then he would be able to 
find time for both — for his garden and 
his spiritual practices. No, the thing 
is this: our mind is so restless, is in 
such a tension, that we imagine we 
have no time. We set such a high 
value on outside cleaning, that we 
forget to clean the mind properly. 
Really we can do both. 


We should be very careful not to 
forge new fetters for ourselves or 
others through passion. There are 
men and women who go on forging 
fetters for others and for themselves 
all their life; and they have to pay 
heavily in the end. There are men 
and women whose whole life is spent 
in making others free from all such 
fetters, and it is they who find love 
and bliss and peace and the fulfil, 
ment of life. “ He who sees the same 
Atman in himself as well as in all 
others, he cannot hate anybody.” 
But you may remain indifferent. 
It is not necessary for you to love 
everybody in the beginning. “Seeing 
the one Lord, equally present in all, 
he docs not kill the self by the self 
and attains to the highest goal.” And 
seeing the one Lord in all means that 
there cannot be any attraction, nor 
can there be any aversion, because 
lie who has reached such a state, 
no longer sees the person, but only 
the Principle. That is why he is able, 
to remain unaffected and to love all 
without loving anybody. He has 
wholly transcended the domain of 
personal affection, of personal likes 
and dislikes, and rests in the Atman 
alone. 



the story of the bahai movement-i 

BY AGA SYED IBRAHIM (DARA) 

[Students of religious history are aware of the metaphysical blossoming of the 
Semitic Islam in Persia, producing a vigorous type of spiritual mysticism called Sufiism, 
which has notable resemblances with Vedanta. In Western Asia Iran has been the 
cradle of religious aspiration and thought for over a couple of millenniums, and wo 
may say that Bahaism, a development of the last century, is one of the latest phases 
of Iranian religion. This Movement, one of religious and even social and perhaps 
political importance, has boiled over the boundaries of Persia, gaining ground in Turkey 
and Africa, and has claimed several adherents from uhiong the rationalists of the 
Occident as a religion of humanity. Bahaism is not an abrupt emergence; it is the 
outcome of the theological implications of the shiitc Faith which believes in Imams 
endowed with superhuman wisdom and spiritual perfection and who act as 
the channel of Divine grace. The last Imam having retired from mortal ken without a 
successor is supposed to act through intermediaries or 1 gates * or Babs in bringing down 
to man the light of Divine wisdom. Bahaism has its root in this faith as its history 
reveals. The following interesting sketch of the Movement is by one who is a keen 
student of Islamic spiritual culture and a Sudhka of Srec Aurobindo’s Ashrama. 
—The Editors.] 

spiritual development. In the follow- 
ing articles we shall give a short ac- 
count of the life and the struggle of 
Balm Ullah and of those that were 
intimately connected with this 
great world-wide Movement called 
Bahaism. 

Before coming to Balia Ullah it 
is necessary to mention the great 
Work of Bab, who opened the door 
for him by prophesying his coming, 
and who, by his heroic courage and 
dauntless will, won for him the most 
ardent support of thousands of 
followers even before Balia Ullah 
proclaimed himself the World 
Teacher, the long-promised Mehdi of 
Islam. 

Bab: the Door 

The unique story of this wonderful 
Movement begins from the year 1819 
A.D., when a very beautiful son 
was born to a wool merchant in 
Shcraz and was named Mirza Ali 
Mohamed. From the very infancy 


Persia can be called the garden of 
Islamic countries amidst whose 
fresh running streams and luxuriant 
orchards poets and mystics arc born 
as naturally as its birds and flowers 
of so many different shades and hues. 
These poets have evolved a mystic 
literature which claims for its sweet- 
ness and melody an immortal place 
in the literature of the world. In 
spite of it all, Persia always had a bi- 
goted and an unrelenting Government 
dominated by very orthodox views, 
which always wished to persecute 
these broad-minded Sufis for trans- 
gressing 1 he limits of religious injunc- 
tions. Its purest saints have thus 
been imprisoned, hanged or stoned 
to death by Government orders. 

The last and the greatest of these 
saints has been Balia Ullah, who, 
after a long period of imprisonment, 
suffering and tortures, succeeded in 
his great mission, and brought about 
a greater understanding and a freer 
atmosphere in the mnd for further 
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there were many signs of greatness in 
this boy, and there was no doubt 
that he was a great soul. Unfortu- 
nately for him his father died when 
he was still a child and Ali Mohamed 
was taken into the family of his ma- 
ternal uncle who sent him to a school 
where he did not get more than a 
very elementary education in Persian. 
But as he grew up he began to com- 
mand the love, respect and admiration 
of everybody who came into touch 
with him. He was noted for his strong 
character and indomitable will, har- 
monised with extreme nobility and 
gentleness of nature and personal 
charm. He was remarkably beauti- 
ful in person and all the qualities of 
a great hero and saint began to deve- 
lop in him naturally. He was never 
in his whole life accused of any flaw 
in his character. He proved himself 
an original thinker and a good ins- 
piring orator who even as a boy 
could win his argument against a 
learned Mulla. He got round him a 
group of followers and his fame 
spread in the town. In the year 1844 
A.D., he gathered a large number 
of learned people of the town, and 
some from every class, and declared 
to them that lie had come to the 
world with a divine message from God 
to start a new spiritual Movement 
for unifying all mankind, irrespective 
of religion, nationality, race or creed, 
into one great divine Brotherhood. 
Like all the other prophets lie dec- 
lared that he too had come not to 
destroy but to fulfil, lie insisted on 
the purification of the existing reli- 
gions and Islam, so that we should 
be able to follow their spirit and not 
the dead letter. He did not believe 
that the Quoran was final and said 
that Teachers wouH come in all ages 
to the end of time to fill the earth 


with God’s Light and Truth. 1 He 
prophesied that a Great Prophet was 
to come and proclaim Himself a 
World-Teacher very soon, and that 
great Light and Truth would come 
down with him on the earth and that 
the kingdom of God would be esta- 
blished here, of which Truth, he pro- 
claimed himself to be the Bab, i.e., 
the gate or the door. He wanted' to 
prepare the country for the accept- 
ance of this great Teacher, Messiah, 
or the promised Mehdi, for whom the 
world had been waiting for a thou- 
sand years. Bab exhorted his follow- 
ers not to reject the “ Great One ” 
when He appears, for He would be 
the one “ whom God will manifest ” 
and who would “reveal Light in its 
full Splendour.” He prophesied the 
date of his coming to be nineteen 
years thence. 2 Later on from his 
followers he chose eighteen persons 
who were ready to bear the Truth 
and sent them to different parts of 
the country to spread Ins teachings. 
They were called the “ Letters of the 
Living,” of whom Bab himself was 
“ the Point ” — the nineteenth one in 
number. One of them was a lady 
who had become famous for her 
suffering and heroic work, named 
Kirrat ul Ayn (literally meaning 
consolation of the eyes). 8he was the 
daughter of one of the leading 
Mamas of Islam who left her house 
to be a Babi. She is referred to as 
the Joan of Arc of the Bahai Move- 
ment and well deserves the title. 

1 Bull’s own words arc — " In the past, 
whenever there was need, God raised up 
a Prophet on the earih hearing a book con- 
taining Divine Revelation and He will do 
the same in the future whenever there is 
need.” 

2 The number 19 is regarded as an aus- 
picious number by Bubis. For reason see 
hie book “ The Deyan." 
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These eighteen, together with a 
large number of ever-increasing 
followers, began to spread a vigorous 
movement in all parts of Persia, and 
thousands of people became Babis — 
the followers of Bab. The fanatic 
Mullas and the orthodox section of 
the population soon became alarmed 
at their rapid success and tried to nip 
it in the bud. They created a strong 
agitation and appealed to the Shah; 
and though the Government helped 
them greatly, they were reluctant to 
arrest Bab; for his message was of 
peace and love. Bab soon began to 
get into trouble. There were plots 
to get him arrested and tried publicly 
for heresy. lie travelled from place 
to place and lectured to thousands 
who gathered to see and hear him in 
every town. He began to get hun- 
dreds of followers in every town he 
visited. 

There is a prophecy in Islam 
that when the Last Imam, Mehdi, 
will appear, his appearance 
will be announced in Mecca 
on a certain date; and on that 
date Bab reached Mecca and before 
a gathering of a hundred thousand 
pilgrims from all parts of the world, 
lie announced that the “Great One " 
has come and will reveal Himself to 
the world in a few years and that he, 
the Bab, was his forerunner. After 
a brilliant success at Mecca lie re- 
turned io Persia and as the opposi- 
tion against him had grown very 
strong he stopped at Bushair. 

From Bushair he journeyed to 
Shcraz where a storm had been 
gathering to burst upon him. He was 
roughly treated by the opponent. 
The Mullas insisted on his arrest and 
he was kept in a remote house under 
guard with an order to remain within 
its coniines only. Somehow here too, 


people got access to him and he sent 
out a large number of inspired prea- 
chers into the country. As his presence 
in Sheraz was considered always a 
source of danger, he was asked to go 
elsewhere and he went to Isfahan 
where he had a large following. The 
Governor of the place sent for him 
and after a conversation openly de- 
clared his faith and became his 
follower. He befriended him in many 
other ways too, and gave him facilities 
for declaring and spreading his mes- 
sage. This very soon brought a very 
severe attack on Bab from the en- 
raged clergy and they wanted to kill 
him. The Governor hid him in his 
official quarters and thus saved his 
life. Shortly after, the friendly Gov- 
ernor died and orders were issued by 
the Government of Teheran to bring 
him there. He proceeded to the capi- 
tal under a strong guard, and through 
whichever town they passed, crowds 
gathered to listen to him and peo- 
ple in very large numbers began to 
accept his teachings. This impressed 
the guards so much that some of them 
too. became his followers. The new 
of the expected arrival of Bab in 
Teheran created a great sensation 
there and two formidable groups, one 
of his supporters and the other of the 
Mullas and orthodox Muslims, began 
to form themselves; and there was a 
fear of a religious uprising. So the 
Government issued another order 
that he should not proceed to the city 
but halt in a town not far from it. 
From there too he had to be soon re- 
moved to a very isolated fortress of 
Mukku which is in the extreme north- 
western part of Persia. Throughout 
his long and tedious journey Bab 
wen* on preaching as before ' and 
meeting success everywhere. His 
movement was spreading like wild 
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fire throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. 

The rapid spread of the movement 
to so many thousand people in such 
a short time is itself a great miracle. 
Professor Browne in one of his arti- 
cles on the subject says, “ I have 
often heard wonder expressed by the 
Christian ministers at the extraordi- 
nary success of the Bahai missiona- 
ries, as contrasted with almost com- 
plete failure of their own.” “How is 
it,” they say, “that the Christian doc- 
trine, the highest and noblest the 
world has ever known, though sup- 
ported by all the resources of the 
Western civilization, can only count 
its converts in Mohammedan lands by 
twos and threes, while Bahaism can 
reckon them by thousands?” 

The reason was that whereas the 
Christian missionaries tiy to work for 
the propagation of religion which is 
only an outer shell of the Truth long 
lost to the Church, the Bahais and 
the Babis were the burning torches 
that set fire to the hearts wherever 
they went. They were channels and 
instruments to the working of a 
Divine Force that was descending 
upon the earth at that time. 
At another place Professor Browne 
says, “ Persian Muslims will tell you 
often that Babis bewitch or drug 
their guests so that these, impelled 
by a fascination that they cannot re- 
sist-, become similarly affected by 
what the aforesaid Muslims regard 
as a strange and incomprehensible 
madness. Idle and absurd as this 
belief is, it yet rests on the basis of 
fact stronger than that which sup- 
ports the greater part of what they al- 
lege concerning this people. The spirit 
which pervades the Babis is such that 
it can hardly f»*l to affect most 
powerfully all subjected to its influ- 


ence. It cannot be ignored or dis- 
regarded. Let 'those who have not 
seen disbelieve me if they will; but, 
should that spirit once reveal itself 
to them, they will experience an emo- 
tion which they are not likely to 
forget.” 

A strong Movement of persecution 
was launched by the Government and 
the Mullas, who constantly excited 
the ignorant masses against the 
Babis. Many families of the Babis 
were ruined and many innocent peo- 
ple suffered great cruelty and 
martyrdom at the hands of the agi- 
tated and the fanatic Mullas. This, 
far from lessening the vigour of the 
Babis, filled them with a greater spi- 
rit of heroism and zeal, and each 
vied with the other to do his duty 
and face the ordeal bravely. Kirrat 
ul Ayn formed an order of women 
workers who did splendid work and 
shared the burden and sufferings of 
their brothers and husbands. She 
herself was a poetess, orator and a 
“ heroine of the cause ” and a tireless 
worker whose every word was inspi- 
ration itself. She travelled from city 
to city preaching the new faith and 
organising its expansion and filling 
all whom she met with a new spirit. 
She too was arrested and cruelly tor- 
tured and finally put to death. A 
European writer, Charles Mason 
Remey, writes about her: “As a 
woman many decades above her time, 
her life and example are an inspira- 
tion to all, specially to her aisters of 
the Orient, who, through the cause 
for which she died, arc now being 
lifted from former condition of igno- 
rance and oppression into one of 
knowledge and freedom.”* The tor- 
tures to which these women were ex- 


8 From The Bahai Movement. 
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posed can be imagined by the follow- 
ing extract from a speech of Abdul 
Baha delivered in Paris 4 * : — “ East has 
begun to educate its women. Some 
there are in Persia who have become 
liberated through his cause (i.e., of 
Bahaism) whose cleverness and elo- 
quence the Ulemas cannot refute. 
Many of them are poets. They are 
absolutely fearless. The mother-in- 
law of Sultan ul Shuhoda (King of 
the Martyrs) was at Isfahan when 
Bab declared himself. She was in 
the company of that famous woman, 
the poet Kirrat ul Ayn, and together 
they were stoned in the streets. When 
her son-in-law was imprisoned she 
was living with her brother, and the 
day they martyred him she passed 
her time in prayer, crying, ‘ 0 God, 
help him to remain firm.’ This noble 
woman witnessed his martyrdom and 
that of her husband’s. She passed 
through great trials. They pillaged 
her husband’s belongings and left her 

without support The prince, the 

governor of Isfahan, when lie heard 
that she was at her brother’s house, 
sent for her. She entered his presence 
alone and hardly had he set his eyes 
on her when lie fell upon her with 
blows, and kicked her till she became 
unconscious. Calling to his wife he 
said, ‘ Come and sec to what a state 
I have reduced this woman;’ then 
he threw’ her out into the street. 
Later when her brother found her 
she was half-dead. In spite of this, 
as with a new impulse, she spread the 
cause everywhere. Her brother said 
to her, ‘Are all these troubles not 
sufficient for you that you begin 
again?’ ‘ I cannot help it/ she 
replied, ‘I must go forward; if how- 

4 From Talks of Abdul Baha given in 

Paris. 


ever my actions are a source of danger 
to you, I will go away,’— but he 
would not allow this and they re- 
mained in Isfahan She was one 

of those women to whom I refer. . . . 
She was free and unafraid. Wher- 
ever she went she spoke of what she 
knew. . . .You in the West can hardly 
understand the extent of this pro- 
gress.” The ruthless persecution 
that followed during this period is 
too cruel to believe. The following 
passage from “ The Bahai Move- 
ment ” 3 will give an idea of the terri- 
ble fanaticism of the orthodox. 
11 Aroused by their priests the fana- 
tical Moslems fell upon the believers 
in many parts of the land, pillaging 
and burning homes, torturing and 
murdering men, women and children. 
These crimes are too revolting to be 
mentioned in detail. The heart seems 
to stand still while listening to the 
accounts of the marvellous courage 
and fortitude of even the children, 
not to mention that of w’omen and 
men. These souls with the greatest 
calmness and jov submitted to the 
most fiendish torture and death, 
rather than resent or deny their faith, 
when! denial would have saved them. 

Sometimes, the Babi fugitives 

banded together to resist the attacks 
of the Moslems, and in some instances 
they defended themselves bravely 
only to be slaughtered in the end by 
the overwhelming numbers of their 
adversaries. That ‘ the blood of the 
martyf is the seed of the church 9 is 
again proven to the world. . . . people 
who knew little or nothing of the Bab 
and his teachings, save that a great 
Prophet's forerunner had come, were 
confirmed in the faith and went forth 
to ^erve and to die when called 


5 Charles Mason Reraey. 
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upon.” It was one of the strictest 
injunctions of Bab not to show .en- 
mity or hatred to the enemy, and to 
bear all suffering patiently with a 
pqre heart and mind. The Babis 
did this too well, regarding which the 
same author writes, “ As one listens 
to the account of the early Babis, of 
their mission and labour, sufferings 
and martyrdoms, one sees a wonder- 
ful spirit of love of God which actu- 
ates them as they respond to the call. 
One is thrilled as he realises that the 
days of the vital and the burning 
faith, such as moved the apostles 
and the fathers of old, has again 
come to pass; for this latter day reli- 
gion is bearing the same kind of spi- 
ritual fruit which the religion of the 
past bore in their earlier days.” 

From the above account it can be 
seen clearly that Bab’s life was in 
constant peril. There was no chance 
of his release. The fanatics were cla- 
mouring for his death. He was remov- 
ed from the fortress of Makku to a 
still remoter prison in Chih-rik and 
was closely guarded. The Clergy 
demanded from the Government a 
trial and an open examination of his 
views; and this “ investigation ” was 
held in the town of Tabriz by the 
Governor’s order. Bab was brought 
there before the tribunal as a prisoner, 
where all manner of insults and 
indignities were heaped upon him and 
in the end he was flogged, one of the 
chief Mullas applying the rods with 
his own hands. After tiiis Bab was 
returned to his former prison in 
Chih-rik. In this prison Bab wrote 
a number of letters to his friends 
which were with great difficulty 
smuggled out. In many places of his 
letters he alludes to the great Glory 
of the one whom God will manifest, 
and who was in the world at that 


time but remained unknown to men. 
He enjoined on his followers to be 
true to him when he comes. He sent 
many letters to a person named 
Mirza Hosain Ali Noor, who later on 
became known as Baha Ullaha (The 
Glory of God), whom he had never 
personally met but with whom he felt 
a constant inner union. With the 
last instalment of letters he sent to 
him his signet ring and his pen. Balia 
Ullaha at this time was actively 
working for the same cause. 
At length the Government saw that 
no amount of repression could check 
the Movement. They thought that 
the only way to strike a fatal blow 
to it would be to put an end to 
Bab’s life. Accordingly an order 
for his execution was passed by the 
Prime Minister ami Bab was trans- 
ferred from the fortress of Chih-rik to 
the prison of Tabriz. On the 9th 
July 1850 Bab and his chief disciple 
were taken to an open square in the 
town and suspended with ropes 
against a wall. A company of Arme- 
nian Christian soldiers was drawn up 
and the order of fire was given. A 
volley of bullets were shot at. them 
and the people saw the two falling 
on the ground, the rope on the top 
being cut by bullets. But when 
the smoke cleared a little more, there 
was a great consternation on finding 
that both the prisoners were unhurt 
and alive. Evidently the aim was 
too high; perhaps no soldier wished 
his builet to kill the saint, so aimed 
at the rope instead. Bab and his 
devotees were again suspended as be- 
fore, but there was such a conster- 
nation among the soliders that the 
ofBccr-in-chargc declined to take any 
further action. So another batch of 
native soldiers was ordered out and 
this time the volley riddled them with 
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bullets and death was instan- 
taneous. 

After the death of these two, 
several Babis were led to be executed, 
among whom was Bab’s uncle, Haji 
Mirza Seyyid. The people in the 
crowd called them mad men. “ There 
upon," writes Professor Browne, 
« Haji Mulla Ismail turned towards 
them and said, ‘Yes, we are Babis, 
but mad we are not. By God, 0 
people, it is for your awakening and 
for your enlightenment that we have 
foregone life, wealth, wife and child, 
and have shut our eyes to the world 
and its citizens, that perchance ye 
may be warned, and may escape from 
uncertainty and error, that ye may 
fall to making enquiry, that ye may 
recognize the truth as is meet, and 
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and said to the executioner, * Go on 
with thy work,’ and the latter, 
filled with amazement, struck the 
fatal blow.” 0 

The dead bodies were cast in the 
moat open to the public view as a 
warning to all. In the darkness of 
the night they were removed by some 
faithful Babis and after being 
swathed in silk removed from the 
town disguised as a bale of mer- 
chandise. For many years they had 
to be kept hidden and removed sec- 
retly from place to place as occasion 
and wisdom demanded, till Abdul 
Balia, the son and the spiritual suc- 
cessor of Baha Ullaha, deposited 
them in a sarcophagus in the crypt of 
the shrine of the Bab, in the Holy 
Land. 


that ye may no longer be veiled there- o From Professor Browne’s A Travelled 
from.’ Then he took off his turban Narrative. 
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A VISIT TO HOLLAND 

BY ST AMI SIDDIIESWARANANDA 

[The following note of Swami Siddheswaranandn’s short sojourn in Holland Is 
culled from one of his letters written from Paris in May last. The Swami, as our 
readers arc aware, is propagating Vcduutic Culture in Europe for over a couple of years. 


—The Editors.] 

I sham, write about my visit to Hol- 
land. I was. to have gone this time 
to Florence as I had written before; 
but owing to the course of political 
events, my friends would not permit 
me to go to Italy, where there is no 
sympathy for British subjects at this 
moment. So on the 21st of April I took 
train, in the morning, for the Hague. 
Amsterdam Express goes at an 
enormous speed, but one does not 
feel it owing to the excellent con- 
struction of the carriages. While I 
was in the restaurant car during the 
lunch hour, I was reminded, on see- 
ing the waiter, of a story that is now 


current. A Dutchman was dining in 
the restaurant ear of a German train, 
and when the waiter approached him 
with the usual “Heil Hitler,” he 
made no reply. The waiter was an- 
noyed. “ Every time I say * Heil 
Hitler ’ to you.” he said, “you must 
say ‘ Heil Hitler ’ to me.” “ Hitler,” 
replied the Dutchman, “ does not 
mean anything in Holland.” “ May 
not now,” said the waiter, “ but one 
day you will get our Fubrer in Hol- 
land too.” “Perhaps so,” rejoined 
the Dutchman smiling. “ We already 
have your Kaiser!” 
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I had half a mind to stop at Ant- 
werp and Brussels where there are 
some people very interested in our 
literature and who regularly corre- 
spond with me, but I did not want to 
break the joy of a holiday by again 
thinking of work. One thing we have 
to learn from the West is how to 
take a holiday. These people know 
it as they know the secret of work 
too. During the time they are at 
work, they know only that; and when 
they have their weekends, they get 
but of their homes only after bundl- 
ing all their cares and worries safely 
out of contact with their programme 
for outing. 

As we got off Belgium, or even be- 
fore that, we found indications of the 
nature of the land from which Hol- 
land derives her name. In French 
the country is called Pays Bas, that 
is, low country. Extensive flat lands, 
with only here and there windmills 
to show any variation in dimension. 
The country is absolutely two-dimen- 
sional. When we crossed the frontier 
we had to set back our time; for the 
summer time in Holland begins only 
on the 15th May, whereas in France 
it begins on April 8th. As days be- 
come longer there is a corresponding 
adjustment in clock time. In October, 
again, in France as days become 
shorter, the time will be changed and 
we gain one hour as we lost one 
hour in summer. So when it was 
twelve noon in France it was only 
eleven in Holland. I was reminded 
of this in a curious manner. Seeing 
my time approaching the arrival 
hour in the Hague, I began to arrange 
my things to get out of the train, 
when I was humorously told by my 
neighbour that I have to wait one 
more hour to see he Hague. I ful- 
minated against this indiscretion of 


changing hour in each part of Europe 
according to its own whims and fan- 
cies. The European comes to stand- 
ardise life in India by telling us of 
our faults — that we have so many 
differences in dress and food. But 
what is Europe but an area of mul- 
tiplicity! And they want to civilise 
us into unity! Between Paris and the 
Hague one sees three different curren- 
cies, three or four different languages 
and such vast difference in the cus- 
toms and manners of the people. Even 
the lunch and dining hours are differ- 
ent, and it takes time to get habi- 
tuated to these and to train the ap- 
petite according to these customs. 
The European who tells of our faults 
forgets for the moment that the area 
of India is that of the whole of 
Europe minus Russia; and still at 
bottom there is greater cultural unity 
in India than here. In spite of our 
numerous quarrels between the Hin- 
dus and the Mohammedans, our civi- 
lisation has not failed; for at the 
bottom we are all children of Hindus- 
tan. European civilisation has not 
achieved this; for there is no integral 
unity bassed on a continuous tradi- 
tion that is strong enough to avoid 
total collapse. 

By four in the afternoon we arrived 
at the Hague. Swami Y— along 
with two devotees had come to meet 
at the Station. After dinner the Swami 
took me to the sand dunes that border 
the beach ; and from the dunes we had 
such a fine view of the sea. Oh! 
what a relief I felt at the sight of 
the sea after so many months. Then 
we came to the world-famous beach of 
the Hague called the Scheviningen. It 
is a most luxurious place. I got some 
idea of the war neurosis of the Dutch. 
The soldiers were patrolling some po r * 
tions of the beach and with high* 
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power projecting lights they were 
scanning the skies; for the Fuhrer 
can invade them at any moment. 
But the Dutch have a nice way of 
warding off attack. You know that 
the country has a lower level than 
the sea in many places and the fa- 
mous dykes hold water out from the 
plains that are extensively used for 
agriculture. Now they have made 
all the necessary preparations to 
dynamite the dykes and flood the 
country; and Hitler will have to 
swim with his army, unless it be in 
mid-winter when all water will get 
congealed. So when the same experi- 
ment was tried during the Napoleonic 
wars, it was a failure, as the Emperor 
marched on the ice and subdued the 
country. 

In Holland they have monarchy. 
Queen Wilhelmina is ruling for the 
last forty years or more. She seems 
to be the nearest competitor with 
Queen Victoria in the art of occupy- 
ing the throne for so many successive 
years. She is very much revered, 
and in these days, when the demo- 
cracies with republican basis have all 
failed, Holland is imitating the con- 
ditions in England in making the 
throne the centre of stability and 
continuity of tradition. The Dutch 
are so sorry that for so many years 
they had no king. Last year when 
the princess Juliana was expecting a 
baby, there was so much excitement 
as they all expected the birth of an 
‘ Orange,’ as the king is called. But 
the child was a girl. They will have 
the same excitement this year also as 
the princess is expecting another 
baby. 

It is curious to observe the change 
in the atmosphere from France to 
Holland. Everything becomes dif- 
ferent in five hours. The first thing 


that impresses one is the extraordi- 
nary cleanliness with which every- 
thing is kept in Holland. The roads 
are scrupulously clean; in Paris one 
gets the impression of being only in 
Calcutta or Madras. But in Holland 
we get some idea of European cleanli- 
ness as in Switzerland. The country 
is very vciy rich. They, with a popu- 
lation of five or six millions, have big 
colonies full of resources. They rule 
over fifty million people in East 
Indies. They are very cultured, all 
politeness. The Hague is the virtual 
capital of the country although for 
name’s sake it is Amsterdam. The 
Queen has to stay because of this in 
the nominal capital for a week in a 
year. The palaces, the parliamentary 
buildings, the international Peace 
Palace (High Court to judge inter- 
national problems), are all here, and 
the famous University of Leyden is 
only fifteen minutes drive from the 
Hague. 

One Dr. — , a graduate of the 
Calcutta University is in the 
Hague. He is a disciple of B — 
G— and is also devoted to 
Sri Ramakrishna. He is an ex- 
tremely enterprising young man with 
an enormous capacity for different 
vocations such as painting, photogra- 
phy, etc. He is in Europe for the 
last fourteen years, and is much liked 
by all. He has a Clinic called ‘ Insti- 
tute Prana ’ where he treats people 
by giving massage. He has wonder- 
ful powers of the hand, besides the 
science he knows. Swarni Y — was 
treated by him for the rheumatism 
he developed, and now the Swami 
says that he is completely free from 
it because of the massage he took 
from this Doctor. He has one of the 
finest buildings in the fashionable 
quarters. It is in his well-furnished 
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and decorated receiving room that 
Swami Y — holds his weekly discours- 
es. On the Wednesday 1 was there, 
the Swami requested me to give the 
talk which 1 did. 1 find Holland is a 
very fine field for Vedanta work. For 
Swami Y— it is specially easier here, 
as every one knows English. Because 
of the contact with the East some of 
them have great reverence for our 
culture and ideals. And Swami Y — 
humorously remarked, “ Yes you 
have to pay the price of your con- 
quest. You have taken so much from 
the East, now you accept the riches 
of the East in another form — the 
riches that will stay with you. No 
Hitler can rob you of it. That is 
the nemesis of conquest. Rome con- 
quered Greece; but who conquered 
finally? It was Grecian culture that 
spread through Rome to Europe.” 

The method of Swami Y— ’s work 
is quite different from the type we arc 
accustomed to see in the West. He 
has formed different groups in Zurich, 
Lausanne, St. Mortiz and Geneva. 
And you all know that the work in 
Paris is the direct result of his enter- 
prise. A few friends invite him to a 
place, he goes there, and in a very in- 
formal manner he starts classes and 
gives interviews. He attracts very sin- 
cere souls to him. In Holland, besides 
the general interest he lias created in 
the group, we find some excellent devo- 
tees whose atmosphere makes us feel, 
even in distant Holland, that we arc 
only in India. I came into contact 
with four such families and three of 
them invited us to their homes, where 
we had tea or dinner. The Swamiji has 
an invitation to go to Sweden. Per- 
haps during the summer months, if 
he does not go to Switzerland, he may 
go there. 


One of the friends of the Swami 
who attends his class took me to see 
the Art Gallery. The paintings of 
Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Ruebens, 
Potter and a host of others impress- 
ed me very much. Some of these 
paintings of the 17th century are so 
large in size, that they are more the 
work of a school of painters than 
that of a single painter. 

One of my dreams in visiting Hoi- 
land was to see the place where the 
great philosopher Spinoza lived and 
worked. Spinoza was a very poor 
man and he worked his livelihood by 
cutting glasses for spectacles. He 
had a patron who allowed him to stay 
in a small room just under his roof. 
One can hardly stand up there with- 
out the head touching the tiles and 
in the place where lie breathed his 
last there is not even the space for 
one to stretch himself normally. 
There on that solitary spot, hangs a 
wreath of flowers, the humble hom- 
age of some other visitor. I felt 
sad that I did not bring a wreath to 
place at the place where he died. 
But there I stood in deep meditation 
and paid my homage to that philoso- 
pher who is so well known in India. 
In that room there is minimum fur- 
niture — a simple table and a chair— 
and on the wall he had hung up the 
motto in Duteh language, which he 
himself had etched on the brass. It 
runs thus: ONKUNDE DOET 
DWALDEN, which means “Igno- 
rance is the cause of error.” In an- 
other room are preserved the books 
on Geometry and other subjects which 
Spinoza used and some manuscript 
pages from his books. On another 
table are arranged some sample pages 
from the books or articles on Him 
written in the different languages of 
the world. I searched in vain to find 
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some in any of the Indian languages; 
but there was none. Why should India 
be behind in honouring the memory 
of this great philosopher! From 
another side of the room one can see 
the synagogue which excommunicated 
Spinoza. There are some pictures on 
the wall that represent the persecu- 
tions that Spinoza had to undergo; 
one of them represents the philoso- 
pher as walking calmly on the road 
while his co-rcligionists are throw- 
ing stones at him. There is a perfect 
composure on the face. 

On my arrival at the Hague, Swami 
Y — told me that he and Dr. — de- 
sired to perform a homa in right 
Hindu style in the Doctor’s house. 
The Swami asked me to help in the 
preparations. We had to find many 
substitutes for durva, bilva, sesame, 
etc. One of the devotees brought a 
good number of sandalwood chips. 
On the previous day I melted a large 
quantity of good butter and made 
ghee. A good asbestos sheet was got 
to raise the homa-kunda. So, on the 
31st of April, at morning 10 A.M., 
we did the homa. We were both 
dressed in pure Hindu style with 
germa cloths and the Doctor and 
another Indian student from the 
Leyden University put on dhoti. 
The Indian student, Pundit P — 
read and chanted Puruslia Sukta and 
other Vcdic verses. A few selected 
friends were invited. The whole at- 
mosphere was made tense by the 
gravity and meditation of Swami 
Y— . The ceremonies were gone 
through exactly in the same manner 
as we do in India. And once more 
I got back that spiritual atmosphere 
of India. These external forms 
have much value. They are the 
vehicles through which the culture of 
India has been preserved; and when 


we touch them, once more the . whole 
pageant of Indian History, punctu- 
ated by its spiritual heroes, passes 
before the mind’s eye. If to us the 
Janmabhoomi — native land — is more 
a spiritual concept than a geographi- 
cal expression, we get a bit of India 
whenever its spiritual ideals are 
honoured. And for a time, enveloped 
in the smoke coming from the Ahuti 
made with the rose leaves dipped in 
ghee and smell of burnt sandalwood, 
we were screened out from all that 
is not India, and through the shortest 
and speediest means of cultural trans- 
port, wo were in Bharatavarsha on 
the curls of smoke coming from the 
homa-kunda. Doctor himself had 
cooked Indian dishes and we all, 
along with some Dutch friends, 
squatted on the floor and ate with 
our fingers. We told our friends that 
this ceremony should not be taken 
as any indication, or any promise, 
of its introduction into Europe. Far 
from it. We four Indians met, we felt 
the desire to be back home, and we 
felt quite at home when we smelt and 
felt India through the Ganges water 
which we all carried and these little 
artistic ceremonies and our mother- 
tongue. We four Indians spoke three 
different mother-tongues. Fortunately 
we all knew Bengali and we spoke 
that to our heart’s content. I found 
great difficulty to talk Bengali in the 
first few days, owing to the percola- 
tion of French words. Bengali too, 
being an acquired language as far as 
I am concerned, I had for a time to 
wrestle with French words to express 
my thoughts. 

Swami Y — ’s main interest in in- 
viting me to the Hague at this time 
of the year was to show me the ex- 
tensive tulip fields in blossom. Last 
year though he was in Holland, Just 
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alb that time when the tulips were to 
blossom he had come away here. This 
time he wanted me also to go to him 
for this purpose, though I told him 
that more than in any sight-seeing my 
interest was to share his holy com- 
pany and see the devotees of the 
Lord. In a tourist car wc went out. 
There was an excellent sun and for 
more than an hour we moved about 
seeing these bulb Helds. The colours on 
the flowers are so variegated that one 
gets fascinated by the play of colours. 
Holland is famous for these bulbs. 
The farmers grow them not for the 
flowers. These bulbs are exported to 
all the imaginable horticultural gar- 
dens of the world; and during this 
season, the huge production of flowers 
except for a few that are brought to 
other places, are all thrown to the 
cattle. We were wondering why no 
essential oil is prepared from these 
or some colour extracts. So, silently 
we have thrown a suggestion mentally 
to any prospective scientist, who 
wants to complicate life more by fresh 
discoveries, to find some use for these 
flowers. Everything is possible. In 
Germany because of the economic 
difficulties, of which the outside world 
hears so little, people are making 
cloths and many things from extracts 
of milk. Our Kamadhenu would not 
have even thought of sending out 
such finished products from her being, 
as the scientists are able to command 
from her. 

Holland you know is the place for 
cows. Some say there arc more in- 
habitants of the bovine species in 
Holland than the human. However, 
we saw many huge grazing grounds 
and mother cow was evident every- 
where. 

Another day vc went to Leyden, 
the University town. First we went 


to see the State Museum where the 
world-famous image of Prajnapara- 
mita is preserved. Prajnaparamita is 
the Goddess of wisdom in the Bud- 
dhistic Pantheon. When we came to 
the presence of the image, we all felt 
that a visit to Leyden only to see 
this would be worth while. It is so 
charming, imposing and expressive. 
It gives expression through sculpture 
to what would take a whole system 
of philosophy to expound. Wc saw 
many statuettes of Buddha, and in 
one very guarded chamber we found 
all the jewels and ornaments the 
Dutch got from India. There were 
beautiful images of Ganesha and 
Durga as Mahishasuramardini, and 
in front of all these images I chanted 
hymns and paid them a type of 
honour that they do not receive from 
students of archaeology or history, 
who come there to conduct research 
work. We then went to the museum. 
One section of the museum is worked 
by Mr. B — , a student of the Swami. 
He works on the section devoted to 
the collection of molluscs. He opened 
many cases and showed us the evolu- 
tion of the molluscs. Our conch was 
there; with many of its ancestors, 
of thousands of years of antiquity. 
Mr. B— takes such an interest in his 
subject that I envied the students 
that will come to this section to 
study. He makes every description 
living. We saw the skeletons of some 
antediluvian elephants. 

Pundit B— , of whom I have al- 
ready spoken, besides being a student 
of archaeology at the Leyden Univer- 
sity, has also a temporary appoint- 
ment there as a professor of Hindu- 
stani and Bengali literatures. Be- 
cause of Punditji we were able to see 
the very old university. It is one of 
the oldest in Europ* Amongst the 
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other old ones are the one at Prague 
and the one in Paris. We went and saw 
the Senate House. It is a very very 
old convent. As we climb the stair- 
case, we pass through centuries. On 
the walls we find pencil sketches 
made by students, perhaps as they 
stood waiting for their turn to be 
called before the Board of Examiners. 
One represents a student explaining 
his thesis; and it must have been so 
dry or the professor so stupid, that 
he goes into deep sleep and the stu- 
dent by the strength of his voice at- 
tempts to rouse the professor. This 
must have been centuries old. There 
is a waiting room and on the time- 
worn table we find all kinds of pen- 
knife cuts. All the marks on the 
walls are kept as they were inscribed 
hundreds of years back. This sense 
of respect for antiquity we have to 
cultivate in India. Last year we had 
some nice fun when Swami Y — was 
here. He was disappointed with 
Paris. “ What is this, Brother,” he 
said, “your Paris buildings are not at 
all whitewashed.” Then I pointed out 
to him how 7 these buildings were so 
very i.hl. and that for preserving the 
atmosphere of the place no modernism 
was permitted to spoil the effect 
which was transmitted through ages. 
The historic sense is so strong in the 
people here thnt we can see things 
kept in the same way as it happened 
centuries ago. I remember a visit 
we paid to the historic temples of 
Belur and Halebid in Mysore in 1926. 
There, in Halebid, we were in some 
places shocked by the effect of white- 
wash seen on the tvalls that contained 
beautiful images. Now, thanks to the 
Monuments Preservation Act of Lord 
Curzon, no qjich vandalism is per- 
mitted. „ t 


A place like the university quar- 
ters at Leyden takes you back to the 
historic past. Even the signboards 
with “ apartments are to let,” are still 
done in Latin. They say — I do not 
know how far true — that throughout 
Europe it is only in Leyden you see 
this vestige of the middle ages. We 
saw round the Senate Hall, and the 
museum of the university. I hope 
our Indian universities and colleges 
will have the museums where one 
can see the history of the institution 
through the documents preserved from 
long time. In the museum they have 
hung up a bust, enlargement photo, 
of the Princess Juliana, daughter 
of the Queen. She worked like 
any ordinary student in the universi- 
ty and took her doctorate in law a 
few 7 years back. Many stories of her 
democratic temperament are current 
in Leyden. Her mother, the Queen, 
preserves the old tradition. But the 
princess is very modern. She used 
to go to the college sometimes in or- 
dinary street ears or tram cars as 
wc saw there. She was, so the story 
goes, often late in catching the tram. 
One day, seeing her coming in hurry 
to catch a ear that was just start- 
ing, the conductor took pity on the 
unknown student, made some conces- 
sion and stopped to pick her up. But 
as this was repeated some other days 
also the conductor, it is said, told 
her. “ Mademoiselle, this will be the 
last occasion I can show 7 mercy. You 
must come in time.” Long after- 
wards he came to know that he was 
addressing the heir to the throne. 

The day before I left we went to 
Amsterdam. It is some fifty miles off 
from the Hague. There is now a 
new autostrate between the Hague 
and the Capital. I loved the visit 
more for the journey in the car. The 
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road is so fine that our car went at 
an ordinary speed of 130 kilometres 
per hour, i.e., some hundred miles 
per hour. I, who am so nervous in 
Paris, or even anywhere else, if the 
ear speeds above forty miles, felt so 
poised that I could have allowed even 
a higher speed. On a very flat road, 
with fine pieces of gardens, with green 
verdure in the middle to separate the 
two courses of traffic, with two de- 
marked sections even on your own 
side for cars to * double up/ ?.e., to 
overtake another, there is no chance 
to have any nervousness. It was 
raining at Amsterdam and I felt 
very dull. We went only to see the 
picture galleries where I was so an- 


xious to see the engravings of Rem- 
brandt. We saw them and many other 
sections of paintings and sculpture 
and then saw in detail the colonial 
museum. That impressed me very 
much. One can have some very de- 
finite ideas of the Dutch in East 
Indies. 

Holland is the country where bi : 
cycle is largely used. The country 
is very flat and this perhaps is the 
cause. Sometimes when the traffic 
is regulated at road crossings, one 
finds three hundred or four hundred 
cycles waiting to get the permission 
from the policeman directing the 
traffic, to proceed. .... 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


(1) Talks with Swami Vivekananda; 
(2) Practical Vedanta; (3) The Last 
Message of Sri Krishna: Published by the 
Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora Hi- 
malayas. Price , Hr. 1-12-0, As. 10 arid 
Bs. 2-R-O respectively. 

/The first of these contains a series of 
inspiring conversations that Swami Vivc- 
kananda held with an intimate disciple of 
hiq. In these conversations the Swami is 
seen . at his best. They give his views 
on a variety of themes, both spiritual and 
secular, in a luminous and pointed manner. 
Several points of genuine interest to a 
real patriot as well as a spiritual aspirant 
are beautifully explained here. The last 
book is the 11th Canto of Srimad Bhaga- 
vata with the Sanskrit text, English trans- 
lation and brief notes. 

It may be noted that none of these 
books am new in their content*. They are 
however new in their form and the titles 
they bear. In this world of relativity 
the form is as important as the spirit — 
sometimes perhaps more. A good dish 
served in an unclean manner becomes repul- 
sive, while even an ir differently prepared 
dish served in the proper way may become 
attractive. In the same way a good book 


loses all its charm when it is printed and 
got up badly, while sometimes even a book 
of inferior worth appears charming when its 
form is attractive. In the case of the books 
under review, both form and matter come 
to an equally high standard of excellence 
Though they are reprints, it will be advant- 
ageous even for those who possess th-ir 
earlier editions, to go in for them; for they 
come to the highest standard of excellence 
in the art of book-making, and the ins- 
piring messages they convey, will be found 
all the more inspiring in the setting of 
rare beauty that the book-maker** art ha* 
given them. — S.T. 

Cultural Movements in Modern India: 
By Bam Prasad Pandeya , M.A., Published 
by Lakshmi Narain Agarwal , Educational 
Publisher , Agra. Pages 122. Price, Be 1. 

M*. Pandeya attempts in five chap- 
ters a short history of the Cultural Move- 
ments of India that originated in the last 
century. In these chapters, after giving 
an account of the historical origin of 
Indian civilisation, he passes under view 
in a kaleidoscopic manner the various re- 
ligious revivals ouch as Brahma Samaj, 
Arya Samaj, Theosophical Society, Vedanta 
Society, Satsang and Educational, Literary 
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and Political movements and concludes 
with ‘ a vision of the future.’ The book 
deserves attention in so far as hardly 
any other attempt has as yet been 
made in this direction by any. m one 
else. But an endeavour to assess con- 
temporary history is beset with many 
difficulties ; it is nearly impossible 
that our estimate will be either 
proportionate or detached. In the 
dust-storm of the political struggle events 
ran hardly be seen in their proper pers- 
pective, everything looking blurred and 
shadowy. This is not, therefore, the most 
oonvehient time for unbiassed chronicling. 
In spite of these handicaps Mr. Pandeya 
has succeeded to a large extent in taking an 
impersonal view of the data, and his small 
brochure will serve not only as an • intro- 
ductory book for the college students, for 
whom it is intended, but will be an in- 
teresting and instructive study to the 
general public as well. The book instils in us 
the hope that India is not yet a subject 
for post-mortem analysis; she lives and 
grows in dynamism and power. While 
thus recognising the value of the work 
we should not fail to call attention to 
some inaccuracies in the book which could 
have been easily avoided by careful re- 
vision in the light of books deemed 

authoritative on the subjects concerned. 
To give a few' instances, Sri Ramakrishna 
was born in 1836 and not 1834 as given 
in the book; the statement that the Brah- 
man laily instructed Sri Ramakrishna in 
monistii doctrines of Vedanta is also not 
correct. The Brahman lady instructed 
him ouly in Tantric practices. The state- 
ments that Sri Ramakrishna lived and 
behaved for years as Christian and 


Mohammedan also cannot be authentically 
documented. He took only three days 
to complete his Islamic Sadhana and he 
had to make no effort for Christian reali- 
sation which dawned upon him on seeing 
a picture of the Madonna and the child. 
That Swami Vivekananda was taken to 
Sri Ramakrishna by an uncle is an er- 
roneous statement, the truth being that he 
w'os advised to visit Sri Ramakrishna by 
Rum Chandra Datta who was a cousin. 

In spite of these inaccuracies as to 
the details, in general outline the book 
is well written and serviceable. 

It has an index of proper names ap- 
pearing under the sub-heading ‘Principal 
Institutions.’— P.C. 

Modern India: By Sira mi Viveka- 
nanda. Published by Atb'nitu Ashrama, 
Mayavali. Pages (i/ h Price os. fi. 

The present treatise is the third edi- 
tion of the translation of Swami Viveka- 
nandas famous book, Vartanian Bharat 
in Bengali. The book is one of the most 
striking works of Swami Vivekananda. 
For, it is both a reminiscence and a prophe- 
cy; a guidance for the future in the light 
of old achievements and past experiences. 
Those of our national workers who draw 
their inspirations from the Third Interna- 
tional will do well to go through 
these pages and then and then only will 
they be able to achieve successfully the 
hopes and aspirations engendered in them 
by exotic inHuenc»>. in a way that is best 
suited to the genius of the race. Other- 
wise there will be friction and dis- 
sensions and so much labour last. 
The book will be helpful in the real un- 
derstanding of India.— P.C. 
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Report of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Sevashram, Brindaban, Dt., Muttra, 
for the year 1938. 

The above Sevashram “ possesses the only 
large indoor Hospital at Brindaban, the 
mdoor Hospital conducted by (lie District 
Board and Municipality being iu tended only 
°r a fetf police casog.’ 1 In the indoor 
apartment there were 24 beds altogether; 
wjd 346 cases were treated in 1238 of which 
7 were surgicaf cases. The outdoor depart- 


ment treated 15,810 new cases and 2G.339 
repented cases, the total number of surgi- 
cal cases being 5S3. About 23 poor invalids 
and helpless ladies also received monthly 
outdoor relief in kind or cash. The total 
receipts and disbursements during the year 
under review were Rs. 8,813-11-0 and 
Rg. 7,988-10-3 respectively. Thus the balance 
left was Rs. 815-1-6. The income derived 
from the permanent fund of the Sevashram 
is not sufficient to carry on the present 
work even for three months. For the ba- 
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lauoe of the recurring expenditure the ma- 
nagement has to depend upon public con- 
tributions, Again, a nursing room, a per- 
manent kitchen, an outdoor dispensary 
building and an embankment and landing 
Ghat are to be constructed as early as 
possible for more efficient service. An 
estimated amount of Rs. 35,000 will be 
required to complete this project 

The Report of the Ramakrislma Math 

and Mission Charitable Dispensary, 
Bhubaneswar for 1937-38. 

This is a branch activity of the Bhuba- 
neswar Centre. 44 In 1037 and 1938 the 
number of cases treated were 40,689 and 
35,607 with an average daily attendance of 
106 and 98.36 respectively ” In addition 
to medicines, poor patients were supplied 
with diet, cloth, warm clothings and pecu- 
niary help according to their dire neces- 
sities. In urgent cases patients were visited 
in their own houses. The Opening Balance 
for the year 1937 was Rs. 497-3-9 only and 
the total receipts including the interests 
from the permanent fund of Rs. 4000 during 
the two years under review was Rs. 719-0-3 
and the total expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 776-9-6 leaving a balance of 
Rs. 439-10-6 only. The present building 
is inadequate for expanding the work of 
the Dispensary. Additions are, therefore, 
urgent for which an estimated cost of 
Rs. 4000 is to be contributed by the 
generous and sympathetic public,. The 
centre also undertook Flood Relief work 
at Dclang in 1937 and Cyclone Relief work 
at Kambha in 1938. 

Report of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Seva shram, Charitable Hospital Rangoon, 
for the year 1938. 

During the year under report, the Rama- 
krishna Mission Sevashram, Rangoon, 
attended to 2,58,824 cases in the outdoor 
including men, women and children; of 
these 98,190 were new cases. The indoor 
department treated 4,701 cases, of which 
3,629 were men, 932 women and 120 children. 
The average daily attendance of the out- 
door was 696 and that of the indoor 138. 
The death rate for the year was only 6.25 
per cent. During the year 1938 total receipts 
were Rs. 68,380-2-9 and disbursements 
Rg. 60364-14-6. This iveg a balance of 
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Rs. 7316*44 for the following year; This 
Sevashrama is one of the largest philan- 
thropic centres of the Mission, and in 
Burma there are very few hospitals so well 
equipped and efficiently managed. Yet 
thefre is enough scope for it to expand. 
For instance an X-ray building is a real 
need for which an amount of Rs. 18000 is 
in immediate need. Funds are also needed 
for constructing a separate kitchen for 
patients, a steam laundry and more build- 
ings to accommodate workers. 

Report of the Raniakrishna Misson Free 
Tuberculosis Clinic, Daryagaqg* 
Delhi, For the year 1936 and' 1937 ; 

This branch of the activity of the Haina- 
kriahna Mission Centre of Delhi was 
started in 1933 with a view to render 
effective scientific service in combating 
tuberculosis through an outdoor Clinic ma- 
naged by medical experts in co-dperation 
with lay members. During the year 1936 
the total attendance of the patients was 
6934 and in 1937, 11,363. The report reveals 
that in 1936, 192 Hindus, 1S4 Muslims and 
7 others (total 383) and in 1937, 190 Hindus, 
237 Muslims and 5 others (total 432) were 
the new cases. Out of 815 patients treated 
417 were tubercular, of which 365 were 
pulmonary and 52 non-pulmonary eases; 
and the treatment of pulmonary eases 
resulted in positive improvement in respect 
of 44 per cent, of the cases in 1936 and 
57 per cent, of the cases in 1937. X-imv 
examinations were 489, laboratory exami- 
nations 494 and operations 721. The 
Balance Sheet shows that the receipts and 
disbursements were Rs. 4 <513-14-0 anti 
Rs. 3320-8-0 in 1936, and Its. 6.01644 
and Rs. 5,409-7-0 in 1937, respect i \ ely. The 
spread of the disease is so wide that in 
spite of the existence of another Municipal 
Clinic the present one is -only progressing 
in its scope of service. The financial posi- 
tion of the Clinic has been considerably 
improved owing to the, receipt of the grant 
from Delhi and New Delhi Municipal 
Committees. The needs of the institution 
are still not at all satisfactorily met. Funds 
are to be supplied fori the housing of the 
Clinic in a building of its own, for provid- 
ing hospital accommodation in addition to 
the outdoor Clinic and also for' providing 
adequate equipment for operation*^* 
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„ . GENEROSITY 

Cericrosity is more divine than liberality. A multi-millionaire may be very 
liberal' in contributing princely sums towards philanthropic concerns with least personal 
inconvenience; but an indigent peasant does an act of generosity when he feeds a starving 
beggar with his hard-earned meal, and himself goes hungry. Kshemendra, a Kashmerian 
poet of the 11th century, describes the Indian conception of generosity as follows: 

wrcAjtf j*ri i ifaw&trasiprt cap* a«rasraKt n 

^ anjfar 5PT<qfaT3 3®w**nR'i(: i ^ fMpn: n 

aw??|5RP5t i ?rer: ?%®n: ti 

qisro *rw: i ^19% uprorotsfo stwjq: n 

srfi<T am \ : otpt: RPuniOTi* n 

5?n: <witf ngrow: i ritar: n 

ar*t *w i snn wWteig sistann n 

sprosPr *i**fti itftifa sgsran i ftfereft hsewih n 

A thing which is to the common man the very life of his life — that very 
thing the man of consummate goodness sacrifices for the benefit of others, 
as if ii were mere straw, without any regret. All glory to those martyrs 
who arc not sensible to the least pain even when they are hackled, bruised 
and burned for the good of others, even as a holy Sandalwood tree which 
only gives out fragrance when cut, abraded and thrown into fire. Indeed 
the very presence of those great ones gladdens others as the anointing with 
superior Sandal paste; their hearts brim over with the delight of active 
friendliness; they chase away the grief of others in just the same manner as 
the southerly wind soothes the heated limbs of man. The body of such a worthy 
person wears aivay in constant altruistic service. Alas! the ephemeral body 
we have in this world is not imperishable, with however much care wc may 
protect it. Generally those who are on the look-out for their own personal 
pleasures are seldom found to be inclined to do good to others; the generosity ' 
of those who arc good to the core may be characterised as complete absence 
of clinging to their own lives. The exalted one, noble in conduct and soft 
and sweet at heart towards all. undergoes pain and oppression just as a soft, 
round, sugar-cane cut out, and which yields sweet juice. Behold, such a 
large-hearted man — his soft mind soaked in the milk of kindness! Such a 
nundHurps imperviously hard as a diamond when the person is subjected to 
persecution for the weal of others. More profound than the ocean, more 
}oHy than the Mount Meru, more astounding than all that one witnesses in 
the hsaVen, js, indeed, the behaviour of that soul whose love encompasses all. 

— Avadanakalpalata. 


PRIVATE MOR ALITY ‘AND CIVIC DUTY 


Mankind has been having ii pro- 
longed schooling on this planet, 
extending over ages. Consequently 
to-day it is the possessor of a grand 
civilisation and a subtle culture. The 
wealth of wisdom acquired after age- 
long experiment, error and amend- 
ment passes on as the property of the 
many from the hands of smaller 
groups. Culture cannot be democratis- 
ed overnight, because like the ingre- 
dients that form the crystal or the 
pearl that is produced in the oyster 
shell, a subtle internal change alone 
can engender the refined quality of 
culture. None can jump into matu- 
rity — it is not like disastrously jump- 
ing into conclusions. Growth has its 
own laws, and they require to be 
satisfied before it can take place. 
Culture, like water, gravitates from 
higher to lower levels by percolation, 
creating its pre-conditions by proxi- 
mity. It cannot be had in a trice. 
No one can, by striking a bargain, 
exchange a disorderly,, coarse, dull 
mind for a co-ordinated, well-furnish- 
ed, alert one. One gets true culture 
only by submitting to healthy influ- 
ences internal and external in all the 
relations of life. The individual and 
the society arc reciprocals; influence 
issuing from the one permeates the 
other, and returns back to the source 
wherefrom it started. If habit is 
second nature, nature is only in- 
alienable habit. Nature plays large 
and nurture larger part in raising the 
fruits of culture. 

The points on which civilisation 
and culture contact life are many. 
We shall essay below to consider 
some aspects of civilisation known 
ordinarily as decencies of social life, 


envisaged under moral character. At 
a time when the political and social 
fate of India is in the focal point, 
and the deplorable lack of discipline 
is trounced by the experienced 
leaders, it may be fitting to note, both 
from the viewpoint of private mora- 
lity and civic duty, some of the neg- 
lected points of decency in life which, 
though apparently commonplace, 
lead to the impairment of important 
sides of a man's character by infrac- 
tion. 

No nation could afford to be so 
proudly narrow' as to believe that 
culture and civilisation are the pre- 
rogative of a particular age or a 
particular country, although it might 
be conceded necessarily that they do 
not spread simultaneously over any 
society in its entirety. One has also 
to recognise that there are different 
types and forms of culture; but 
everywhere there is a norm of beha 
viour and a standard of decency ac- 
cording to each. It is often repeated 
by thoughtful men that culture is a 
matter of the mind. Civilisation 
cannot be reckoned merely in 
terms of the concrete products 
of crafts and technique. The 
cultural forms of one time may not 
have the same value at another; yet 
so long as one particular tradition is 
alive they have great influence in ele- 
vating a people. 

Human mind has a potentiality 
for order. Knowledge is but stamp- 
ing of this quality of order on 
external Nature; that is what classi- 
fication and mutual association do 
in any branch of learning. Order in 
outlook is the major part of morality; 
order in behaviour is the best part of 
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civic behaviour. Every moment we* 
are in need of our fellow-beings; 
mutual intercourse is the sine qua* 
non of social life. On such occasions 
of contact there are accepted ways 
m which things are to be done and 
others in which things are not to be 
done. They are for the most part 
taken for granted without questioning 
at every step. Perhaps sometimes on 
scrutiny they may prove to be 
meaningless. An imperceptible man- 
date issuing from the social group to 
which one belongs easily rules out 
the objection that may lurk in the 
mind of some individuals. Rules of 
mannerly behaviour are the unwritten 
laws of any society. Though they 
may appear negligible in certain 
cases, disregard of conventions often 
would lead to barbarous conse- 
quences. A certain English writer 
remarked once, Habit or ritual is the 
mistress of men sane. Social rules 
have a sanctity which prevents col- 
lapse of manhood. Virtue is the off- 
spring of good conduct— acliara- 
prabhavo dharmah, — says the Maha - 
bharata. Doubtless laws are for men 
and men are not for laws. Conventions 
have not even the force of law; but 
disregai d of conventionally fixed 
ways of conduct soon threatens to be 
a moral danger. One may not get any 
answer when the grounds of such 
conventions are questioned, beyond 
the impersonal imperative which they 
carry. But to sustain wholesome hu- 
man relations their value is immense. 
We shall specifically consider some of 
them immediately. 

In all societies where personality 
or status plays an important part 
there is a high standard of courtesy. 
Courtesy is the inseparable compa- 
nion of virtue. It grows within the 
ed ©> of healthy social conventions 


jealously 4 guarded in every stable 
society like tribal honour. The de- 
sire to please others by anticipating 
their wants and wishes and studiously 
avoiding all that would give them 
pain constitute the essence of polite 
behaviour. This is visible in the ad- 
dress and manners of a person. At 
every step, a dignified complacence 
and kindness render his behaviour 
attractive to everyone. It comes al- 
most natural to every moral and re- 
fined person and sets off his character 
from that of the rest. It has special 
value in one’s civic life. Even shin- 
ing inner virtues will not look beauti- 
ful unless they are embellished with 
decency and decorum. Rightly has 
Tennyson remarked: 

The greater man, the greater courtesy. . . 
For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind. 

And according to Goethe, politeness 
is not merely obliging attention. 
“ There is a politeness,” said he, “ of 
the heart which is akin to love. It 
gives the most agreeable politeness of 
outward conduct.” Often expressions 
of thanks which people freely distri- 
bute are without this heart’s polite- 
ness. The sagely author of Samkshcpa - 
sariraka, Sarvajnatman. remarked in 
one place: To foster a sense of obli- 
gation is the sign of kindliness — etad 
eva hi dayalu-lakslmmm yad vineya - 
ja n a-buddhi-vardhana m . According 
to situation, by observation, one may 
find out the conduct most suitable to 
the expression of such polite inner 
attitude. In any society one may 
easily tag on a catalogue of such vir- 
tues. 

For instance, in Western countries 
thc r e are certain unwritten social rules 
which everyone who has respect for 
good manners will not violate. A 
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gentleman speaks low. As a rule of 
conversation he will not gesticulate 
or raise his voice in drawing-rooms 
or in the streets even when he is justly 
excited. It will be always considered 
an affront to refined behaviour if an 
impulsive man gives unrestrained ex- 
pression to all his moods in brawling 
strong language. It is the power of 
convention that guards one against 
several indecencies that are liable to 
arise in life — sharp contradiction, 
hoarse laughter and blustering and 
thumping parlour eloquence. One is 
not to announce his indisposition or 
uneasiness in the company of those 
who call on him. Even in a society 
where smoking is no taboo smokc- 
soddenness is never respected and no 
well-bred person would stoop to 
wound the susceptibilities of his 
neighbour by rude addiction to such 
a habit. More goes to the making 
of a fine gentleman than clothes. 
Newman’s description of a gentleman 
is no doubt a sermon to bring home 
to all that it is not the gay coat that 
makes the gentleman. The influence 
of conventions in breeding true 
gentlemanliness is well recognised. 
It is the power of conventions that 
guard against such indecencies as 
noted above. What lies at the bot- 
tom of such conventions is respect for 
the personality of others, their body 
as well as soul. Bhagavata, IV: 
3.22 says that the rule of going forth 
to meet, modest behaviour and salu- 
tation is observed by intelligent peo- 
ple directed towards the Divinity in 
man. As in any other matter, herein 
the spiritual view, which Hindus take 
even in matters of ordinary conven- 
tional behaviour, is evident. Where 
there is this respect, human relation 
will be sound am dignified. No 
gentleman, as an English moralist 


observed, would “like to be hugged 
and slobbered over, or even per- 
petually thumped over the back, or 
prodded in the ribs, by his 'comrade’ 
and still less the comrade performing 
all necessary natural functions in his 
presence.” Respect and certain in- 
violable privacy supply the founda- 
tion for comradeship. That, beautiful 
and salutary trait of modesty is 
nothing but the proper respect for 
the bodily presence of another. Sister 
Nivedita states in one of her writings, 
although there is only one 1 you ’ in 
English to represent the different 
shades denoted by the various words 
in Latin or Indian languages denot- 
ing the second person singular or 
plural, the very tone will carry the 
sense which the speaker wants, if his 
mind is attuned to the sentiment re- 
quired to be expressed. 

Education begins a gentleman, 
conversation completes him--- say- 
the proverb. But few people are pa- 
tient enuugh to lend ear to his inter- 
locutor. The Persian writer Sadi 
observes with his usual vivacity: ** A 
speech, () wiseacre, has a beginning 
and an end; bring not one speech into 
the middle of another. A man of 
judgment, discretion and prudence 
delivers not his speech till he finds an 
interval of silence. A prudent man 
will not obtrude his answer till he has 
the question stated to him in form.’’ 
This reverence for form, proper in 
every activity of life, demands and 
justifies an intense application to the 
general details of life; it may not be 
significant to hasty eyes. But sus- 
ceptibility to a feeling of its need is 
the essence of refinement.. 

They are important equally to the 
individual and the society to which 
he is bound. A man has to see that 
those to whom he comes nearest are 
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made happy.. Business cannot be 
made an excuse to decline offices of 
humanity. One has to give what life 
with others may hourly demand. 
A man who has no humility, no reve- 
rence, no deference and no respect 
and who is not capable of true admi- 
ration is miles away from religion, 
and his social conduct is seldom free 
from blemishes. The late Professor 
McDougall has rightly warned, 
“Fussing and fuming irritate others 
by infection, even when our anger is 
not directed towards them; shun the 
company of such irritable and irri- 
tating people To clever, quick- 

brained persons the stupidity of other 
persons is apt to be irritating. Let 
them remind themselves on every 
such occasion that the other fellow’s 
stupidity is not his fault, but rather 
his misfortune; and that their own 
quick cleverness is a gift from the 
gods which entitles them to no excep- 
tions,' but rather lays special obliga- 
tions upon them — obligations of 
helpfulness, of tolerance and of 
service.” 

AVorks of great geniuses like Val- 
miki and Vyasa, Kalidasa and 
Shakespeare, Manu and other sages, 
reveal at every step how polite beha- 
viour is to be cultivated in every 
situation. They have characterised 
great heroes in such a way that their 
reactions to situations impress us at 
once; at the same time sufficient 
allowance is made to errors in order 
that they may not be completely 
foreign to our nature. There arc 
several places where Kalidasa has 
thrown beautiful hints of polite beha- 
viour that is to be adhered to at court, 
iu company of friends, in the presence 
of ascetics, in approaching hermit ages 
and in meeting one’s relations His 
characterisation of King Dilipa, as 


one in whom there was knowledge con- 
joined to modest silence, power graced 
by forbearance, charity free from self- 
adulation— is on the lips of every 
student. Magha, another well- 
known poet of the classical period, 
gives a beautiful picture how Sri 
Krishna met Yudhishthira and others 
on the eve of the great sacrifice (Sisw- 
palavadha cantos XIII and XIV). 
There politeness, courtesy, affability 
and modesty arc depicted in a 
highly poetic and impressive man- 
ner. In XIII: G8, he says that Sri 
Krishna, who was so much respected 
by the whole tribe, questioned the 
welfare of all, even that of a boy, all 
of whom among his innumerable 
kinsmen he distinctly remembered. 
In 11:11, the poet puts in the mouth 
of Krishna these words: I am not 
sorry that the wicked Chaidya has 
offended me; I am deeply grieved 
that lie harasses others. 

There are hundreds of customs 
in domestic relations and one’s daily 
behaviour which are calculated to 
refine our character. A metrical 
composition which depicts a hundred 
traits of a fool, Murkhasataka , says 
among others: A fool is idle even 
when lie lias capacity; he boasts 
in the company of the wise and 
learned ; he desires to do big things be- 
yond his power; lie hastens to inter- 
pret without study; he pines over 
what is already given in gift; he is 
ready with unsolicited eloquence; 
he is mute when called upon to speak; 
he falls out when the gain is to be 
shared; he is full of anger at dinner; 
he gloats over wounding words; he 
seeks medicine in perfect health; 
lie is inflated with flattery; he hits at 
another’s heart with smiling words; 
though wedded to poverty he delights 
only in gossip; lie boasts over the 
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pedigree without any virtue of his 
own; he attempts music though he 
has only a grating voice; ht praises 
persons whose wickedness is patent to 
all; he slinks away from an assembly 
before its dispersal; he goes on errand 
but forgets the message; he praises 
his own taste of the food when the 
guests are many; ho minimises food 
to get adulation; he interlopes when 
two persons speak; he worms into 
others’ secret and broadcasts it; he 
stands security for persons unknown 
only for securing praise; he is jealous 
of a wholesome adviser; lie is anxious 
to teach but is unfit for the purpose; 
he is shameless in wickedness; and he 
drowns what he wants to utter by 
foolish laughter. 

A detractor is his own foe and the 
world’s enemy. One may embroider 
his conversations and make them in- 
teresting to others by revealing all 
and more than what he knows of 
others’ affairs and their personalities. 
Ultimately he plays a losing game; 
he hurts and estranges his own 
friends. A fool’s tongue is long 
enough to cut his throat, as the pro- 
verb goes. Excessive loquacity is de- 
trimental to one’s esteem. lie who 
distributes blame freely and speaks 
freely of himself cannot be liked by 
others and is a failure in team work. 
He lays down laws for others and 
creates only opposition. “ The bru- 
tal mania for leading,” said Swami 


Vivekananda, “has sunk many a 
great ship in the waters of life. Take 
care especially of that ” (Comp. 
W. S. V. Vol. V. p. 29). 

Manu commands: One should not 
enter into altercation with his parents, 
relations and servants (IV: 180). 
One who salutes habitually and res- 
pectfully approaches experienced 
ciders promotes his life, wisdom, 
honour and strength (II: 112). Do 
not be ready with a reply uninterro- 
gated. Deaf car to unjust enquiries 
(II: 110). Chewing the thumb and 
dirtiness are ruinous (IV: 71). 
One should not make over a gift with 
levity. In one place Valmiki says 
that mangala means noble conduct. 
Even according to rhetoricians of old 
one of the purposes of poetry was to 
familiarise with polite and moral 
behaviour. 

We have made a rapid survey 
of the importance of social conven- 
tions, the moral attitude they foster 
and their effect in social life. The 
foundation of this essential, univer- 
sal and imperative demand of social 
and individual virtues lies in the 
rational man’s command over himself 
and his moods. The whole range of 
polite behaviour can be reduced con- 
veniently to self-restraint and self- 
control which religion demands as 
soon as one makes up his mind to 
tread its path. 



REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

BY A DISCIPLE 


[Sri Saradamani Devi, known also as the Holy Mother, was the consort of Sri 
Ramakrishna. She was wife and nun at the same time. Though possessed of great 
spiritual attainments and respected and worshipped us a divine personage by the devotees 
of the Master, she was always simple and unsophisticated in ln r life and ways of thought. 
In those reminiscences of a great woman of modern India, the reader will get intimate 
glimpses of a glorious type of womanhood through the little acts and simple talks of 
everyday life. We arc indebted to Swarai Nikhilananda, the Head of the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Centre of New York, for the English translation of the Bengali original. 
—The Editors.] 


It was morning. The Holy Mother 
was preparing fruits for worship. 
The disciple was reading to her a 
letter written by a devotee. He 
wrote in a strain as though he were 
piqued with God. The Mother said in 
reply, “The Master used to say, 
‘Sages like Suka and Vyasa were at 
best ants.’ God has this infinite 
creation. If you do not pray to God 
what docs it matter to Him? There are 
many many people who do not even 
think of God. If you do not call on 
God, it is your misfortune. Such is 
the Divine Maya. He has thus made 
people forgetful of Him. He feels, 
‘They are quite all right, let them 
be 

Disciple: Mother, it is not that 
people, like the writer of this letter, 
do not want to see God; otherwise, 
why should such a question arise in 
their mind at all? The thing is that 
they feel greatly hurt that God whom 
they like to feel as their very “ own " 
moves away from them. Buddha, 
Chaitanya, Jesus Christ and others 
like them, did so much for their de- 
votees in. order to insure their wel- 
fare. 

Mother: That was also the atti- 
tude of our Master. It is not possi- 
ble for me always to recollect all the 
devotees. I say to the Master, “O 


Lord, please bless all, wherever they 
may be. I cannot remember every- 
one.” And see, it is He who is do- 
ing everything. Otherwise, why 
should so many people come? 

Disciple: That is true indeed. It 
is rather easy for men to believe 
Kali, Durga and other deities to be 
God, but is it easy to accept a man 
as God? 

Mother: That depends upon His 
grace. 

One day, later on, a devotee ar- 
rived. The disciple said to the 
Mother, “Mother, it is this devotee 
who wrote you that letter." The 
Mother said, “Is it so? I see he is 
a good boy.” Then she said to the 
devotee, “ You see. it is the nature 
of the water to How downwards, but 
the sun’s rays lift it up towards the 
sky; likewise it is the very nature 
of mind to go to lower things, to 
objects of enjoyment, but the grace 
of God can make such minds go to- 
wards higher objects.” 

It was about half past ten in the 
morning. A household devotee ar- 
rived and saluted the Mother. 
“Mother," said he, “Why do I not 
see the Master?" The Mother said, 
“Continue in your prayer, every- 
thing will happen in time. For how 
many cycles did the Munis and Rishis 
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of old practise austerities to realize 
God but did not succeed, and do you 
believe you will attain God in a 
flash? If not in this life, you will 
attain Him in the next. If not in 
the next, it will be after that. Is it 
so easy to realize God? But this 
time the Master has shown an easy 
path; therefore it will be possible 
for all to realize God.” 

After the devotee had left her, the 
Mother said, “ He is so deeply en- 
grossed in worldliness. He is the 
father of scores of children and still 
says, ‘ Why do I not see the Master?’ 
Many women used to come to the 
Master. They would say to him, 
‘ Why can’t we concentrate our mind 
upon God? AVhy can’t we steady 
our mind?’ and tilings like that. Sri 
Ramakrishna used to tell them, ‘ You 
still smell of the lying-in room. First 
get rid of that smell. Why arc you 
so worried about God-realization 
now? Everything will happen in 
course of time. In this life we have 
this meeting with one another. In 
the next we shall again meet and 
then you will attain to your goal.’ 
It is easy to see a person as long as 
he lives in the body. I am now 
living here, so one can see me by 
merely coming here. How few have 
the good fortune to see the Master 
now with their physical eyes! Vijaya 
Goswami had seen the Master at 
Dacca. He felt his body. At that 
the Master said, ‘ That my soul goes 
out is not good; perhaps this body 
will not last for many more days’. 

“Can you tell me who has seen 
God? He made Karen attain God- 
realization. Suka, Vyasa, and Shiva 
are big ants at the most. One may 
see a vision in dream but to see God 
in physical form i- a matter of rure 
fortune 


(Excitedly) “ Why can’t one medi- 
tate if he has a pure mind? Why 
should he not be able to see God? 
When a pure soul performs Japam, 
lie feels as if the holy name bubbles 
up spontaneously from within him- 
self. He does not make an effort to 
repeat the name. One should prac- 
tise Japam and meditation at regu- 
lar times giving up idleness. One 
day while living at Dakshineswar I 
felt indisposed and left the bed ra- 
ther late through sheer laziness. At 
that time I used to get up at three 
o’clock in the morning. The next 
day I woke up still later. Gradually 
I found that I did not feel inclined 
to get up early at all. Then I said 
to myself, ‘Ah, here I have fallen a 
victim to idleness.’ Thereupon I 
began to force myself to get up early. 
Gradually I got back my former 
habit. In such matters one should 
keep up the practice by one’s grit. 

“ Austerities, worship, pilgrimage, 
the earning of money — ail these one 
should do in the younger days. You 
see, even I have visited so many 
places at Benares and Brinduvati on 
foot, but now I need a palanquin to 
go even a few feet. I lean upon 
others. In old age the body becomes 
filled with phlegm. It does not 
possess any strength. The mind 
loses its vigour. Is it possible to do 
anything at that time? It is quite 
right that the young Sannyasins of 
our Math have been directing their 
mind to God at an early age. This 
is the right time for them to do so. 
(To the disciple) My child, practise 
austerities and worship from right 
now. Will these things be possible 
later on? Whatever you- want to 
achieve, this is the right time.” 

Disciple: Lucky indeed are those 
who receive -your blessings 
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What will they do who will come 
later on? 

Mother: What do you mean? Do 
you mean to say they will not suc- 
ceed? God exists always everywhere. 
The Master is always there. They 
will succeed through His grace. Are 
not people of other countries making 
spiritual progress? 

Disciple: The mind feels longing 
when it knows that it is loved; but 
dp you really love us? 

Mother: Do I not love you? I 
love him who docs even a little for 
me, and you are doing so much. 
Whenever I touch a thing at home, 
I remember you. I love you very 
much and at the present state of 
health it is not possible to demons- 
trate it actively. I often think of 
those of you who are with me and 
for those who live far away, I say 
to the Master, ‘ 0 Lord, please look 
after them. I cannot always remem- 
licr them.’ 

The Mother was seated on her 
bedstead. The disciple was reading 
to her letters written by her devotees. 
Krishnalal Maharaj was also there. 
The letters contained such state- 
ments as, “ The mind cannot be 
concentrated etc.” The Holy Mother 
listened to these and said in a rather 
animated voice, ‘ ‘ The mind will be 
steadied if one repeats the name of 
God fifteen or twenty thousand times 
a day. It is truly so. 0 Krishnalal, 
I myself have experienced it. Let 


them practise it first; if they fail, 
let them complain. One should 
practise Japam with some devotion, 
but this is not done. They will not 
do anything, they will only complain 
saying, ‘ why do I not succeed?” 

A devotee entered the room and 
asked the Mother about meditation 
and Japam. She said, “ Repeating 
the name of God by beads or on 
fingers or according to fixed number 
is calculated to divert the mind to 
God. Through these means it is at- 
tracted to God. While repeating the 
name of God if one sees His form and 
becomes absorbed in Him, his Japam 
stops. One gets everything when he 
succeeds in meditation. 

“ The mind is by nature restless. 
Therefore at the outset, to make the 
mind steady, one should practise me- 
ditation by regulating the breathing 
a little. That helps to steady the 
mind. But one must not overdo it. 
That heats the brain. You may talk 
of vision of God or of meditation, 
but remember, mind is everything. 
One gets everything when the mind 
becomes steady. 

“ It is cpiitc natural that man for- 
gets God, therefore whenever the 
need arises, God Himself incarnates 
on earth and shows the path by Him- 
self practising Sadhana. This time 
He has shown the example of renun- 
ciation. He himself has said that 
this time He will live for one hundred 
years in the company of his children.” 
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THE CULT 07 BHAKTI IN THE BHAGAVAD-GHTA— II 

BY JPROF. JADUNATH SINHA, M.A., Ph.D., P.E.S. 

[Dr. Sinha is the author of Indian Psychology : Perception and Indirni Realism 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., London), two important books on the subjects 
indicated by the titles. The following instalment completes the article which we have 
published in the June issue of The Vedanta Kcsari under the same title.— The Editors.] 


Belief in Pebsonal God 

The goal of the path of knowledge 
may be impersonal Brahman or the 
Absolute. But the cult of devotion 
requires a personal God. Devotion 
is possible only with personal God. 
“ Personality implies a capacity for 
fellowship, or communion, or a feeling 
together.” So God who is the object 
of loving devotion is the God of love. 
The Gita describes God as the 
creator, preserver, and destroyer of 
the universe — father, mother, provi- 
dence, support, lord, witness, shelter, 
and friend (IX: 17-18). He is our 
father, mother, friend and lover. He 
is our very own. He is the nearest 
and the dearest to us. None is 
nearer than He. None is dearer than 
He. He loves us more than our pa- 
rents, friends, and lovers. He is the 
Purushottama or the Supreme Person. 
Let us love Him with all our being 
and abide in Him, full of infinite love 
and bliss. 

Belief in Avatara 

The Gita in expounding the cult 
of Bhakti, preaches the doctrine of 
Incarnation of God. Not only the hu- 
man spirits are born again and again 
to complete the cycle of their empiri- 
cal life, but God also assumes a hu- 
man form, and appears on earth in 
person to give an impetus to the spi- 
ritual evolution of the human race. 
Transmigration of souls and incarna- 
tion of God go toother. They are 
equally rational events (IV: 5). 


Though God is imperishable, im- 
mutable lord of the universe and 
though He is devoid of birth in His 
inner essence, He creates Himself and 
assumes a human form by resorting 
to Prakriti, made of pure Sattva 
(purity), through His inscrutable 
power of Maya (IV: 6). The Lord 
says, “ Whenever righteousness 
languishes and unrighteousness pre- 
vails, I create myself. I am bom age 
after age, for the protection of the 
good, for the destruction of the sin- 
ful, and for the establishment of the 
reign of righteousness.” (IV: 7-8). 
“ An Avatara is a descent of God into 
man, and not an ascent of man into 
God.” Man, however elevated and 
sanctified, can never attain the na- 
ture of an Avatara. lie remains a 
man all the same. God assumes a 
human form through His inscrutable 
power and becomes an Avatara. To 
recognize the divine nature of an 
Avatara or Incarnation of God in 
human form is extremely difficult. 
It passes comprehension by reason. 
God is infinite and eternal. He is im- 
perishable and immutable. He is 
unmanifested and inexpressible. How 
can He manifest Himself in a finite 
human form? How can the Infinite 
become finite? How can He (bind 
Himself in time and space? This 
passes our understanding. The 
deluded and the uninitiated think of 
an Avatara as a mere human being 
with all his littleness and greatness. 
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They cannot realise the imperishable, 
supreme nature of God in His finite 
human form. The deluded world 
cannot realise Him, the unborn, the 
imperishable, in a human form 
(VII: 25). The foolish disregard the 
human form of God, because they 
cannot realise His supreme divine 
nature in it. They cannot, for a mo- 
ment, dream that a frail human being 
can be the supreme Lord of the whole 
universe (IX: 11). An Avatara is 
a mystery. He cannot be realised in 
His true nature, because He enve- 
lopes Himself in a veil of inscruta- 
ble Yoga-may a or cosmic illusion to 
make Himself incomprehensible to 
common folk (VII: 25). 

In the path of devotion God is 
conceived as God of love. There is 
fellowship between man and God. 
Man loves God and gives His whole 
being to Him. God also loves man 
and givr.s His whole being to Ilim. 
,4 1 am thine. Thou art mine.” This 
dictum sums up the relation between 
them. So there is nothing strange in 
God’s limiting Himself by Ilis inscru- 
table power and assuming a human 
form (n love man and be loved by 
man like a human being. It is God in a 
human form. None can comprehend 
Him except through His grace. He 
makes Himself intelligible to a few 
blessed immortals. He gives them 
glimpses into His divine nature. No 
one can have an uninterrupted reali- 
sation of the divine nature in a hu- 
man being endowed as he is with 
frailties of humanity. Blessed arc 
they who realise the Infinite in the 
finite— God in man. The Lord says, 
' He who knows the secret of my di- 
vine birth and action, in its essence, 
comes unto me, and is never born 
again.” (IV: 9). 


God is attained by unflinching 

DEVOTION 

God, the Supreme Person, is 
attained by unswerving devotion 
(VIII: 22). lie who constantly me- 
ditates upon Him, without thinking 
of any other, can easily attain Him. 
He is eternally united with Him 
(VIII: 14). And such a condition 
can easily be attained through un- 
swerving devotion and love (VIII: 
10). The Lord says, “ Fix thy mind 
on Me, be devoted to Me, sacrifice 
unto Me, prostrate thyself before Me, 
Thou shalt come unto Me, having Me 
as thy supreme goal, attuning thy- 
self to Me” (IX: 34). “ Fix thy 
mind on Me; concentrate thy reason 
on Me; thou shalt undoubtedly abide 
in Me hereafter” (XII: 8). 11 1 
speedily deliver those from the cycle 
of birth and death, who surrender all 
their actions to Mo, iix their minds 
on Me, and meditate on Me with 
undivided mind M (XU: 6-7). He 
who serves Me exclusively by devo- 
tion transcends Sattva, Rajas, and 
Tanias which constitute human na- 
ture, and attains kinship with Brah- 
man ” (XIV: 26). * £ I cannot be 
realised by the study of the Vedas, 
by flic practice of austerities, by cha- 
rity or sacrifices. But by undivided 
love and devotion alone, I can be 
realised in my essence” (XI: 53-54). 

Whatever is offered to God with 
love and devotion is accepted by Him. 
He docs not reject any humble offer- 
ing of a loving soul. The Lord says, 
11 He who offers to Me with devotion 
a leaf, a flower, a fruit, or water, 
that I accept from the aspiring soul, 
offered as it is with devotion ” (IX: 
26V But we should offer our being 
to Him. Whatever we do, whatever 
we eat, whatever we sacrifice, what- 
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ever we give in charity, whatever 
penances we undergo, all these we 
should offer to God (IX: 27). Wo 
should dedicate our very soul to 
God. 

Japa and Kirtana (repetition of 
holy names and chanting of divine 
songs) are the easiest means of medi- 
tating on God and calling forth love 
for Him. Japa is the best of all kinds 
of sacrifices. The Lord identifies 
Himself with the Jupa-yajna (X: 25). 
Reciting the name of God easily fills 
the heart with devotion. It purifies 
the mind and tunes it to the Divine 
spirit. Kirtana or chanting the 
name and glory of God in company 
with devout men is another potent 
means of spiritualizing human nature. 
It easily inspires the heart with di- 
vine influence. The Lord says, 
“ There are some who always chant 
my name, prostrate themselves before 
Me, and worship Me with devotion, 
ever united with Me. With their 
minds fixed on Me, and their lives 
centred in Me, enlightening each 
other, ever conversing about Me, they 
live in perpetual bliss. To them ever 
united with Me, worshipping Me with 
love, I give true knowledge, by which 
they come to Me. Out of pure com- 
passion for them, I dispel the dark- 
ness of ignorance by the light of wis- 
dom ” (X: 9-11; IX: 14). Thus de- 
votion leads to true knowledge and 
wisdom. Devotion dispels ignorance 
(avidya) and the light of wisdom 
floods the soul. The Lord says, “ A 
person suffused with the spirit of 
God and with a tranquil soul and a 
good will to all beings, obtains sup- 
reme devotion to Me. By devotion 
he knows Me in essence, and enters 
into my being” (XVIII: 54-55). 
Thus devolion gi cs rise to true 
knowledge of God, and this knowledge 


brings about perfect communion be- 
tween the devotee and God. 

Kinds of Devotees 

The Gita recognises four kinds ol 
devotees: (1) the distressed, (2) the 
inquisitive, (3) the selfish, and 
(4) the wise. These four classes pf 
persons are devoted to God. The dis- 
tressed pray to God for deliverance 
from distress. The inquisitive adore 
God with the object of knowing Him. 
The selfish pray to Him for the at- 
tainment of objects of desire. The 
wise who know God are devoted to 
Him (VII: 16). Of these four class- 
es of devotees the distressed arc on 
the lowest plane. They cannot de- 
liver themselves from distress, so 
they invoke (lie aid of God for deli- 
verance. The selfish pray to God to 
satisfy their cravings. They are on a 
higher plane. They deliberately pray 
to God to fulfil their desires for 
worldly enjoyments. Their devotion 
is temporary. It lasts as long as their 
cravings for worldly enjoyments last. 
The inquisitive pray to God in order 
to know Him. Their devotion is on 
a higher plane. They have no mean 
selfish end. They seek light and wis- 
dom from God not to help them in 
worldly affairs but in religious pur- 
suits. They invoke the aid of God 
for spiritual enlightenment. So their 
devotion is superior to that of the 
distressed and the selfish. The wise 
have deep faith in the existence and 
perfection of God. They have know- 
ledge of God. The Lord says, “ Of 
them the wise devotee is ever united 
with Me and is attached to Me with 
a single-minded devotion. I am ex- 
ceedingly dear to him and he also 
is dear to me ” (VII: 17 ). The Gita 
docs not advocate irrational emotion- 
alism. It preaches the cult of de* 
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votion enlightened V true knowledge. 
True devotion is not blind faith. 
It is enlightened by knowledge. 
It is not mere faith. It is knowing 
love of God. The Lord says, “All 
these kinds of devotees are noble; but 
the wise devotee is verily Myself, 
being eternally united with Me, he 
abides in Me, the highest goal ” 
(VII: 18). Prof. Radhakrishnan 
truly observes: “ The Gita has not 
the weakness of emotional religions 
which deny knowledge and will for 
the sake of love. While all devotees 
arc dear to the Lord, the possessor 
of wisdom is the dearest of all. The 
other three classes of devotees — the 
suffering, the seeker of knowledge and 
the selfish — may have petty aims 
and cease to love God when their de- 
sires are fulfilled, but the seer 
worships him ever in purity of 
spirit. Bhakti, or intense love for 
God, becomes then a fire, scorching, 
burning and consuming all limits of 
individuality; the vision of truth is 
revealed. Without this restraint of 
the spiritual truth, the Gita religion 
might lapse into emotionalism, and 
devotion itself might become a mere 
carnival of feeling.” (Indian Philo- 
sophy, Vol. I, p. 564). 

The virtues to be cultivated 

BY A DEVOTEE 

A devotee should cultivate good- 
will to all beings. His heart should 
lie full of the milk of human kind- 
ness. He should be friendly to all 
human beings, and compassionate to 
all animals. He should do no harm 
to anyone, in thought, word, or deed. 
He should not be a source of danger 
in any one. Nor should any one be 
a source of danger to him. He should 
be forgiving to evildoers. He should 
IVe ™ perfect peace and' amity with 
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the whole sentient creation (XII: 
13 & 15). 

A devotee should cultivate perfect 
equanimity of mind. He should not 
be elated by success or dejected by 
failure. He should not crave for any- 
thing; nor should ho grieve over any- 
thing. He should not covet or miss 
anything. He should renounce good 
and evil. He should treat his friends 
and foes alike. He should accept 
praise or reproach with equal com- 
posure of mind. He should put up 
with heat and cold, pleasure and 
pain, joy and sorrow, with supreme 
unconcern (XII: 13 & 17-19). 

A devotee should cultivate content- 
ment. He should rest contented with 
whatever comes to him unsolicited. 
He should feel quite at home every- 
where, with no home to call his own 
(XII: 14 & 19). 

A devotee should cultivate firmness 
of mind. He should have firm re- 
solution in the pursuit of the supreme 
goal. He should constantly exert 
himself, to realise the highest good. 
He should have unflinching devotion 
to God, who is the supreme goal 
(XII: 14 & 20). 

A devotee should cultivate a spirit 
of independence. He should not de- 
pend on anything or anybody. He 
should rise above all circumstances. 
He should cultivate purity, dutiful- 
ness, indifference, and tranquillity 
(XII: 16). 

A devotee should cultivate passion- 
lessness. He should be free from all 
attachment for worldly objects. He 
should purge off all egoism. He 
should be free from the sense of ‘ me 
and mine.’ He should renounce all 
worldly efforts bom of attachment 
and restlessness. He should be free 
from joy, anger, fear and anxiety. He 
should direct all his attachment and 
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devotion to God (XII: & 16). 

A devotee should do everything for 
God. He should dedicate the fruits 
of all his actions to God. He should 
consecrate all his actions to Him. 
He should live a life completely de- 
dicated to God. He should live, move, 
and have his being in God. His life 
should be firmly rooted in God (XII: 
10 - 11 ). 

Man and God 

A devotee enters into the very heart 
of God. And God also enters into the 
heart of the devotee. God is dear to 
the devotee. The devotee also is 
dear to God. The Lord says, “He 
who is devoted to Me and fixes his 
mind and reason on Me, is dear to 
Me” (XII: 14). “My devotee is dear 
to Me” (XII: 16,17, 19). “Those who 
are devoted to Me, the supreme goal, 
and endued with faith, arc excessive- 
ly dear to Me" (XII: 20). “The 
wise devotee with unswerving devotion 
is dear to Me; I am excessively dear 
to him ” (VII: 17). 

“ The worshippers of gods go to 
the gods, but my devotees come unto 
Me” (VII: 23). “Those who wor- 
ship me with devotion, abide in Me, 
and I abide in them” (IX: 2; XII: 
8). Devotion is intense love. It pre- 
supposes duality of God and the hu- 
man spirit. The ultimate goal of 
devotional love is perfect communion 
but not identity. 

God is always at the service of 
man. He is ever ready to minister 
to the needs of his devotee. Those 
who always think of God, without 
thinking of any other, and are always 
united with Him, arc waited upon by 
God Himself. He supplies them all 
their needs— food, clothing, and shel- 
ter (IX: 22). They are in the care 
of God Himself. ITie invisible hand 


of God protects them at every mo* 
ment. His benign grace is showered 
upon them and drenches their very 
being. 

» 

' TheGbace of God 

In the cult of Bhakti faith, know- 
ledge, devotion and beatitude depend 
upon the grace of God. They cannot 
be achieved by man himself by self- 
exertion. They cannot be earned by 
the study of the Vedas, moral eleva- 
tion, penances, religious rites, medi- 
tation, or the like. They are given 
to man by God through His grace. 
They cannot be attained by physical, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual at- 
tainments. 

Faith is the beginning of devotion, 
and this faith is given by God to 
man and made firm in him (VII: 21). 
Firm faith is a gift of God. lie gives 
faitli and devotion to the aspiring 
soul, which ultimately leads to true 
knowledge. It is God Himself who, 
out of pure compassion, dispels the 
darkness of ignorance and illumines 
the soul with wisdom. God Himself, 
by His infinite grace, admits the de- 
votee into His fellowship and eternal 
bliss. The grace of God is the first 
and last word in the cult of Bhakti. 
It is the eternal bed-rock of the re- 
ligion of love (X: 11; XVIII: 56, 62, 
66 & 73). 

The Path of Bhakti is the 

HIGHEST OF ALL 

The cult of devotion is the best of 
all cults. The Lord says, “ The 
Yogin is greater than ascetics; he is 
greater than men of wisdom. He is 
greater than men of action. And 
among the Yogins he who is full of 
faith and with his mind entirely fixed 
on Me, adores Me, is most completely 
united with Me” (VI: 46-47). Thus 
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those who follow the path of devo- 
tion are superior to those who follow 
the path of action, knowledge, and 
Yoga. 

•' “ Knowledge and action are moti- 
vated by egoism and pnde. But de- 
votion is meek and humble. So 
knowledge and action cannot excite 
God’s compassion. Those who are 
humble in spirit throw themselves 
entirely at the mercy of God, bring 
down the grace of God on them. 
They are blessed with love of God.” 
(Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. II; 
Author’s article on the Bhagavata 
Religion, p. 63). 

The Path of Devotion 

IS OPEN TO ALL 

God is the God of love. Love 
knows no caste, creed, character, or 
sex. So the path of devotion is open 
to all. None can deny anybody the 
right to love God. 

The Lord says, “ Even if a person 
of the vilest conduct worships me 
with undivided devotion, he should 
be regarded as a saint, for he has 
well fixed his mind on Me. He 
quickly becomes a virtuous soul and 
attains everlasting peace. 0 Arjuna, 
this is My word of promise: My de- 
votee never perishes. Even persons 
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of sinful origin attain the highest 
goal by taking refuge in Me alone ” 
(IX: 30-32). All persons without 
distinctions of caste or sex attain God 
by unflinching devotion to Him. 

Even the most sinful are purged, of 
their sins when they are overwhelmed 
with the consciousness of their sins and 
throw themselves in utter humility 
of spirit on the saving grace of God 
for deliverance. They are humbled 
by their sense of sin and surrender 
themselves completely to God, who 
floods their souls with light and love 
and transforms them with the magic 
touch of His infinite love. They are 
sanctified and inspired with the love 
of God. The sense of righteousness 
very often generates false pride and 
egoism which set up a barrier 
between man and God. Egoism 
separates man from God. The 
sinful, keenly conscious of their 
utterly depraved nature, are devoid 
of egoism. They can easily surrender 
themselves to God, who is ever ready 
to help the seeking souls. God loves 
humility of spirit and absolute sur- 
render. And these are offered by 
sinners to God. So they arc saved 
by Him. Let us all unreservedly 
surrender ourselves to God and seek 
His grace, and we shall be saved. 


GOD IS LOVE : LOVE IS GOD 


BY Dr. M. HAFIZ SYED.M.A, Ph.D., D.Litt. 

If the one had not willed to be many, For the sake of manifestation the 
there would have been no emanation, One limitless Being has, for the time 
no manifestation and no creation; being, limited Itself. This process 
there would have been no plurality of limitation in Mayavic forms, 
of lives, no separation, no multiplicity matter, time and space, may be called 
of forms, no g gniam, no pain, no Involution of the One in the 
suffering, no joy and happiness. Many. 
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As the nature of the One Supreme 
Reality is bliss, one of its most shin* 
ing and outstanding characteristics is 
love. It is this cementing power of 
love that is holding the earth and 
heavens together. It is by virtue of 
this magnetic force that all the ele- 
ments of nature coalesce and cohere 
together. From the lower to the 
higher region of the phenomenal 
world, be it mineral, vegetable or ani- 
mal kingdom, everywhere without an 
exception, it is the law of love that 
operates in various forms of attrac- 
tion, sympathy and mutual aid. 

Creation of physical forms, bodies 
and vestures would not have been 
possible without the all-dominating 
influence of love. 

Propagation of species, creation 
and the continuance of the human 
race would have come to an end 
without it. 

It not only creates but preserves. 
During the whole process of involu- 
tion, love appears in the form of at- 
tachment to the outer form; but it is 


this clinging to the physical form 
that helps to develop in an individual 
and a family germs of unselfishness 
and service. The same process of 
unselfishness is continued and deve. 
loped to fuller extent on the upward 
path of evolution. The more evolved 
a person is, the more unselfish he is 
in his love. In the measure of his 
unselfishness his power of love ■ is 
weighed. It is the power of love that 
expands his consciousness and 
deepens his feeling and endows him 
with the sense of sacrifice and service. 
When love is seriously and assidu- 
ously cultivated in various ways and 
in diverse relations, it trains the 
individual to develop what is called 
universal love, which leads him on 
to union with God— the goal of hu- 
man effort and struggle. 

Under the force of spiritual al- 
chemy, what was attachment to the 
fonn, on the path of forthgoing, has 
been now transformed into one- 
pointed, unswerving devotion to the 
One Life indwelling in all forms— 
the Soul of all souls. 



GENETIC STUDY OF MYSTIC EXPERIENCE 

BY DAVID MALAIPERUMAN, M.A., Ph.D. 

[Religion is a personal experience and a social influence. Mysticism is the 
technique and interpretation of the higher expressions of personal experience in the 
field of religion. It is therefore as old as religious consciousness itself. In the West 
it has a long history from the Greek Mysteries through the Desert Fathers and great 
Christian Saints down to the recent times. Arabia, Persia, China and India also have 
had legions of mystics. At the dawn of the industrial age, when religion was well-nigh 
reduced to a social welfare scheme mysticism in the West entered poetry, wherefrom 
it emerged into the scientific world as a sort of abnormal psychology in religion— to be 
suspected by science and despised by religion. However the truth in mysticism has 
been reassereted throughout the ages. It is now recognised as a universal phenomenon 
that has evoked widespread interest, and the brilliant writings of Underhill, Huge!, 
Inge and a host of others have not only dispelled the suspicious odour that has been 
dinging to it but also brought it to the focus of investigation and edentifio study. 
People are not wanting who assert that if any part of religion ia to prove it* worth in 
the crycible of scientific test it is mysticism alone. No wonder therefore that such an 
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important subject is studied from new viewpoints and approached from fresh angles. 
Dr. M&laiperuman’s short article is a clear and sufficiently documented 'study of 


mysticism from the anthropologic viewpoint. 

There are two schools of thought, 
one emphasizing the instinctive basis 
of religious experience and the other 
the social aspect of religious expe- 
rience. Both assumptions may be 
carried to excess. Dean Inge refers 
to a deep-seated religious instinct or 
a faculty of faith. 1 With regard to 
the instinctive craving for religion, the 
Psalmist may be quoted: “Like as the 
hart desireth the water-brooks: so 
longeth my soul after thee, 0 God. 
My soul is athirst for God, yea, even 
for the living God.” 2 

Prominence has been given to 
different instincts or impulses (to 
use a more modern term) as the basis 
of religion. The Freudian emphasis 
on sex and Trotter's 3 preference to 
the herd-instinct are examples. 
Others trace it to the instinct of 
self-preservation and posit a provi- 
dence-element. All these theories 
have a partial measure of .factual 
basis but none of these primary im- 
pulses by itself can explain the roots 
of religious experience. Frazer 4 re- 
cognizes a complexity of instincts, 
besides that of food or self-preserva- 
tion, *• which have exerted a power- 
ful influence in touching his imagi- 
nation and stimulating his energies, 
and so have contributed to build up 
tlie complex fabric of religion.” 

Durkheim is the foremost represen- 
tative of the school which emphasizes 

1 W. R. Inge, Faith and Us Psychology, 
London: Duckworth & Co. 1909, p. 145. 

"Psalms 42: 1, 2. 

*N. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in 
Peace and War , Macmillan, New York, 1917. 

J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Mac- 
millan, New York, p. vii. 

95 


—The Editors. 1 

group consciousness. One will get 
the impression from Durkheim of a 
group of primitive tribes or savages 
out in the open going through certain 
ceremonials best calculated to the 
interests of the group and receiving 
from these group activities certain 
social concepts. The priority of ori- 
gins over the social situations must 
be taken into consideration. Facts 
would point to a genesis which ante- 
cedcs social consciousness. The re- 
ligious practices and beliefs of the 
group, however, are related to im- 
pulses, together with other innate 
tendencies of a more individual cha- 
racter. Adjustment of primitive man 
to the environment, human, non-hu- 
man and super-human, was more or 
less impulsive to begin with. He re- 
acted without having in mind any 
conception of self-conscious insight or 
purpose. The impulsive emotional 
reaction of primitive man in the face 
of the forces of Nature was indeed 
prior to his definite conceptualization 
of these forces. 

The core of religious experience is 
mystical. The roots of religious ex- 
periences are as much individual as 
they are social and the former ante- 
cedes the latter. That it is through 
the instinctive psycho-biological re- 
actions, rather than through social 
values, that the religious thrill first 
finds entrance will be evident from 
the study of the origin of the primi- 
tive concept of MANA, which signi- 
fies the emotional reaction to the un- 
known and mysterious complexity of 
the surrounding universe. It refers 
to the reaction of early mail to the 
unknown t a psycho-biological re- 
action free from theorizing or 
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questioning, the thrill yielding exal- 
tation, elation and fear. His reaction 
to the unknown forces of Nature, such 
as lightning, thunder, meteors, eclip- 
ses, floods, earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions, was as a contestant in the 
struggle for existence. This was an 
organic and physiological or impul- 
sive reaction rather than intellectual 
or rational behaviour. 

At a later stage, ideas of benevo- 
lent and malevolent, sacred and pro- 
fane, developed. Mana is something 
which distinguishes the super-usual 
from the usual, that power which 
makes objects cither dangerous, 
effective or uncanny. The notion of 
this impersonal force may be regard- 
ed as the direct result of man’s first 
and* most unreflcctive reactions to the 
world. 5 The roots of religious expe- 
rience may be traced to the emotio- 
nal reaction of primitive man to the 
universe which so overwhelmed him 
with a sense of mystery. Mana is 
the direct objectivation of the reli- 
gious emotion. The techniques used 
to relate oneself with the Mana force 
were mechanical to begin with. But 
to the extent that this force becomes 
personified and Gods develop, an 
effort is made to establish personal 
relations in order to come into direct 
contact with this power. Through 
dance, ceremonials and various cults 
primitive man felt a sense of self- 
enlargement, a consciousness of being 
lifted out of his prosaic everyday 
life into an exalted mental state. 
Likewise, during fasts, long vigils, 
frenzied dancing, men have claimed 
an experience of contact with this 
“outer” reality and have tried to 
cultivate the experience. 

'Irving King, Development oj Religion, 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1910, p. 145. 


We may trace mysticism to the 
Mana conoept. Etymologically the 
word “mysticism” is closely related 
to mystery. From time immemorial 
man has reacted with a sense of awe, 
a feeling of insecurity, with a shudder 
and wonder, in the face of mysterious 
phenomena. It is not the mere un- 
familiarity of facts “ fuzzy with 
mystery ” which initiates mystical 
reaction. Rather mystical experience 
is awareness of that, for which the 
existing equipment of organized ha- 
bits and impulses is not sufficient to 
make adequate adjustment. Features 
of the environment and intricacy of 
stimuli are found to be too over- 
whelming for specific response. 

There arc various ways whereby 
one may react to the complexity of 
environmental stimuli: (a) through 
fanciful and w'ishful thinking; 
(6) through intelligent inquiry; 
(c) with strong emotion, such as love, 
fear, awe, and reverence, but with 
minimum of imaginative construction. 
In the first instance, through fantasy 
and imagination, the complexity of 
environmental stimuli may attain in 
the imagination the status of a spirit 
endowed with characteristics, and 
thus gain the semblance of reality 
with which one’s organized behaviour 
can deal. In the second case, Mana 
may be the starting point of rational 
or self-conscious orientation to the 
world. On the other hand, mystical 
reaction exists where the subject docs 
not bring the uninterpreted stimuli 
into the form of familiar objects, but 
reacts without understanding. Thus 
we may trace back to the concept of 
Mana the roots of myth, of science 
and of mysticism. But despite the 
development of myth and science 
there always remain areas of expe- 
rience which thwart and baffle and 
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seem to withstand the effort to re- 
duce them to familiar simplicity. 
These remain as a hinterland of 
mystery which challenges mankind. 
When one reacts with love or strong 
emotion to this area of experience 
one may be said to be mystical. 
What can be understood passes into 
the heritage of knowledge. What is 
not understood is ordinarily ignored. 
But when it docs arouse emotional 
response without understanding, we 
have mystical experience. 

The development of Hindu mysti- 
cism , 6 for instance, will indicate the 
evolution of the mystical element 
from the Maria concept to the highest 
types. The early settlers on the 
plains of Hindustan found themselves 
in a mystery -laden environment. 
The forces of nature to which they re- 
acted with a sense of wonder, awe 
and suspense led to the creation 
of various ministrants who were in 
course of time deified and dis- 
tinguished as Devas and Asuras. 
Sacrifices were offered to placate the 
deities. Sacrificial mysticism belongs 

®H. Pi rear, Hindu Mysticism , London, 
Kegan Pan!, Trench & Co.. 1934. 


to this level. The first dawn of 
mystic life begins with the sublima- 
tion of nature— the rising of the sun 
in all its glory, the silvery rays of 
the moon, the rainbow, the hovering 
of dark clouds, the flash of lightning 
or the tremor of thunder. These fea- 
tures have a halo of mystery and 
carried to the soul the message of a 
new life. 

In the natural course of events, 
these unknown forces were endowed 
with an 41 over-soul ” or Atman, the 
all-pervading spirit which displaced 
the plurality of deities. The indivi- 
dual began to identify himself with 
the cosmic spirit. This stage is that 
of Upanishadic mysticism. Various 
techniques were later developed by 
different schools to gain communion 
with the deepest reality of the uni- 
verse. Nurtured in the Upanishadic 
spirit arose the great Bhaktas in 
later times who soared to sublime 
levels of consciousness. Since mysti- 
cism is an attempt to deal with that 
which lies beyond man's ordinary 
equipment, it has claimed for its for- 
mulations an authority and sanctity 
altogether above reason. 


THE STORY OP THE BAHAI MOVEMENT— II 

BAHA ULLAH— THE SPLENDOUR OF GOD 
BY AGA SYED IBRAHIM (DARA) 

[Students of religious history are aware of the metaphysical blossoming of the 
Semitic Islam in Persia, producing a vigorous type of spiritual mysticism ca'Ied Sufism, 
Much has notable resemblances to Vedanta. In Western Asia, Iran has been the 
cradle of religious aspiration and thought for over a couple of millenniums, and we 
*nay say that Bahaism, a development of the last century, is one of the latest phases 
0 Iranian religion. This Movement., one of religious and even social and perhaps 
po ltical importance, has boiled over the boundaries of Persia, gaining ground in Turkey 
- . Africa, and has claimed several adherents from among the rationalists of the 
cciaent as a religion of humanity. Bahaism is not an abrupt emergence; it is the 
ucome of the theological implications of the Shiite Faith which believes in Imams 
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endowed with superhuman wisdom and spiritual perfection and who act as the 
channel of Divine grace. The last Imam having retired from ^mortal ]ten without a 
successor is supposed to act through intermediaries or ‘ gates ’ or Babs in bringing down 
to man the light of Divine wisdom. Bahaism has its root in this faith as its history 
reveals. The following interesting sketch of the Movement is by one who is a keen 
student of Islamic spiritual culture and a Sadhaka of Sree Aurobindo’s Ashrama. 
—The Editors.] 


The persecution of the Babis con- 
tinued even after the death of Bab. 
In 1851 A.D., two years after the 
martyrdom of Bab, a great calamity 
fell upon his followers. A fanati- 
cal Babi, whose mind had become 
unbalanced by seeing the cruelties 
inflicted on his brother believers and 
the cruel death of his own master 
who too was a Babi, made an at- 
tempt on the life of the Shah, fool- 
ishly thinking that he could thereby 
improve the situation. This man 
fired at the Shah when he was go- 
ing out in a State procession. The 
shot missed its aim, and the man 
was arrested on the spot by the 
attendants of the Shah, and killed 
immediately. This unfortunate in- 
cident gave the excuse to the Mullas 
to denounce the movement of the 
Babis as not only outrageous to the 
Islamic faith but also to dub it as 
a revolutionary political movement 
aiming to overthrow the government. 
Then began “ a terrible outburst 
of persecution, torture, and martyr- 
dom ”. Orders were given to plunder 
and persecute the Babis, and thou- 
sands of them, men, women and 
children were mercilessly put to 
death. The Babis, following the ins- 
tructions of Bab to abstain from 
retaliation, showed great heroic cou- 
rage in their patient self-sacrifice. 
They were not only fearless in the 
face of death but tried to do good 
in return for evil. For example, when 
suddenly people rushed into some 
Babi’s house with drawn swords to 
slaughter the inmates they stood 


fearless and calm and spoke gentle 
words to them and even offered 
sweets and drink to the murderers. 1 
The accounts of the behaviour of the 
Babis even under such provocation 
is an immortal record of heroic devo- 
tion, faitli and sacrifice about which 
Professor Brown of Cambridge wrote: 
“ They may perhaps be paralleled in 
history but cannot be surpassed. ” 
“ This was the beginning of the season 
of the most bloody massacres and 
horrible torture of the believers. 
Even to be suspected of being a Babi 
was, in many cases, sufficient to 
cause the extinction of the whole 
family. ” 2 It is estimated that during 


l From a discourse of Abdul Baha in 
London, given in The Light of the World . 
p. 41. 

2 C. M Remmy : The Bahai Movevuvl. 
To give an idea of the fiendish tor lures 
to which some Bahais wore 1 submitted the 
following story related by Abdul Baha 
at Paris will suffice: 

“ I wish to tell you the story of* two 
martyrs; one was a Persian noble man, 

a favourite at court known throughout 

the country. It was discovered that he was 
a follower of Baha Ullah. This glorious 
man was taken into custody and in com- 
pany of another was thrown into prison 
without food or water. . . .On the fourth day 
they were taken out of the prison and two 
bears were made to dance before them; 
also several monkeys were brought in 
order to humiliate them. Solomon Khan 
and his friend were taken into a room; 
their breasts lacerated and in the yawning 
apertures lighted candles were placed — ■ ■ 
then they started on parade through the 
town. Solomon Khan looking about him 
said * There is no need for such commotion, 
why such ado about our death? Venly 
this is our wedding feast and we e*® 
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those two years, 1861 and 1862 A.D., 
from thirty to forty thousand Babis 
lost their lives. 

In the midst of this dark cyclone of 
bloodshed, a youth of a wealthy and 
noble family of Tehran came for- 
ward as a leader. His name was 
Mirza Hosain Ali Noori, who 
later on came to be known by the 
name of Baha Ullah. Born in 
1817 A.D., he was then about 34 
years old, and had been an ardent 
supporter of Bab since the very be- 
ginning of the movement. Though 
he and Bab had never met personally, 
Bab had written many letters to him 
from his prison, and just before his 
martyrdom sent him his ring and 
all his writings with secret instruc- 
tions. Baha Ullah was famous from 
his very boyhood for his goodness, 
piety and love, and in Tehran he 
was called * father of the poor. 1 
He was soon arrested by the govern- 
ment, along with his many followers, 
and thrown into a dark damp cell 
of the prison with a heavy chain 
round his neck which fastened him 
and many others together. They 

happy.’ Accompanied by a band and 
followed by people they were paraded 
through the bazars and streets of the city. 
People pi-irked them with long needles, 
saying 4 Dance for us!’ With unflinching 
courage and exultant joy they walked 

along from morn till eve When the 

candles burnt down they wore renewed by 

the jailors Finally they arrived at 

the outer gate of the city whore each 

was cut jjpto four pieces This story 

will be fqpnd in a history compiled by an 
enemy of 4his cause, for all has been re- 
corded by ^Shah’s historians. At the end 
the historian jjays of Solomon Khan, * This 
man was possessed by an evil spirit/ 
Ponder on this story that you may under- 
stand the mystic f power of sacrifice, of 
faithfulness, how these martyrs were stirr- 
ed by the good news of the new dawn.” 


remained there for four months, sub- 
ject to all manner of insults and 
cruelties; and, though the govern- 
ment could not bring a single charge 
against him to prove that he had 
political intentions, he was deprived 
of all his land and property and 
threatened with death. All the 
efforts of his influential family to 
release him proved fruitless; “ but 
through the intercession bf the 
Russian ambassador and other per- 
sons of influence his punishment was 
commuted to banishment, and he 
was carried under an escort of 
soldiers to Bagdad beyond the 
borders of Persia.”' 1 “ The Russian 
ambassador visited the Shah twenty 
times before he could achieve this 
object.'’ 4 

At Bagdad he was kept under 
police watch, but was allowed to 
meet others. Here Baha Ullah preach- 
ed to those that came to meet him, 
and instilled courage and faith in all 
his followers. After the long period 
of the above-mentioned massacres, 
which lasted over an year, the Babi 
movement had lost its vitality and 
was in danger of splitting up into 
sects. All those that had met Bab 
personally and understood his teach- 
ings having been slain, few remained 
that had any real knowledge of it. 
The writings of Bab too were difficult 
to obtain and none knew the authen- 
tic ones from those that passed as his. 
Besides this, a sect was forming which 
believed that Bab himself was the 
Manifestation and they needed no 
other after him. Baha Ullah tried 
to clear these and other difficulties by 

%i A Heavenly Vista by Louis G. Gre- 
gorv. 

4 For details of the interview vide Healen 
S. Goodhall A Ella Goodiiall Cooper: The 
Daily Lessons al Acca , p. 58. 
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his patient and untiring work. He 
sent inspired workers and personal 
messages of strength and faith and 
wrote books such as The Hidden 
Words, which are claimed to be re- 
vealed. This particular book was re- 
vealed at Bagdad but was kept 
hidden and secret and had no more 
than three copies till he was there. 
George 0. Latimer writes, regarding 
his literary ability: “ Baha Ullah, 
though a person of noble family, 
never studied in any school, nor as- 
sociated with learned men of religion; 
yet he manifested such knowledge 
and perfection that all people of 
Persia marvelled at his wisdom, while 
his enemies spoke of him as Renowned 
Baha Ullah.”* Baha Ullah one day 
suddenly retired into some solitary 
retreat in the mountain and nobody 
could discover where he was. Here 
he remained deeply absorbed in con- 
templation for two years, and never 
came out to his disciples even once 
during this period. Even his closest 
friend did not know his place of re- 
tirement. When he came out after 
two years their happiness knew no 
bounds and the event was celebrated 
with great rejoicings and 4 show ' of 
eastern pomp. 

Baha Ullah brought with him a 
reserve of calm strength and peace. 
His words had the power to unveil 
the mysteries of the soul. The fame 
of Baha Ullah had by this time 
reached Persia and Arabia and 
notable visitors began to come from 
those places. Even learned scholars 
of renown came to get their various 
difficulties solved; and they all went 
back with their doubts resolved and 
minds inspired by the contact they 
had with the four* of inexhaustible 


• The Call of God . 


wisdom. These events were watched 
by the Mullas, who once more began 
to agitate against him. They made 
the Persian Government write to the 
Sultan of Turkey, in whose jurisdic- 
tion he w T as, to call him to Constanti- 
nople. After some diplomatic corre- 
spondence between the two Govern- 
ments, “ a settlement was arrived .at 
by which Baha Ullah was to proceed 
to Constantinople and there await 
the pleasure of the Ottoman Sultan.” 0 
At this news there was a great con- 
sternation among his followers and 
many of them resolved not to leave 
him and to share his difficulties and 
fate. 

Before his departure to Constanti- 
nople Baha Ullah visited the garden 
of El Rizwan at a short distance from 
Bagdad with some of his chosen fol- 
lowers and there encamped for twelve 
days. Here* he made the declaration 
that- he was the Manifestation, whose 
coming Bab had announced. One 
of his followers describes him at this 
occasion thus, “ His proclamation 
was made with the certainty of the 
immediate knowledge and Divine 
understanding Brilliant, sponta- 

neous, mighty, he was like a conscious 
sun bursting on the dark dead world. 
Verily in future these rays are to be 
the healing of the nations.” 7 The first 
one to accept him was his oldest son 
Abbas EfTendi, who was later on 
known as Abdul Baha and also as 
the Branch (of the Divine tree). This 
Manifestation took place in the year 
1863 A.D., nineteen years after Bab 
had made his famous proclamation. 
It was kept secret to avoid the wrath 
of the enemies and the secret was 


*A Heavenly Vista , p. 6. 

7 Isabel Fraser Chamberlain: Divine 
Common sense From the world's greatest 
prisoner to his prison friends . p.5- 
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confided only to the most trusted of 
the devotees. 

After this Babism slowly began to 
change into Bahaism and the Babis 
into Bahais. Bab's movement was 
more or less confined to Islamic 
countries only but Baha Ullah pro- 
claimed that Bahaism was for the 
whole world, the East as well as the 
West. It aimed at the unification of 
the people of countries throughout the 
world into one spiritual brotherhood. 
It advocated kindness and love to- 
wards all and utter tolerance of all 
other religions which were true in 
their time and came from God. 
Compulsory education and a common 
language were considered necessary, 
and complete equality was given to 
women. Bahaism had its deeper spi- 
ritual and mystic side too which can 
be found in the book The Seven 
Valleys by Baha Ullah. Kitab ai 
Akdas ( The Book of Laws) and 
Kitab ai Ighan (The Book of Certi- 
tude) lay down the principal rules 
and the general doctrine. They have 
all been translated into English by 
various authors. 

After this historic declaration Baha 
Ullah and his large group of followers 
proceeded to Constantinople travel- 
ling by caravan through Irak and 
Asia Minor, and then by sea to 
Turkey. At Constantinople they were 
detained for five months under official 
surveillance, and then sent under 
guard to Adrianoplc which was con- 
sidered “ far removed from the world 
which their cause was agitating." 
Baha Ullah remained for five years at 
Adrianople. Here too he wrote books 
find sent messengers to various coun- 
tries both of Europe and Asia who 
Rpread in the world the news of his 
Manifestation. This was still not 
quite an open secret and the work of 


propagation was entrusted only to the 
reliable devotees. In his later years 
at this town Baha Ullah made it pub- 
lic by writing personal messages and 
letters to all the crowned heads of 
Europe and Asia. These letters are 
called the Tablets of Baha Ullah. In 
these he declared that “ for the sake 
of Eternal love to His creatures He 
had turned His footsteps from the in- 
visible to the visible world and veiled 
his splendour in the body of dust.’ 1 
Like Christ he invited them to par- 
take of the Divine Supper. These 
Tablets also contain various advices 
on matters of Government as well as 
on religion. They were asked not to 
rule harshly and unjustly and to ab- 
stain from war and bloodshed. 

These Tablets could not be sent 
from Adrianople but were later on 
despatched with trusted messengers 
from Acca. 

After five years at Adrianople the 
Government thought it better to send 
him to a still remoter place. Baha 
Ullah was thereupon separated from 
many of his followers, and his own 
family and very close devotees were 
sent as prisoners to the fortress of 
Acca. The following quotation from 
Paul Kingston Dealy 8 regarding the 
place is interesting, and it also shows 
with what an ardent and sacred spirit 
these Christian disciples of Baha Ullah 
adored him. lie writes: — “ Regard- 
ing the prophecies concerning the 
place and the time of the Lord's com- 
ing, we shall quote a few passages to 
show that the events we have so far 
related are in exact accord with the 
scriptures. We read in Hosca, Chap- 
ter 2 Verse 15: 1 And I will give her 
the vineyards from thence and the 

• Dawn of Knowledge and Most Great 
Peace, p. 22. 
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valley of Achor for a door of hope; 
and she shall sing there as in the days 
of her youth and as in the day when 
she came out of the land of Egypt.’ 
And in Isiah 65: 10, 1 And Sharon 
shall be a fold of flocks, and the valley 
of Achor the place for the herds to 
lie down in, for my people they have 

sought me’ accordingly Achor is to 

be a door of hope for the people of 
God; a place for his people to lie 
down in, who have diligently sought 
Him; where they have rest in true 
knowledge of God; and through 
which door shall go forth the uplifting 
Word to the uttermost part of the 

earth This is the same Acre 

mentioned in history, that Richard 

Coeur de Lion with his French 

allies, besieged for two years from 
1187 A.D., during the holy wars of 
the Crusade. It was at this same 
Acre where Napoleon Bonaparte met 
his real defeat in 1799 A.D., as re- 
corded among his sayings ; ‘ The 
slightest circumstance produced the 
greatest events,’ said Napoleon. TIad 
St. Jean Acre fallen, I should have 
changed the face of the world.’ And 
again, ‘The fate of the East lay in 
that small town’.” Whatever its histo- 
rical background be, the fact was that 
this remote and extremely unhealthy 
fortress had been used as a place of 
exile. The Sultan of Turkey sent to 
this place his worst criminals and poli- 
tical opponents. ” The deadly climate 
of that fever-stricken rock slowly but 
surely accomplished the desired des- 
truction of many of these unfortunate 
ones.” It was clear that the Govern- 
ment intended to put an end to the 
life of Baha Ullah by his move. The 
instructions sent to the Governor 
were also very severe. He was told 
that they were ‘‘Criminals, mur- 
derers, nihilists and thieves, and must 


be allowed no concessions and liber- 
ties of any sort.” 

The party of 150 members, includ- 
ing men, women and children, were all 
consigned into two rooms in the 
racks, within the prison fortress. The 
food was not only poor but insufficient 
and unhealthy. Water was drawn 
from a ‘ fever-, stricken well.’ Soon 
many fell ill of malaria, typhoid and 
dysentery; but through the blessings 
of Baha Ullah and tireless nursing of 
Abdul Baha and others nearly all of 
them recovered. In this large group 
there were only six deaths in all, 
while a large number of the soldiers 
and the guard died. It was a period 
of extreme hardship and tests. A 
small son of Baha Ullah fell down 
from the terrace (which was the only 
place to get fresh air) and began vo- 
miting blood. The condition was 
hopeless and death only a matter of 
few hours. Baha Ullah went to him 
and asked “ Do you want to live or 
die?” To the surprise of all, this 
brave boy replied, “ I do not fear 
death but I want that the visitors who 
come to see you be allowed to do so.” 
This reply melted even the hearts of 
the authorities. The boy died to the 
great sorrow of his father and mother. 

At this period a number of visitors 
were coming from distant countries, 
but the authorities could allow only 
a few to meet Baha Ullah. Others 
had to return after a sight of him 
through the barred window of the 
prison. There was no possibility of 
any communication with the outside 
world. The supervision was so strict 
that every loaf of bread that came 
from outside was cut open to see that 
it contained no hidden message. 

Two years after their arrival, be- 
cause of a war, the tower of Acca was 
mobilized and all the Barracks were 
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needed for the army. Thai Baha Ullah 
was allowed to shift to a house out- 
side the prison, but within the forti- 
fications. Here he found greater 
comfort and peace when some lenient 
Governor came. He allowed him 
greater liberties; while a stricter one 
made conditions very much the same 
as before. Here too an official guard 
was at the gate and four soldiers used 
to accompany the person who went 
daily to the market to get provisions. 
It was here that Baha Ullah met 
most of his visitors that came from 
Europe and America and also from 
the eastern countries. Many of these 
have written their impressions in 
glowing terms and there arc many 
books on the subject. Professor 
Brown of Cambridge describes his 
visit to Acea in very high terms. The 
following passage gives his impres- 
sions of Baha Ullah : — 

“ At Behje was I installed 

as a guest, in the very midst of all 
that Babism accounts most noble and 
most holy; and here did I spend five 
most memorable days, during 
which I enjoyed unparalleled and un- 
hoped-for opportunities of holding 
intercourse with those who are the 
very fountain heads of that mighty 
and wondrous spirit, which works 
w|th invisible, but ever-inereas'ing 
force, for the transformation and the 
quickening up of a people who slum- 
ber in a sleep like unto death. It was 
in truth a strange and a moving ex- 
perience, but one whereof I despair 
of conveying any save the feeblest 
impression. I might, indeed, strive 
to describe in greater detail the 
faces and forms that surrounded me, 
the conversations to which I was pri- 
vileged to listen to, the solemn melo- 
dious reading of the sacred books, the 
general sense of harmony and con- 


tent that pervaded the place, and the 
fragrant, shady gardens whither in 
the afternoon we sometimes repaired; 
but all this was nought in compari- 
son with the spiritual atmosphere 
with which I was encompassed 

During the morning of the day 
after my installation at Behje, one of 
Baha’s younger sons entered the room 
where I was sitting and beckoned me 
to follow him. I did so and was con- 
ducted through passages and rooms at 
which I scarcely had time to 
glance 

I dimly suspected wither I was 
going and whom I was to behold. 
A second or two elapsed, ere with a 
throb of wonder and awe, I became 
definitely conscious that the room 
was not untended. In the corner 
where the divan met the wall, sat a 
wondrous and a venerable figure, 
crowned with a felt dress of the 
kind called taj by dervishes, round 
the base of which was wound a small 
white turban. The face of him on 
whom I gazed I can never forget, 
though I cannot describe it. Those 
piercing eyes seemed to read one’s 
very soul; power and authority sat 
on that ample brow, while the deep 
lines ou the forehead and the face 
implied an age which the jet-black 
hair and the beard flowing down in 
indistinguishable luxuriance almost 
to the waist seemed to belie. No 
need to ask in whose presence I 
stood, as I bowed myself before one 
who is the object of a devotion and 
love, which kings might envy and 
emperors sigh for in vain.... 

A mild dignified voice bade me be 
seated, and then continued: Praise be 
to God that thou hast attained .... 
thou hast come to see a prisoner in 
exile — we desire but the good of 
the world and the happiness of 
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nations; yet they deem us a stirrer 
up of strife and sedition, worthy of 
bondage and banishment. — ‘That 
all nations should become one in 
faith, and all men as brothers; that 
bonds of affection and unity between 
the sons of men should be strengthen- 
ed; that diversity of religions should 
cease, and differences of race be 
annulled. . . .what harm is there in 
this?. ...Yet so shall it be; these 
fruitless strifes, these ruinous wars 
shall pass away, and the Most Great 

Peace shall come Let not 

man glory in this, that he loves his 
country; let him rather glory in this 
that he loves his kind 

It would take a large space to men- 
tion all the interesting events that 
took place at Acca. From here Baha 
Ullah sent his Tablets to the rulers 
of various countries, which had been 
revealed to him at Adrianople. He 
got a courteous reply from Queen 
Victoria to the effect that “ if he were 
from God nothing could harm him 
or his cause and if not there is no 
harm done.” The Queen had receiv- 
ed the messenger kindly and Baha 
Ullah was pleased with her. So he 
wrote another Tablet to her promising 
her a long life and a prosperous reign. 
The Russian Government also showed 
courtesy; and a person was sent to 
Acca to see things there and report. 
He went back with very favourable 
impressions. Baha Ullah sent his 
blessings to the Russian Emperor and 
it is interesting to note that during 
later years Russia took great strides 
in progress, “ its population doubled 
itself in 30 years and its territories 
trebled.” 

The Emperor of France, Napoleon 
III, who was then at the height of 
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his power and so proud that he is said 
to have declared, “on this globe, I 
am the one God ” laughed at Baha 
Ullah ’s Tablet and throwing down re- 
marked, “ If he is one god, I am two 
gods.” In reply Baha Ullah wrote to 
him, “Because of what thou hast 
done, affairs shall change in thy 
kingdom and the empire shall depart 
from thy hands as a punishment of 
thy action . . .thou shalt find thyself in 
manifest loss — the glory that hast 
made thee proud, by my life, verily, 
it shall not endure, but shall pass 
away, unless thou takeBt hold of this 
firm rope. We have seen the humi- 
liation hasten after thee, while thou 
art of those who slept ” 

The subsequent years proved the 
truth of Baha Ullah’s saying. In the 
Franco-German war, Napoleon III 
sustained a crushing defeat and after 
the surrender of Paris he had to flee 
for his life to England. The Pope of 
Rome too, who had Bcomed at the 
Tablet of Baha Ullah, was warned by 
him and foretold of his downfall 
which took place when the victor of 
Rome arrested him. 

The Shah of Persia received “A 
most wonderful Tablet ” from Baha 
Ullah. Baha Ullah had told the 
bearer, whose name was Badi, that lie 
will be killed; nevertheless lie under- 
took to take it for the love of martyr- 
dom for this great cause. He went 
all the way on foot hiding the Tab- 
let on his person; though he met 
Bahais in all the towns, be passed; 
he never disclosed to them the great 
secret entrusted to him by Baha Ullah. 
When he reached Tehran, the Shah 
was coming out of the gate in a P r0 * 
cession. He went as near as he could 
and then waved the message above 
his head soithat all could see that he 
w.ished tp give -a letter. The Shah 
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ordered it to be taken from him think- 
ing that he wished to give some peti- 
tion. But Badi cried aloud, “ It is 
not a petition. It is a command.” 
Thereupon he was seised. Badi once 
more called out “ My Lord who has 
sent me said to me that I will be kill- 
ed.’ ’ Hearing this the Shah replied, 
“We shall not kill him then, just to 
prove that his Lord does not speak 
the truth.” He ordered that Badi be 
tortured with hot irons and be made 
to confess all the secrets of the 
Bahais. After the torture the Shah 
was informed that this strange man 
feels happy when tortured and re- 
veals no secrets. The Shah could not 
believe it; so he ordered Badi’s 
photograph to be taken at the time 
of torture. The photograph too 
showed Badi smiling while smoke 
rose out of burning flesh ! The Shah 
on seeing it was so furious that he 
ordered Badi to be killed, quite forget- 
ting his former word. 

After three months the Shah sent 
for the Tablet, read a few lines and 
threw it down saying, “ Take it away, 
if I read any more I too shall become 
a Bahai.” 

Balia Ullah had written in the 
Tablet, “ 0 thou Shah, send for this 
servant to come to Tehran, gather 
together an assembly of doctors and 
philosophers, and we will discuss 
with them whatever subject thou de- 
sireth.” When the disciples of Baha 
Ullah came to know of it, they add- 
*ss8ed themselves to the Shah and 
said, “ 0 thou just ruler, assemble 
the judges and the priests that they 
may put a question to Baha Ullah.” 
But the ministers of the Shah replied, 
“Nay rather, we must sound the 
alarm that all may beware of such a 
man.’’ A learned philosopher said, 

Verily one cannot speak in his pre- 


sence!” Abdul Baha, after describing 
the above incident in one of his 
speeches at Paris, commented upon 
it thus: “ They criticised his disciples, 
decried his teachings, but never his 
power.” 

In his later days Baha Ullah was 
allowed to be shifted to a house which 
had a better view of the country. 
They named the place Behjc — a short 
form of garden, meaning joy. He 
visited the port of Haifa too and the 
Mount Carmel which Christ used to 
cross and which the Prophet Maho- 
med too had visited twice. He ex- 
pired at Bchje on May 1892 A.D. 
after forty years of imprisonment 
and suffering. 

After Baha Ullah’s death his eldest 
son Abdul Baha, as appointed by 
him, became the head of the move- 
ment and spread its teachings all 
over the world. He visited Europe 
and America holding meetings and 
founding societies, and met with 
remarkable success everywhere. The 
following quotations are from Baha 
Ullah’s utterances: 

1. 0 Son of Man! The Light hath 
shone upon thee from the horizon of 
the Mount, and the Spirit of Purity 
hath breathed in the Sinai of thy 
heart. Therefore empty thyself of 
doubts and fancies; then enter into 
this mansion that thou mayest be 
prepared for the Eternal Life and 
ready to meet Me. Herein there is 
no death, no trouble nor burden. 

2. 0 Son of Man, in my ancient 
Entity and in my Eternal Being was 
I hidden. I knew my love in thee; 
upon thee I laid my image and to 

thee revealed my Beauty But 

how can a man love God, whom no 
eye hath seen? He, Himself answers 
and says, “ My love is in thee, seek 
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and thou wilt find Me near. I have 
placed within thee a Spirit from Me, 
that thou mightest be My lover.” 

3. “ 0 Son of Existence! Thy 
heart is my Home; purify it for My 
descent. Thy Spirit is my outlook; 
prepare it for my manifestation.” 
“If My will thou seckest, regard not 
thine own, that thou nmyest die in 
Me and I live in thee.” 


4. Verily we reveal according to 
thy capacity and perception, not ac- 
cording to my state and reality. 

5. Dost thou think thy body a 
small thing, while in thee is enfolded 
the Universe? 

6. Whosoever hath known him- 
self hath surely known his Lord. 

7. The World is non-existent 
adorned in the form of existence. 


THE PROBLEM OF SEX IN SPIRITUAL LIF$ 

BY SWAMI YATISWARANANDA 

[These arc the notes of the clnss-talks given by the >Swami to a group of spiritual 
aspirants in Wiesbaden, Germany.— The Editors.] 


In the Bhagavad-Gita Arjuna says 
very touchingly to Sri Krishna: 
“ You speak of Yoga which is cha- 
racterised by evenness of mind, but 
I do not see the possibility of its be- 
ing made steady owing to the rest- 
lessness of the mind. Verily the 
mind, 0 Krishna, is restless, turbu- 
lent, strong and unyielding. I regard 
it quite as hard to achieve its control 
as to achieve the control of the 
wind.” 

And then the Blessed Lord in His 
infinite kindness and love for all 
beings said reassuringly to Arjuna: 
“Without doubt, the mind is rest- 
less and difficult to control, but 
through practice and renunciation it 
may be brought under restraint. 
Yoga is hard to be attained by one 
of uncontrolled self; such is My con- 
viction; but the self-controlled man, 
striving by right means, obtains it.” 

Here Sri Krishna holds out His 
helping hand to everybody who is 
sincere, just as Christ does when He 
says: “ I am the Way, the Truth 
and the Life.” But the mind can be 
controlled only if we follow the right 


means unconditionally. There is no 
religious life without previously at- 
taining control of mind. Mental con- 
trol, in the case of the beginner, is 
a regular warfare; and this we can 
carry on only if we observe strict 
continence and wisely follow all the 
laws of warfare. Making use of the 
wrong methods, we may strive eter- 
nally without any success. Religious 
life without mental control is not 
possible, except the popular religion 
of the unthinking crowd which, after 
all, amounts to nothing more than 
certain outward observances. 

And there is a general rule to be 
observed by everybody. Never give 
the enemy a frontal attack, unless 
you have already become very strong 
and very well established in purity. 

Do you know the story of the 
monk who was ruined by a rat? 
There was a monk who was con- 
tinually disturbed in his meditation 
by a rat. So some kind people, 
meaning well, brought him a cat to 
catch the rat. Now, naturally, the 
poor monk had to feed the cat and 
needed milk, and as it was rather 
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difficult for him to get it always, he 
decided on getting a cow. He did so, 
but another difficulty offered itself to 
him. The cow had to be fed, so peo- 
ple told him: “ Why not buy a field ?” 
Finding this advice very reasonable 
he bought a field, but after a short 
time he found out that the field had 
to be tilled. And this meant quite 
a lot of work which he could not do 
alone. So he married, and was gone. 
This presents allegorically what 
generally happens in human life. 
One desire just breeds another, till in 
the end they have become innumera- 
ble and can no longer be controlled. 

If any temptation conics, raise just 
the opposite current of thought. But 
if you can, you should avoid temp- 
tations by being very careful in your 
company. And temptation is mental. 
It is not what you do, but what you 
think. So be aware of how peoples 
vibrations affect, you and develop 
more and more a very high sensibi- 
lity. Do not say: “ I have not. done 
anything impure/’ but realize what 
you feel and what you think in the 
company of others, whether they at- 
tract you or not. The moment there 
is any attraction or aversion, be on 
your guard. Salute all such people 
from a safe distance. No attraction 
is harmless in a finer sense, neither 
is aversion so. Never deceive your- 
self on that point. You should not 
allow old impure associations to crop 
up in your mind by mixing with peo- 
ple who may awaken them through 
their form and old memories. When 
you follow this advice aud raise strong 
opposite currents of thought, you 
will ^e able to efface the impure im- 
pressions in time, those iinprcs- 
*|oiw which you lia\ r e allowed to 
sink into your mind by your life, and 
Uieu your spiritual life will be made 


safe to a certain extent. By raising 
opposite thought-currents, tempta- 
tion, in time, becomes weaker, and 
finally the new thought completely 
replaces old associations and memo- 
ries, but only if you strictly follow 
the advice. There can never be a 
vacuum in your mind, so new 
thoughts must conic in if you drive 
the old ones away. 

Control of the mind comes step by 
step through practice and circum- 
spection, but never hope to attain it 
if you are careless in your ways. If 
you allow the attraction of any other 
person to gain influence on you, you 
will never be able to attain control 
of mind, whalever you may be doing 
at other times. Then you are bound 
to ha vi* a nasty fall after some time. 
If you allow any woman to meet you 
a* a man, if you allow any woman 
to attract you or see the man in you, 
control of mind is out of the question. 
You should always behave in such 
a way that no woman will dare to 
speak to you as a man, and that 
every woman will feel that she can- 
not meet you on the plane of sex, that 
you do not see the woman in her and 
are not interested in the woman. But 
for the beginner the only way is to 
avoid the company of the other sex 
as much as possible and never to have 
intimate talks with any person be- 
longing to the other sex. We should 
be dignified and reserved, though po- 
lite, but never allow a person of the 
other sex to become friendly with us. 
If others want to stand in our way, 
we must just brush them aside, even 
if their hearts break. There must be 
a parting of the ways, however inti- 
mate we may have been before. A love 
.hat is dangerous lias to be avoided 
at any cost. Do not grow senti- 
mental. We have to pay tbs price 
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for our folly and egoism, and why 
should we not? If I have made a mis- 
take by loving the man or the wo- 
man, let me suffer for it, and let him 
or her suffer also. If someone wants 
to embrace me, I must just avoid him. 
If a person of the other sex offers me 
kind words, I must just leave him or 
her. Otherwise he or she kills me, 
i.e. t kills the only thing that has any 
value in me. Even if such a person 
tells you that you make him or her 
miserable for life, there must be a 
parting of the ways. Once having 
committed the great mistake, you 
suffer and he or she suffers too. And 
very often sex hides under the cloak 
of duty. 11 It is my duty to be kind 
to him or her.” Nothing but sex, 
coming in some nice garb and finding 
some nice excuses for my clinging to 
a certain person. Never allow your- 
self to be caught in the snares of your 
own mind. “ Oh, my heart will break 
if you leave me.” Are you responsible 
for tire other person? Those who have 
committed the folly must pay the 
price. We should be sympathetic 
and pray for such people, but there 
must be a parting of the ways. We 
must have great patience because the 
mind always wants to run away and 
deceive us, because we are not fully 
sincere in our spiritual struggle. Wo 
succeed only after a long time, but 
the struggle must be carried on un- 
ceasingly and doggedly. Medicine is 
so unpleasant, but it has to be taken 
if the patient wishes to be cured. 

The new opposite thoughts must be 
allowed to break our hearts and that 
of the other person completely. 
Never be afraid of truth, even if 
truth means death. If truth breaks 
your heart, well and good. If truth 
breaks other people’s hearts, well and 
good. Allow your heart to be broken. 


What is the use of clinging to your 
pet ideas? What is the use of clinging 
to your petty affections? At the 
beginning truth destroys everything 
we used to hold dear. First there 
comes a new foundation and on this 
new foundation the superstructure is 
to be built slowly and carefully, with 
great circumspection. The laying of 
a new foundation naturally always 
means destruction, but in the end, this 
alone brings peace and happiness and 
freedom to ourselves and to others. 
The poison-trcc planted by our 
thougtlessness and desire must be cut 
down ruthlessly. Having reared the 
poisonous tree we find it very hard 
to cut it down, but it must be cut 
down. 

How to bring in the better thought? 
This is a great task to be performed 
by the beginner. The rest can be left 
to the Lord. But there must be a 
parting of the ways. Tt is very diffi- 
cult, but without it, you will never be 
able to control your thoughts or your 
emotions. It is this: If you rear a 
poisonous tree with great love and 
care, you haven’t the heart to cut 
it down after it has grown so nicely. 
You get caught in your own snares. 
Never listen to the voice of sex com- 
ing clothed in the garb of pity, either 
self-pity or pity for the other person, 
or both. 

The whole thought-structure must 
be overhauled and reformed. Wc 
have been living on empty dreams, 
created by our desires, and when the 
whole edifice comes toppling down, 
we arc left standing in flic road with- 
out any support. 

Filling the brain with all sorts of 
useless and impure thoughts, making 
the mind a chaos, instead of making 
it pure and systematic, we have lost 
all capacity to think in a dispatsio- 
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nate and consistent manner without 
considering our own satisfaction. We 
have very many ideas, even good 
ideas, but we have not the capacity 
of thinking them in a definite order 
and in a detached and dispassionate 
way. Very often we go on thinking 
and thinking the same thought time 
and again, but all this is useless. If 
you want the mind to be pacified, you 
must go through a series of medita- 
tions. At the beginning, have fixed 
hours and lead a very retired life as 
far as you can do. Do not mix with 
other people if you can avoid it in 
any way. First rid yourself of the 
too many different thought-currents 
which are neutralising each other in 
your mind. Otherwise you can never 
maintain a balanced and dispassio- 
nate state of mind. Dispassion, true 
dispassion, is so very necessary for 
all spiritual progress— facing things 
as they arc, not as we would have 
them to be. 

Through meditation tlu* mind be- 
comes stronger and clearer. It slowly 
develops a kind of very strong non- 
attachment to everything. The will 
is ;:lso to be strengthened systemati- 
cally. Intelligence is to be developed, 
the mind must be purified and our 
sentiments and feelings must be 
chastened. We must have a definite 
system, whereas most of us have no 
system at all. They just drift 
through life on their emotions and 
impulses. In spiritual life every- 
thing has to be systematised. 

“Gurus may be had by hundreds 
of thousands, but it is very hard to 
find a disciple/ ’ Nobody really cares 
to follow the Path. Nobody is really 


sincere. Nobody wishes to be on his 
guard and to avoid contact with 
others, which is harmful. We even 
find pleasure in such contact, instead 
of avoiding it. So for us, there is no 
real spiritual life. Out of thousands 
of people there may be one or two 
who really care to lead the higher 
life. The others are not sincere. It 
does not matter whether we attain 
to the goal in this life or not, the 
principal thing is to struggle, to fight, 
to become a man, to sacrifice 
everything for our goal. 

Most of us are worse than animals 
and more impure than animals. 
Most of us lead an impulsive life 
which is far lower than that of any 
animal. Men just go on whetting 
their sensual appetites in the name 
of affection and love, a thing which 
an animal would never do. Men 
artificially create sensual appetites 
and even seek stimulants. We must 
work hard, but unfortunately we 
have neither patience nor the will to 
rid ourselves of our impure impres- 
sions and old associations with peo- 
ple, nor do we care to follow the ad- 
vice that we are given. We have 
neither the will nor the patience to 
wait. We must work hard, as I said; 
and have great dogged perseverance; 
but, in fact, we have neither patience 
for the one, nor the inclination to 
have the other. So our spiritual life 
just remains a vague and idle dream, 
while we merrily go on following our 
impulses and trying to cling to our 
connections with others or even, 
what is worse, trying to form new 
ones. This is not spiritual life, what- 
ever else it be. 



THE NARADA* BHAKTI SUTRAS 

(OE NARADA’S * APHORISMS ON DIVINE LOVE) 

BY SWAMI THYAGISANANDA 

[The name of sage Nunida is very familiar to every Hindu. He is both a knower 
and lover of God— -a Jnani and Bhakta in one. His aphorisms on divine love form one 
of the most inspiring chapters in India’s religious literature.] 


Sutras 56 to 60 

In the previous five Sutras Narada 
has shown us how impossible it is to 
give an adequate description of 
Bhakti. It is really the inherent 
nature of the soul to love God, but 
it is clouded by the ego in the multi- 
farious manifestations. As Sadha- 
nas (spiritual practices) progress the 
barriers set up by the ego are broken 
down one by one and the intrinsic 
love of the soul for God begins to 
shine more and more through the ob- 
structions. As this love filters down 
through the meshes of the mind, it 
appears to be coloured by the quali- 
ties, contents and tendencies of the 
mind. Thus during the early stages of 
Sadhana this love of the soul for God 
takes on various aspects. These as- 
pects of Bhakti are known as Gauni 
Bhakti, as they are found associated 
with the qualities of mind. This 
Gauni Bhakti, which culminates in 
one continuous unobstructed stream 
of love for God, is classified in two 
ways in the next Sutra. 

flrar 11 *£ u 

Secondary Bhakti firm is 
of three kinds according 

as the mind is Tamasic, Rajasic 
or Sattvic according 

to the classification given by 
Bhagavan in Gita, VII-16 ffi or. 

56. Secor dary Bhakti is of 
three kinds. (1) Either it may 


be classified as Tamasic, Raja* 
sic and Sattvic, (2) or it may be 
classified as Arta, Jijnasn and 
Artharthi, Bhakti as per the 
classification in Gita, VII-16. 

Note. — 1. In the Tamasic stage 
of mental development the devotee 
does not often know clearly either the 
means or the goal. He is too lazy 
and indolent and prone to rely too 
much upon mere habit, customs and 
tradition, or some external help. Un- 
meaning slavery to rituals, depend- 
ence on priestcraft, fanaticism, faith 
in the magical power of incantations 
and mystic formulas, fear of evil 
powers which either he tries to satisfy 
by animal sacrifices and burnt offer- 
ings or to make use for injuring others 
ete. These are among the signs of a 
Tamasic Bhakta. Rajasic Bhakti is 
associated witli extremely selfish de- 
sires and worldly ambitions, and the 
consequent incessant activity and ef- 
fort to attain name and fame, worldly 
power and prosperity for oneself. 
God is resorted to only as an instru- 
ment for self-aggrandisement, and not 
for His own sake. This .is finely 
portrayed in the Puranas as the 
Tapas of Asuras and Rakshasas such 
as Tarakn, Hiranyakasipu, Ravana, 
Bakasura, Sunda, Upasunda and 
others. It is often seen also in the or- 
ganised religions with their religious 
missionaries and church dignitaries, 
whose main objective is not spiritual 
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realisation but the conservation of 
power, prestige and prosperity. In 
Sattvic Bhakti, God is loved for His 
own sake; the goal and the means 
are perceived quite clearly and enthu- 
siastically pursued in the face of all 
obstructions. Philosophy and science, 
ethics and social service, poetry and 
fine arts are all found associated with 
this stage. Cf. Bhagavatam, III: 29. 
8 to 10. 

2. In Arta Bhakti the underlying 
motive is to get rid of the misery of 
Samsara and to enjoy infinite Bliss. 
In Jijnasu Bhakti the underlying mo- 
tive is to find out the reality behind 
the appearances, the permanent be- 
hind the phenomena. In Artharthi 
Bhakti the motive is to achieve per- 
manent Good for the whole world, 
the ‘ kingdom of heaven ’ on earth. 
Although these appear as different in 
kind, in reality the search is for 
the same God who is viewed 
differently. As an example of the 
first we may cite the example of 
Buddha, who was moved at first by 
the miseries of Samsara. The Rishis 
of the Upanishads as well as the 
D.irsanakaras (or sages who pro- 
pounded the philosophies) were all 
Jijnasu Bhaktas as their attempt was 
to realise the highest Truth. The 
Jew i.-h Prophets, Jesus Christ and 
Mohamed, arc representatives of the 
third group as they were moved 
mostly by the sense of sin and were 
enquirers after virtue and righteous- 
ness. 


Beatitude than each succeed- 
ing one. 

Note . — Sadhana raises the mind 
from Tamas through Rajas to Sattva. 
Sattvic Bhakti is therefore superior 
to the Rajasic and the Rajasic is 
superior to the Tamasic. The supe- 
riority consists in the fact that Arta 
Bhakti is superior to others because 
after all Truth and Virtue are sought 
for only for the sake of freedom from 
misery which might be otherwise un- 
avoidable. Therefore Bliss or free- 
dom from misery should be the final 
goal and as such it is superior to 
others. 

aRWEf. sWq mqdl I) VIC II 

than others easy 
recognisability in Bhakti. 

58. Bhakti is more easily 
recognisable than others. 

Note . — Although 'the highest 
Prema which is the same as oneness 
with God cannot be easily recognised 
as mentioned in Sutra 57, ordinarily, 
Bhakti or love for God is easily re- 
cognisable when it comes. For there 
is nobody who has not had experience 
of love towards something or some- 
body at some time or other. He 
must have loved his parents or his 
wife and children, or some pet dog 
or some beautiful picture. Bhakti 
is nothing else than this love when 
it is turned towards God. So it is 
not very difficult to recognise it when 
it comes, as he must be quite fami- 


vrn vrcft ll VL«II liur with thc emotion of love itself 
etiwn* Than each sue- in somc person or other - 
ceeding one each preceding IIV# 

one conducive to thc otwriwj of any other proofs 

hjghest Beatitude *wfh is apnhfRqiH because of non-depen- 

57. Each preceding one con- dence WPl WWWH as it is self* 
duces better to the Supreme evident. 
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59. For it does not depend on 
any other proof ; and it is self- 
evident. 

Note . — This gives another reason 
why it is easily recognisable. Unlike 
any other new object the reality of 
which cannot easily be recognised, 
love does not require sonic other 
proof to recognise it. It is self-evi- 
dent. 

n i° n 

Because it takes the 
form of peace of mind 
because it takes the form of 
Supreme Bliss ^ and 

60. Because it takes the form 
of complete peace of mind and 
Supreme Bliss. 

Note . — It does not require some- 
body else to tell us that we are happy 
or that we are free from all worries 
and troubles; nor is it necessary to 
reason it out as a matter of inference 
from something else. On the other 
hand any amount of proof is useless 
by itself in relieving our miseries or 
making us happy. It is a matter of 
experience and not of proof. 

The question may however be 
raised as to how it is possible for a 
Bhakta to have complete peace of 
mind or happiness when every mo- 
ment of his life lie has to think of 
the welfare, if not of himself, at least 
of tile world. For example, are not the 
greatest of Bhaktas miserable be- 
cause of the miseries of their fellow- 
beings? And do they not exert them- 
selves to relieve the world of all 
misery? The answer is given in the 
next Sutra. 

ataipa} fW * onof ; feUSsnw-silar. 

ii H 
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dta^ratfor the miseries of the 
world faar anxiety a onof is not 
to be felt be- 

cause of the surrender of his 
own Self, the world as well as 
the Vedas to the Lord. 

61. The Bhakta has no cause 
to worry himself over the 
miseries of the world ; for he has 
surrendered his own self, the 
world as well as the Vedas to 
the Lord. 

Note .— The Bhakta may be inten- 
sely active for the welfare of the 
world, but is not on that account 
worried over its miseries at all. It 
is only a matter or joy for him to 
serve the world, as everything be- 
longs to the Lord Himself, lie is not 
anxious about the welfare of the 
world, because lie knows that the 
world belongs to God, and God is 
always gracious enough to bring 
about the welfare of the world. He 
does not stand in need of any help 
from his devotees. He is only glad to 
give any opportunity to his devotees 
to enjoy themselves in his service. All 
thu activities of the devotees ns well 
as their sympathy for others do not 
cause any worry tor them. Their 
joy is never really disturbed by 
thoughts of the misery of others. 

a agt steosaosift |a:; 
qratam: am ’a onala ii n 

Oft on attaining it site 5 *!*’ 
Sit: social life a la: need not be 
given up. f%3 but awicOPT: renun- 
ciation of desire for fruits of ac- 
tion aanaan helps to it * and ana 
iff must indeed be done. 

62. On its attainment social 
life need not be given «P.; J^ ut 
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the fruits of all such social 
activities are surrendered to the 
Lord; and every activity that 
produces such results may be 
continued. 

Note. — The Bhakta does not be- 
come an unsocial brute merely be- 
cause he becomes a lover of Gocl. 
There is nothing which necessitates 
his giving up his social service. He 
is not affected by the results of his 
actions as he does not want anything 
for himself and as he does every- 
thing only for the sake of the 
Lord. It is the attachment to 
fruits that should be given up, and 
not the fruits themselves, and there- 
fore every activity should be con- 
sciously undertaken for the good of 
society. Niskamakarma does not 
mean aimless activity such as that 
of a mad man or a lazy man, 
hut activity consciously undertaken 
for a definite aim and purpose — only 
this aim and purpose are not in the 
lea«t selfish. 

s'l-spr-JflffcpF-’tffci ST 5R0fta«J II i\ II 

Stories and 
descriptions of women and 
wealth and atheists *r 
should not be listened to. 

63. Stories or descriptions of 
women, wealth and atheists 
should not be listened to. 

Note . — Although all acts of social 
service may be undertaken without 
attachment for their fruits, it is 
dangerous to have anything to do with 
the opposite sex, or with riches, or 
with atheists. Contact with these 
| 8 so dangerous that Narada thinks 
it would be safer for a Bhakta not 
even to hear stories about them. If 
ho hears such stories, he may be- 


come interested in them and be 
gradually tempted to give up the 
service of his Lord and run after the 
world. So social service must be 
undertaken with sufficient precau- 
tions against sexual temptations, 
temptations for worldly prosperity, 
or against lapse into atheism. Thus 
one ought to examine well his 
motive when ho feds (he anxiety 
(o help women in distress, or to earn 
money to relieve the sufferings of the 
poor. Nor one should be anxious to 
road the writings of the atheists, 
however well-written they may be, 
for guidance as to how to serve the 
world. For in all these there is 
danger of a fall. 

3TftWR-;?«TlfaR RFRU II iv || 

pride, vanity 
and other vices should be 
given up. 

64. Pride, vanity and other 
vices should be given up. 

Note . — Other vices arc such as 
mentioned in Gita, XVI. — the cha- 
racteristics of people with Asurapra- 
kriti. 

ffsffcnfasrrsnr: ^ «TO«>nf5pnsnf?% 

SKTofopjll i<i || 

TPf dedicating all 
activities to Him flRWShNlfimrcif^- 
desire, anger, pride, etc. 
tR with reference to Him or in 
the exercise of Bhakti towards 
Him alone, should be 

employed. 

65. Dedicating all activities 
to Him, desire, pride, etc., 
should be only directed towards 
Him or employed only in the 
exercise of Bhakti towards Him. 
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Note. — It is very difficult to des- 
troy all selfish instincts and im- 
pulses suddenly; and forcible repres- 
sion often leads to untoward con- 
sequences. They should therefore 
be conquered through the process of 
sublimation. This can be done by 
directing all anger, pride, etc., 
against the Lord Himself. This 
will gradually deaden these feelings. 
But this is not a safe course although 
it is often found advocated in some 
Puranas. The safer course is to 
make use of all these in the practice 
of love towards Him. Thus anger 
may be directed towards all obsta- 
cles to Bhakti, and then it will take 
on the colouring of Vairngyam or 
dispassion. Pride may be enter- 
tained with regard to the fact that 
he is powerful enough to resist even 
the worst of temptations, or with 
regard to the fact that he is a 
devotee of the Lord. Even this 
pride is bad, and Bhagavan in his 
infinite grace would destroy the 
pride of every one of his devotees. 
But this is a better kind of pride 
than the ordinary pride of wealth, 
position, etc. This kind of pride, 
Buch as that one is the servant of 
the Lord, would take on the form 
of self-respect which would prevent 
one from doing actions that are 
demanding, for instance, telling lies 
etc. In this way each of the passions 
can be sublimated and made help- 
ful and harmless. 


ftwiw ■ Pwwwiwn- 

ffafr to sffa «Rlfy II U n 

ftS'WWVM Transcending first 
the triple form 

*r5raif^n which take the form of 
constant service such as that 
of a devoted servant or wife fa 
love 5Ri^ should be practised fa 
tTcf love alone should be 
practised. 

66. Love and love alone such 
as that of a devoted servant or 
wife, which transcends the three 
forms mentioned in Sutra 56 
should be practised. 

Note . — All the forms of love 
mentioned in sutra 56 are lower 
stages ; and the highest stage is 
reached only when God is loved for 
Himself alone, without any ulterior 
motive, whether it be selfish ambi- 
tion, or spiritual realisation. When 
one does not care even for spiritual 
realisation, but loves God only for 
the bliss of His service, that is the 
highest Bhakti. But even this height is 
only the last summit on the ascent 
of Sadhana; for here the lover and the 
beloved still continue to be differ- 
ent, as otherwise no service is possible. 
It should not be confused with the 
Para Bhakti in which even this 
difference vanishes. 
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Veda and Vedanta: By Ti 'mad P. 

Horrwitz. Published by Ad vail a Ashrama, 
Mayavati . Pages 217. Price Its. 2 

This hook is a recast of the* lectures 
civli vert’d by (lie uulhor at (lie University 
of Bombay. In it the author has attempt- 
ed a panoramic survey of Indian philo- 
sophy and religion. Beginning his (homo 
from the Vcdic time**’, the author has 
(ravelled through the Vpauislnds and the 
Sankhva system, BuddhiMii and Vedanta, 
down to the time of Kahir and Tu'.asi Das. 
\’oi only that, he ha* a line or two to 
s;«y about Maharshi Deheiidrnnafh and 
Da. Ta gore and jiboul Eam-ikri.-hnn-Vivc- 
kanaiula. In hi** ‘ afterword * he even 
dreams of world-fellowship on the basis 
of Vedanta. To oncompa.** such a 
vii-I field wi’hi.o 217 png*’*-- i* no ca*y 
IjUmv. But Hie author has succeed* <1 
as lmieh as one r.m with Mich a 
) >1:111. Tlis philological a^umption-*. on the 
bissj.; of whirl] he tries io I miM Hu* history 
ef i lie Aryan ' in Arctic region and also 
cU-vwlu re, give to the hismvian much 
food for thought, (if eour.-e ihe grnorali- 
-:.tious in which he indulges may not be 
aceepfed bv many; yei they direct our 
.itteiition io a ut w pO'-ihi’Py of research. 
Thu book is printed on antique paper 
.uni I antifully bound - P.<\ 

Bengali Grammar at a Glance : By 
Sunn,. Madhuvaaard.t. Poblislud hy tin 
Pdiimkr, slant M hi>Ht>!i of Culhr.t, 
i 'nice . Price, a-, ti. 

Bengali being perhaps the riche.-! of 
modern Indian language *. much intcroM 
i' ovimed in its study by people of other 
Provinces in India and students from ab- 
road. A literature that contains the Gos- 
1“ I of Sri lluninkrishnn in original, 
Hie immortal socio-religious dramas 
of Girish Chandra and ambrosial ly- 
rics of Rabindranath may well claim a 

consideration from the outsider* . In 

order to meet the requirements of ruch 
people the present treatise has been 
Published. We believe that the book will 
servo this purpose admirably ami will ac- 
quire for them a real grasp of the langu- 
r, Kc. Even those whose mother-tongue is 


Bengali will find in the book certain 
guiding principles which will prevent mis- 
takes and give a meaning to the usages 
of Ihe language . — P.(.\ 

Hindi Grammar at a Glance: By Suanri 
Madhavanandn. Published by the Rarna- 
Irishmi Mission Institute of Culture, 
Calcutta. Pagis 01. Price as. G. 

This is n companion volume (o the 
Bengali Grammar reviewed above. The 
Rnmakridma Minion Institute of Culture 
is to bo congratulated for publishing such 
n convenient book. Hindi is at present 
struggling to become the lingua lVanca of 
of India. As such, a knowledge of it is 
of pragmatic value to many. The Eng- 
1 id: -knowing public whose mother-tongue 
is not Hindi will find in this brochure 
much help in acquiring a practical know- 
ledge of ihe language. These two books 
are beautifully printed and decently 
hound. — P.C. 

/ 

In Defence of Hinduism: By Suomi. 
Ytcihmnndo. Publislnd by Adiaita 
Ash roam, Mayavati. Pay is Price as. 

The book under review is the famous 
reply of Swami Vivekananda to the ad- 
dress of ihe Hindus of Madras presented 
on the occasion of hi* phenomenal success 
in the Parliament of Religious lvld in Chi- 
cago in 1S0H. (Yaning as it docs from the 
prophetic pen of the Swamiji. it is above 
any critical attempt'. Bui it is worth while 
to n member certain facts in (hi* connec- 
tion. When the Sw.imi.ii penned these 
lines. Hinduism sinned to be on its last 
leg*. Naturally, he had to write in defence 
of Hinduism. And what a defence it was! 
From page to page, from line to line, 
from word to word— the whole piece is 
charged wiih power and life. This and other 
utterances of Swamiji have galvanised 
into activity the sleeping consciousness of 
the seeming corpse, with the result that 
within the short spun of half a century 
we can now think in terms of dynamic 
Hinduism. But from this it must not be 
supposed that the book has lost its utility 
and value with us. For, not only is it 
the defence of Hinduism that was, but 
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also a programme for the Hinduism that 
is to be. We have not yet achieved our 
end; we are only proceeding towards our 
goal. And when in the course of our 
journey we feel despondent and weary 
surely these words of the Swamiji will 
guide us as a luminous star and instil 
hope into our souls— P.C. 

With the Swamis in America: By a 
Western Disciple. Published by the Ad - 
vaita Ashrama, Mayavati. Pages 110. 
Price as. 12. 

This book gives us a glimpse of the 
first days of the Vedanta in America and 
also an intimate study of the pioneers of 
that movement. The author delineates 
how accidentally he came into touch with 
the movement and how under the guidance 
of different teachers of that movement his 
whole life underwent a complete transfor- 
mation. Those were glorious days of the 
Vedantie movement, indeed. The verita- 
ble gods among men then moved about 
among us shedding lustrous bliss of spiri- 
tuality all around, always, guiding anil 
helping. The tidal waves created by these 
noble souls rolled into the inmost being 
of thoRe around and seemed to lift them 
into some higher spheres. The records in 
these pages arc true to life and give a 
delightful reading. As we finish reading 
this story of the transformation of many 
lives, we ourselves feel to have passed 
through some purificatory process and 
seem to bask in the pleasant warmth of the 
Pentecostal fire that the great ones carried 
with them. The printing and get-up of all 
the above books published from the Ad- 
vaita Ashrama keep up the usual stand- 
ard of excellence.— P.C. 

The Hindustan Year Book 1939: By 
S. C. Sarkar. Published by M. C. Sarkar 
and Sons, Ltd., 14 College Square, 
Calcutta. Price Re. 1-4-0. 

Mr. S. C. Sarkar senes to us a repast 
of varied and excellent dishes. The book 
is a mine of information, political, ecno- 
mic or statistical. The political informa- 
tion is up to date, and the statistical tables 
have been drawn from reliable and autho- 
ritative documents. There is a very care- 
fully compiled alphabetical index at the 
beginning of the book. Indian affairs are 
given the due importance and there is a 
brief history of the Congress administra- 


tion of the provinces under their control. 
In the * Who is Who ’ will be found brief 
accounts of the foremost Indian perso- 
nalities. The book is not written in the 
usual colourless manner which we notice 
in others of the same category. There is 
the 1 Black Record ’ of the League of 
Nations; and the book concludes with an 
article entitled “The Hoax’* written by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his most cha- 
racteristic manner. It is a trenchant re- 
view of the recent episodes in Interna- 
tional relationship. 

The volume is handy and the get-up 
is attractive. A few typographical errors 
have crept in. We recommend the book 
as a specially useful one to all those who 
are preparing for competitive examination. 
— K.N. 

The Life and Teachings of Buddha: 

By Dcvamitta Dharmapala. Published by 
G. A. Nalcsan & Co. f Madras. Pages 144- 
Price as. 12. 

The late Dcvamitta Dharmapala was 
a missionary first and a biographer after- 
wards. Hence, his writings can hardly be 
expected to he free from orthodox zeal. 
The well-balanced dispas^ion of a good 
chronicler is sometimes lacking in this 
book when he postulates his pet theories, 
viz., that Buddhism was unaffected by 
Sankara’s advent and that it wu* done to 
death by Islamic aggressors only and that 
Lord Buddha evolved his doctrines from a 
tabula rasa , uti tinged by Upunhhudic tea- 
chings. But in spite of this, the book is in- 
teresting because it acquaints us with the 
standpoint of one who was for the past 
four or five decades one of the greatest 
upholders of the mission of the Blessed 
One and because it forms a handy compen- 
dium for the life and teachings of the 
Lord Buddha.— P.C. 

The Life and Teachings of Zoroaster: 
By Prof. A. R. Wadia. Published by 
G. A. Natcsan d Co., Madras. Pages 140 . 
Price as. 12. 

Zorastrianism or Mazdayanism, as 
Prof. Wadia would like to call it, is of in- 
terest to the Indians because it has en- 
joyed the hospitality of their country for 
the last many centuries. In this book, 
which deals with the life and teachings of 
the prophet of the said religion, it is really 
interesting to see the ethical religion as 
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propounded by the venerable Zoroaster 
slowly changing into a ritualistic and me- 
taphysical creed that it is to-day. Much 
to the credit of the Mother of religions, 
it points to an example and a moral, as 
does Buddhism; that human nature re- 
quires external forms. Be that as it may, 
the picture that we get of the prophet 
here is one of a majestic and august per- 
sonage who, even though does not inspire 
love as do Buddha and Christ, enkind- 


les in us a spirit of extreme respect and 
admiration. Prof. Wadia’s writing is free 
from bias and bespeaks of a highly scien- 
tific spirit. We hope this book will help 
in the understanding of a sister religion and 
will cement the unity of the two peoples, 
the Hindus and the Parsis, who come of 
the same stock,. The price of these two 
books seems to be a bit high in view of 
the ordinary quality of printing and 
get-up.— P.C. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


Floods in Midnapur 
Ramakrishna Mission's Appeal 

Readers of newspapers are aware that 
incessant rain for several days from the 
last week of July has caused heavy floods in 
several districts of Bengal. In most places 
the rivers have either over flooded or de- 
molished their banks and inundated hun- 
dreds of villages, with the result that im- 
numerable houses have been razed to the 
ground. The standing crops have been 
utterly destroyed by being under deep 
water. Everywhere it is one vast sheet 
of water, and it is a serious problem how 
to save the cattle. Being suddenly faced 
with this calamity, the homeless villagers 
with their families are passing their days 
in starvation on highlands or on liouso- 

tOj 

Heart-rending tales of woe are daily 
reading us from the ravaged areas, with 
piteous appeals for help. Our funds be- 
ing too meagre to give relief on a large 
scnle, we have sent a number of workers 
to the Daspur Thana of the Ghatal sub- 
division in the Midnapur district to start 
relic,' work with the small amount at our 
disposal. In this area, the embankments 
of the rivers C-ossayc, Silabati and Rup- 
nnruin giving way on the 5th instant, the 
torrents devastated hundreds of villages. 
Fifty per cent of the houses have collapsed, 
and the people arc in an acute state of 
agony, being without food, shelter and 
sleep. For the present we are opening 
only one relief centre here. 

We earnestly appeal to onr generous 
countrymen to try their utmost to save 
their suffering brothers and sisters from 
this dire extremity. Funds permitting, we 


intend to extend our work to other areas 
also. Contributions will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged at the follow- 
ing address: 

The Secretary Ramakrishna Mission, 
Belur Math, Dt. Howrah. 

(Sd.) Swami Madhavananda, 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission . 

17 — 8 — ’39 

Summer Rural Service Camp, Banglore. 

The youths of the Vivekanandhana 
Sangha, an Association that is in existence 
for the last two years under the super- 
vision and guidance of Sri Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, Banglore, undertook rural work 
during this summer in a village called 
Ivoppa. 16 miles away from Banglore, ac- 
cording to the plan chalked out by the 
Ashrama authorities. The Camp began on 
May 1st, and lasted for 50 days. The 
village has an inhabitation of 520 people 
and about 100 houses. The work done 
by the Camp consisted of 35 night-school 
classes and 20 noon classes for literacy pro- 
paganda with the aid of charts, which were 
attended by 50 adults and boys. Recita- 
tions of Furaiiie stories and the use of gra- 
mophones formed items of instruction in 
the noon classes. A library of 50 books was 
made available for those who knew read- 
ing, part of which is retained with the 
villagers themselves. Besides, drainage 
cleaning, reading out of health and hygiene 
pamphlets, magic lantern shows with slides 
calculated to impress the need of sanita- 
tion, house-to-house visits for giving sug- 
gestions for sanitary improvement# accord- 
ing to the needs, imparting knowledge of 
new games to the boys of the village, and 
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Bhajanas on Sundays and Mondays follow- 
ed by instruction on the ideas and ideals 
of the Mission, formed items of the 
scheme. Two moral and religious dramatic 
pieces were enacted and some lantern 
lectures on geography and industries 
were also given. The villagers were grate- 
ful and enthusiastic, and the ready co- 
operation they have given is hint enough 
to hope that they were really benefited. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Charitable 
Dispensary, Belur Math, Howrah. 1933. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Headquar- 
ters, besides conducting its multifarious ac- 
tivities, started the Charitable Dispensary 
at Belur Math in 1913 with a view to alle- 
viating sufferings of poor and helpless 
patients in and around locality. Its im- 
mense popularity and the remarkable ex- 
pansion of its work will bo evident from 
the increasing number of patients that at- 
tend it daily. In its first year it treated 
only 1,000 cases, whereas during the year 
under report it treated thiitv-two times 
that number. The dispensary treated 
31,617 cases. Among these 16,144 were new 
cases of which 1322 were surgical. Out 
of the new cases 5,203 were from outside 
Belur. The balance sheet shows that the 
total receipt including last year’s balance 
was Rs. 975-11-11 and the total expenditure 
was Rs. 676-7-3 leaving a dosing balance of 
Rs. 299-1-8. Contributions in kind in the 
form of medicines and other articles 
amounted to Rs. 1,500-0-0. The dispen- 
sary is in urgent need of Rs. 3.SU0-0-0 to 
complete a building of its own which just 
now* remains unfinished for want of funds. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Viilyapilh, 
Deoghur, 1938. 

During the year under report tin* 
Ramakrishna Mission Vidyapith. which is 
an ideal residential II. K. .School under 
the Ramakrishna Mission, could accom- 
modate only 137 students in spite of a 
greater number of applications received, 
owing to great congestion in the dormi- 
tories. Unless space can be increased 
through the generosity of the public, this 
inconvenience will have to be undergone in 
future too. All the 12 boys sent up for the 
Matriculation Exj. nination of the Calcutta 


University came out successful. Classes 
in Typewriting and Gardening continued 
as usual. No extension of vocational 
classes could be made for want of adequate 
funds. In order to give boys a training 
in social activities, Boys' Court was held, 
in which the boys tried to manage their 
own affairs. The Vidyarthi Samity-also 
met regularly where debates w r ere hold and 
articles were read. Saraswati Pujah, Kali 
Pujah and Durga Pujah were organised 
with due vein l . The magazine ‘ Vidyapith * 
was published as usual. The prize dis- 
tribution ceremony was a great success. 
The boys gave physical demonstration 
and enacted a short piece of drama. Be- 
sides attending to the Vidyapith boys, the 
dispensary treated 3,171 outdoor patients 
during the year wit li homeopathic medi- 
cines. Of those 1,240 wore new cases. 
Minor surgical cases numbering 711 in all 
were also successfully treated. The Vid- 
yapith library contains 3.500 books — 250 
books being added during the year. Tin- 
dairy underwent much improvement during 
the year, yielding a mauud of milk daily 
on the average, but the total yield is still 
much I How the actual need. 

'Hip balance-sheet shows a receipt of 
Rs. 31.358-9-9 and an expenditure of 
Rs. 27,576-15-0 leaving a closing balance 
of Rs. 23.781-10-9. The receipt for ilv 
Building Fund was Rs. 3,786-13-6 and ex- 
penditure was Rs. 3.678-8-9. bar. tug a ba- 
lance of Rs. 10vS-l-9. But tin's fund owe- 
Rs. 3.250-0-0 to lie* General Fund. 

The institution require:, a Gymiia.-min 
for which Rs. 1,250-0-0 has bun collected. 
Still Rs. 3.000-0-0 more will be required 
for the purpose. A Piny.-'’ Hull to accom- 
modate 250 persons is another urgent ne- 
cessity for which Rs. 15.000-0-0 will be 
needed. A Library building and Reading- 
room is also needed in the near future for 
the rapidly de veloping library. The esti- 
mated co>t for a library building 
Rs. 10.000-0-0. Besides, endowments for 
the maintenance of poor students are also 
required. For each boy Rs. 5,000-0-0 will 
be needed. A fund for the maintenance 
of teachers with special qualifications i’ 
also needed, costing about Rs. 10.000-0-0. 
Another Rs. 10,000-0-0 for the improve- 
ment and up-keep of the vocational depart- 
ment is urgently needed. 
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THE SAGE’S APPEAL 


At a time when a large section of humanity is confronted with a calamity of the 
first order, the deadly consequence of which is beyond all calculation, we mingle our 
voice to that of the ancient poet who supplicated on behalf of mercy and justice. 

qpNtaqi gRr HtPHroisft m 

*R?n: flfcr aig ai^s^ 1 

^#TTSr 

^ *1% <rt: 11 

art ftgsjtr afford 1 

«a?gRraiq?ift ; g* ag: Pww n 

SKpatesn ffwert =g smgaim ; ftqra vji 1 

srroi: srftaif ^5 ; ft#?* fw *pt»r 11 

*rt: sro*qi: «re* g qNr ; gq^g tRrtggr: 1 
awraai^ ggg f? jgin; tjgifg goqpqgsiiggtfg n 
^ gajgf s?^ stad qi •, grai ^ fan qi giftRr 
ftginwftfada ; ^jgrgrt: ^s'q gRiig^g: 11 

In most affectionate terms, 1 supplicate to all creatures — with the ex- 
ception of not a single being — that dwell on this terrestrial soil or in the air, 
or in subterranean regions, as a dear friend, for this: O friends, make your 
hearts a fit vessel for friendly love and resolve upon treading the path of 
righteousness always. For the plodding soul, in this gloomy round of birth 
and death, there is no lamp but that of virtue. Cast away evil. Water the 
seeds of virtue. Let not hatred gain access over you even at a distance. 
Be peaceable and seek happiness. Imbibe the elixir of wisdom that acts 
against the poison of mortality. Lo! this body is not an over-dependable 
friend to accomplish your good; wealth is not stable; youthfulness is soon 
swallowed up by senility ; and the body is a prey to innumerable mishaps. 
The soul is the guest of the body only for a few hours. Therefore, take 
every care to achieve lasting glory, full of righteous promise. Revere the 
good and the saintly; drop no cruel word; help others with heart and soul, 
-^-hold on to these when you are washed off your feet by sinful inclinations. 
Neither father, nor mother, nor brother, nor kinsmen, nor friends, could 
accomplish that which the teacher who confers upon you wisdom does, — for 
he, like an embankment, prevents your energies from overflowing into swamps 
of unrighteousness, and directs it to the beautiful and the good; he builds for 
you a bund over the troubled waters of transmigratory .existence to walk 
towards your goal of peace, —AiSdanakalpalata. 


MAHASAMADHI 


It is with the profoundest sorrow that we announce the passing away of 
His Holiness Srimat Swami Abhedananclaji Maharaj at the age of seventy- 
three. He was the last surviving disciple of Sri Rainakrishna; and with his 
Mahasamadhi closes a glorious act in the drama of Sri Ramakrishna's earthly 
Lila — the act of the Apostles. The last of those spiritual titans lias .fallen — 
the last visible link that bound us with an epoch that ushered in the glorious 
dawn of Indian spiritual regeneration. Not only that; in him India loses 
a philosopher of considerable eminence and a profound teacher of Vedanta. 
With the advance of age, his health was being sapped by various complaints, 
and he was incapacitated from doing aetive work for many months. The 
end at last came suddenly and unexpectedly through heart-failure resulting 
from the strain of a feverish condition which had developed earlier on the 
fateful day. His body was cremated, in accordance with the wish expressed 
during the life-time, in the Cossipore burning ghat by the side of his 
Master's Memorial Temple. 

Before he took orders Swami Abhedananda was known as Kali Prasad 
Chandra. He was born on October 2, 1866, in Calcutta, the second son of 
Rasick Lai Chandra, a successful teacher of English in the Orient Seminary, 
Calcutta. He was educated at Sanskrit and vernacular schools, and at the 
Oriental Seminary from which lie passed the Entrance Examination at the 
age of eighteen, lie was a diligent student from the commencement of his 
school-career, eager to know about everything. He mastered Sanskrit 
grammar and prosody at home, and found interest in the Bhagavad-Gita at 
a very early age. Even as a boy he evinced great interest in religious matters. 
Sri Shankaracharya's life had a formative influence even then on hi" impres- 
sionable mind, urging him towards intellectual pursuits and engendering in 
him an ambition for the life of a philosopher. The system of Yoga also cast a 
net of fascination over his mind. He studied Patanjali s tiulra# and Shiva- 
samhita. Coming to know from the latter work that none could master Yoga 
without the proper guidance of a Guru, lie anxiously searched for one. 

It was during this quest that he fortunately came under the influence 
of the Saint of Dakshineswar, who even at the first meeting blessed him by 
awakening his dormant spiritual powers and conferred on him a glimpse of 
the Superconscious. Then began a course of training and spiritual discipline 
under the Master in the process of which Swami Abhedananda was the reci- 
pient of many divine visions and spiritual realisations. During the last 
illness of Sri Rainakrishna he stayed with him and served him for two years. 

After the Mahasamadhi of the Master in 1886, when the Rainakrishna 
Order was formed under the leadership of Swami Vivekananda, Swami 
Abhedananda readily joined him. And under the guidance of* and in colla- 
boration with, the great Swami, he underwent a course of education, master- 
ing Eastern and Western philosophy and allied subjects. 

Following this period of intense study and spiritual practices Swami 
Abhedananda, ahjjg with other disciples of the Master, set out on pilgri- 
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mages, travelling on foot from Kedarnath and Badrinath to Rameswaram, 
depending solely on alms for his food in the time-old spirit of sannyasa. He 
passed three months in a cave of the Himalayas at the altitude of fourteen 
thousand feet in spiritual practices. This was a period of intense austerities 
and hardships marked by remarkable inner realisations. He also came into 
contact with several eminent spiritual personalities of the time in various 
places of India, and at Rishikcsli, under Dhanaraj-Giri, the great scholar of 
Vedanta, he made a special study of the subject. Thus he grew in spiritual 
and intellectual stature, which in after-life rendered him a powerful religious 
teacher. 

In August 1896 lie went over to England at the call of Swami Viveka- 
nanda to assist him in his work there. He was left in charge of the work in 
England till 1897, when at the request of the Swamiji, he crossed the Atlantic 
and took charge of the Vedanta Society in New York. 

This he ably managed for more than twenty years delivering lectures 
and imparting spiritual instruction to ardent seekers. Ilis intellectual 
powers, mental qualities and impressive eloquence attracted to him many 
eminent men, some of whom were distinguished professors and scholars of 
America who became his friends. During this long period of stay and work 
in America lie wrote many original and expository works dealing with the 
religion and philosophy of the East. Most of these have been reprinted. He 
also travelled extensively in U. S. A., Canada, Alaska and Mexico carrying 
on preaching work in the principal cities of those countries. 

11c returned to India in 1921 via Honolulu, Japan, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Canton, Manila, Singapore, and Kuala-Lumpur, where also he delivered lec- 
tures on Vedanta. On returning to India he was made the Vice-President of 
the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, of which lie was a Trustee in accordance 
with the original Trust of Swami Vivekananda. He held the post of the 
Vice-President till 1923. In 1922 he visited Tibet to study the manners and 
customs of the people and Buddhism known under Lamaism prevalent there, 
lie vent as far as the '* Ilemis monastery,” 25 miles north of the city of 
“ Loh.” After returning from Tibet, in 1923, he established the “ Rama- 
krishna Vedanta Society ” in Calcutta, and opened an Ashrama at Darjeeling, 
in 1924, as a branch of the former. He was the founder-president of this 
Organisation. Many an ardent soul would throng at his door seeking illumi- 
nation and guidance even when he was ill. 

This is the barest outline of a great and eventful career. It is impossible 
to chart the vast expanse of this profound character blessed by the touch of 
Sri Ramakrishna, or to fathom its depth. Still the prominences of his noble 
life are too marked to be lost sight of even by a casual observer. Great as 
a saint, profound as a scholar, talented as a speaker, unfailing as a spiritual 
guide, Swami Abhcdananda was a source of inspiration and help to innumerable 
people during his lifetime, and even in death “his soul like a star beacons 
from the abode where the Eternal arc.” 
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In the editorial of The Vedanta 
Kesari for August a synthesis of 
religion from the Advaitic stand- 
point, together with the application 
of such a view in life, was outlined. 
According to the grand Advaitic 
doctrine, the supreme Worth of man 
consists in the realisation of Brahman, 
the unconditioned, immortal Bliss, 
which during man's wandering from 
birth to death, is only perceived as 
the Cause and effect of an eternally 
changing world-system. But in 
reality multiplicity never exists in 
Brahman. Brahman is incomprehen- 
sible by the mind and inexpressible 
by words, because It is beyond all 
relativity — beyond whatever is con- 
nected with Maya. The explanation 
for the Universe is sought by the 
Advaitin in the principle of Illusion 
which is neither real, nor unreal, nor 
both; neither related nor unrelated 
with Brahman; and therefore inex- 
plicable. But when the spell of 
‘ ignorance ’ is- broken and the Su- 
preme Experience is gained, no such 
Principle can be admitted as it would 
cancel non-duality. Entrenched in 
this acutely logical position, Advaita 
philosophy safeguards the crowning 
doctrine of the Upanishads and the 
divine destiny of man. Pragmati- 
cally, however, this leads to the admis- 
sion of two levels of Reality — a con- 
ventional one and a transcendental 
one— the former composed of God, 
Nature and self, and the latter 
resulting from the sublation or 
‘correction* of the former in the Sup- 
reme Identity of Pure Intelligence. 
This experience comes only in 
Samadhi, a state in which the ego is 


tracelessly effaced. Intellectually 
the a-logical Reality is brought with- 
in the four corners of a logical 
formulation by admitting the in- 
explicable Illusion. The . logical 
finality of this position, however, 
is not quite undisturbed, as two 
grades of reality are accepted to re- 
concile the contradictions of experi- 
ence. Any attempt to reduce the in- 
expressible to a logical scheme can- 
not be a cent percent success. “ Surely 
with our feeble power of ratiocination 
and discrimination wc cannot reach 
the Absolute. Hence Revelation ! 
Inspiration and not Reason!” 1 
“ The answer which revelation gives 
is conclusive.” 2 

Nor is the negative method of spi- 
ritual discipline enjoined by this 
type of Advaita for realising the 
goal, entailing as it does a persistent 
denial of ogo and all its products, an 
easy procedure for common man who 
knows little beyond the body to 
which he clings so fondly. “Man’s 
life being engrossed in the physical 
world, how can he feel the reality of 
God and the unreality of the Uni- 
verse? However you may reason it 
away, your body-idea ro-asserts itself 

Verily the consciousness of the 

body cannot be killed. ‘ I am He * 
— this is not a wholesome attitude. 
If anyone entertains this idea, 
great harm comes to him, his 
progress is retarded and by and by 
he is dragged down. He deceives 
His Personal side, as Mahamaya, it 
is real, not an eternal falsity — It is 

1 Gospel of 8ri Ramakmhna, Voh l 
p. 107. 

a/fnrf, p. 110. 
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others and deceives himself .” 3 
Therefore a slightly different present- 
ment of Advaita is favoured by the 
practically religious seekers of Truth. 
The most beneficial and distinguish- 
ing feature of this approach is the 
worship of the Supreme Reality as 
the Blessed Mother of the entire uni- 
verse and the Blessed Queen of all 
creation , — Srimata Srimaharajni. This 
grand and ennobling conception spon- 
taneously invokes in the mind of 
man holy sentiments natural and 
conducive to the worshipping mind. 
This month being the time for the 
Autumnal Worship of the Mother in 
Her benign and wisdom-bestowing 
aspects, let us reflect on Her nature 
and glory with a mind bent in rever- 
ence and adoration. 

I 

The life and teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna so closely coming upon us 
afford us a shining example and lu- 
minous commentary on the theme of 
the philosophy, worship and realisa- 
tion of the Divine in the motherly 
relation. The more we ponder over 
the implications of the doctrine he 
hvod and taught, the more we are 
surprised at their particular aptness 
for the present Age. Ho considered 
the worship of the Divine eminently 
suitable for this Yuga; and so let us 
lodow in his own words the gist of his 
message on this important method: 

My Divine Mother is no other than 
the Absolute, the Brahman of the Vedas.* 
Ik* it known that my Divine Mother is 
both one and the many, and also beyond 
one and many/* Mother is not different 
bring from God, the Absolute. The 
Mother is the Personal side of the Ab- 
solute. When thought apart from His 

~*Ibid, Vol. II, p. 70, 71. 

4 Ibid , Vol. I, p. 107. 

5 hayings of Sri Ramakmhna , No. 861. 
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works the Supreme Being is called God 
the Absolute. Again, when we think of 
God as creating, preserving and destroy- 
ing, 7.q., in relation to His works, we 
call the Supreme Being the Personal 
God 0 (Kali, Sakti, Maya or Prakriti). 
Force in action is Maya, force in po- 
tency is Brahman. As the water of the 
ocean is now agitated into waves, so 
arc Brahman and Maya. The ocean in 
the tranquil state is Brahman, and in 
the turbulent state is Maya. 7 No one 

can say what Sacehidananda is like 

Hn first took the form of Ardhanarisvara 
to show that both Prakriti and Purusha 
are Himself. 8 Brahman is without any 
attribute in the eyes of the ratiocination 
of the Vedanta. What Ilis real nature 
is cannot be expressed by words of 
mouth. 9 According to the testimony, 
therefore, of these perfect men — these 
Vijnams--thc World-system (Maya or 
Sakti) is not an illusion, but the mani- 
festation to the differentiated, but puri- 
fied ego, of a Real Being as a Person 
who has created or from whom have 
been evolved the human soul and the 
soul of every created being as well as 
this universe. This testimony is infalli- 
ble because it is based upon revelation. 10 
First by a process of negation one conies 
to feel that God alone is true and all 
«’l<e false. But lie finds eventually that 
God himself has become the Maya, the 
individuals, the worlds and everything. 11 
My Mother says: "It is the Brahman 
of the Vedanta who has caused this 
differentiation. So long as you say 1 1 
know '* and * I do not know 9 you look 
upon yourself as a person. Being a 
person, you must take these differen- 
tiations as facts— not delusions. My 
Divine Mother again says, “It is only 
when I efface all personality that the 
undifferentiated (my Impersonal aspect) 
may be realised in Samadhi. And then 
it is all silence about delusion or non- 
delusion. fact or no fact, knowing or 
no knowing.” 12 

0 GuspcL Vol. I, p. 373. 

7 Sayings, No. 48, 49. 

8 lb. 885. 

9 Gospel, Vol. II, p. 38. 

10 Gospel . Vol. I, p. 99. 

11 Gospel, Vol. II, p. 204. 

12 Gospel, Vol. I, p. HO. 
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If you postulate the Personal you 
must postulate the Impersonal; if you 
take the Impersonal, you must already 
have taken the Personal for granted. 13 
You cannot think of God the Absolute 
behind the Universe without thinking 
of the God of the Universe, the Divine 
Mother. The thought of the one must 
call up to you the thought of the other. 14 
God the Absolute Ivnowledgc-Intel- 
ligence-BIiss is the same as the All- 
knowing, All-intelligent and All-blissful 
Mother of the Universe. The bright 
precious stone and its brighlncss onnnot 
be separated in thought; nor can you 
think of the brightness apart from the 
stone. 13 Brahman and Sakti arc insepar- 
able. If you do not accept Snkti flic 
whole world becomes false, — you, 
I, the house, the family, everything 
becomes non-existent* If there arc no 
supporting sidepoles, no frame can bo 
made, nor can there be the beautiful 
image of Durga on it. 13 The key to 
the realisation of the Absolute is with 
the Divine Person alone, the Saguna 
Brahman of the Upanishads, the Per- 
sonal God of devotees. The power of 
discrimination which the philosopher 
relies on comes from Her, my Divine 
Mother, the Personal God. Prayer, me- 
ditation, devotion, self-surrender, are 
all, likewise, derived from my Omnipo- 
tent Mother. Such a person cannot be 
unreal. She is the Personal side of the 
one Reality — Thus the Personal God 
reveals Herself. That Revelation is the 
proof of her existence. 17 Do but come 
to my Divine Mother you will got not 
only Bhakti but also Jnnnn no+ only 
Jnana but also Bhakti— not. only w e 
Her in Samadhi manifesting herself in 
form divine but also realise her as the 
Absolute in Samadhi in which all self 
in the devotee is effaced by my Mother 
and there is no manifestation of Divine 
forms. 13 Perfect knowledge is know- 
ledge of onc-ness — of only one Reality 
behind the many things— -one God be- 
hind the phenomenal universe. The 

13 76., p. 373. 

14 76., p. 210. 

13 76., p. 232. 

10 Gospel , Vol. li p. 83. 

17 Gospel, Vol. I, p. 105, 106, 
i*Ibid, p. 277. 


knowing one sees again that this Reality 
—this universal Soul— has differentiated 
itself into living beings and the world- 
in short, into twenty-four categories of 
the philosopher. It is only Divine 
Energy which manifests itself more or 
less everywhere. The one Soul has 
differentiated into many things; in 
some the manifested energy is greater, 
in some less. 10 

The above standpoint is equally 
agreeable to the person who chooses 
the path of Devotion as well as he 
who chooses the path of Knowledge. 
If it may not be convincing to the 
professional philosopher, that is be- 
cause any attempt to interpret the 
a-logical Reality rationally must al- 
ways remain unsatisfactory. Expe- 
rience alone can supply the key to 
the understanding of the supersensu- 
ous. It must be noted here that 
the view set forth above is different 
from that of the Sakta type of Ad- 
vaita in the important respect that 
it does not in the least envisage the 
tenet that “ world enjoyment is made 
the means and instrument of Libera- 
tion.” Although Sri Ramnkrishna 
practised the various Sakta methods 
of spiritual realisation and freely 
adopted the various Yogic and spiri- 
tual principles current in that disci- 
pline, he did not view' the Sakta Phi- 
losophy as above others or with any 
special favour. However, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that the ideal of 
Divine Motherhood is the special 
glory of tiiis particular form of be- 
lief. It is evident that lie was not in 
the least in favour of the view that 
a Personal God is a figment or an 
expedient. Maya, too, in the above 
view is illusory only in the sense 
that it is passing and changing as 
ego and its products; but as the cos- 
mic Power of the Supreme Being, as 


10 76. 205, 206. 
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but the Farm of the Formless. The 
Supreme Reality is unknown in the 
sense that it is beyond description 
and expression, as the Upanishads 
declare. The state of Samadhi, 
stated as identity between the indi- 
vidual and the Supreme Self , 20 or the 
generation of Supreme Conscious- 
ness , 21 alone is its proof. 

II 

Although this view is evident even 
in the older Upanishads it is express- 
ed clearly in some of the later Upa- 
nishads. Says the Tripad-vibhnU ■ 
maha-narayanopanishad ii, “ The 
Supreme Brahman is with form and 
without form just as the Earth and 
other elements exist in visible 
form and as invisible deities. Para- 
brahman being the whole, there is 
not in Him the contradiction of form 
and formlessness. If the all-filling 
Brahman were formless in reality, 
that would have rendered it un-Cons- 
cious as the void space. Therefore 
form and formlessness are both real 
and' natural to Brahman.** The 
divine Player — Lalita, the Mother 
of All — whose play the whole uni- 
verse is, is the one Reality — the Su- 
preme Brahman, the One without a 
second . 22 1 My real form,* said the 
Mother, 1 is the Absolute Brahman; 
the living and non-livng world has 
piocceded from me. I am the entire 
universe; I am Vidya and Avidya; I 
am born and unborn; I am at all the 
points of the compass.* Mother is 
the Power of Atman; She it is who 
keeps the whole universe under Her 
spell . 23 Brahman alone remains 

20 Mahavakyopanuhad. 

21 Jabalopani8had , 10 . 1 . 

22 Bahvrichopani&had. 

28 DevyupanUhad. 
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even in the form of the world . 24 The 
material of the world is Brahman it- 
self and none else; therefore all the 
universe is Brahman itself . 25 We 
find among the one thousand names 
of the Mother 20 the following descrip- 
tive epithets: The Supreme Divine 
Mother is the Whole that exists for 
ever; She is unalloyed and unlimited 
Bliss; and She is Consciousness itself. 
She is the Supreme Power and Ruler 
of all. She is the Witness of all world- 
systems and also the witness of their 
dissolution; and the various forms 
also are Her own self. She is self- 
luminous, the immediate Self of all. 
She is the abode of all good, destroyer 
of all misery, bestower of immortal 
Bliss and grantor of all desire. A 
veritable ocean of compassion She is 
— the splendour that routs the dark- 
ness lurking in the hearts of the 
devotees. She destroys the ego and 
confers the Bliss of liberation. The 
scriptures are Her commands, She is 
the bestower of wisdom, and dissolver 
of all doubts. She is the cure for all 
maladies. Through religious merit 
alone She is accessible; She is hardly 
worshipped by the extroverts; by the 
indrawn She is easily and properly 
worshipped. She is the Mother of all 
from the Demiurge to a worm, and 
the One adored by the whole universe. 
Ill 

The worship of the Divine as the 
Mother of all is the splendid legacy 
of the Agamic scriptures, revitalised 
by Sri Ramakrishna in recent times. 
Hardly there is an exception to the 
rule accepted by all the religions that 
worship is the most effective method 
available for the attainment of the 

Atmopanishady 2 . 

23 Yogasi khopan idiad, 4 . 3 . 
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higher values of life. Unless through 
worship and adoration a certain trans- 
formation is brought about in the 
physical, mental and moral being of 
man, no man can rise in the scale 
of values— none can hope to get to 
the summit of all values, namely, 
Self-realisation or the realisation of 
the Divine. Even intellectual enquiry 
after Reality, if it is adopted as a 
practical method of realisation, and 
not mere arm-chair philosophy, it has 
to fulfil the antecedent conditions of 
inner purity and holiness through 
worship. By a mere Socratic dialogue 
with the self, in all abruptness, no 
one can realise his real nature — the 
Atman. Inner competency is empha- 
sised everywhere in the scriptures 
for a candidate seeking illumination 
through the major text of identity. 
He who passes on to an ignoramus 
or a half-awakened person the ins- 
truction that all is Brahman has al- 
ready consigned him to innumerable 
Hells .- 7 This competency results 
from the worship and grace of God. 
And, genuine worship and devotion 
are not consistent with the idea that 
the object of worship (not a symbol 
or sign taken to represent) is itself 
an improvisation of the worshipper 
for a still higher attainment. The 
sentiment centering round any object 
which is not the greatest, the highest 
and the best in the view of a person 
wanting to worship it, is not worship 
of the truest type. Therefore Para- 
mesvara as the object of worship and 
Parabrahinan arc not distinct or 
different on any showing. The rich- 
ness and dynamism of such an atti- 
tude is amply evident in the view 
which considers the Supreme Reality 

27 Mahopanishad, V: 104. 
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in two aspects, as Personal and Im- 
personal God. 

The religious view that takes the 
Supreme as the Divine Mother in Her 
twofold aspect has therefore a signi- 
ficant standpoint in philosophy and 
an effective method of spiritual prac- 
tice supported by genuine tradition 
embosoming the experiences of innu- 
merable aspiring and realised souls. 
The method is psychological and de- 
votional. The philosophy may be 
summarised as follows: The one 
changeless, relationless, ultimate, ab- 
solute being, according to the Upa- 
nishads, is a timeless, spaceless, state- 
less, partless, undifferentiated, self- 
existing, self-illumining, Self-identity. 
This all-transcending Principle of Ex- 
perience is beyond all categories and 
all the depictions of imagination. 
The existence of this pure Intelligence 
is learned only from the scriptures 
and experience in the supra-rational 
state of ecstasy born of rapt con- 
templation. Nevertheless, all know 
the expressions of It in every state of 
the mind. By the inscrutable power 
inherent in this Reality — Its own 
grandeur 28 — the whole universe of 
matter, mind and life is evolved; i.e., 
by its own self-negating power it as- 
sumes a kinetic aspect without under- 
going any essential change in the 
Conscious Reality itself. This pola- 
risation into Power and Possessor of 
Power which, in actuality, are not 
different, is the root of the universe. 
The Whole, in the being aspect, is 
called Sacchidananda and in the be- 
coming aspect Saechidanandaraayi, de- 
noting thus the inscparablcness of the 
aspects. The Mother has two powers 
in Her aspect as Sacchidanandamayi 

28 SvctasvataropanMad, VI: l anf * 
Mundakopanishad, I: 7, 8. 
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or Mdhamaya or Adyasakti, called 
Chit- or Vidya- Sakti and Achit- 
or Avidya- Sakti, the former leading 
to the Real Source and the latter 
veiling it and drawing away from It. 
Thus everything, in reality, is the 
Divine Mother Herself sportively ap- 
pearing under Her own veil of Maya. 
Man, through the Grace of Her 
Vidyasakti, 20 or Personal aspect, at- 
tains Her pure, transcendent Being. 
By surrendering himself to this infi- 
nite magazine of Intelligence and 
Power man attains all his ends. Man 
is God every whit — his body and life 
arc the product of the substance- 
energy of the Supreme Consciousness, 
because it is That alone that has pre- 
sented as the universal form, 30 deter- 
mined by Itself. Man’s self is Pure 
Consciousness itself; by loosening the 
limitations of His psycho-physical 
existence he attains liberation, con- 
sisting in Immortal, Blissful identity 
with the Divine Mother beyond all 
change and becoming. The Universe 
is real so long as the perceiving ego 
is real and when the latter is effaced 
in the Divine, the former also presents 
in its true basis as the Divine. . 

IV 

We shall conclude with a correction 
of a common misconception current 
in some quarters. Francis Thompson 
wrote: 

“....all can feel the God that smites, 

But ah, how few the God that loves]” 

Few religions teach tlmt it is the 
loving God Himself that smites with 
catastrophes and misery. Otherwise, 
how could we conceive of an all-good, 
all-merciful God creating beings out 
of nothing by his unbounded will, and, 

29 Durgasaptasati, IV: 9: Xl7T ~ 

80 Ibid, IV, 3. 
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being omniscient, handing them over 
to Devil to be spoiled and finally to 
be condemned to hell a good part of 
it? In fact, God is no rival of Devil. 
He is the Whole and in the Whole 
there is no defect; it is the partial 
view that presents antinomies. As 
the picture of Kali reveals, Her 
naked blue form, symbolic of the 
Immense and Immeasurable without 
the veil of Maya, is beyond good and 
evil; yet, at the same time, in Her 
Cosmic becoming aspect, in which the 
whole creation fluctuates between joy 
and sorrow, She has one hand lifted 
up in protection and the other wield- 
ing a sword of punishment. Man in 
his timidity turns away from actuali- 
ty — from her terrible aspect. “The 
shadow of Death and Immortality:” 
said Swami Vivekananda, “ Both 
these, 0 Mother, are Thy grace.” A 
God that only loves is often worship- 
ped by the fortunate who possess the 
good things of the world and are 
blind to the miseries of the world in 
their ostrich philosophy, and suppli- 
cates to the loving God for more 
enjoyment. Those to whom, on the 
other hand, God is only terrible, are 
still in the animal level of fear. 
She is both; yet in reality beyond 
both. Her sport is beyond human 
reason. The sage recognising it 
prayed, “ Blessed Divine Mother, 
protect us on all sides.” 31 

Manifestations of Her glory, show 

In power of immeasurable might, 

Through the universe; powers that swell 

The sea of birth and death; forces, that 
change, 

And break up the Unchanged, and 
changed again. 

Lo! where shall we seek refuge, save in 
Her? 32 __ 

3i Devyuparwhad, 10. 

32 Swami Vivekananda: A Hymn to the 
Divine Mother . 



GLIMPSES OF INDIAN LIFE 

BY A WESTERNER 

{Here is a sincere and vivid picture of rural life in India drawn by a Westerner 
who has taken the view from an angle of vision hardly adopted by foreign visitors 
pretending to profess a superior culture. The present writer was attracted to India 
by her spiritual culture, which he imbibed to a remarkable extent; and today it is 
many years he has made this sacred land his adopted country, embracing the highest 
Hindu ideal of life. He has spent several years in Bengal and the following colourful 
rendering of his first impressions is drawn from his experiences there. Nevertheless 
they breathe the spirit of India as a whole. There is also a special appropriateness in 
presenting these glimpses to our readers this month; for its background is supplied by 


the period of the Autumnal worship of 
—The Editors.] 

It is Spring time. The Asoka trees 
are aflame with bunches of red 
flowers; tall, slender palms gently 
wave their feathery heads in an 
azure sky, and the soft air is frag- 
rant with the delicate scent of mango 
blossoms. As the shadows grow and 
evening draws near, a cool breeze 
blows from the river and stirs the 
leaves of an ancient Peepul tree that 
shades my humble dwelling place. 
In a pond bordered by large Banana 
plants a buffalo lies almost hidden 
under the water; its black nose alone 
is visible. A bull calf stands knee- 
deep in the pond, a blue bird perched 
on its back. A red lily here and 
there attracts a belated bumble-bee. 
Seated alone under a mighty Banyan 
tree I watch this peaceful scene, and 
reflecting on my Indian experiences 
call up pictures of the past. 

Many years have gone by since I 
landed on the shores of Bharata- 
varsha as the Hindus used to call 
India, their motherland. Now my 
Western mind has attuned itself to 
Eastern ideas. The process has been 
slow and the adjustment gradual. 
I entered upon a new mode of life. 
Old ways changed and previous ex- 


the Divine Mother falling in this month. 

periences demanded new interpreta- 
tions. I found myself in a land of 
ancient religions and ancient civili- 
zations, with ruins thousands of 
years old — tokens of a great and 
glorious past. Usages prevailing at 
the time of Buddha’s advent on earth 
still continue, and ideals of the re- 
mote past mould the lives of the 
Hindus today. The atmosphere 
thrills with a mystic, religious con- 
sciousness just as it must have done 
in Vcdic times when the ancient 
Risliis, the Indian sages, chanted 
their scriptures in shady forest, re- 
treats. In this land religion is the 
most vital fact, the chief inspi- 
ration. It is the basis of Hindu 
society anti guides the lives of the 
people in every detail. 

I live among the people of the 
soil, a guest at their hospitable homes, 
and I associate with the high and 
with the lowly. I move in a strange 
and fascinating world. I have donned 
the dhoti, or loincloth, and the 
chaddar, or shawl, the traditional 
costume in Bengal, and again the 
salmon-coloured robe of the Sannya- 
sin, or wandering monk, that I might 
cultivate that close touch and sym- 
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pathy* with the people that opened 
their hearts to me and made me un- 
derstand somewhat of the culture of 
India, the heart of Asia. 

I travel over the land and enjoy 
the varied scenes— men, women and 
children, bare-legged, with flowing 
white garments tucked in at the 
waist, transplanting the young rice 
in flooded paddy fields; rustic 
villages, nestled in mango groves, 
astir with the ingathering of the 
summer harvest; neat mud houses 
with thatched roofs sheltering their 
cheerful owners against the rays of 
a tropical sun; ancient temples full 
of mystery; mosques built of pure 
marble, and luxurious palaces. The 
bazars with their constant play of 
colour and movement and their 
crowds of brown humanity have for 
me a never-ending interest. Here, 
time is of little value, and chaffering 
and bargaining form part of the 
pleasures of life. I sec magnificent 
sacred rivers, very ancient holy cities, 
awe-inspiring Himalayan vastnesses, 
roaring torrents, deep solemn forests, 
snow-crested mountain peaks. Won- 
derful are Indian art, architecture, 
literature and philosophy. Still more 
wonderful and of ever-growing inte- 
rest are the brown, half-clad people 
with whom I associate. 

These people are my friends. I 
lo\o them for their simplicity. They 
are naive, grown-up children with 
clear minds and quick understanding. 
I love the little children, boys and 
girls, with bare limbs and large intel- 
ligent eyes. Unashamed they stare 
into my face. Men and women, 
young and old, are gracious in their 
welcome to a stranger. They know 
not how to read or write but they 
are dignified and courteous. It 
would be rude to refuse their offering 


of hot buffalo milk. I drink it from 
the lota, the native drinking vessel 
of hammered, brass. 

Men of the same village call each 
other brother. The children call a 
stranger uncle. The women, grace- 
fully draped in the long sari, address 
a stranger with son, and lie answers 
with mother. The mother is the god- 
dess of the Indian home. The children 
call her mataji , honoured mother. 
And when a son writes home to his 
mother, he begins his letter with the 
quaint salutation: “I bow to the 
lotus-feet of my worshipful mother. ” 
Mother is a sacred word to the 
Hindu, more sacred than, father. 
A father, he says, may get angry 
with his son, but never the mother. 
She embodies the ideal of unselfish 
love and is looked up to as the rep- 
resentative on earth of the divine 
Mother of the Universe. The Hindus 
worship God as “ Mother ”, though 
the conception of God the Father 
also appears in the Vedas. 

Both the parents arc highly 
honoured by the children. No son 
or daughter will go on a journey 
without first kneeling down before 
the parents humbly to touch their 
feet and ask their blessing. India is 
a land of decorum, not of hurry, as 
some Westerners discover to their 
dismay. 

And again — so difficult is it to 
understand Eastern sentiment — to 
us it might often seem as if the son 
were rude toward his mother. There 
is not the restraint of manners that 
wc expect from a child before a 
parent, and there are no words of 
formality in the daily intercourse, no 
<# good morning ”, or “ good night ”, 
or “thank you.” The relationship 
between mother and son, the Hindu 
claims, is so sweet and intimate that 
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words of formality would only hurt 
as suggesting distance. 

Very strange to the Western mind 
is the psychology of Hindu manners 
and customs. I remember my sur- 
prise one day when I learned that I 
had hurt the feeling of a Hindu 
friend of mine by thanking him for 
a little present he had brought me. 
Thanking him he looked upon as a 
formality. It had shocked him as 
coming from one whose friendship 
he considered too genuine to allow of 
ceremonies. And stranger still, the 
Hindu looks upon our way of say- 
ing “ thank you ” as a kind of pay- 
ment for value received. For a 
business-like American it is certainly 
difficult to appreciate this viewpoint. 

One day I unwittingly offended a 
priest by walking in the court of a 
small temple with my shoes on. A 
Hindu had just preceded me, and I 
pointed to his shoes to explain why I 
had not removed mine. Then the priest 
told me that the Hindu was wearing 
shoes made of canvas while mine were 
made of leather. It had not occur- 
red that the one could be more pure 
than the other. But such is the case. 
Shoes made of any material but 
leather may be worn in holy places. 
That is why so many Brahmins wear 
the kharams, or pattens. Being made 
of wood, these arc not objectionable. 

Hindu families are often very 
large where the joint-family system 
prevails, for then the son brings his 
bride to his parental home. Families 
of forty or fifty members arc not 
uncommon. In such large homes the 
children form merry groups and their 
laughter may be heard all over the 
house. The small ones are much pet- 
ted and the} parade through the 
house and precincts as naked as they 
were born. A golden or silver chain 


around the waist blends beautifully 
with the child’s soft, brown skin; 
but that is only in rich families and 
on special occasions. Others wear 
the pretty anklets with tiny, tinkling 
bells — a joy to every mother’s ear. 
Sometimes a dark collyrium is 
applied to the child’s eyelids' and 
lashes to keep the eyes cool. This 
has the effect of making the bright, 
dark eyes appear still larger than 
they are. Of all the pretty babies in 
the world the Hindu baby, if properly 
cared for, is the prettiest. The child- 
ren have few games, but they are 
inordinately fond of stories, and woe 
to the grandfather or grandmother 
whose stock of talcs is limited. Kites 
and tops are popular with the boys 
and I have seen them play a kind of 
hockey. Little images take the place 
of dolls. 

Early at dawn the women of high- 
caste families wend their way to 
riverside or pond for the daily cere- 
monial bath. Closely veiled they 
hurry along the narrow lanes, for the 
eye of man may not fall upon the 
face of a chaste woman in the street. 
A few flowers hastily gathered or 
purchased at the bathing ghat arc 
placed, when they return, upon the 
altar in the prayer-room. 

The Hindus eat with the fingers. 
With a certain dexterity they put 
the food into the mouth, the fingers 
hardly touching the lips. But as a 
rule .eating with the fingers is not an 
aesthetic performance. The Hindus 
drink from metal tumblers; they do 
not use glass. Sometimes they drink 
from a little sun-baked clay cup 
which is thrown away after being 
used. The lips should not touch the 
tumbler. The head is thrown back- 
ward and the water is poured from 
the tumbler down the throat in a 
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steady stream. This is not an easy 
feat for one not practised. Coughing, 
sneezing, choking and blowing of the 
nose should be avoided during the 
meal. On the other hand no distress 
is felt when sound is made in the 
process of eating, nor at opening the 
mouth during mastication, nor at 
talking with the mouth full. 

When the meal is over all rise and 
leave the room. The hands, feet, 
face, and mouth are washed, and each 
one takes a dove, or cardamom, or 
a little crushed bctclnut to “ make the 
mouth sweet.” The men smoke the 
hooka , or hubble-bubble, and usually 
rest after the meal. The women after 
their meal retire to the zenana, or 
inner apartments, for a siesta. 

Of the six seasons as they are 
counted in Bengal the winter season 
is the most delightful. Spring, full of 
colour and freshness, is followed by 
the enervating heat of summer; tlu» 
slimmer heat, gradually lessens during 
the rainy season when clouds obs- 
cure the sky and copious rains drench 
the earth. Next comes the 41 season 
of dew ” to prepare us for a gracious 
autumn with its play of light and 
sliade m the sky. Then comes winter 
to bring coolness and joy to all living 
things. The rising and setting of the 
days are perfect and there is none of 
the bleakness and cruel cold of the 
occidental winter. Day after day 
the sun glows in an amethyst sky. 
Giecn meadows wet with dew glisten 
in the morning sun. Kokil , the love- 
bird of Indian poetry, the finch, 
the golden-throated Papiva and 
(ho dove fill the air with their 
^ongs. Now and then we liar 
ic tiny tun-tun, the maina. the 
twittering swallow or the kingfisher 

ii!” S c 3 ear > l° u d call and a host 
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wanting. He is as impertinent and 
inquisitive here as is his brother in 
colder climes. 

Most of the trees are evergreen, a 
few only shed their leaves entirely. 
Graceful above all others is the tall, 
slender cocoanut palm bearing a crown 
of gigantic, fretted leaves. The Neern 
with its fern-like leaves has healing 
properties and is worshipped by 
women with offering of sweetmeats 
and milk and a little open light. The 
Bo, or Aswattlia became sacred when 
its spreading branches sheltered 
Buddha during the greatest moment 
of his lilt*. The Asoka, it is said, 
withholds its lovely, crimson flowers 
till the slender hand of a woman has 
touched its trunk. The Banyan tree 
sends out from its branches aerial 
roots that form additional trunks till 
sometimes a single tree grows into 
a grove large enough to shelter a 
herd of cow*. The tamarind tree is 
holy to the Mohammedans. Under 
the Pa lash tree with its red flowers 
poised on leafless branches, some tribe 
used to offer human sacrifice to the 
Earth-Mother. Of fruit trees the 
mango bears the most delicious fruit. 
But who shall count the trees and 
flowering bushes of Bengal! 

Winter is the season for domesti- 
cated flowers. The chrysanthemum, 
rose and hibiscus are then at their 
best. .A lost of the indigenous flowers 
come between spring and autumn — 
the fragrant Champaka, Bakula, 
Kanchana, or gold-flower, Kadamba, 
the cuckoo-cyc, china-rose, and many 
others rich in colour and deliciously 
fragrant. But even in winter mari- 
golds, milk-white Kundas, and lapis- 
! lue Aparajitas are daily gathered in 
large numbers as offering to the Gods. 

It is during this lovely season that 
Bengal celebrates her Pujas, or rcli- 
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gious festivals. The Sephalika 
bushes drop their tiny blossoms early 
in the autumn to give warning be- 
times that the greatest festival of the 
year, Durga-puja, is approaching. 
Kali-puja comes a few weeks later, 
and still later Sarasvati, goddess of 
learning, is worshipped. No one is 
supposed to read or study on that 
day. The boys place their books and 
earthen inkwells at the feet of the 
Goddess, and pray that they may be 
successful in their studies. So all 
through the year, but especially 
during the winter months the Gods 
and Goddesses arc worshipped. 

It is on the day of new moon in 
Asvin (October) that Durga-puja 
commences. This festival commemo- 
rates the victory of the goddess 
Durga, Mother of the Universe, over 
demon Mahisha, the incarnation of 
Evil, the tyrant and oppressor of the 
whole world. 

The walls of the houses are deco- 
rated with artistic painting, mostly 
done by women. Earthen jars filled 
with Ganges water and covered with 
cocoanuts stand at the entrance door. 
Young palm trees arc placed against 
the wall and mango leaves arc 
fastened to the door post. 

Mother Durga resides at Mount 
Kailas. But this day she has des- 
cended from her lofty retreat to bless 
the homes of her children, to remove 
their misery and to fill their hearts 
with joy. In every home she is 
visitor, wherever her image is placed 
— a crowned figure, ten-armed, sword 
in hand. One foot rests on the lion 
that carried her through the battle, 
the other on the shoulder of demon 
Mahisha, the conquered demon. 
Close by her ddc stand her sons and 
daughters, Kartik, the warrior-god, 
Ganesb, the giver of success, Lakshmi, 


goddess of fortune, and Sarasvati, 
goddess of learning. 

The priest, dressed in white and 
seated cross-legged before the image, 
recites the Durgasaptasati which re- 
lates the exploits of Mother Durga. 
Then he performs the installation 
ceremony, after which the Goddess 
enters the image which henceforth is 
considered to be alive with her pre- 
sence and is treated with all the love 
and consideration that the Hindu 
mother receives. Fruits, flowers, 
Ganges water and sweetmeats arc 
placed before her. How beautiful the 
Mother looks! The children clap 
their hands, they touch her holy feet, 
and offer garlands of fresh flowers to 
be placed around her neck. The air 
thrills with songs of love and affec- 
tion for the Mother. Young and old 
worship. “ Mu Anandamayi!”— 
11 Mother, blissful Mother!” is the 
greeting. Then they pray: “0 
Mother, blessed Mother, enter into 
our hearts that we may carry Tliec 
with us always/’ 

Three days the Goddess remains. 
Presents are given to the children, 
friends are entertained, the poor are 
feasted. Then comes Vijayadafiami, 
day of universal rejoicing, when all 
differences arc* settled and animosi- 
ties made up in a warm embrace. 
The divine Mother returns to her 
mountain retreat and the image is 
borne to the Ganges in a great pro- 
cession and consigned to the waters 
with music and waving of banners. 

During the Pujas the rigorous 
social customs are loosened and 
Hindu women enjoy a greater free- 
dom in going about their friends and 
neighbours to see the Image or to 
help in the household work connected 
with these feasts. Daily cares and 
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troubles are forgotten during these 
few days of festivity. 

One beautiful evening, after a hot, 
sultry day I am by the side of the 
Ganges. A fresh breeze blows from 
the North. It is cool near the water 
and still. I watch the sun sink be- 
low a purple horizon, and hear the 
lapping of the sacred stream against 
the bathing ghat. Then comes Heat- 
ing on the air the soft, dreamy music 
of a flute. Up and down the notes run 
in the sweetest cadences. A cluster of 
delicate bamboo hides the player. 
From afar the cows draw slowly to- 
wards the river. They bend their 
heads and drink. After drinking 
their fill they swim across the strong 
current to the other shore. The cow- 
herd, a mere stripling, unloosens his 
little loincloth and winds it around 
his head to protect it from the water. 
He enters the river, and holding on 
to the tail of the last cow swims ac- 
ross. He shakes his perfect limbs, 
fastens the dry cloth around his waist 
and leads the cows home. 

I hear the chattering of monkeys. 
They come running from the jungle 
towards the river. Now and then 
one raises himself on his hind legs, 
stretches his neck and looks a( me. 
The baby monkeys ride on their 
lnoihev.V backs holding on with all 
their might. Others play and jump, 
and chase one another. When I 
throw them a little grain they come 
near, and some cat from my hand. 
A saucy little fellow pulls my coat, 
and when I drive him off he runs up 
a tree and from an overhanging 
branch jumps into the river. Others 
follow and their water-sport begins. 
They swim and dive and duck one 
another exactly as boys might do. 

One little fellow is sick. He limps 
towards the river, but he makes 


little headway. A bigger monkey 
carefully smells his body, then takes 
him in his arms, and strokes him 
gently. After a while he sets him 
down and tries to play with him, but 
finding no response, he carries him 
towards the river to let him drink. 
Then he picks him up and carries 
him off, and I sec lliem no more. 

A mother-monkey carries her dead 
baby wherever she goes. Three days 
I have seen her now carrying her 
sad burden. When will she wake up 
to the fact that her young one is 
dead? Or floes she know it? Does she 
suffer from the same delusion that 
makes man cling to the body of the 
dead? She is an affectionate monkey, 
but she is not wise. The poor mon- 
key is bound by Maya, the Hindu 
would say. She clings to the unrea- 
lity. 

All through the year Hindus may 
be met on the roads — happy groups 
of men, women and children— on 
their way to one of their innumerable 
sacred places on the plains or in the 
mountains. The almanac is consult- 
ed, and on an auspicious day the pil- 
grim sets out alone or with his family 
and friends, each one carrying a 
little bundle or a blanket. Thus they 
travel on foot sometimes hundreds of 
miles away from their homes. 

Wherever there is a Mela, or reli- 
gious fair, pilgrims come by the thou- 
sands from all parts of India. Men, 
women and children wear their best 
attire, the picturesque costumes of 
their provinces, displaying every con- 
ceivable colour. It is a happy, motley 
crowd out on a holiday. Fakirs per- 
form their well-known tricks: they 
rest on spiked boards, have their 
heads buried under the sand, and 
hold the body in the most difficult 
postures. Venders prepare popped 
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rice and confections and offer fruit 
for sale— oranges, limes, mangoes, 
custard apples, pine apples, grapes, 
papayas, loquets, pomegranates, jack- 
fruits, lichis and other fruits pro- 
cured from different parts of India. 
In the little booths and open stalls 
images arc sold and all kind of east- 
ern merchandise— bangles, beads, 
cheap jewelry, small looking-glasses, 
palm-leaf fans, pottery and a variety 
of nondescript articles. Boys and 
girls enjoy a ride in the Jhula, or 
merry-go-round. They watch the 
trained monkeys and goats and per- 
haps a dancing-bear. The snake- 
charmer and juggler can also count 
on a good audience. 

The Hindus do not use liquor. 
At the fairs they drink soda-water 
and sherbet made of fruit juice. 
Tea has become quite common in 
later years. The Chabils supply the 
thirsty wayfarer with cool and some- 
times sweetened drinking water. 
Rich merchants usually supply these 
Chabils. A Brahmin seated under a 
huge umbrella pours the water through 
a bamboo pipe into the hands of the 
thirsty pilgrim. 

Long before the Mela commences 
pilgrims begin to gather. This morn- 
ing the sun will be eclipsed. Holy 
day! IIow wonderful arc God’s 
works. Itahu, the great celestial 
monster, will slowly swallow t ho sun 
and then just as slowly throw him 
up. Awful moment when the sky is 
darkened. This is the time to recon- 
cile ourselves with the Almighty; 


this is the time for holy ablution. 
“Salutation to Thee, Lord Vishnu, 
most ancient, primeval Lordl May 
through this bathing ceremony all 
my sins be destroyed.” Every one 
must take the bath — once, twice, 
thrice immerse in the holy waters. 
From far and wide the pilgrims have 
come, for the spot is sacred. It is 
the confluence of two mighty rivers. 
Before the bath the head has been 
shaved, offerings have been made to 
the priests and the dead have been 
remembered. After the bath a visit 
to the many shrines and the sacred 
tree. One more loving glance at the 
rivers and then homeward again, 
singly, or in groups, singing, laughing, 
shouting. 

In the villages curious, anxious 
faces meet the home-comers. “ Did 
you bathe at the right moment? Did 
you bring the holy water? What did 
you see? IIow many pilgrims were, 
there?” What a time answering ques- 
tions! What stories to relate! 
Evening after evening the fortunate 
pilgrim forms the centre of a curious, 
questioning, admiring group. 

The mclas play an important part 
in uniting the Hindu nation, creating 
a bond of fellow-feeling among the 
people throughout the length and 
breadth of India. On these joyous 
occasions the people put aside the 
rigid restrictions of their everyday 
life and all mix freely. They realize 
that all India has common hopes and 
common loves. 



PARABLES AND SAYINGS OF MEISTER ECKEHART 

BY WOLFRAM H. KOCH 


[Mr. Koch is a master of several European languages and a fnend of the Vedanta 
Movement, in Europe . He has contributed valuable papers to the Vedanta Kcsari. 
The following article presents a collection of a few striking passages selected and trans- 
lated from the original writings of Meister Eckchart., one of the soaring mystics of 
Europe. Eckchart, like Sankara, is hard to understand; but when understood, he is 
as satisfying intellectually ami emotionally as the great Indian saint, philosopher and 
hymnologist. To a certain person who complained about the difficulty of under- 
standing his sermons, Eckehart himself is recorded to have replied: “To understand 
my sermons a man requires three things. lie must have conquered strife and be in 
contemplation of his highest good and be satisfied to do Clod’s bidding and be a 
beginner with beginners and nought himself and be so master of himself as to be incapable 
of anger.” This reads almost like an echo of Sankaras Stidhanncluitushtaya or the four- 
fold preliminary qualification enjoined upon the religious aspirant who treads the path 
of Divine wisdom. In the following selections we get a glimpse into Eckchart’s .spiri- 


tual genius. — The Editors.] 

Six centuries have passed since the 
Dominican monk Eckchart of Hoeli- 
heirn lived and taught a life of high- 
est spiritual realisation in a mighty 
unbroken struggle against the forces 
in the Church which tended mpre and 
more to fossilise Christs teaching. 
Nothing in this groat teacher and 
mystic of the 14th century is anti- 
quated, and we might well say that 
no one among the later German mys- 
tics ever attained tin* depth of his 
Divine knowledge and his tenderness, 
in a world of increasing ossification 
:n matters spiritual. Among his 
great fellow-mystics, Tauler, Souse, 
and Ruysbroeck, he shone like the 
guiding light which tried to free all 
that was tender and ever-lasting from 
the burden of lifeless ritualism and 
priestly self-righteousness. 

It was characteristic of Meister 
Eckehart that his God was not r 
menacing, irascible one, but a God 
full of gladness and laughter radiat- 
mg joy and bliss and fulfilment ; and 
so 


his words never hit us so directly and 
clearly as when he speaks to us about 
the nearness of this Divine delight to 
all of us. fck) on our part it needs 
but one courageous and unconditional 
step to reach Him and enjoy Him to 
our heart s content. God, for Meister 
Eckehart, longs to overwhelm us with 
His immense joyfulness. He yearns 
a thousand times more for us than we 
ever do for Him; for He wishes to 
give us gladness and infinite pleni- 
tude. For Meister Eckehart life was 
no life unless it was a life in God, 
with God, and through God, in every 
boat of our heart, in every thought 
of our mind, in every affection and 
longing of our soul. 

In Western mysticism no one else 
has approached the great Sri 
Snnkaracharya in depth of thought 
and the groat Indian Bhaktas like 
Sri Chaitanya and others in the inten- 
sity and purity of feeling so much as 
Meister Eckehart has done. 
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In this short sketch we shall deal 
only with a few of his telling and 
highly original parables and sayings 
and shall reserve a deeper study of 
his many-sided personality for a 
later paper. 

The Power of Desire 

11 Whoever wants to see Jesus must 
pass beyond all objects. How is it 
that a man docs not pass beyond all 
things at a quick pace? It means 
that he has not yet tasted of God. 
Had he tasted of God, lie would pass 
beyond all things very quickly. Yea, 
not only would lie pass beyond them, 
but lie would break through all crea- 
tion and all creatures. What his 
love was able to leave, he would 
break.” 

That we are not able to sec God 
comes of the littleness of our desire 
and of the manifoldness of creatures. 
He who has high desires, is high, lie 
who wishes to behold God, must be 
of high desire. Know that earnest 
longing and deepest humility work 
miracles. On my body, T declare 
that so it is. Even if God is able to 
do everything, — this He is not able 
to do, viz. y to deny anything to a 
man who is of high desire and is 
humble. And if I myself do not 
compel God to do all I want, there 
has always been a lack of either hu- 
mility or desire. I say this on my 
body and affirm it with certainty: A 
man filled with longing or eagerness 
might get so far that he could pass 
through a wall of steel, as we read 
of St. Peter that he, seeing Jesus, was 
able to go out on the waters owing 
to his intense desire.” “ Now I say, 
a thing which steadily grows while it 
is being fill 1, never becomes full. 
If a great barrel into which one poured 
gallons and gallons, should grow big- 


ger while being filled, it would never 
become full. Such is the soul's de- 
sire. The more it desires, the more 
it is given. The more it receives, the 
greater is its capacity.” 

Humility 

“Everything must of necessity be 
fulfilled in a truly humble man. The 
humble man and God are not two, 
but they are one. God cannot but 
flow into a very humble man. A 
humble man need not big God, lie 
can command God. A humble man 
is as powerful over God, as God is 
powerful over himself. Were such 
a man in hell, God would have to 
come to hell, and hell would have to 
be the kingdom of God. God would 
of necessity have to act in this way. 
He is forced to do thus, because the 
being of such a man is the Divine 
Being, and Divine Being, one and the 
same Divine Being, with his own 
being.” 

“My humility gives God Ilis God- 
head. This enn be proved in the fol- 
lowing way: It is God’s most essen- 
tial quality to give. Now. God cannot 
give unless Tie possesses something 
which is receptive to llis gift. 
Through my humility I make myself 
receptive for His gift. Therefore, 
through my humility, I make God a 
giver and give God through my hu- 
mility what is His, because giving is 
the most essential quality of God. It 
is just as in the ease of a master who 
wishes to be a giver: such a one must 
seek a person who accepts. If there be 
accepter, the master could never be- 
come a giver. He who accepts thus by 
accepting makes the master a giver. 
Similarly, if God is to be a giver, He 
must seek a person who receives. Now 
no one can be a receiver of the gift 
except he who is humble. And there- 
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fore, if God is to exercise His Divine 
quality by means of His gift, He 
thereto certainly needs humility. 
For without humility He cannot give 
me anything, because without humi- 
lity I am not receptive for this gift. 
And therefore it is true that I with 
my humility give God His Godhead.” 

“ My humility raises God, and the 
more I humble myself, the more I 
raise God, and the more I raise God, 
the more tenderly and sweetly lie in- 
fuses His Divine gifts and His Divine 
influence into me. For the higher 
is that which flows in, the more 
tenderly and sweetly does it flow. 
But why God is being raised through 
my humility, I explain in this way: 
The more I press myself down ami 
downwards, the higher is God above 
me. It is just as in the case of a 
well: The deeper it is, the higher 
does lie become who stands at the 
well. Similarly, the more I humble 
myself in humility, the higher does 
God become, and the more tenderly 
;md sweetly does He pour Ilis Divine 
influence into me. Thus it must be 
iruc that I can raise God by my 
humility.” 

Grace must he taken 

“ We should bring ourselves so far 
that wc have no need to ask God to 
give us His grace and Ilis Divine 
Goodness. But wc shall work for 
ourselves, so that wc take it our- 
selves and do not in the least ask 
Him for it.” 

The Load-stone and tiie Needles 

“Someone has raised the question, 
how it could ever be that the senses 
should have to obey reason?” 

“If reason is wholly attached to 
God and remains thus, all the senses 
*aust be obedient to reason. It is as 


in the case of someone hanging a 
needle to a load-stone and to this 
needle another one and so on; in that 
way one can well hang four needles 
to a load-stone. As long as the first 
needle adheres to the load-stoqc, the 
other needles also remain attached to 
it; and when the first needle loosens 
itself from the load-stone, all the 
others also detach themselves from it. 
Similarly, as long as reason firmly 
cleaves to God all the senses must be 
obtained to it. When however, 
reason separates itself from God, all 
the senses drop away from it, so that 
they become disobedient to it.” 

Emptiness drives me on to God 

“ I will never pray to God to give 
Himself to me. I will pray to Him 
to give me emptiness. For were I 
emptied, God, of His own nature, 
would have to give Ilimsclf to me 
and be locked up within me.” 

“ All Holy Scripture cries out that 
man must empty himself of himself. 
For as far as thou bccomcst empty 
of thyself, so far art thou master of 
thyself, so far dost thou belong to 
thyself, and as far as thou belongest 
to thyself, God, too, belongs to thee 
with everything He ever created. 
Truly L tell thee, as truly as God is 
God and I am man: hadst thou be- 
come as empty of thyself as thou 
art empty of the highest angel: — the 
highest angel would be as much thy 
very own as thou thyself art thy 
very own. In this exercise man be- 
comes master of himself.” 

Truth 

“ What is Truth? Truth is some- 
thing so noble that, if it were possible 
that God could ever turn away from 
Truth, I would cleave to Truth and 
leave God.” 
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The hardest Victory 

“ Never was there truer and greater 
manhood, more manly strife or strug- 
gle, than where a man forgets and 
denies himself.” 

„ * Evil cannot be Loved 

“ God is Love. With Ilis love He 
gives all creatures their being and 
their life, and with His love He sus- 
tains them. The colour which is on 
the wall is sustained by the wall. 
Thus all creatures are sustained in 
their being by Love which is God. 
If the colours were taken from the 
wall, they would lose their being. 
Similarly, all creatures would lose 
their being if they were taken from 
love , which is God. God is Love and 
so lovable is lie that all that can 
love, must love Him, whether lie 
likes it or not. There is no creature 
so vile that it could love something 
which is evil. For, whatever one 
loves must be cither good, or at least 
seeming to be good.” 

God alone gives Bliss 

“ Everything that God ever created 
or could ever create, if God wore to 
give all that at once to my soul, but 
not Himself, even should lie remain 
a hair’s breadth distant from it, 
would not suffice for my soul, and 1 
would not be full of bliss. But if I 
am full of bliss, the whole world is 
within me and also God, and where 
I am, there is God, and where God 
is, there am I ” 

Height and Depth 

“Whoever wants to come into the 
ground of God, in his greatest, must 
first come into his own ground, into 
his smallest. For no one can know 
God who hao not first known him- 
self. He must step down to his lowest 


depths and into God’s innermost, and 
step into his beginning and his highest 
peaks, for all that God is able to do 
meets there.” 

Challenge God Himself 

“ When the soul lives in its inner- 
most part where it is the perfect like- 
ness of God, it possesses perfect 
union, and no creatures can ever 
again separate it therefrom. Chal- 
lenge God! Challenge the angels! 
Challenge all creatures! They can no 
more separate the soul from the ori- 
ginal image wherein it is one with 
God. This is perfect union, and 
therein lies true bliss.” 

God is a Negation of Negation 

“ Tlie Divine One is a negation of 
negation and a longing of longing. 
What does 'one’ mean? Something 
that can be added to. Now the soul 
grasps the idea of the Godhead, when 
it stands alone, when nothing is add- 
ed to it, when there is no thinking at 
all to be done. The One is a nega- 
tion of negation. All creatures 
carry a negation within themselves. 
One negates that it is the* other. An 
angel negates that he is another 
creature. God, however, possesses a 
negation of negation, lie is one and 
negates all else, for then* is nothing 
at all except Clod.” 

Wiiy we are not to fear God 

Our Lord cannot bear that any- 
one who always loves Him should be 
afflicted. For, 1 fear hath torment.’ 
St. John also says, ‘ Love casteth 
out fear. 7 That is why love can 
suffer neither fear nor pain. For the 
more man increases in love, the more 
he decreases in fear, and when he is 
perfect in love, he loses all fear 
completely. It is true that at the 
beginning of a good life, fear is help- 
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ful.for man, for then it is an access 
to lova for Jiirn. Just as the puncher 
or the awl makes room for the wire, 
so it is this latter and not the 
iron that binds the shoe; and just as 
the bristle at the end of the wire 
makes the wire pass through, while 
the bristle remains outside and the 
wire stitches together, so does fear 
lead right on to love, but only love 
binds to God, whereas fear must 
depart.” 

In God there is neither 
Henry nor Conrad 

“ When I am united to God in 
Whom all things, past, present and 
future, arc present, they arc equally 
near and in an equal way One; they 
arc all in God and all in me. There 
one need neither think of Henry nor 
of Conard. If one prays for anything 
else but God alone, I can only call it 
idolatry, an offence to God. But those 
who pray in spirit and in truth, they 
pray aright. If I pray for anyone, for 
Henry or for Conrad, I am least of all 
reaily praying. But when I pray for no 
one, I am praying best. And when 
t no longer desire anything at all or 
'ish for anything at all. then I am 
most truly myself, for in God there 
is neither Henry nor Conrad. If 
mu, prays to God for anything else 
than Himself, this is not proper. It 
^ a sign of imperfection and infideli- 
ty. For then one wishes to put some- 
thing beside God, wants to annihilate 
God, and make a God of no- 
thing.” 

IIow God annihilates Himself 
in the Soul 

“Now I wish you to understand 
mc rightly as I am going to bring out 
a thought of which I have never 
spoken yet.” 


“ The worthy Dionysius says, If 
God no longer exists for the mind, 
then the original eternal image also 
no longer exists, which yet is its 
everlasting source/ I have asserted 
and still declare: God has only done 
one work in all eternity. And in this 
work He has also created the soul 
for Himself. From this work the 
soul lias come forth into a creaturely 
being, has become different from God 
and estranged to its own eternal 
original image. But only in this 
crcatureliness God became really 
posited, so that He did not really 
exist at all before this soul became 
creaturely. I also sometimes said: 
The fact that God is God depends 
on me. God receives His existence 
from the soul, His Godhead, however, 
He receives from His own nature. 
For before the creature came into 
being, God was not yet God, but He 
already was the Godhead, and this 
He has not received from the soul. 
Now when God finds an annihilated 
soul that lias become nothing in its 
self and all its characteristics, through 
grace, God works His own eternal 
work which is above all grace in that 
soul and lifts it up out of its creaturo- 
liness. Here, however, God annihilates 
Himself in the soul, and thus there 
remains neither God nor soul! Be 
certain: This work is most- of all 
Gods very own. Has it come to 
pass that the soul is able to suffer 
God s working within itself, it is also 
enabled no longer to have any God 
at all. Now the soul has returned to 
the eternal original image in which 
God beheld it in all eternity: His 
Eternal Word.” 

I like to live 

"Sometimes I have said: He who 
seeks God and something else as well 
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as God, does not find God. But lie 
who truly seeks God alone, never 
finds God alone, for together with 
God he also finds all God can offer. 
If thou scekcst God and seekest Him 
for thine own profit or for the sake of 
thine own bliss, truly, then thou dost 
not seek God! Therefore our Lord 
says that the true worshippers worship 
the Father, and he speaks well. If one 
would ask a good man: Why dost thou 
seek God? He would answer: Because 
He is God. Why dost thou seek Truth? 
Because it is Truth. Why dost thou 
seek justice? Because it is justice. 
These people arc right. For all things 
which have their being in time, ask a 
question. For instance, he who would 
ask a man: Why dost thou eat? — 
would receive the answer: So that I 
may have strength. — Why dost thou 
sleep? For the same reason. — And thus 
it is with all things which have their 
being in time. But he would ask a 
good man: Why dost thou love God? 
— would receive the answer: 1 do not 
know, it is just because He is God. — 
Why dost thou love Truth.*— For the 
sake of Truth. — Why dost thou lore 
justice? — For the sake oi justice. — 
Why dost thou love Goodness? — For 
the sake of goodness. — And why dost 
thou live? — Indeed, I do not know, 

I like to live.” 

Gon as tiie Milch-cow 

“ Some people are so constituted 
that they wish to sec God with their 
own eyes as they would look at a 
cow, and they want to love God in the 
way in which they love a cow. Thou 
lovest the cow because of the milk 
and the cheese and their own profit. 
Thus also do the people who love 
God for the *akc of external riches 
or inward consolation. They do not 
love God properly but they love God 


for the sake of their own profit. 
Every intention of thy mind, if it be 
not God alone in Himself may be as 
good as it possibly can be; but it 
will all be an obstacle to thee and to 
thy innermost Truth.” 

The Centjus of Action 

“ I frequently say: Those. who wish 
to begin a good life, should do like one 
who describes a circle. When he has 
rightly placed the centre of the circle, 
and when it is fixed, the line of the 
circle becomes good. This means: 
Man should learn first to keep his 
heart firmly centred in God, for then 
he will also become steady in all his 
works. For when his heart is un- 
steady, whatever great things he does, 
it will all come to nothing.” 

In a time like the present when 
all values arc indiscriminately thrown 
into the crucible and the opposing 
currents in their blind and self-willed 
struggles for supremacy seem in- 
capablc of bringing to the world a 
constructive order, it is well to turn 
to the pages of the spiritually great 
men of the East and the West. 
Modern life has grown so much 
into outward mechanical things that 
its tremendous dynamism tends to be- 
come more and more aimless, — dyna- 
mism for the sake of dynamism, 
movement for the sake of movement. 
And the blind dynamism is bound to 
lead to a catastrophe, because it docs 
not go down to the essentials of life 
and culture. An age which gives up all 
supra-temporal and supra-spat ial 
values and takes the ephemeral acti- 
vities of its outward mechanised life 
to be the all in all, to be Life as 
such, is doomed to bring chaos and 
untold misery. And in the great 
work of reorientation that is the task 
of the present day, the contribution 
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of the saints and sages of humanity they above all who can show hu- 
should not be pushed carelessly aside manity the true path of evolution 
as antiquated and illusory. For it is and attainment. 


HOW TO PRACTISE YOG A ACTUALLY? 

BY SWAMI YATISWARANANDA 

[These are the notes of the class-talks given by the Swami to a group of spiritual 
aspirants at Wiesbaden, Germany, in December 1933.—' The Editors.] 


Many people want to begin from the 
topmost rung of the ladder; but that 
cannot be done. There are no long 
jumps in spiritual life; neither can 
anything be achieved without first 
finding out where one really stands. 
High philosophical flights and won- 
derful metaphysical dreams do not 
mean realisation, and by themselves 
they never lead to realisation, but 
only to abstract and superfine specu- 
lations that have no connection at all 
with real or practical life. They do 
not change the life of persons who in- 
dulge in them in any way. We should 
know where we stand and then pro- 
ceed from there. We must begin as 
! skinners and go on step by step. As 
an ideal Monism may be all right for 
us; but when we come down to the 
practical aspects, wc arc dualists 
ami shall remain dualists for a long 
time to come. I am always amused 
when I hear everybody talking in high 
terms about the Absolute, the Prin- 
ciple, etc., because in our case all 
these are nothing but empty specu- 
lations and frothy words. They do 
not even mean that that particular 
person is fit for the Monistic path. 
Nobody who stands in Dualism, in 
whatever way this may be, is a 
Moaist, whether Monism appeals to 
him or not. Very often the mind of 
the modern,*. man revolts against the 


idea of any particular discipline. It 
says, “ Why should we busy ourselves 
with that? Haven’t we got enough 
drudgery in the world? So why 
should wo follow practices which do 
not appeal to us? Wc want the Ab- 
solute, so what is the use of Japam, 
of attributes, of personal forms? 
Let us reach the Absolute. Let us 
worship the Divine ‘ in spirit and in 
truth!'” All this, no doubt, sounds 
very grand and highly spiritual; but 
as soon as we come down to realities, 
we find out it does not mean anything 
at all. Mostly such people are con- 
vinced dualists as far as their own 
actions in daily life go. To worship 
God { in spirit and in truth 7 is all 
right. It is very good, but where is 
the beginner who can do so? This 
is the point. For most people it means 
just haziness, vagueness, — hazy feel- 
ing and hazy thinking and acting 
in a way that has no connection at 
all with the Divine. 

Our mind is always out to deceive 
us and play tricks on us. Therefore 
we need strict daily discipline in 
everything we do. 

How to begin?— That is the point. 
How to get the necessary mental 
training? — That is the problem before 
us. Different thoughts constantly 
keep cropping up in our minds. 
When wc wish to make the mind 
calm, the mind becomes most disturb- 
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ed. It revolts the very moment we 
try to concentrate. It suddenly takes 
the form of a mighty ocean in which 
we are in danger of being drowned. 
The whole surface of the mind is 
disturbed by mighty thought-waves, 
and the more we try to calm it, the 
mightier these become. So meditation 
makes us very tired in the beginning 
instead of soothing us and bringing 
us' light as it should. 

As in the case of a horse-trainer, 
who has to take great trouble to 
break the horse, similarly we shall 
have to follow a certain definite sys- 
tem of discipline, from which we 
should not deviate, to break the mind. 
In our spiritual discipline there must 
be great definiteness regarding every- 
thing. It won’t do for us to put two 
legs in two different boats. We must 
learn to follow one course definitely 
without vacillating, to proceed step 
by step, if we wish to reach the goal 
one day. 

II 

What arc the conditions for medi- 
tation? For meditation and for all 
forms of spiritual practice the first 
point is a steady posture (asana), 
usually a silting posture. So Patan- 
jali says, “ Any posture that is 
steady and pleasant.” Squatting, no 
doubt, is very helpful, because the 
weight of the body is perfectly ba- 
lanced in that posture, but it must be 
easy, otherwise it disturbs the mind 
of the person trying to attempt spi- 
ritual practices. For us, it is natural, 
but for many Western people it may 
take quite a lot of practice, and some 
may not even be able to do it at all. 
Anyway, for those who can, it is the 
best posture for spiritual practice. 

The secon* most important point 
is continence. Without Brahma- 


charya (continence), there is no real 
spiritual life. When you allow 
the water to flow out through the 
rat-holes of the body by wasting it 
through sex and sensual desire, there 
will be no energy left for the higher 
forms of spiritual practice. No use 
rowing a boat while it is tightly an- 
chored near the shore. Sri Rama- 
krishna said, " What we want is com- 
munion with the Divine.” If there 
is any obstruction in the form of 
sexual desire or intercourse, com- 
munion is not possible. It is just like 
the case of the broken telegraph-wire. 
The electricity may be there, the 
operator may be there, but the com- 
munication will never reach its desti- 
nation as long as the broken wire is 
not repaired, or as long as some obs- 
tructing non-conductor is not 
removed. “ In heaven there is no 
marriage nor giving in marriage.” 

Our cravings of the flesh, our de- 
sires, usually stand in the way of real 
religion. The sham thing you ordi- 
narily see in life, going to places of 
worship and hearing religious instruc- 
tion and doing as one pleases is not 
true religion. This kind of thing may 
have proved highly profitable for the 
Church, but it is not Christ’s teaching. 
The right mood is essential for all 
forms of spiritual practice, and with- 
out spiritual practice there never can 
be anything like spiritual life. The 
early Christians know this perfectly 
well. So did many of the great mys- 
tics of the Middle Ages. But now the 
whole tradition seems to be lost in 
the West ; and that is why the West 
is sinking to the level of the brute 

Without ethical culture we can 
never come in close touch with the 
Divine. If, after creating a perfect 
void, wc are able to have the right 
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thought, well and good. Then this 
kind of practice is very useful. But 
it is very dangerous for the beginner, 
because he does not succeed in having 
the right thought after creating the 
void, but just falls asleep or is domi- 
nated by his subconscious mind. In 
the case of the beginner there is al- 
ways the great danger of his mind 
falling below the threshold of con- 
sciousness. 

As has been mentioned above, the 
mind is very much like an umuly 
horse which has to be broken. The 
horse acts in two ways: When we 
want to drive it, it cither becomes 
dreadfully restive or it simply lies 
down and refuses to move. It does 
not wish to be steady. So in order 
to break this unruly horse of our 
mind a certain amount of ethical cul- 
ture is necessary. So long as the 
thought of sex and money is allowed 
to dominate it, it cannot be broken. 

Ill 

What are the virtues to be practised 
in spiritual life? First comes, as 
Mann says, Ahimsa or not harbouring 
:;ny ill-feeling towards others whether 
they arc good or bad. Realise these 
iil feelings as they arise in the 
mind. With a disturbed mind it is 
not possible to have any form of con- 
centration. It is not possible for us 
■') have a concentrated mind and at 
the same time to cherish an evil 
thought against anybody. I am 
speaking of higher concentration. 

Next comes Non-stealing. This must 
never be taken in the gross sense only. 
Anything that we wish to possess at 
the cost of anybody else, anything 
that we get by unfair means, is steal- 
ing. 

Third: Purity. Physical as well as 
mental purity is absolutely necessary. 


Sometimes we commit the mistake 
of stressing only physical purity, be- 
cause it is so much more difficult to 
achieve true mental purity. There 
are many who satisfy themselves by 
taking baths, but who do not trouble 
themselves to have a pure mind. It 
is, however, impossible to concentrate 
a dirty mind on higher things. So 
long as there is the impure thought 
of a woman in man or of a man in 
woman, real higher concentration is 
out of the question. There may not 
be any gross physical relations, but 
it is sex all the same, and so long as 
there is any form of sex, purity has 
not been achieved, and without 
purity having been achieved the 
higher spiritual life remains very far 
off. 

Fourth: Sense-control. One who 
abandons himself to any form of 
sense-enjoyment cannot have any 
calmness or peace of mind. So he 
cannot do his practices well, however 
hard he may try. And there is this 
great point to note: Before the as- 
pivant takes up the practice of asana 
(posture) he must already have gone 
through the whole of this ethical cul- 
ture. So highly do the teachers of 
spiritual life value purity and non- 
attachment. 

IV 

Now h i us sum up what we have 
to do and what we have to practise 
in spiritual life. 

tit Wo must practise a steady 
posture iasa 

<21 We must calm the mind; 

to) We should make salutations to 
all the teachers of the world or to 
one particular teacher if this appeals 
to us more. 

And what is necessary for really 
calming the mind has already been 
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told. The mind can be calmed only 
by good and perfectly pure thoughts 
—only by holy thoughts, not con- 
nected with the body or the world. 

The Upanishads say, “ We must 
worship the Lord with a calm mind.” 
So this calming of the mind is most 
important for all aspirants. In spi- 
ritual life especially wc should follow 
the footsteps of the Great Ones. 

We generally find it helpful to pray 
not only for our own spiritual wel- 
fare but also for that of others. Pray 
intensely for concentration, for calm- 
ness, for singleness of purpose, and 
for your own spiritual welfare as well 
as that of all other beings, so that 
they too may become pure and calm 
and concentrated and given to the 
higher life. 

That is why Swamiji (Viveka- 
nanda) taught, “Immediately after 
sitting for meditation send thoughts 
of love South, East, North, West, to 
all- creatures. You will find this 
immensely helpful.” 

As I said, during all our prayers we 
should also pray for the good of 
others. This sort of prayer, if done 
with a certain amount of concentra- 
tion, brings to us in a general way 
a feeling of love for our fellow-beings 
who arc struggling for the Higher 
Life and passing through great 
anguish and difficulties. The expan- 
sion of the soul is very essential for 
truly calming the mind and concen- 
trating it on Divine things. 

There arc some people who find 
rhythmic breathing very helpful. 
Mind and breath are always inter- 
related and always act on each other. 
While doing Pranayama the propor- 
tion should be 1: 4: 2, but mere 
breath is not > nough. If it were so, 
the football bladder would be the 


greatest of all Yogis of the world. 
Along with this breath we must have 
the intense thought of overwhelming 
purity. “ Everything is purity. I 
myself am purity, I am purity.” 
Give strong suggestions to your mind. 
Inhale purity, exhale purity, fill 
yourself with purity. Inhale calm- 
ness, exhale calmness, fill yourself 
wholly with calmness. Inhale 
peace, exhale peace, fill yourself 
wholly with peace. Inhale peace, ex- 
hale all mental disturbance. Inhale 
dispassion and renunciation, exhale 
all attachment, passion and desire. 
Inhale purity, exhale all that is im- 
pure in your body and your mind. 
Inhale strength, exhale all weakness 
and fear. Go on giving these intense 
suggestions to your mind again and 
again before coming to your real 
practices. 

V 

What next? After this the thought 
of the Divine must be taken up. 
Where to think of the Divine? Where 
to have the centre of one's conscious- 
ness? Either in the head or in the 
heart. These two centres are safe for 
everybody. Never should a centre 
below the heart be taken. Here ins- 
tructions can be imparted only to in- 
dividuals, because they differ from one 
another, but both head and heart arc 
always safe. If we do not consciously 
raise the nervous current at least up 
the level corresponding, more or less, 
to the place of the physical heart, no 
spiritual meditation becomes possible. 
This conscious raising of one’s ner- 
vous currents leads one beyond all 
sensual temptations and establishes 
one firmly in morals and ethical cul- 
ture. For very dry and over-intcl- 
lcctual people it is advisable to take 
the heart. For emotional people the 
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heart-centre is very dangerous and 
should be avoided. 

Think intensely of the particular 
centre and imagine it to be 
a centre of Divine Consciousness. 
Have the thought that the Divine 
Consciousness which is within you is 
also outside, part and parcel of a 
mighty Consciousness which is un- 
divided and indivisible. 

In the beginning you may think of 
it as light, but really speaking what 
is meant is the light of Intelligence, 
/.<?., the Divine Light; and this Di- 
vine Light, which is in me, pervades 
at the same time the whole universe 
and is one, and eternally indivisible. 
This body of ours is like a temple of 
Brahman; remember, each body is 
like a temple of Brahman! 

Having done all this, try to merge 
your consciousness in the Divine 
Consciousness as in the case of the 
salt-dolls getting merged in the sea. 
You know the parable of Sri Rama- 
krishna. This body-consciousness 
stands in the way, and as soon as we 
try to merge it in Divine Conscious- 
ness we get the idea that the soul is 
no! the body. 

Meditations should not be focussed 
on the void. There should be no 
creating of a void in the beginner. 
This is very dangerous. Meditations 
'mist have some definite, positive, 
spiritual content. Those who find 
meditation on the formless too abs- 
tract should centre their feelings on 
some holy form. This is very effective 
in two ways: it- lends them away 
from their too personal affections and 
aversions and, at the same time, in- 
tensifies their feelings in a good 
sense, makes them more definite and 
leads them .on to the light of the 
spirit. If ever any picture of any 


person you used to love or to hate 
troubles you, set a very vivid picture 
of the holy form you have chosen 
as your Ishtam, against that picture 
and the feeling you have for your 
Ishtam against the feeling you have 
for that person, be it affection or 
aversion. Vivid pictures and memo- 
ries must be counteracted by vivid 
pictures, strong feelings by stronger 
and purer feelings. 

There is too little attempt at sub- 
limation. We must learn to think in 
terms of the soul. Never stress the 
body-aspect. Never think of yourself 
as a man or a woman. It is very ne- 
cessary and very helpful to deny the 
body as much as possible. Sublima- 
tion is of the greatest importance. 
Think intensely, “ I am not a man, 
I am not a woman. I am not even 
a human being. 1 ’ 

Repeat, all these grand passages 
from Sankara’s works. He says: 

“ I am neither a human being, nor 
a god. nor a demi-god. I am neither 
a Brahmin, nor a Kshatriya, nor a 
Vaisya, nor a Sudra. I am neither 
a student nor a householder nor a 
forest-dweller nor a monk. I am the 
Self, the infinite Consciousness. 

<l I am neither the mind nor the 
intellect, nor the ego, nor the mind- 
stuff. I am neither the senses of 
hearing, taste, smell, touch or sight, 
nor am I earth, fire or air. I am 
Existence Absolute, Knowledge Ab- 
solute, Bliss Absolute. I am the Self, 
I am the Self. 

“ I am neither male nor female nor 
neuter. I am the Beneficent Being, 
the Light Supreme.” 

Just blast this rotten personality 
with these grand passages from 
Sankara by bombarding it with them 
at the time of meditation. It must 
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be blasted, and if it does not go, no- 
thing can be achieved. 

Go on repeating sincerely “ I am 
He, I am He.” 

“I am neither the body nor the 
senses, neither the mind, nor the ego, 
neither the vital energy nor the in- 
tellect. Husband, wife, child, wealth 
or prosperity are free from me. I 
am the Witness, the Eternal Indwell- 
ing Spirit, the Being Beneficent.” 

“I am the light of the Atman, the 
Light that is inside, the Light that 
is outside, the Light that is the inner 
Self. I am the Supreme Being, the 
Light of lights, the Light self- 
existent.” 

All these ideas are always associ- 
ated with Mahaclcva (Shiva) the 
Great White God of Renunciation, of 
Purity, of Dispassion, Who has al- 
ways been the Ultimate Ideal of spi- 
ritual men in India. 

“ I am the Being Resplendent, and 
none else. I am Brahman, not sub- 
ject to misery. I am Existence Ab- 
solute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss 
Absolute, eternally free by nature.” 
(Sankara) 

And then there is the beautiful 
prayer in the Upanishads: 

“ May my mind become pure. May 
I be free from impurity and evil. 
May my soul become pure. May I 
be free from impurity and evil. May 
I realize myself as the Light Divine.” 

VI 

Different forms of meditation with- 
out human form may also he prac- 
tised: 

(1) The aspirant imagines he is a 
fish swimming in the one undivided 
and eternally indivisible ocean of Ex- 
istence — Kno ledge — Bliss, without 
any obstruction whatsoever. 


(2) The aspirant imagines he is a 
bird flying in the infinite sky without 
anything to stand in its way any- 
where. 

(3) The aspirant is like a full pot 
immersed in water. Water inside 
and outside. 

(4) The aspirant is like an empty 
pot floating in ether, ether .inside and 
outside. 

(5) The aspirant imagines himself 
to be a point of self-conscious light 
immersed in the one indivisible Ocean 
of Light. 

You identify yourself with the 
point of light, then you feel it to be 
part of an infinite sphere of light., and 
after that everything becomes just 
light everywhere. Nothing but light 
is left. Either make this point of 
light expand or merge it or let it 
move wherever it goes, because wher- 
ever it goes, there is the one infinite 
light. Try to expand during the time 
of your meditation. Keep your body- 
conseiousncss hanging on a peg, as it 
were, at least for a time. Thus you 
raise counter-currents against all your 
false conceptions and feelings which 
lie at the root of all your troubles. 
All such ideas as, ‘ I am So-and-So, 
I am a husband, a wife, a child, a 
lover, etc/ come from this mistaken 
identification with what is non-sell’. 
Really speaking, worldly love is no- 
thing very grand. Association with 
others in bodies is nothing very flue. 
Learn to be realistic. 

If one follows such a path, it is 
just like being a yeast-cell which goes 
on dividing and dividing itself, but 
never becomes big. The impulse of 
creation remains. It is the same im- 
pulse which leads to sex and physical 
creation on the animal plane that 
leads us to the highest on the 
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spiritual plane. The man, forgetting 
the real background of his manhood, 
goes and associates with the bubble 
of a woman-form, feeling himself to 
be a man-bubble. So bubbles mer- 
rily associate with bubbles. Yeast- 
cells go on dividing themselves eter- 
nally and never become big. 

All these relations based on the 
body are bosh and nonsense. "0, 
I have been longing for you all 
my life. You are the star oif my 
life.” All nonsense I Afterwards, 
when all is over, when your body is 
satiated with enjoyment, each goes 
again his own way. Inwardly we all 
remain strangers, however hard we 
may try to deceive ourselves on this 
point. Never can our void be filled 
by a man-bubble or a woman-bubble, 


nor by any bubble-star, by anyone 
who has always been “ my life.” All 
this sounds very grand and romantic, 
but there is no ultimate truth in it. To 
the child, the dolls are something 
very real. It loves them and caresses 
them and for a time feels very happy 
in the company of its dolls. Then, 
one day, it has lost all interest in 
them and sees them merely as absurd- 
looking, shabby dolls, hardly being 
able to understand how it could have 
cared for them so much. This hap- 
pens to the grown-up man-child or 
woman-child also, sooner or later, 
after many lives, or in this life. But 
to all this awakening comes one day, 
and in the beginning this means ter- 
rible pain and misery. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE BHAGAVATA 

BY SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 

[To use a simile borrowed from the confectioner, it may be said that the Bkagavata 
is a sweet preparation fried in the Ghee of Knowledge and soaked in the syrup of 
.devotion. The writer of the following paragraphs endeavours to remove the misconcep- 
tion that it is exclusively a work of Devotion. — The Editors.] 


Skimad Bkagavata is well known as 
a great classic of Devotion or Bhakti, 
and to the Vaishnavas it is a scrip- 
ture of supreme authority. However, 
grand Purana is equally im- 
portant as a work expounding Divine 
Knowledge also in an emphatic man- 
ner, which fact is often overlooked 
by many who value it only as an ex- 
cellent devotional work. It is stated 
in the Bkagavata itself (XII: 7.24) 
that it is one of the eighteen Puranas; 
and it is an established fact that the 
Puranas are only an illustrated ex- 
planation of the truths taught in the 
Vedas. Just as there is a graduated 


syllabus in any course of study, in 
religion too, there arc scriptures suita- 
ble to the needs of various aspirants. 
All arc not competent to study all 
the scriptures because they are in- 
tended for different types of seekers. 
Those who arc barred from the study 
of the Vedas, therefore, find a supreme 
scripture in the Bkagavata , to under- 
stand the same lessons of Bhakti and 
Jnana taught in the Vedas, set forth 
at length with narrations, discourses, 
stories, hymns and such other aids 
to meet the requirements of such 
seekers. It naturally follows that the 
Bkagavata is not merely a scripture 
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of devotion, however elaborate a 
treatment that aspect of religion may 
have received in it. 

The above thesis is sufficiently sub- 
stantiated by the evidences found in 
the Bhagavata itself. In the very 
first chapter of Bhagavata it is des- 
cribed as a luscious fruit fallen from 
the wish-yielding tree of the Vedas, 
Nigmakalpataru. In the tenth 
Book, which is a dissertation on 
Prema-tattva, (the nature of Divine 
Love), there is towards the close 
the section called Veda-Stuti, which 
is considered to be the hymn sung 
by the embodied Vedas, and which 
presents the essence of the Upanishads 
or the crux of the Veda. Again, to 
any careful reader the identity of 
ideas, phrases and whole passages of 
Bhagavata with those of the Upa- 
nishads is patent throughout. For 
instance, Mundakopanishad II.: 2.8 
and Bhagavata XI: 20.30 are nearly 
the same. The verses in Bhagavata 
VIII: 1.9 to 16 are called Mantro- 
panishad in the next verse itself; 
and verse 10 there is almost a quo- 
tation of the first verse of the Isa- 
vasyopanishad. The famous allegory 
of the Birds of golden plumage occur- 
ring in Mundakopanishad III: 1-2 is 
reproduced in the Bhagavata XI: 11. 
6-7. Many more submerged quotations 
from the Upanishads may be easily 
detected in the Bhagavata, with only 
slight difference in the wording. 
There is also a tradition that the 
Bhagavata embodies a metrical com- 
mentary of the Brahmasutras. The 
earliest commentary available on the 
Bhagavata is by Sridharaswami who 
has explained the verses from the non- 
dualistic viewpoint. Jivagoswami, 
Visvanathacl.akravarti and others 
who commented upon it after him, 


from the purely devotional viewpoint, 
were indebted to him more or less. 
It is therefore fairly clear that the 
claim of the Bhagavata to represent 
the Upanishadic ideas of knowledge 
is beyond all criticism. 

Another important point deserves 
our attention in this connection. In 
the colophon attached to ‘each chap- 
ter of the Bhagavata in some editions 
the work is designated also as 
Paramahamsya-samhita, a work for 
the Paramahamsas. It helps the as- 
pirant to attain the state of Pararna- 
hamsa or a Knowcr of God, i.e., a 
Jnani. This is aptly so, because we 
meet in almost every part of the book 
dispassion for the world, renunciation 
and disinterested love of God taught 
repeatedly, in the most forceful man- 
ner. The incident which occasioned 
the recital of Bhagavata itself is 
a circumstance highly powerful to 
inspire the spirit of dispassion and re- 
nunciation; for, Sri Suka, the prince 
among Sannyasins or world-renounc- 
ing Jnanis, was the teacher and 
Parikshit, condemned by a curse to 
die within a period of a week, was the 
pupil to receive the instructions im- 
parted. Nothing less than the highest 
goal of man conceived as the highest 
devotion, Para-Bhakti, or highest 
Knowledge can be worthy of treat- 
ment in a work engendered by such 
a crisis. Because pure knowledge 
and pure devotion as Sri Ramakrishna 
taught by word and example are the 
same. 

The opening verse of the Bhagavata 
embodies the second Sutra of the 
Brahmasutra, and, at least according 
to the Advaitins (non-dualists), the 
verse is supposed to contain all the 
salient features of the Advaitic sys- 
tem, chief of which is the reference 
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to the fact that the universe is an 
appearance on the background of the 
Supreme Truth (yatra trisargo 
mrisha) . It is an accepted fact borne 
out by a number of examples that 
the theme indicated at the very out- 
set of a work, and with which it con- 
cludes, must be the main purport of 
the whole work. So we find again in 
Bhagavata XI: 5.2-12 which is the 
very close of the dialogue between 
Sri Suka and Parikshit, the same idea 
clearly expounded. Says Suka: “0 
king, give up this notion, fit only for 
a brute, that you will die; you are 
not born from nowhere and you will 
not perish as your body will. Like 
the fire that is apart from objects it 
consumes, you are other than the 
body which obeys the law of growth 
and decay. A man may dream of 
his own beheading; so also he may 
witness the death of his body. The 
soul is therefore unborn and undying 
by nature. At the breaking of a pot, 
the space enclosed by it merges into 
undivided space ; similarly at the des- 
truction of the body the soul merges 
m Brahman. Mind creates the body 
end its attributes, which in its turn 
is a product of Maya; thus from 
Maya and its products the Samsara 
is produced. The flame lasts only so 
long as it has association with a 
wick soaked in oil; the flame goes 
out. when it is burnt up. So, too, 
birth is brought about by association 
with the body. In this conjunction 
between Atman and body the Atman 
does not perish at the destruction of 
the body. It is 6clf-luminous, dis- 
tinct from the subtle and the gross 
universe, changeless, all-pervading like 
ether and the abode of all. En- 
quire after the Atman by reasoning 
and by meditation upon the Divine. 


Takshaka, the Serpent, cannot harm 
you. Realising that “ I am Brahman, 
the supreme abode and the highest 
goal to be attained,” and merging 
in the partless Brahman, you will not 
perceive the biting Takshaka, your 
own body and the whole uni- 
verse separate from the Atman 
which you yourself are." Thus in 
the view of Paramahamsa Sukadeva 
Atmajnana or realisation of the 
Self is the cure for all sorrows 
and suffering as well as for all fears 
and frailties. As shown above, the 
opening and closing of the Bhaga- 
vata strikes the same note. Is this 
not the same as what is taught in 
the Upanishads and the Bhagavad- 
gital 

In the Bhagavad-gita and in the 
eleventh Book of the Bhagavata the 
path leading the aspirant to perfec- 
tion is laid out by the great Teacher 
Sri Krishna. In both these works, 
although the persons who arc ins- 
tructed are two, namely, Arjuna and 
Uddhava. the teacher and the teach- 
ings are exactly the same. This is 
amply evident from the contents of 
the two books themselves. Moreover, 
it is not at all likely that the same 
teacher has two entirely different 
doctrines on a subject of such great 
importance to be taught in two 
places, although there may be varia- 
tions of emphasis. The paths of 
Knowledge, of Devotion and of Yoga 
are met with in both the scriptures. 
In Bhagavata XI: 13 Lord Krishna 
admits paths other than that of Devo- 
tion for the attainment of the goal. 
The three-fold Yoga taught in the 
Gita is what we find in the Bhagavata 
also. “ In order to help men to rea- 
lise liberation,” says Bhagavan Sri 
Krishna in Bhagavata XI: 20.6 et seq, 
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“ 1 have inculcated three methods, f.e., 
Jnana, Karma and Bhakti. Of these, 
knowledge or Jnana is for those San- 
nyasins who are disgusted with Work 
and have renounced it. Those who 
are still seeking the fulfilment of 
desires have the path of Work. But 
the man who by chance has contract- 
ed faith in the stories about the Lord 
and who is neither disgusted with, nor 
grossly attached to, work has in the 
path of Devotion the way to Success.” 

The Bhagavata in one place defi- 
nitely points out that a man should 
dispense with the sacred Books at 
the dawn of spiritual experience, as a 
peasant throws away the stalks after 
storing the corn. The idea is echoed 
in the Gita. 

In the eleventh Book where the 
Avadhuta describes how and what ho 
was taught by his Gurus, he men- 
tions that lie learned from the 
first and finest of the primordial 
elements, ether, the trait of the omni- 
present Atman, which runs as a sub- 
stratum through all movable and im- 
movable things. The Akasa being 
indivisible and all-pervasive is a fit 
illustration to give a conception of 
the Atman. 

A psychological study of the 
Madhurabhava and its supreme state 
called Mahabhava reveals certain 
points which have not attracted suffi- 
cient attention. According to Sri 
Viswanathachakravarti, an accepted 
authority on Bhakti philosophy, 
Mahabhava is that state of intense 
devotion wherein .established a 
devotee considers that all the happi- 
ness of the Crores of worlds is not 
even a fragment of the joy of divine 
union. The happiness of this world 
or the next or of any world there 
may be, is simply nothing in compa- 


rison with Divine bliss. To a saint 
in the state of Mahabhava the pain 
caused by the bite of all the snakes 
and scorpions that ever existed can 
never equal the burning pang of 
separation from God. What is the 
psychological relation between God 
and the devotee when his devotion is 
so deep and intense? The Gopis 
hungered and thirsted for union with 
Sri Krishna as all devotees do for 
their chosen Ideals. This means that 
love implies essential unity and spi- 
ritual identity between the lover and 
the beloved. What one is not, one 
never desires to become. “Like is 
known only by the like,” says Por- 
phyry, the mystic philosopher. 
“Simple people,” remarks the 
great German mystic, Eokchart, 
“conceive that we are to see God as 
if He stood on that side and we on 
this. It is not so. God and I are 
one in the act of my perceiving Him.” 
When love reaches its acme, man and 
God are unified and identified. In 
other words, man becomes spiritually 
God. It is a psychological fact that 
the human mind cannot think two 
things at a time. Extreme rapidity 
of the succession of mental acts, i.e., 
thoughts, deludes one into thinking 
that thoughts are simultaneous. Mind 
is characterised by the temporal 
order of succession, not by the 
spatial order of simultaneity. 

Now, in Bhakti the idea of ‘ I ’ is 
totally obliterated and that of ‘ you ’ 
(God) takes possession of mind. The 
thoughts of ‘ I ’ and ‘ you ’ cannot 
together exist in the mind. Deeper the 
devotion, lesser * I ’ and more ‘ you ’ 
in the mind. Annihilation of indi- 
viduality is followed by the divine 
fulfilment. The fundamental teach- 
ing of Rasalila or Madhurabhava is 
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that, in order to realise God, an as- 
pirant must cultivate the divine 
madness like a Gopi. That Divine 
union born of love aims at eventual 
identity is a truth that derives cor- 
roboration from the Rasapancha- 
dhyaya of the Bhagavata. When 
the divine emotions were highest the 
Gopis were so much absorbed in the 
thoughts of God Krishna that they 
thought themselves to be Krishnas, 
nay more. Their bodies too were 
moulded into the likenesses of 
Krishna. Thoughts that dominate 
the mind influence the body as well; 
for it is the mind, says Hindu 
Philosophy, that creates and colours 
the body. 

In Bhagavata XI: 14 are set forth 
the methods of personal and im- 
personal meditations. Krishna teaches 
therein that first of all concentration 
should be practised on one part of 


the Divine Form and then it should 
be distributed all over it. In the higher 
stage of meditation one should think 
less of the form and more of the 
divine attributes, and when the 
highest stage is attained, meditation 
culminates in Samadhi in which the 
meditator loses his own identity in 
God like light united with light. 
This, therefore, is the verdict of the 
Bhagavata : As light united with light 
becomes one, so man absorbed in God 
becomes God. Rightly observes Ber- 
nard Bosanquct in his What Religion 
is that what is united with the Eter- 
nal becomes Eternal. Bhakti should 
never antagonise Jnana and vice 
versa. They arc twins and are 
wedded to the same destiny. Accord- 
ing to mentality one chooses one; the 
other, another. The Bhagavata is as 
great a classic of Bhakti as of Jnana. 
Both are taught in it. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Indian Realism: By Jntlunnlh Sinbn, 
M Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy. 
MiCfit College: Kcgun Paul, Trtnch , 
'lrubn.r <fe Co.. Ltd.. London. Pages 
■O' 1 i ,v 7. Price las. ad. 

As slated by the author ill tl.o Preface, 
“Thj- book i.s an attempt at a reconstruc- 
tion of the Yogacnra Vijuanacadn (Subjec- 
tive Idealism), and an exhaust i\ c criticism 
of i: by different schools of Indian Realism.” 
In (he first chapter we have an exposition 
ef 1 1 jnana va da based on the accounts of 
Madhava, Santarakshita and Kamalasila. 

. p r °8t of the book is taken up with a 
criticism of Subjective Idealism. Beginning 
with the Sautrantika realism, we pass in 
renew the Jaina, Sankhya-yoga, Mimam- 
8a a, and Nyaya-Vaiseshika schools of 
maien^. In the last chapter is given a 
ttmoiem of Subjective Idealism by the 
spools of Vedanta. 

tw* 16 ! na * n ^esis °* Subjective Idealism is 
and ? GrnaI °^ ects d° not exist, that mind 
d lts mo <hfications fclone are real. There 


is nothing extra -mental. Everything is not 
only mind-dependent but also mind-consti- 
tuted. Cognition alone fc real; and there 

no object of cognition other than the 
cognition itself. The various schools of 
ReaiiMii aim at refuting this metaphysical 
theory. There is an external world inde- 
pendent of mind. Experiencing makes no 
difference to the facts experienced. The 
objects arc out (hur, real and independent. 
They are not mental fictions. Sankara’s 
Advaita also criticises Subjective Idealism, 
but for quite different reasons. The Yoga- 
cam denies empirical reality to the external 
world; but that is wrong. The mind is as 
much a fiction as the object. In the re- 
lative world of existence there cannot be a 
subject without an object. There are, 
however, schools of Advaita bordering on 
Subjectivism; but they are not seriously 
regarded. 

Dr, Sinha’s work is masterly. The pre- 
sentation of the various views is lucid. It 
appears to us, however, that the title of the 
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book might have been more apt. The 
book does not expound the schools of 
Indian Realism directly. It is throughout 
a Critique oj Vijnanavada. Some of the 
arguments urged by the Realists are re- 
peated in almost every chapter; and the 
exposition of the Yogacara Idealism is given 
in each chapter (though from different 
sources and from the points of view of 
different schools of realism). On the 
whole, the plan is well conceived and well 
executed. In simple and intelligible lan- 
guage Dr. Sinha reveals to us what has 
been said by many great thinkers in India. 
By quoting parallel passages from western 
philosophers he also shows how philosophy 
has no boundaries; modes of thinking are 
the same everywhere. The work under 
review is a valuable addition to the books 
in English on Indian Philosophy. And it 
is in keeping with the Time-Spirit — the 
challenge of Realism to Idealistic ways of 
thinking. 

Dr. T. M. P. Maiiadevax, ma., ph.ii. 

Sri Ramakrishna Kavyalahari (Bengali): 
By Swami Shy a manat} da, Rangoon, Burma. 
Pages 62/f. Price Rs. 2-12-0. 

This new book in Bengali is a metrical 
attempt at the biography of Sri ltuma- 
krishna. The writer has taken advantage 
of most of the authentic materials 
available in the preparation of this life- 
history. In many places, of course, the 
book has halting metre, limping rhyme and 
faulty diction. But these do not in any 
way reduce the value of the book- As 
Rabindranath Tagore puts it in the fore- 
word of the book, “Its true value consists 
in simple devotion.” No doubt this appeal 
of devotion will enter straight into the 
hearts of the masses of Bengal for whom 
it is really meant, and the book will have 
an abiding formative influence on their 
character. The book is nicely got-up and 
an index greatly enhances the utility of the 
book. P.C. 

Who am I: By Sri Ramana Maharishi, 
Published by Sri Raman ashram, Tiruvan- 
namalai, S. India. Pages SO. Price As. 2. 

This small brochure is the fourth edi- 
tion of the book. This proves the merit 
and the usefulness of the book. It pre- 
sents a few Vcdantic thoughts in an un- 
assuming and unembellished form. As 
such it has a direct appeal to the heart. 


We hope the book will be helpful to the 
disciples of the Maharishi, who obviously 
follow the path of Knowledge, like their 
master. The book is nicely printed and 
got-up and contains a picture of the Maha- 
rishi and a translation of a poem by him 
on the easy accessibility to God through 
Knowledge. P.C, 

Truth, A Sati’s Message, and other poems: 

Written and published by K. S. Scshagiri , 
B.A., Mylaporc, Madras. Price As. 3. 

The book under review contains seven 
verses dealing with different topics of re- 
ligious interest. Sentiments expressed in 
them are lofty and noble and it is hoped 
that they will find a place in the discern- 
ing hearts. P.C. 

Naradu’g Aphorisms on Bhakti: By Y. 

Subrah manga Sanaa. Published by the 
Adhyaima Prakash Karyalaya , Holcnursi - 
pur, Mysore Ry. Pages 20. 

The path of Devotion is said to be the 
easiest path and has perhaps the J argot 
number of adherents among the religious 
seekers. But it cannot be gainsaid that 
with most of them, it is a sentimental out- 
burst, un effusion of emotion— a momentary 
effervescence of feeling— which, though ele- 
vates for a time, really degenerates in the 
end. It is for the breaking of such indisci- 
plined and untrained emotion that a scien- 
tific treatise on Bhaktj is nrcessarv. Narad, a 
Bhakti Sutra is one such and the bed. 
Sri Ramakri.dma, the prophet of Ihc 
modern era, prescribe.-: In Kuliyuga, 
Bhakti uf Narada is the way. Bui the ori- 
ginal being in Sanskrit, the present edition 
of the text, together with a translation and 
topical headings, will be helpful to people 
whose knowledge of Sanskrit is little or nil. 
The translation is lucid and faithful. The 
foot-notes are illuminating and useful. 
We hope this book will be widely made 
use of — P.C. 

The Battle of China or the Day of a 
Chinese Girl: By Dr. K. R . Menon, Ph.D. 
Printed and published by the School of 
Printing, Printers 1 Association, Cecil Street, 
Singapore. Pages 99. Price $ 1.00 or 2sh. Gd. 

Herein in sweet and easy-flowing 
verses, the young poet Dr. Menon honoius 
the self-denying effort of a Chinese girl of 
Singapore, who offered herself as a prize 
in the lottery for raising funds for t o 
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ill-starred victims of Japanese aggression 
in China. He has also paid glowing tribute 
to the gallantry of Chinese soldiers and 
sustained patriotism of the Chinese people 
in such a protracted struggle for national 
freedonv 

The intrinsic merit of the book makes 
it a delightful study. The sale-proceeds of 
this book will go to the Red-Cross fund of 
China. This laudable object is a further 
incentive to the purchase of the book, be- 
sides the lofty sentiments contained therein 
and fine printing and decent get-up.— N.C. 

The Great Cremation Ground: By Eliza- 
beth Sharpe. Published by Luzac it Co. f 
London . 

The book under review is said to be 
a critical dissertation on Indian philosophy. 
Jiut in reality it deals with the Upanishads 
and Jaina philosophy only. The book has 
been given a strange name— meaning Maha- 
smasami, the Great Cremation Ground. 
The motive in the choice of such a pecu- 
liar name is not very far to seek. The 
Upanishadic philosophy, according to the 
writer, is not original or logical, but a hotch- 
potch of some? older and more influential 
,‘ehool of thought. As such it is barren 
and desolate like a cremation ground, 
lint, one wonders how, if this assumption 
is correct, docs the authoress reconcile 
I lie inclusion of Jaina system which she 
unequivocally praises, into the body of 
Hu same work? Of course this unusual 
high colour used for the painting of Jain- 
inj. betrays a motive for acquiring a dark- 
er hue for the Upanishadic silhouette. But 
really this book is neither critical, nor a 
diVerl.-'tion, nor on the whole of Indian 
philosophy. It is a puny treatise where 
ideas from various Upanishads have been 
f’ulhil bereft of contextual sotting; mis- 
interpreted to n greater or loss degree, 
mid addled into a stinking hotch-potch. 
Her linking up of Semitic eucharist doc- 
trine with the Vedio and post-Vedic sacri- 
fices, her comparison of Upanishadic reply 
to the question: what is truth, with that 
of Christ; her strange thesis, putting for- 
ward the state of superconscious as absence 
of consciousness and many others betray a 
ack of sensible understanding, to say the 
cast. The authoress in conclusion says that 
'e Upanishadic philosophy being pessi- 
mistic is no good philosophy, for ‘ philo- 
P y must of necessity be optimism of 


the truest and highest order/ But if phi- 
losophy be a search after truth and truth 
be pessimistic, how can it be made into a 
bubbling optimism without tampering with 
truth? After all, truth, and therefore philo- 
sophy, cannot be made to order. Of 
course we do not admit that the Upani- 
shadic philosophy is pessimislio. It is 
neither pessimistic nor optimistic, but a 
factual representation of truth. Our 
authoress remarks that the philosophy of 
I lie Upanishads may well please the heart 
of a Schopenhauer as he was a pessimist. 
But what does she say to a Max Muller, 
a James or a Dcusson? Well might Scho- 
penhauer have remarked for the jibe hurl- 
ed at him and 1 ho Upanishads, “When a 
head and a book come into collision, and 
one sounds hollow, is it always the book?” 
— quoting for the second time the witty 
remarks of Lichtenberger. P.C. 

Conquest of Sorrow: By Swami Sac - 
chidanandn, Published by K. L. Basu, .$3, 
Badan Boy Lane , Beliaghata, Calcutta. 

“ Verbal Consolation,” says the author, 
“has but a transient effect,” but to our 
mind it seems that bookish consolation 
has also no better chance. For consola- 
tion, we must, always have to fall back 
upon the old healer Mr. Time. But no 
real consolation can be achieved unless and 
until wc have transcended the limi- 
tations that cause sorrow. And here the 
author of the hook under review points to 
the real direction by laving down the prin- 
ciples of spiritual practices. We hope the 
book will be helpful if people take this un- 
mistakable hint. P.C. 

What is Hinduism: By D. S. Surma, M.A. t 
Printed by G. S. Press, Mount Road , 
Madras, Pages, ldd. 

Hinduism is not a religion, but, as has 
been aptly remarked by Mr. Sarma, a 
League of religions, not always friendly in 
their outlook; sometimes in open hostility 
to one another. And half a century ago 
who could have thought about a single 
treatise bringing under a generalised sur- 
vey the whole inotely crowd? But thanks 
l o the era ushered in by the twin persona- 
lity of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda, a common 
meeting ground has been discovered, not 
on a convenient and artificial elccticism but 
on an extension of our heart, and a broad- 
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ening of our understanding. Taking his 
stand on this sura ground Mr. Sarma 
presents us with his brilliant survey of 
Hinduism. Ho studies the problem from 
the standpoint of the Scriptures, Rituals, 
Ethics, Sadhanas and Philosophy. And 
his disquisition is weU-proportioned, well- 
thought-out and well-written. It will be 
a handy compendium on Hinduism for our 
young hopefuls whose god-less education 
leaves them as blind to the glories of soul 
as the mole, in spite of all the lights of 
scientific and artistic variety focussed on 
their precious heads. It will be of much 
use to the wider public, as well, who have 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
have? recourse to the source books. An 
index will greatly enhance the value of the 
book. P.C. 


The Buddhist Way of Life: a booklet 
by Devapriya Validnha, General Secretary , 
Maha Bodhi Society , Calcutta . Price As. 2. 

This is an excellent little book which 
contains in a nutshell the essenco of the 
Buddhist Doctrine. Mr. Valisinha pos- 
sesses the happy faculty of expressing 
much in a few words,— an art which many 
exponents of the Dharma might well try to 
cultivate. 

The English is clear and written in 
a free and easy style, which gives the little 
publication a double value. College stu- 
dents, while getting well acquainted with 
the principles of Buddhism in trading 
these nineteen pages, will, at the same 
time, find here a great help in learning !o 
express themselves in writing their essay*. 

A. (I. A. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


Svvami Aldicdunanda’s Diary 

The following paragraphs arc from the 
Diary of Swami Abhcdanunda recorded 
while he was in America working as a 
Hindu Missionary:— 

On my arrival at Boston Station. Dr. 
Lewis Janes came to meet me and took 
me to Mrs. Ole Bull’s studio house in 
Cambridge, Mass., in pouring rain. Dr. 
Janes, who was the President of Brooklyn 
Ethical Society and Director of Cam- 
bridge Religious Conferences, invited mo 
to be one of the speakers before the Free 
Religious Association of Boston. lie was 
living in Mrs. Ole Bull’s studio house, 
where I was accommodated as his guest. 

On May 26th it rained all day and 

night. I took a stroll in the afternoon 

with Dr. Janes, who showed me some 
places of interest in Cambridge. 

On the morning of May 27th I spoke 
before the Free Religious Association on 
the Vedanta Philosophy. Col. Higginson 
was the president who introduced me to 
the audience as the accredited teacher 
from India, on whom had fallen the 

mantle of the illustrious Swami Viveka- 
nanda. In the evening I dined with Dr. 
Janes and after supper I spoke in the 

evening festival of the Free Religious 
Association. 


On May 28th Dr. Janes took me to the 
Harvard University where I met Prof. 
Rovce, who taught idealistic philosophy, 
and Prof. William Janies, the nuhd 
psychologist and pragmatist. As il was 
the last day of the session of the Univer- 
sity before summer vacation, I \v:n 
allowed to sit in their cla*s rooms and 
listen to their last lectures in which 
they summed up the lessons of the whole 
season. It was extremely interesting to 
me. At. first I hoaid Prof. Royce and 
after an hour heard Prof. James. Seeing 
us in the midst of the audience lhof. 
James began to refute in his discourse the 
arguments in favour of unity, of which 1 
took notes. 

Afterwards ho asked me to speak oil 
11 Unity/ 1 when T said it had already been 
announced that, on the following Sunday, 
I was going* to address a meeting ou 
“ Scriptures, what Do They Teach? 1 ' at 
Mn*. Ole Bull’s house before the mem- 
bers of the Cambridge conference. But 
I would be delighted to speak on 
“ Unity / ft if he would kindly attend my 
lecture. He agreed to be present and so 
in compliance with his request I change* 
the subject and announced that I won* 
speak on “Unity in Variety" instead. 

Then I went with Dr. Janes to see 
Boston Public Library, State House, Com- 
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moil’s Park and other places of interest 
in Boston. 

On May 29th I went with Dr. Janes in 
the morning to Mt. Auburn cemetery 
where the remains of the celebrated 
Bostonians were interred. Wo walked up 
to the top of the tower from where we got 
a beautiful view of the surrounding 
country.. 

In the afternoon I delivered my lecture 
on “Unity in Variety v at Mrs. Ole 
Bujl’s house. Dr|. Janes presided. Prof. 
William James and Prof. Lanman, the great 
Sanskrit scholar, who afterwards edited 
Whitney’s translation of the Atharva 
Veda, were among the audience. It was 
a very learned lecture which the audience 
listened to with rapt attention. In my dis- 
course I brought out Prof. James’ points 
against unity and logically showed how 
fallacious they were. 

Dr. Janes announced, after my lecture 
was over, that the Swumi would be glad 
to answer questions. Prof. James had 
his students with him sitting by his side, 
lie then whispered to tlani to a>k his 
own questions, which I answered without 
any hesitation. After I had answered 
several questions of his student Dr. 
Janes remarked, “fcSwamiji will be very 
happy if Prof. James puts questions to 
him directly.’* To this Prof. James re- 
plied that it was not the place for him to 
ask questions. I supposed that the Pro- 
f. -sor was rather afraid lest he should be 
r- feted in his arguments in the presence 
(■!' his students. 


At the clow of the mooting Prof. James 
shook hands with me and congratulated 
me for my lucid and logical discourse oil 
the subject of Unity and invited me to 


come to lunch with him in his house next 
al'.t moon. I accepted the invitation und 
thanked him for coming to my lecture. 

In the evening I went with Mrs. 
Brocklesby to her house in Newton, a 
beautiful suburban town near Boston, and 


spent the night there as her guest. 

On May 30lh I returned from Newton 
to Cambridge and went with Dr. und Mrs. 
Janes to hear Prof. Shaler, the author of 
the scientific book entitled “ Matter, 
Motion and Mind,” at the Memorial Hi ll. 
Ilicn went with Dr. Janes to lunch with 
i™. William j ame s i n his house. There 
p 31 * ®°y ce > Prof. Lamnau and 

™" Shale * with us at the table. After 


lunch, Prof. James started a discussion 
against unity with me because he believed 
in the plurality of the infinite and was 
against the idea of the unity of the ulti- 
mate truth of the universe. I on the 
other hand supported unity (Advaitavada) 
and refuted his pluralistic arguments. 
The discussion lasted for four hours, in 
which Prof. Roycc, Prof. Lanman, Prof. 
Shaler and Dr. Janos supported my argu- 
ments against Prof. James, who was at 
last convinced that the Vcdantic point of 
unity of Brahman, the ultimate Truth, 
was unassailable. Dr. Janes remarked to 
mo after the discussion was over that he 
never heard such a learned and wonderful 
discussion before and that he wished that 
there were a stenographer to take the 
whole discussion in shorthand writing. 

Then Prof. Lanman invited me with 
Dr. Janes to his house where we spent 
the whole afternoon. Prof. Lanman 
showed me his private library in which 
were all the Vedas ami Sanskrit scriptures, 
philosophy, Kuvyas in Sanskrit and works 
of Sankaracharyn, etc.— a rare collection 
which he collected from India and other 
cuuntrifs. He showed me the Vedanta 
Sutras with Sankaras commentary (Bom- 
bay edition) in three volumes, and asked 
me whether I read them and could under- 
stand Sankara BU:t<hyu. I answered in 
the affirmative. Thereupon lie said put- 
ting his fore-finger on his head, “ My brain 
cannot understand it.’’ To this I replied, 
“ You needed a Guru, a preceptor, who 
would have given you the key to open 
the secret, door of vour Buddhi, the 
faculty of understanding, to realise the 
spiritual oneness of Vedanta.’’ The 
learned ProlVsor bowed to me saying: 
“ You were lucky to find such a Guru.’’ 

In the course of our conversation when 
I repeated the Sanskrit sloka: 

Ananta-sastram bahu veditavyam 
Alpas cha kalo bahuvas cha vighnah 
Yat sarabhutam tad upasaniyam 
Hamso yuthu kshirum iva ambu- 

misrain. 

Prof. Lanman asked me how it. was 
possible for a swan to drink the milk and 
leave the water as it was mentioned iu 
that verse; he could not understand this. 
I explained that some aquatic birds 
possess some kind of acid in their mouth 
which curdles the ; milk there. Then it- 
would be easy for the bird to swallow the 
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curd of the milk without drinking jthe 
water. Prof. Lanmau was very pleased to 
hear my explanation and said that it had 
never occurred to him,. How true and 
wonderful was the illustration 1 The 
Professor in his article on “ The milk- 
drinking Ilamsas of Sanskrit poetry,” on 
June 7, 1898, says: “Now by a singular 
coincidence, Swami Abhcdananda calling 
at my study last week while my mind was 

upon the subject of this essay had 

explained the Hamsa-fablc by saying 

that there was a secretion in the bird's 
mouth which coagulated the milky part 
of the mixture (somewhat after the 
fashion of rennet), so that the resulting 
curdy portions became easily separable 

The Swam is theory seems to be 

essentially like that of Sayana.” From 
that day Prof. Lanman became a good 
friend to me and attended m3" lectures 
in Boston and later on became an 
Honorar\ r member of the Vedanta Society 
of New York after I had organized it and 
had it incorporated. 

—From Visva Vani 

Ramakrishna-Vivckanandu Center 
of New York Acquires 
Permanent Home 

The Rumakrishna-Vivekananda Center 
of Neto York, after six years of successful 
activity at 200 West 57th Street, New York 
City, has recently moved to its new quar- 
ters at 17 East 94th Street. The building, 
u five-storey grey sandstone house, is lo- 
cated in one of the most aristocratic and 
fashionable parts of the city, just a few 
doors from Fifth Avenue. It fills a long- 
felt want of this organisation for a larger 
and more permanent home, where students 
and devotees may gather. 

Founded by Swami Nikhilananda in 
1933, at the insistent request, of a number 
of friends and followers of Vedanta, the 
llamakrishna-Vivokananda Center had ra- 
pidly outgrown its old quarters. A larger 
chapel, library and reading-room space, and 
ampler apartments for the Swami were 
sorely needed for some time past. Several 
years ago, a building fund was inaugu- 
rated, and through the generosity of the 
students sufficient funds wore donated to 
make possible the beginning of negotia- 
tions for a 1 use in some less congested 
part of the city. By the grace of the Lord, 
a most suitable house was finally located. 


After extensive repairs and alterations, it 
was made ready for occupancy about 
August 1, 1939. 

The five floors are arranged as follows: 
The basement, with separate door to the 
street, is used for the housekeeper's quar- 
ters. Beneath it is a largo cellar. On the 
first floor is the beautiful main chapel, 
occupying the entire width and almost the 
entire length of the building, except for a 
small entrance hall and book-room in 
fronts. The chapel contains shrines for 
Sri Rainakiislma, the Holy Mother, and 
Swami Vivckuuandu, together with pic- 
tures of Christ and Buddha. On the 
second floor are the library for members, 
and the Swami’s dining-roonv Above this, 
on the third floor, arc the Swann's study, 
bed-room, and private chapel. The top 
floor contains guest-rooms for visiting 
Swamis. 

It is certain that the new building will 
greatly help not only tin- extension but 
also the intensity of the Center's activities. 
No effort has been spared to make this 
a fitting center for the wider dissemination 
of the universal gospel of Sri Raimikiislma 
and Swami Vivekananda. Arrangement j 
are being made for the daily meditation 
of the students. Members of the Older 
will meet a number of times every wn k 
in the library, and will be given facilities 
for reading magazines and books from 
India, seeing inagie-hiid.mi slides and 
moving pictures, and developing a healthy 
social life. 

The Swami has also been arranging to 
start an Indo-Ameriean Association in con- 
nection with the Center, where lecture* 
will be delivered by eminent Indian and 
American scholars on spiritual and cultu- 
ral subjects. He has already received as- 
surances from several American scholars 
of their sympathy with the aims of this 
organization. 

The new house will further help the 
Swami to fulfill one of his dreams, namely, 
to bring young monks of the Ramakrislma 
Order to this country, from time to time, 
and train them in one of the leading uni- 
versities of the city. Such training will 
give them far better equipment for work 
in East and West alike, and will aid in 
a practical manner in the consummation 
of Swami Vivckananda’s ideal of under- 
standing between the peoples of the Orion 
and the Occident* 
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The Vedanta Work in Seattle, U.S.A. 

Seattle is the premier city of the 
North-west coast of the United States of 
America and a gateway to the Orient. 
Having a cosmopolitan population it is a 
good field for the spread of the Universal 
teachings of Vedanta. Swami Vividish- 
ananda went to this city and gave a series 
of lectures in September, 1938. The res- 
ponse was more than satisfactory. The 
Swami was requested by many of the 
audience to establish a permanent Center. 
Since then the Swami continued his work 
there delivering lectures every Sunday, 
dealing with the various aspects of Hindu 
Philosophy and Indian Culture in general. 
Feeling the demand for a serious study of 
original texts of Hindu Scriptures, a group 
was formed ill October and two to three 
weekly classes were held. In these classes 
losons on Raj a yoga and Karmayoga also 
were given. 

As people came to know more about 
the Swami and the great message lie was 
endeavouring to promulgate, he was asked 
1o fill several outside lecture engagements. 
In Everett, a neighbouring town, about 
thirty miles' from Seattle, the Swami gave 
four lectures. The small town mustered 
strong to hear the Swami and were greatly 
impressed. On invitation, the Swami con- 
tinued his work there for two months by 
paying a flying visit oneo a week. Resides, 
the Swami spoke on “Women of India" 

1 uJi r the auspices of Phi Delta Theta 
Mo; hers’ Club one afternoon, which wa< 
I" :hly appreciated. The Swami on an- 
other occasion spoke at the Women’s City 
Club, an influential women’s organisation 
of Pe city, on “India and Her People” 
and illustrated I In* lecture by lantern slides. 
The lady in charge of the programme and 
ft > . ral others from the audience compli- 
mented the Swami by saying that the talk 
was quite informative and interesting and 
that they did not have anything like this 
for a long time. The audience consisted 
exclusively of ladies and was largely at- 
tended. 

Birthday anniversaries of Swami 
Vivckananda and Sri Ramakrishna were 
celebrated at the Swami ’s residence with 
Sanskrit chants, prayers, devotional mufic 
and discourses. For want of ai commoda- 
bon only members of the group and their 
friends could be invited. The Hindu 
dinner cooked by the Swami was a special 


feature on Swami Vivekananda’s birthday. 

A public meeting was held in connec- 
tion with Sri Ramakrishna’s birthday at 
the Mayflower Hotel Hall. Besides tho 
Swami two distinguished guests addressed 
the meeting and they wore Mr. Z. Ying doll, 
Chinese Consul, and Prof. E. P. Horrwitz. 
The hall was literally packed and many 
had to be turned away for want of stand- 
ing space. The audience was visibly 
moved by the deep spiritual significance 
of tho meeting and loft with a feeling of 
reverence for Sri Ramakrishna, the modern 
Hindu prophet whose soulful message aims 
at bridging the gulf between the East and 
the West. A meeting was also held in 
memory of the Lord Buddha. The meet- 
ing also was well-attended. 

The work started in September, 1938, 
as an experiment, continued till the end of 
June, 1939, which marked the close of the 
season. The work seems to be progressing. 
The Swami hopes to return in fall and 
concentrate his energies upon the small 
nuclcu. s that has been formed. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Students’ 
Home, Ballicaloa. 

In the palm-fringed cast coast of 
Lanka stands the town of Batticaloa where 
the Ramakrishna Mission Swamia are 
working silently and steadily for the 
making of man,. Religion, which has been 
tho central pivot of tho national life of 
India for the past millenniums, serves as 
tho foundation on which arc being built tho 
lives of the future hopes of Covlon. And 
the atmosphere of tho orphanage, known 
as the Sri Ramakrishna Mission Students’ 
Home with its appendages, the Shivananda 
Vitlyalaya and the Shivapuri and Kamala- 
laya, which are tho residences of the Swamis 
ami paving boarders, is surcharged with 
tho energising influence of Ramakrishna’s 
teachings which rest far above tho narrow 
sectarianism, nay, far above tho grudging 
eclecticism even, broad-based upon a prin- 
ciple which accepts all religions as true. 
As a result, Muslim inmates can use one 
room of the boarding house and the Bud- 
dhists the other and each can observe their 
respective rituals without let or hindrance. 
The shrine which is attached to the or- 
phanage is open to all fur offering worship, 
the only condition laid down being purity 
of both body and mind. So much for 
the spiritual side. 
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On the intellectual side, the school 
works up to the Senior School Certificate 
Examination. The school possesses well- 
equipped Physics and Botany laboratories 
and tries to impart a bias towards modem 
science in the hearts of the young impres- 
sionable. 

On the physical side, the boys are 
taught to nurse the sick, to lay out a 
garden, plan and erect huts, keep ac- 
counts and attend to various sanitary 
arrangements}. 

Started in May 1920, the Homo lias 
done something during the period of its 
existence and hopes to do more with the 
blessings of the Lord and the continued 
assistance and good wishes of its friends 
and admirers. 

The Ramakrishna Sevashrama, 
Shyamala Tal, Himalayas, 1938. 

In the sequestered heights of the 
Himalayas, eleven miles from the nearest 
railway station, Tanakpur, is situate the 
Vivekananda Ashrama, not quite oblivious 
of the cares and worries of fellow mortals 
but ministering to the medical needs of 
the poor hill-men who inhabit the sur- 
rounding hamlets, through the medium 
of the sister institution, the Ramakrishna 
Sevashrama. Since its inception in 1914 
the Sevashrama has been very helpful to 
the diseased and suffering, treating 
34,306 patients in all. A special feature 
of the Sevashrama is that it treats dumb 
animals such as cows, buffaloes, etc. 

Number oj Patients treated :— In 1938 
there were 1,635 new cases, 1,291 repeated 
cases and 320 cattle in the outdoor depart- 
ment. There were 17 indoor patients. The 
total number of patients was 3,263. 

Accounts : — Total receipt, during the 
year was Rs. 511-11-4 and balance of the 
previous year Rs. 196-0-11 14, bringing about 
a total of Rs. 707-12-314. The total ex- 
penditure was Rs. 862-1-9 leaving a minus 
balance of Rs. 154-5-514. 

Needs:— From the above accounts it is 
evident that the Sevashrama needs (1) 


funds for its day-to-day upkeep and (2) 
permanent fund of not less than Rs. 20,000 
for putting the institution on a sound 
financial basis. Its record of work for the 
last 24 years has been one of steady growth 
and everwidening utility and deserves sup- 
port from the generous public. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, 
Bankipore, Patna, 1938. 

This Ashrama was started in June 1922. 
During its period of useful career it has 
tried to attend to various needs of the 
people— intellectual, physical and spiritual. 
During the period under review religious 
discourses and classes on the Upanishads, 
the Bhagavad-Gita, and Bhagavatam were 
held in different parts of the city. Private 
interviews were given by the Swami-in- 
cliargc for giving practical instructions in 
spirituality. Besides the discourses and 
classes, special lectures were arranged ami 
lecturing tours were undertaken. The 
Ashrama conducts two free primary schools, 
one having fifty students and the other 
thirty-two. The former has been accorded 
recognition by the Education Department 
of Bihar, lately. The Ashrama maintains 
one Charitable Dispensary in which 8.431 
patients were attended to, of which 193.8 
were new cases* and 6.441 repeated. The 
Ashrama conducts one Student a 1 Home 
which accommodated two students in 1938. 
who were provided with free boarding and 
lodging. The annual Rarnakrishna-Vivik- 
ananda Birthday Anniversary was celebra- 
ted with due rchil as usual. Meetings were 
held and about two thousand Daridra 
Xarnyanns were sumptuously fed. The 
consolidated balance-sheet of all the above 
items shows a receipt will) previous years’ 
balances of Its. 3,710-1 -4 Vj and an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 3,467-3-1014 leaving a closing 
balance of Rs. 242-13-6 only,. The imme- 
diate need of the Ashrama is Rs. 200-0-0 
for paying off a loan incurred for the build- 
ing fund. The Ashrama also requires u 
suitable building for the dispensary for 
which Rs. 5,000 is needed. A further sum o! 
Rs. 1,500 is required for purchasing and 
building a pueea road for the Ashrama. 
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REVERENCE TO ELDERS 


Reverence to elders is considered the corner-stone of all domestic virtues among all 
nations. The following verses give a characteristic Indian representation of it. 


<ng vfctff RTRig rri* ; fiqt porraft i 
RRRtq sEr^prf^^w ; f2rf5m»j^ farft |wr^ n 
RRfjqrefcqg^ %qi ; roifa i 

RRRigiqqRRlRRlft *1 gftat h ftRfl R^R || 

Pratt TOl sijfR: g^RRifR: i pnft Rift R«nft Rii «ftRU?fog n 
RflitoR Rifei cNferaft ; r RRift f|RiR#SRqvtf: i 


gsfrflqig r fqg: RRtsffcr ; Rig: qi ^nrafer rfr^ ii 
&ftR nRRRftRft$: ; qrcg'RrcgR gift % i 
% q* rr^ir ; RR?fftiRRfcfq f^q^n: ii 
rhi 5: gpi*ft%q > bri ^RfftqfR: rri 

JTRRf RRRi: cfiV R 3 IRcr: ^3q> g^ojf p : | 

RRifq RRqSm®rRi$RRi Rig: qi 

fol^qftoiR^qft^RiRTRR j| 

RIRI RRRRlftlRil RIIR?RRtf5i: fan 

at ^qi fa# ftqra pR: HRi^ni^Rg i 



& 3®R1RIRI: RRlpR OTRt foqfcRRi: gSRRig II 
SR5*C: R^RRftq: RRRRlRWIRraiftq: 

BRt RTCTC trq RFT 'HR'ft fiqi STRIR§%: 


RRRft 3RPR RffRR^R: qigfafanftT 

RfosfalRqWl RR3RtS*2BRT*ftfR: RRf^ II 

vs$t ftqR ^ qlrfMfc 

gang gsqgRt: sprwfaft Rtsn'gircgEftg i 
f«Rt|Rif?wi qiffcrt 
R ^Wift RlR^ r r nil #r: RRta: R^t II 
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f« 3 ?r: «ret ««roin.i 

j*r: * s^tsft ftjst: pi5ng***ft ; wronger g<wfsw i 
^ ftgg 5 foHforcfl* » w ; gwrair n^r n 


The blessed One gifted with the constant vision of Righteousness ins- 
tructed them as follows: It is the duty of all reasonable men to serve and 
worship their parents who have caused their body, the home of all good and 
desirable ends, and who deserve respect above all. Those who fail to adore 
always these prime incarnations of their previous merits, their parents, will 
have their virtue transformed into vice, their shining erudition smudged 
beyond recognition. Parents must be viewed as supreme; they are the 
living embodiments of merit accumulated in previous births (for a virtuous 
soul elects its noble parents). Those families are really lucky the members 
of which worship their parents as a rule. No austerity can be compared 
with truth; no vice can outbid cruelty; no person deserves greater respect 
than one’s own father; no god demands a superior honour than what is Hue 
to the mother. Those who are not devoted to their parents with exceeding, 
unfailing loyalty perform in vain pilgrimages to all holy places; their endea- 
vour ends only in the tasting of different waters. Who can hold back reverent 
salutation for the preceptor who gives noble lessons and puts a man on his 
way to virtuous activity? Would it ever be possible to neglect the father 
who is the most worthy object of adoration for a son, and who has given 
him birth? Who, again, is fortunate enough to get that intense delight born 
of the merit which one might earn by paying off the debt one owes to one’s 
mother, a moment of whose pain of travail is so unbearable? They arc the 
unfading joy of the world and indeed demand the respect of the world — who 
shine in the splendour of spiritual merit which wears well with them ns an 
ornament, who advance in far-flung glory and brilliance, and who look upon 
their mother as the auspicious garland carefully worn on the head and father 
as the diadem of flowers when their feet are in contact with the heads as 
they respectfully prostrate before them. The darkness of sin can never tourh 
them — whether of this world or of the prospective one — who follow the laud- 
able and majestic day: for the day is dear to all; it is ever intent on the 
manifestation of light; the splendour of dawn, the mother of the day, is always 
an object of worship for it; and with an unfailing solicitude, before any- 
thing else, it receives the feet (rays) of its father, the dazzling sun, for obe- 
dient service. Those excellent men educated in righteous conduct pay obei- 
sance to worthy elders in due order by prostration at the feet and polite 
behaviour proper to their age and eminence; but those who arc arrogantly 
stiff, as they arc deluded, hasten to their own fall. To these that transgress 
the standards of noble behaviour fixed for one’s relation to elders, life here and 
beyond is fraught with fear. The child’s babblings arc like nectar in the 
parents’ ears; as it comes to the state of a boy or girl and is put to school 
greater joy is afforded by pondering over its bright prospects; afterwards 
perchance the boy turns to be an expert braggart drunk with false pride, 
as an effect of unbridled youthfulness; and what a painful deadly poison lie 
proves himself to be! A great and virtuous family alone gives birth to that 
jewel of a son who may become an ornament to the world by being blemish- 
less and who will give a hint of his exquisite brilliance by his pure tastes, 
who will be a repertory of excellences and who will be noble in conduct and 
sensible in behaviour. 

— Avadanakalpalata . 



THE INNER REALITY * 


Behind the immense heavenly dome 
sparkling with the light of countless 
stars, behind the mysterious veil of 
darkness that enshrouds the enchant- 
ing multiplicity of the objective uni- 
verse, behind the resplendent sun who 
reveals at dawn the glories of our 
wonderful planet, — the vast heaving 
emerald ocean, distant stretches of 
sparkling sand, extensive prairies 
splashed with clumps of waving trees, 
dark-green hill-forests with interstices 
of gray earth and gaunt promonto- 
ries, serried mountains rising tier after 
tier in meditative stillness, glinting 
streams and bracing breeze — behind 
all this awe-inspiring Nature and be- 
hind the life that pulsates in every 
sentient being, the sages of India rea- 
lised long, long ago by their spiritual 
vision an Inner Reality, the intelli- 
gent divine Principle which projects, 
maintains and reabsorbs the entire 
universe. “ Verily all this is the im- 
mortal Brahman! He is everywhere, 
above, below, in front, at the back, 
upon the right, upon the left! All this 
world is indeed the Supreme Brahman 

Everything shines reflecting 

His glory. This whole world is illu- 
mined by His light.” ( Mundakopa - 
nithad). Both religion and philoso- 
phy have this Reality for their cen- 
tral content. 

Vedanta emphasises that the 
Essence behind man and the universe 
is the same Consciousness which is in- 
finite and, therefore, eternally free, 
freedom being the essence of joy, 
this Consciousness is Bliss absolute 
also. Man is lured by the ever-widen- 
iug horizon of knowledge and perfec- 
tion; he is palled by the fleeting and 


mingled joys of the world; and he 
peers into the mystery around 
and within; because this Infinitude 
of bliss and intelligence is his by 
birthright. His aspirations are never 
belied and his long quest through 
lives will end in the realization of 
Truth because he is essentially That. 
To the materialists who count upon a 
pluralistic world, Reality is nothing 
but the sum total of finite experiences; 
but to the monist there is only one In- 
ner Reality. To him this world is nei- 
ther a horrible den to be shunned nor a 
bed of roses to be listlessly lingered 
on; earthly life for him is a splendid 
opportunity to educate his soul to its 
divine destiny, to be realised here and 
hereafter. That education consists 
in spiritual living and putting oneself 
in such a relation with the whole 
world as is naturally brought on by 
the realisation of Divinity as the one 
existence. Karma, reincarnation, 
methods of spiritual realisation, duties 
and stations of life, knowledge, devo- 
tion, concentration, renunciation, self- 
enquiry and all other details of reli- 
gion take their proper place in the 
light of this central understanding. 
It is the special pride of India that 
here these have formed the subject of 
enquiry, discussion and practice on a 
nation-wide scale for several centuries 
and even today life in India is not 
bereft of them but only receives 
greater impetus through new condi- 
tions. 

I 

In the following paragraphs we 
shall critically view how the author 

♦Paul Brunt on: The Inner Reality , Rider 
& Co.. London. Price 12s. 6d. nett. 
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of the above book, recently published, 
appraises and presents the Inner 
Reality and the problems allied with 
it. The question is rightly put at the 
outset: What is God? God must be 
viewed, the author goes on to say, 
in two ways, either as the personal 
God or as the unoriginated impersonal 
God. The personal Gods are as many 
as there are universes, and all of them 
have emerged from the unconditioned 
ultimate Absolute Darkness which is 
also called ultimate Root, Creative 
Power, Great Void, Infinite Con- 
sciousness, Inner Reality and Over- 
sell, identified with the Father 
spoken of in St. John’s Gospel. The 
images which men worship arc their 
own ides of God suggested by tradi- 
tion, and they are therefore illusory 
as they are not eternally true and 
abiding. Such faith has come from 
the superstition of the past ages; the 
real God is “ directly inside.” We 
are to go by life, science and know- 
ledge and not by “ faded bibles or 
yellow parchments.” We want what 
is scientifically true, and science has 
begun to perceive “ that there is no 
room for a personal God in the uni- 
verse.” “ Hence God must be an 
Infinite Force.” Finally it is asserted 
that “God, the Sun, and Light are 
synonymous Light is the ele- 

ment in the material universe which 
is nearest to divinity.” We arc re- 
minded again “ that it is Light alone 
that is God.” During recent years 
science has informed us with increas- 
ing confirmation that all matter is 
ultimately the condensation of radi- 
ant energy or Light. The author says 
that it is possible to convert Light 
into matter and matter back again 
into Light; nd “ If God be Light 

and if all material objects are 

nothing but condensations of that 


radiant energy of Light, do you not 
see that God is, therefore, everywhere 
present?” God is the Light-sub- 
stance and forms the Overself atom 
in each man’s heart. Thus it is scien- 
tifically verifiable that God made the 
world out of His own Light-substance. 
Light is the form of God and space 
is His homo. This ' true 9 concept of 
God is far removed from other 
4 barbaric notions.’ And this, it is 
stated, is more satisfying than the 
theologian’s notion of a God who is 
just a glorified human being. “ You 
will never 1 see ’ God otherwise than 
as Light.” Although it is Tunply evi- 
dent from this analysis that the 
description owes a heavy debt to 
Hindu ideas, it cannot be accepted 
as a true and exact representation of 
them. Hindu scriptures do not speak 
of God as Light except as symboli- 
cally. To confuse the photic expe- 
riences of mystics with the Light ex- 
perimented by physicists is unwar- 
ranted. A Hindu religious aspirant 
must accept only after scrutiny these 
and similar assertions. 

II 

There are six chapters in The 
Inner Reality interpreting some of the 
outstanding conceptions of the Bible 
and the Bhagavad-Gita called here 
The Scripture of the Yogis.’ The Ser- 
mon on the Mount contains the kernel 
of the Bible antf the Beatitudes em- 
body the most significant spiritual 
idaes of Christianity. The nine Beati- 
tudes are compressed into seven— 
which suggests the Saptabhumikas or 
1 seven planes ’ of Hindu philosophical 
works. The interpretation given to 
them is purely Indian and is clean of 
all the ideas which the Church associ- 
ates with them. The 4 'poor” are not the 
financially poverty-stricken, but those 
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who withdraw the mind from the ex- 
ternal surroundings into the divine cle- 
ment behind it or whose consciousness 
is not dominated by the sense of pos- 
session. It is the recognition of the 
impermanence of the universe— the 
discovery that “life, the universe, 
human life, arc nothing but a dream, 
a phantom, an illusion.” The “ peace- 
makers,” of whom Jesus speaks, 
“have nothing to do with patching 
up the quarrels of other people.” They 
are those who have found utter peace 
inside. Blessed are they that mourn, 
not for the dead or for possessions, 
but for returning to the spiritual 
homo that is inside. Meekness con- 
sists in a temperament which com- 
bines veneration and receptivity. 
Hunger after righteousness means the 
adjustment of oneself to Truth. 
Mercy is taught to avoid retribution 
of bad. if not here, in Ihe next life. 
The purity which is taught therein is 
taken as the quality which comes by 
relinquishing the personal. It results 
from the practice of discrimination. 
And when personality is released 
von “ pass your mind into the divine 
Ovi'rself-atom hidden away in the 
human body on the right side of the 
physical heart,” Christ symbolised 
the Ovcrself as the Kingdom of 
Heaven which is an eternal absolute 
stn tn and not an Utopian state on this 
material earth; it must be the same 
as the Absolute of the philosopher 
and Nirvana of the Buddhist. An or- 
thodox or religious heaven must be 
an illusion; the Kingdom is the 
greatest mystery within the cosmic 
mystery. The Gospel of St. John 
ands itself to this view more than any 
o mr Book of the Bible and one chap- 
tcr instructed on it. The “ Mystery 
o « esus ” is unravelled in conclusion. 
°mc of the facts given there are im- 

n 


documented and are arbitrary. Mr. 
Brunton advises: “ You must beware 
first of all of becoming captive in dog- 
mas implanted in your mind by others. 
You must beware of persons who dupe 
themselves and deceive others by 
unscientific speculations which cannot 
prove themselves, which are wrapped 
in unnecessary mystery. You must 
refuse to give uncritical credence to 
them.” (p. 227). But it is stated 
that the Sun is the heart of the Sup- 
reme Creator; that there are more 
intelligent beings in some other 
planets who feel a great compassion 
for those on the backward planets and 
that Jesus came from a star where 
men live an infinitely higher life and 
for whom it is an infinite sacrifice to 
come to this earth. He was only an 
instrument in the hands of the Sacred 
Four. If one is to accept these as 
scientifically ascertained facts, it is 
difficult to say what is hierological 
romance. The author narrates how 
Jesus embarked for India from 
Alexandria with a merchant who be- 
came his friend and reaching the 
south-west coast travelled slowly in 
India, came to Benares and to the 
mountain wikkrness of the Himalayas 
on the southern side, where lie stayed 
in a cave for some time learning 
Yoga and receiving training from 
Brahmins. He was twenty-eight at 
that time. We arc very unlucky not to 
find oven the least indication of the 
source of this valuable historical 
knowledge, which is so vividly pre- 
sented, even in a foot-note of the 
book. 

Ill 

The depth and popularity of the 
Gita invites interpreters every year, 
to many of whom the first thing to be 
said in that connection is that. 
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India today does not exemplify the 
material-spiritual balance of existence 
taught by the Gita. The Gita certainly 
is a gospel of activism and contempla- 
tion; but one has to be very careful 
when the modern interpreter extols 
it for satisfying the needs of the pre- 
sent day; because he is often likely 
to forget that the activism of the Gita 
is based on participation in the 
Divine and not merely as a success- 
ful way of doing work. The chapters 
may be helpful to those who have not 
made any special study of the book. 
The chapters on "Practical Help in 
Yoga ” and " Errors of the Spiritual 
Seeker ” contain some useful know- 
ledge given in a lucid manner, though 
not very accurately always. Karma 
is interpreted as destiny — a term 
which may be easily understood 
in the West. The chapter on 
u Psycho-spiritual Self-analysis ” gives 
a well-reasoned exposition of the 
method of Vichnra or self-scru- 
tiny to realise the hidden Truth. 
This search following up the 
question 1 Who am IV is very widely 
canvassed in Indian scriptures and is 
specially advocated by one of her 
great living saints with whom the 
author of the hook had dose contact. 

IV 

A work dealing with the inner 
quest has to devote some space for 
asceticism in one form or other. A 
self-denying contemplative life as well 
as a ferocious self-torturing life may 
come under asceticism; but monastic 
life does not necessarily denote self- 
torture. Unwillingness to be content- 
ed with the purely animal or social 
level of consciousness is the first essen- 
tial stage of true spirituality. True as- 
ceticism is a gymnastic of the mind. 
The author of The Inner Reality does 


not advocate “ a cowardly renuncia- 
tion of the world;” but he strongly 
recommends to “ place one’s worldly 
life on the most solid of all founda- 
tions;” also according to him it is not 
common sense to demand complete 
renunciation of sex life, because that 
is a perfectly natural function of the 
body. Some amount of cclebacy and 
a few minutes of meditation alone are 
enough to attain spiritual life. The 
most one need do is to retreat occa- 
sionally to a monastery. Running 
away to monasteries and solitudes is 
useless; you can enjoy all that, nature 
and human ingenuity have invented. 
The ancient ideal of Hindu spiritua- 
lity, according to him, saw nothing 
but evil in the world and nothing but 
holiness in monasteries. Defects of 
human character are found even in 
monasteries; so better they are 
avoided. Cold intellect and hot sex 
may even become the cause of uplift 
to the enlightened aspirant. This re- 
presents briefly the view on monasti- 
cism expressed in the book. If there 
is any spirituality in the world which 
saw that domestic life can be spiri- 
tualised, it is the Indian ideal of 
a Brahmana who was the spiritual 
head of society. Monasticism is 
never practised on such a large scale 
as to threaten the existence of society; 
and the ancient ideal of India was 
that the monk should not establish a 
retreat but live upon alms and 
wander about bringing spirituality to 
the door of the householder. Mr. 
Paul Brunton’s appraisal of Hindu 
spirituality is sadly untrue. The dis- 
appearance of monasticism sentenced 
Europe to spiritual death. Corrup- 
tion and abuses arc found even in 
Governments and social institutions; 
does anybody therefore think of advo- 
cating a riddance of these institutions 
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themselves? Why then is he so much 
in disfavour of monasticism alone be- 
cause he may have seen some corrup- 
tion somewhere? Buddha and Christ 
and a host of holy saints were all 
wrong on this computation. If mo- 
nastic ideals are loathsome to the 
modern world it is because modern 
man wants sense enjoyments perhaps 
more than the people of all past ages. 
As our author himself puts it in 
another connection, “ any attempt to 
spiritualise materiality ” — of course, 
we should add, without perfect moral 
strictness, — “ would end in materia- 
lising spirituality.” It is all very 
easy to panegyrise the life in the 
world like “ blue-green lotus leaf 
floating on the surface,” or “ wander- 
ing through the materialistic civiliza- 
tion of the world from Moscow to 
Madagascar unaffected.” If any one 
has actually done it, it is after a long 
period of hard spiritual life in retire- 
ment. If any one of the authors 
knowledge was unfit to withstand 
the trials and temptations of the 
world after solitary retirement, does 
tlwd mean monasticism is useless? 
If ii'Cetieism makes men fanatical 
and unbalanced and hypocritical, are 
not the chances the more when a 
man plays the double role of a saint- 
ly religious teacher and a hard-headed 
business man,— say, a trader or a 
lawyer or a pot-boiler? It is a ridi- 
culously flat criticism to sav that don- 
,lin £ Ihc yellow robe of a monk will 
not free one from evil qualities. By 
donning a lawyer's gown stolen, will 
one become a lawyer? Is there any 
ordinance in the statute book penalis- 
es the wearing of a mere yellow robe 
V a rogue, if there is no chargeable 
crime? 

Indian readers arc specially to be 
warned against these and other simi- 


lar statements. On page 153 wc read, 

“ Nothing that you do with or by 
the body is going to affect your 
spiritual state drastically.” It 
doesn’t matter you think of worldly 
tilings or spiritual things; you may 
meditate on a carved image of Jesus 
or a shining door-handle, (p. 110). 
The first statement lays the axe at 
tlio root of morality and therefore of 
spirituality too; the second one is 
just the opposite of hvarapranidhana 
advocated in Hindu Yoga. Accord- 
ing to the method forestalled here, 

“ No church, no temple is necessary.” 
(p. 30). Yet the author whose aim 
is to put “the mysterious feats and 
doctrines of the Yogis and Fakirs 
upon a scientific basis ” speaks of 
planetary Overmind. Sacred, Four, 
etc. He speaks of reincarnation, grace, 
Guru and help of other powers as 
unscientific theology does. Long medi- 
tation is harmful; so just in the 
midst of busy life one may dip into 
the ‘‘ pure white radiance of conscious- 
ness inside, *’ hanging on a peg outside, 
like a coat, all worries and desires. 
Yoga, as it is put down in the book, is 
certainly not emptying of mind but 
calming the modifications of the mind. 
It is the violent attempt to empty the 
mind that makes meditation irksome. 
Meditation is not laborious only when 
the mind is deeply interested in the 
object on which the mind is fixed. 
Such interim can be engendered 
only by cultivating the worship- 
ful attitude taught by religion. 
“ The material world,'’ the author 
says, “ is the great lethal-chamber of 
the soul.” Yet enjoyments need not- 
in' forgone. The universe is an il- 
lusion; yet financial security is the 
first thing one should seek. There is 
no room for a personal God; yet grace 
and help will come. If you want 
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to find the Kingdom you must give 
up your personal ego, and if you give 
up your personal ego you give up 
desire for material things (p. 236). 
One is asked to entrust them to the 
Father in Heaven; yet renunciation 
is only an attitude of mind and not 
the giving up of luxurious possessions 
one may have. It is hard to circum- 
vent these sharp contradictions. 

On page 277 of the book the author 

rightly says, “a true sage docs 

not advertise himself, and he never 
labels himself as such.” Yet this 
book has an interesting egotistical 
flavour throughout. Wc read here the 
author’s autobiographical revelations: 
44 I haw unconsciously become more 
and more a tutor and less anil less 

a seeker” (p. 10). 41 1 have put 

on the prophet’s mantle — ” (p. 12). 
“I have indeed practised meditation 

for many years ” (p. 14). 

44 Personally I have slept on the rock 
floor of Yogi’s caves as well as on the 
regal bed of palaces and felt equally 


” (p. 141). 44 1 hold 

thought at rest in its infinite 
source; London or New York is as 
quiet to me as that solitary Indian 
hill where I found my Master ” 
(p. 147). 44 Once I stood under the tree 
where young Jesus had been carried 
while his mother rested on the flight 
into Egypt.” (p. 273). Good wine 
needs no bush. Though the book is at- 
tractively written in an unconventio- 
nal style and contains some useful in- 
formation, there is very little origina- 
lity except in the manner of writing. 
To a person well-read in Hindu reli- 
gion either in its ancient texts or in 
authentic modern translations and ex- 
positions of them, there is nothing new 
in the book except some strange no- 
tions which arc likely to mislead the 
genuine Sadhaka. We do not per- 
ceive in this book cither scholarly 
exactitude, or the inspirational quality 
characteristic of the utterances of a 
saintly personage. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

BY A DISCIPLE 

Sri Saradamani Devi, known also as the Holy Mol her, wa-j the consort of Sri 
Hamakrishna. She was wife and mm at the same time. Though possessed of great* 
spiritual attainments and respected and worshipped as a divine personage by the devotees 
of the Master, she was always simple and unsophisticated in her life and ways of thought. 
In these reminiscences of a great woman of modern India, the reader will get inlimalo 
glimpses of a glorious type of womanhood through the little acts and simple talks of 
everyday life. —The Editors.] 


Disciple: Mother, the Master has 
designated many as his 4 own.* 
What does that mean? 

Mother: The Master used to say 
that some oi them came out from his 
body and some from the pores of his 


hair, hands and feet, and that they 
were his eternal companions. It is like 
a king taking with him his retinue 
whenever he visits a place. When I 
go to Jayaramvati, do not my com- 
panions go with me? Likewise, those 
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who are the Master’s 1 own ’ accom- 
pany him in different ages when he 
is born on earth. He used to say, 
“Those who belong to my 1 inner 
circle ’ feci pain in my distress.” 
Pointing to his intimate disciples, the 
Master would say, “They are 
happy in my happiness, sad in my 
sadness and distressed in my dis- 
tress.” Whenever he comes to the 
earth, all are born with him. He 
brought down Narcndra from the 
plane of the “ Seven Sages ”, though 
the whole of him did not come down. 
While meditating in the Kali Temple 
of Dakshineswar, he saw Sambhu 
Mullik behind the image of the Di- 
vine Mother. lie had seen Balaram 
as lie appeared later on. At the first 
meeting with him, the Master remark- 
ed, “I saw him exactly as I perceive 
him now — fair in complexion and with 
turban on.” Next is Suren Mittra. 
The Master used to say that these 
three were the suppliers of his needs. 
One day the Master asked, “Why 
have they placed the food-offering 
before my picture instead of before 
.Mother Kali?’ 1 ’ We were frightened 
thinking that it might harm him. 
The Master replied, “Don’t be wor- 
ried about it. You will see hereafter 
that I shall be worshipped in every 
house ” 

Disciple: You once told me at 
•Tayaramvati that the Master would 
incarnate next, time among the 
“ white people.” Is that true? 

Mother: No. I said that lie would 
have many devotees among the 

white people.” Don’t you see that 
many Christians devoted to him arc 
coming here nowadays? The Master 
said that he would be born again. Till 
, . n ho would dwell in the hearts of 

18 devotees. From the round porch 


of his room he said to me, pointing to 
Bali and Uttarpara, that he would be 
born again in the north-west. I said to 
him, “I will not come again.” Lak- 
shmi said that she would not come 
back again to this earth even if she 
were chopped to shreds like smoking 
tobacco. The Master said to us with 
a smile, “ Where will you stay? You 
are all like the ramifications of the 
Knlmi creeper. If one end is pulled, 
then the whole thing moves in that 
direction.” Well, what is the need of 
so many words? The Master used to 
say, “ You have conic to the orchard 
to eat mangoes. Satisfy that desire of 
yours. What will you gain by count- 
ing t lie leaves and branches?” 

Disciple: But, Mother, what shall 
we achieve unless we have direct 
vision? Once I asked a Mussalman 
fakir, “ One sits with an angling rod 
on (he bank of a lake or a river in the 
expectation of catching fish. He 
never docs so near a mud-puddle. 
Have you got a glimpse of that for 
which you have become a religious 
mendicant?” 

.i 

Mother: What, did he say? 

Disciple: What could he say? 

Mother (after a little reflection): 
You have said the right thing. That 
is true. What does it avail a man 
unless he gets some kind of realis- 
ation? But one should continue to have 
faith in things spiritual. 

Disciple: The other day Sarat 
Maharnj said that Swami Viveka- 
nnnda also had remarked, *'* Suppose, 
there is a lump of gold in the ad- 
joining room and a thief sees it from 
tins room. There is an intervening 
wall which prevents his taking posses- 
sion of this precious metal. Under 
such condition can lie over sleep? All 
the time he thinks how he can get that 
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lump of gold I In the same way, if 
a man is firmly convinced that there 
is such a thing as God, then can he 
ever indulge in a worldly life?” 

Mother: That is true, indeed. 

Disciple: Whatever you may say, 
Mother, renunciation and dispassion 
are the chief things. Shall we ever 
acquire them? 

Mother: Certainly you will. You 
will gain everything, if you but take 
refuge in the Master. Renunciation, 
alone, was his splendour. We take 
his name, cat and enjoy things, be- 
cause he renounced all. People think 
that his devotees also must be very 
great as lie was a man of such com- 
plete renunciation. 

“Ah me! One day, he went to my 
room in the Nalmbat. lie had no 
spices in his small bag. He used to 
chew them now and then. I gave 
him some to chew there and also put 
a few in a paper and asked him to 
take the small packet to his room. 
He proceeded towards his room; but 
instead of going there, he went 
straight to the embankment of the 
Ganges. He did not see the way, nor 
was he conscious of it. lie was re- 
peating, ‘ Mother! shall I drown 
myself?’ I became rcsth ss with 
agony. The river was full to the 
brim. I was a young woman and did 
not go out of my room. I could not 
see anyone about. Whom should I 
send to him! At last I found a Brah- 
min of the Kali Temple coming in 
the direction of my room. Through 
him, I called Hriday, who was taking 
his meal. He left his plate, ran to 
the Master, caught hold of him and 
brought him back to his room. A 
moment later, he would have drop- 
ped into the Ganges.” 


Disciple: Why did he go south to 
the river? 

Mother: Because I put a few 

spices in his hand he could not find 
his way. A holy man must not lay 
things by. His renunciation was one 
hundred per cent complete. 

Once a Vaishnava Sadhu came to 
the Panchavati. At first he showed 
a great deal of renunciation. Alas! 
Finally like a rat he began to pull 
and gather various things— -pots, 
cups, jars, grain, rice, dal and so 
forth. The Master noticed it and 
said one day, “ Poor thing! This 
time he is going to be ruined!” He 
was about to be entangled in the 
snare of Maya. The Master ad- 
vised him strongly about renunci- 
ation, and further asked him to leave 
the place. Then, he went away. .. 

Disciple: The daughter of a de- 
votee has written from her father-in- 
law's place that she would like to 
come here to see you. >Shc has sent 
you her salutations. She has, fur- 
ther, requested you to he careful so 
that her husbands relatives might, 
not know about h< r writing to you. 

Mother: Then do not write any 
reply to her. Again >\iv wants me 
to eonceal it from her relatives. I 
do not know such a game of hide and 
seek. At Jayarainbati, Jogindra (the 
postman) used to write letters for 
me. Many complained saying. 

“ Docs the postman read our letters?” 
They did not like my asking a man 
like him to read their letters. Why? 
There is no deceit in me. Let any- 
body who likes see* -my letters. 

Another devotee fnquireff when the 
Holy Mother would return to Jaya- 
rambati. I said to her, “Let me tell 
the devotee that you will return 
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there in the autumn at the time of on foot!” At last a palanquin was 
the Jagaddhatri-puja.” brought and I set put from Dakshi- 

Mother: 0 no, no! Can one be neswar. Twice I visited her during 


sure of it? As to where I shall be — 
that remains entirely in the hand of 
God. To-day a man is, and to-mor- 
row he is not. 

Disciple: 0 Mother, why should 
you talk like that? It is because 
you are alive that so many people 
arc able to sec you and get peace of 
mind. 

Mother: Yes, that is true. 

Disciple: Please do live for our 
sake. 

In a tender voice, choked with 
emotion, she said, “Alas! llow fond 
they are of me! I am also very fond 
of them.” Her eyes were moist with 
tears. The disciple was fanning her. 
JShe said to him in the most compas- 
sionate voice, “ My child! I blc<s you 
fioni my heart that you may live 
long, attain devotion and enjoy peace. 
Peace is the principal thing. One 
needs peace alone .' %r 

Disciple: Mother, one idea crops 
up in my mind constantly: Why do 
1 not get the vision of the Master? 
A- luj is our very own, why does he 
not reveal himself to us, for lie can 
do so by his mere will. 

Mother: That is true. Who can 
why he does not revuil himself 
wn vn you suffer from so many mis- 
eries and sorrows? Once BalaramV 
wife was ill. The Master said to me, 
Go to Calcutta and visit her/’ “How 
fchall I go?”. — I said, “I don't see 
nn y carriage or other vehicle here.'’ 
The Master replied in an excited 
voice, “What! BalaranTs family is 
m suc h trouble and you hesitate to 
S°1 You will walk to Calcutta. Go 

One of the chief householder disciples 
of Sn Kamakrishna. 


her illness. On another occasion I 
went on foot, at night from Sliyam- 
pukur. Where, indeed, will man be, 
if God does not protect him in his 
trouble? 

Disciple: I know sorrows and 
sufferings are inevitable as long as a 
man lives in the physical body. I 
do not ask the Master to remove the 
sufferings. But can’t lie console us 
by revealing himself to us in the 
midst of our troubles and sorrows? 

Disciple: A man whose spiritual 
consciousness has been partially 
awakened and who wants to realize 
God, suffers a great deal, if lie does 
not see Him. They alone know how 
much they suffer! 

Mother: Ah! Ilow true it is! 
Ordinary people are quite happy. 
They eat. drink and make themselves 
merry. The devotees alone have no 
end of suffering. 

Disciple: Don’t you suffer at the 
suffering of the devotees? 

Mother: Why should I? lie who 
has created the world looks after all. 

Disciple: Don’t you want to come 
back to this earth in a human form, 
for the sake of the devotees? 

Mother: Oh! Such suffering iti a 
human body! No more! May I not 
be born again! At the time of his 
illness, the Master expressed the de- 
sire to eat an Amalaki fruit. Durga 
Cliaran procured sonic after search- 
ing for three days without food and 
sleep. The Master asked him to take 
his meals and ate some rice in order 
to turn the food into Prasada. I said to 
the Master, u You are eating rice 
quite well. Why then, should you eat 
farina pudding? You should cat rice 
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rather than pudding.” “No, no,” said 
he, “I would rather eat farina dur- 
ing these last days of my life.” It 
was such unbearable suffering for 
him to cat even farina! Every now 
and then he would throw it otit 
through his nose. I went to the Shiva 
temple of Tarakeswar for divine in- 
tervention. I vowed to get medicine 
for the Master or end my life there. 
I lay down in the temple without 
touching food or drink. One day 
passed away and another also. My 
efforts proved futile. During the 
night I was startled to hear a sound. 
It was as if someone were breaking 
a pile of earthen pots with one blow. 
I woke up from my torpor and the 
idea flashed in my mind, “ Who is 
a husband and who is a wife? Who 
is my relative in the world! For 
whose sake am I about to kill myself 
in this place?” All my attachment 
(Maya) for the Master disappeared. 
My mind was filled with utter re- 


nunciation. I groped through darkness 
and sprinkled my face with holy 
water from the pit at the back of 
the temple. I drank also a little 
water as my throat was parched with 
thirst. I felt refreshed. The next 
morning I came to the garden-house 
at Cossiporo whore the Master lived 
at that time. No sooner did he sec 
me than he asked, “Hallo! Did you 
get anything? Well, everything is 
unreal.” At that time too the Master 
saw in a dream that an elephant had 
gone out to bring medicine for him. 
The animal was digging the earth to 
procure it when lie woke up. The 
Master asked me if I ever had any 
dreams. I had seen in a dream that 
the neck of the image of the Mother 
Kali was bent to one side. I had 
asked her, “Mother! Why do you 
stand like that?” The Mother said, 
It is because of this (pointing to 
the cancer in the throat of the Mas- 
ter) . I also have that in my throat.” 


THE ADVAITA AND THE MORAL PARADOXES 

BY Dr. P. T. RAJU, M.A, l’h.D, SASTRI. 

I Dr. Itaju is a philosophical writer of distinction and profcsMir of that subject 
la the Andhra University. In Die following paragraphs lie refuios the commonplace 
criticism that the Advaitiu's philosophical belief cannot be consistent with his daily 
behaviour as his physical and psychical reactions are often not far removed from those 
of any ordinary man.— The Editors. J 


Often it is asked of the Advaitin 
why, if he regards the world as un- 
real, he behaves as if it were real. 
The story is told of Sankara that, 
while he was going through the streets 
of Benares, he was attacked by a 
tusker and began to run for his life; 
and that so. <c put him the question, 
why he was afraid of the elephant if 
it was unreal. It is also said that the 


same test was proposed by Ramanuja 
to decide the issue between his philo- 
sophy and the Advaita. The Ad- 
vaitin, like Sankara before him, is 
reported to have answered that the 
elephant and his running for life were 
both unreal. The same question is 
put by a large number of the critics 
of the Advaita, and usually the same 
answer is given. 
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The truth of the Advaitin's answer 
is that so long as the finite individual 
is regarded as real, the elephant of 
which he is afraid is also to be treated 
as real. They say that both belong 
to the Vyavaharikasatta or empiri- 
cal reality, and not to the Paramarthi- 
kasatta or absolute reality. And as 
belonging to the Vyavaharikasatta 
each is as real as the other. But the 
critic may still ask why, if we know 
that the elephant belongs to the em- 
pirical reality, and we to the absolute 
reality, we should be afraid of the 
elephant, which cannot harm our true 
self. The answer seems to lie in the 
idea of Abhinivesa or the sticking to 
life or finite existence. In spite of 
the theoretical knowledge one may 
have of the final untruth of the world, 
one may still cling to it as if it were 
the truth. This is the paradox of 
the Advaita. One may try to defend 
this attitude in various ways. It may 
be said that it is our duty not to 
knowingly allow our body to be des- 
troyed, because that is the instrument 
with which we have to realise the 
“Ought” or Dharma: and that wc 
hive to allow our Prarabdha-karma 
o» the action that has begun to 
fructify to work itself out, and that 
to destroy the body meanwhile is as 
good as committing suicide, which 
amounts to fear of life, which is a 
(h'andva to be avoided; for fear, love, 
bate, etc., are obstacles in the way 
of liberation. In spite of all these 
defences, the critic may remain dis- 
satisfied. For if wc know that the 
elephant is unreal, why am I afraid 
of it? Though the elephant and the 
finite self belong to the empirical 
reality, I really know that the V I” 
hi its essence belongs to the absolute 
reality, and so cannot be destroyed. 
31 


The answer to this question is to 
be sought in human nature itself. 
There is a split in our conscious life 
between the actual and the ideal, the 
theoretical and the practical. Only 
because of this is there the separa- 
tion between what is sought after and 
the seeking after it, — the knowledge 
and the admiration of an ideal life 
and the inability to follow it, our 
knowledge of the good and our at- 
tachment to the evil. Our emotional, 
affective and volitional nature does 
not change ns our knowledge grows; 
or i! may develop without a corres- 
ponding development of intellect, as 
is evidenced by some of the great 
saints who were not Pandits. Whe- 
ther Sankara was attacked by an 
elephant and whether lie actually 
ran for life are disputable questions. 
On the other hand, there is the story 
that when Sankara was requested by 
a Kapalika to be his sacrificial vic- 
tim, he willingly agreed, saying that 
none can take his life if he is not 
destined to die then. The story runs 
that when the Kapalika raised his 
sword to chop off Sankara's head, the 
latter's disciple suddenly appeared 
on the mm no, and, seeing his master 
in danger, killed the Kapalika. In 
this story one can see the indifference 
of Sankara towards empirical exis- 
tence. Leaving the incident in 
Sankaras life, wo can see that the 
question can be put to every one who 
believes in the Advaita. The final 
answer lies in the nature of our con- 
scious life itself, which is a bundle of 
divisions and, consequently, of para- 
doxes. Our theoretical life is separa- 
ted from the practical and so we know 
what is good and long for what is 
bad. The intellectual side is detach- 
ed from the emotional and the affec- 
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tive and so our mind may run after 
the unreal, though wc know it to be 
such. 

Further, it would not have been a 
duty for us to realise the Brahman 
and emancipate ourselves, if not for 
our paradoxical life. The fundamen- 
tal paradox of our life is that we 
arc finite and yet infinite. But wc 
are not always conscious of our infi- 
nitude. Hence our duty to realise it. 
This realisation is not merely a 
logical understanding of it. It is an 
Anubhava or experience in which the 
whole of our conscious life, including 
the intellectual, emotional, conative 
and affective, is involved. Hence to 
know logically that the phenomenal 
world has no absolute reality is dif- 
ferent from the actual experience of 
it. So in spite of our knowing intel- 
lectually that it is unreal, we may 
treat it as real in our practical life. 

Though Moksha or liberation, as it 
is eternally present, is not something 
to be produced, it is something to be 
realised. And it is the duty of every 
human being to realise it. Sankara 
in the beginning of his Aparokshnnu - 
bhuti exhorts every man to seek for 
liberation, saying that it is very diffi- 
cult for one to be born a man, and 
that every man therefore should make 
the best use of his life. It is thus the 
highest ideal for man to seek after, 
whether we call it the object of duty 
or not. But everything that is to be 
sought after must be known before- 
hand. Therefore Moksha, the nature 
of which is the essential identity be- 
tween Jiva and Brahman, and so 
is Brahman itself, must be known 
before it is realised. Hence the pecu- 
liar contrad' tion and scope for the 
critic to put the question: Why, if 
you know that you are identical with 


Brahman which is the only reality, 
are you afraid of the elephant? 

There is another answer coming 
from the Advaitin. He distinguishes 
between what he calls Paroksha- and 
Aparoksha-Jnana, that is, indirect 
and direct knowledge. Our knowledge 
of the ideal, so far as it remains an 
ideal, is always indirect. Aparoksha- 
Jnana is direct experience, and it can 
be had only when the ideal is realised. 
Hence so far as ordinary people are 
concerned, their knowledge of 
Brahman, in spite of the greatest pos- 
sible intellectual conviction that may 
accompany it, is always indirect, and 
so long as our knowledge is indirect, 
our practical life will be at variance 
with our theoretical life. 

A similar paradox is to be found in 
our moral life as well. Nothing is 
morally binding upon man if he docs 
not know that it is morally good. 
That is, morality appears only when 
a man knows that something is 
morally good and yet does the oppo- 
site. Children and mad people who 
do not understand morality arc not 
held morally responsible for what they 
do. So one essential condition of 
moral responsibility is that the agent 
should know what his moral good is. 
But the wonder is, why, if he knows 
the good, does he perform evil? On 
the other hand, it is unreasonable to 
say that he is immoral if he docs 
things without knowing what is good. 
This is no less a wonder than the fact 
that all people know that they are 
sure to die, but few care to think of 
it; they go about their work as if 
they are eternal — a fact pointed out 
by.Yudhishthira as an answer to one 
of the questions of the Yaksha. Cu- 
riously enough Socrates identified 
morality with knowledge, and said 
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that to be ignorant of the good is to 
be immoral. This view of Socrates 
may be defended by distinguishing 
between various meanings and impli- 
cations of his statement. It is true 
that one cannot be moral if one does 
not know the good; but it is equally 
true that simply to know the good is 
not the same thing as to be moral. 
But we may go further and adcl that 
to be ignorant of the good is neither 
moral, nor immoral, but amoral. 
That is, in such cases the question of 
morality does not arise at all. The 
prick of conscience is not felt at all 
after actions done unknowingly. One 
may blame oneself for not having 
known, but not for having done it 
without knowing. So the mistake of 
Socrates was that he overlooked the 
divorce between the theoretical and 
the practical life of the average man. 
Everybody does not strive after what 
lie knows to be good. In spite of his 
knowledge, he may hanker after the 
evil. Only because of this wonderful 
nature of man does morality appear 
at all. AVc may ask, Why is his 
mdure so? Blit the question can be 
mswered only when wc can answer: 
Why is there this creation at all? 
Why has God created this universe? 
Why is man created as lie is? 

Seeing the similarity between the 
Advaifa and the moral paradoxes, wc 
may ask, Is the Advaitin refuted when 
questioned why he runs away from 
a charging elephant, though lie knows 
that it is unreal? The answer can 
be only in the negative. To refute 
a philosophical theory by practical 
devices is unphilosophical. If a 
scientist tells that food is nothing 
ut carbon, oxygen, etc., and we ask 
mi why he docs not cat charcoal* wc 
0 n °t refute his theory. Johnson 


kicked at a stone, and asked, in order 
to refute Berkeley’s idealism, how 
that can be an idea. But wc all feel 
that Johnson’s refutation is unphilo- 
sophical. Similarly, when the Advai- 
tin, who is living his mundane life, is 
asked why lie treats this world as 
real, why lie cares for his body, his 
food and so forth, it is really no re- 
futation. A philosophical theory, be- 
cause it is a theory, can be refuted 
only philosophically. 

But it may be asked, Is not the Ad- 
vaita philosophy a philosophy of life 
also? If so, are not its preachings to be 
put into practice? But there are ways 
and ways of putting theory into prac- 
tice. When the scientist tells that 

food is a compound of so many ele- 
ments, his theory is not put into prac- 
tice by eating those elements pure and 
simple. We try to understand what 
food is suitable for human beings, and 
then ascertain whether the food 
we are taking contains all the neces- 
sary ingredients. And if any is found 
wanting we try to introduce it in an 
edible form. But we never say that 
the scientist is a liar, because he docs 
not eat the elements as they are. But 
when a man tells us that lying is im- 
moral and drinking an evil habit, we 
are justified in finding out whether 
lie himself is a truth-spdaker and 
does not drink. Here the test as 
well as the application of the teaching 
is direct. But the application of a 
philosophical theory which determines 
the highest end of man and speaks of 
things beyond the world, can never 
be so direct. If we do not bear this 
in mind, we shall be very unfair to 
the philosopher ami his theory, and 
shall miss the truth by caricaturing it. 

The application of the Advaita to 
life is to be done only by stages, and 
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generally by the four Asramas. It 
is only in the last Asrama, that is 
of the Sannyasa, that one is asked 
to treat the world as unreal. The 
previous stages arc stepping-stones to 
it. By the time one reaches the 
fourth stage, the gulf between the 
theoretical and the practical life must 
have been bridged, and emotions and 
affections must have been following 
the lead of the intellect. Even in San- 
nyasa there are various stages which 
are preparatory to final emancipation. 
In the final stage, t.c., when one feels 
his absolute identity with the 
Brahman, one does not perceive the 
phenomenal world at all. An elephant 
may attack him, a tiger may devour 
him; he remains indifferent. It is so 
not only with the Advaitin, but also 
with the Dvaitin or Visishtadvaitin ; 
for even the latter in dee]) devotion 
to the Lord forgets himself so com- 
pletely that he cannot perceive what 
happens to his body. But in the or- 
dinary state everyone feels his iden- 
tity with the body and tries to pro- 
tect it when lie finds himself in 
danger. 

The unreality with which the phe- 
nomenal world is credited is not ab- 


solute unreality like that of the horns 
of a hare. It is only relative. That 
is, when the phenomenal world is 
compared with the Absolute, it has 
to be declared unreal. And when not 
so compared, it is real. Further, we 
should not forget that the Advaitin 
calls this world neither real nor un- 
real. &o the Advaitin can reply that 
he saves himself from the elephant be- 
cause it is not unreal. 

Of all the answers that can be given 
to the clitic's question, the one that 
goes to the root of the matter lies in 
the dual or paradoxical nature of 
man. We have eaten of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. We 
know the good and yet do the evil. 
Otherwise, we could not have been 
moral beings. Similarly, we know 
that we are infinite, and yet act as 
finite. Why is this so? Because wc 
are what we are. We have been 
created thus. We are all houses di- 
vided against themselves. Our in- 
tellect leads us one way, our passions 
another, and emotions a third. Hence 
the conflict within us, and hence the 
appearance of morality, and hence 
also the exhortation to realise our true 
self, which is identical with Brahman. 


PREPARATION FOR SPIRITUAL REALISATION 

BY SWAMI YATISWAUANANDA 


[These are the notes of the class-talks given by the Swsuui to a group of spiritual 
aspirants at Wiesbaden, Germany, in January 1931. — The Editors.] 


I 

In the beginning of our Sadhana wc 
do not get any spiritual experience, 
because that is only the scavenging 
period when ’oada and loads of dirt 
and impurities have to be removed. 
Only when the mirror is clean does 


it begin to reflect. Evil thoughts arise 
even if the mind has already been 
made strong to a certain extent, but 
then they no longer harm it and can 
easily be conquered. If a boat has 
a good and experienced helmsman, it 
can face the storm without fear of 
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perishing. Unless this phenomenal 
world has been effaced completely, 
desires and passions, attraction and 
aversion, can never be annihilated in 
their subtlest form. “When he rea- 
lizes the Atman as dwelling in all 
things and finds all things dwelling 
in his own Self, the sage ceases to 
hate.” Until then the passions rise 
in the mind, but if we have 
strengthened our moral fibre 
through our Sadhana, wc are able to 
withstand them and drive them away. 

Love need not take always the 
calm, peaceful method. True love 
can often be as hard as steel, can use 
harsh words. The knife of the sur- 
geon cuts, but then it cuts in order 
to heal. These Great Ones may ap- 
pear cruel and heartless in some of 
their advices, but through the kindness 
of their 1 cruelty 1 they heal and 
bring life. 

Until wc feel the coming of grace, 
wc must strive. Self-effort has its 
place in spiritual life, and never can 
real self-surrender come unless we 
have really striven our utmost. 

When the devotee has caught a 
glimpse of the Transcendental, ho no 
longer troubles and bothers about the 
rigid breeze, whether it is a hot 
hree/o or a cold breeze or no breeze 
at all. He need not unfurl his sails 
any longer. 

The two tests of vision are: Bliss, 
certitude. Then the mind knows 
Truth is real. Then something in us 
knows it is true and it carries with 
it its own unmistakable light and con- 
viction. 

Let the teacher be merged into your 
own Ishtam, let the form-aspect get 
^erged into the formless. By so do- 
ioR, you will avoid all fanaticism and 
J gotry and always remain conscious 
0 the One Principle standing at the 
86 


back of all teachers and all teachings. 

Once Girish Chandra Ghosh, the 
great dramatist of Bengal, said to Sri 
Ramakrishna, “ The Lord has created 
you with Ilis own hands. Us He has 
created with His machine.” 

Brahmacharya alone is real 
Tapasya, and there can be no Tapasya 
whatever without perfect Brahma- 
charya in thought, word and deed. 
This has to be stressed again and 
again. 

II 1 

Let us try to be as hard as possible 
against ourselves without any unneces- 
sary or destructive self-condemnation. 

I should always use my discrimi- 
nation even with regard to non-vio- 
lence. The scorpion, no doubt, 
follows its own law of being when it 
stings, but I. too, should follow my 
own law and protect others from its 
sting if I can do so. 

Buddha taught, “ Hatred cannot be 
conquered by hatred. It is by love 
that hatred can he conquered.” 
Christ taught, “ Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you. do good 
to them that, hate you, and pray for 
them which despitcfullv use you and 
persecute you.” Evil can never he 
conquered by evil. Violence can never 
1)0 conquered by violence. The only 
weapon that conquers all is love and 
loving kindness to all creatures. 

And what an amount of strength 
and undauntedness true non-violence 
requires! We should not he weak, we 
should not he cowards, hut we should 
at the same time be kind. The per- 
son who docs not retaliate, however 
he is hurt, however he is offended by 
others, is a person of terrible strength, 
and lie alone is a man. All others 
are miserable cowards hiding their 
fear and abject cowardice under a 
cloak of braggardism, physical and 
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mental, and never rising to the stature 
of a man. 

Ill 

Struggle, struggle, struggle. There 
is no other way. Let us not be afraid 
of struggles. 

Success largely depends on the re- 
gularity and intensity of our daily 
practices. Very often we are so careless 
in this. Without steady practice no- 
thing can be attained in spiritual life. 
Spiritual life must be a life of dedi- 
cation to the highest, a life of con- 
secration and sacrifice and onc-point- 
edness. So we should be more wide- 
awake and more careful about our 
own thoughts for our own benefit and 
for the benefit of others to whom our 
thoughts may become a danger. Our 
thoughts, if they be thoughts of lust 
or greed or violence, arc worse than 
poison gas, and the havoc created by 
them is far worse than the havoc 
created by poison gas. By our im- 
pure thoughts we affect people who 
do not even know impurity. By our 
pure thoughts wc help others in their 
struggle after purity. 

It is essential for us to create the 
right mood before sitting for medi- 
tation. There must be steady, regular 
practice. Let us rather die in the 
struggle with our body and our im- 
pure mind than give it up. What 
does it matter if I die or not? What 
matters is that I realise the Truth, 
that I attain my full stature, my true 
being. If we struggle our utmost, if 
we do our utmost, we have fulfilled 
our duty. Then the rest must be left 
to the Divine. Here true scl {-sur- 
render and resignation to the Lord 
have their place. 

IV 

Turning the mind constantly and 
without any break to God, whatever 


you may be busy with, is the most 
efficient of all forms of spiritual prac- 
tice. But you must be able to raise 
the plane of thought. See that you 
do not tie your boat to the bank by 
not fulfilling the preliminary condi- 
tions of Yania and Niyama. If you 
allow your boat to remain tied to the 
bank, no amount of rowing and exer- 
tion on your part will move it even 
an inch onward. 

Try to make the individual ego 
subservient to the Cosmic Ego. The 
ego is very difficult to subdue. It is like 
a monster with hundreds and hun- 
dreds of heads. 

Never try to face the enemy in the 
open at the beginning. Never give him 
a frontal attack. The enemy is still too 
strong for you. Let us first save our- 
selves even by flight. Later, we conic 
back with greater strength, with the 
strength of the Lord, berause some 
day the enemy has to be openly faced 
and vanquished. Eternal flight won’t 
do. 


Once Ganesa was sitting on the lap 
of his mother Durga. when he hap- 
pened to touch Her back and found 
there to his great pstonislnuent a deep 
scar. “ Mother,” said he, “ who did 
that?” “My boy,” the Goddess 
replied, “ you ill-treated a little cat, 
and so I got this mark, everything be- 
ing My own body.” When the ques- 
tion of Ganesa’s marriage arose, ho 
refused to be married, because the ex- 
perience of the little cat he ill-treated 
and the scar of his Mother’s back had 
taught him a great lesson and had 
made him realise that all women were 
but his own mother. 

There is another story about 
Ganesa which is illustrative of a high 
lesson. Once Mother promised a 
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beautiful necklace to that one of Her 
boys who would be able to go round 
the universe and be back first. 
Kartikeya departed at once with all 
possible speed, but Ganesa just re- 
mained sitting on the lap of his 
Mother, and after some time quietly 
got down, went round Her once, and 
got on to Her lap again. So when 
Kartikeya came back lie found to his 
great astonishment that Ganesa was 
already sitting on Durga’s lap and 
had received the necklace. Ganesa 
had realised that, his Mother being 
all-pervading and omnipresent, it was 
sufficient to go round ller once with- 
out going round the whole universe 
as his brother had done. 

All these symbolical stories and 
representations of truths are highly 
instructive if we but know how to 
read them aright. See Mother in 
every woman, then you, too, will say 
like Ganesa, “ How is it possible for 
me to marry?” Through the infinite 
grace of Mother our whole attitude 
towards men and women can change, 
just as it had changed in the case of 
Ganesa. 

'flic more we progress, the more we 
tease to love ourselves and to identify 
ourselves with our physical form. 
In the same way we cease 
io\jng others as bodies or feeling any 
sex-attraction for them. In India, 
Ganesa is one of the greatest symbols 
for perfect purity. 

VI 

Self-realisation is a very difficult 
process, and it takes a long time to 
attain it. But as soon as you come 
to feel the tide, you know that you 
are approaching the ocean. And then 
you should be glad that there is any 
tide at all. The ocean may still be 
distant, but if the tide makes itself 


felt, you know you have travelled a 
good way down the river. The old 
impressions must be attenuated, 
erased through rubbing and rubbing 
and rubbing, till they have completely 
disappeared. 

Just as the thickness of a cloud in 
the sky differs, just as this cloud may 
be only a very thin veil or a dark 
black cloud which docs not allow the 
sun’s rays to penetrate, similarly in 
this world of Maya there is a thin 
coat or a thick coat covering Truth. 

Some manifestations of Mother are 
to be saluted at a very safe distance 
so long as we ourselves are not yet 
fully immune from their influence. 
The Mother’s play has two aspects, 
one which binds, and one which frees; 
but both are within Maya, not beyond 
Maya. Never think that the freeing 
aspect is beyond Maya. It, too, is 
within the ambit of Maya. 

VII 

“ Whenever you come across a 
person who is of a different ideal of 
life, do not speak out your thoughts.” 
(Sri Chaitanva). 

First there must be physical con- 
trol, then mental control, and once 
mental control is attained, thought 
can never again come down or be 
dragged down to the sensual plane. 
This only happens if wc have led a 
controlled life, physically and 
mentally, for many, many years with- 
out any break. Then impure thoughts 
may now and then arise, but they are 
no longer able to stain us. 

There must be a completely new 
attitude towards ourselves, towards 
the world, towards all mental pictures 
and memories in our mind. 

We should feel sorry when an un- 
clean thought wells up in our mind, 
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but this should spur us on all the 
more and make us more dogged than 
ever. We should be thankful that vre 
have come to know that such unclean 
things exist in our mind. If we did 
not know this, we could never fight 
them successfully. The greater the 
trouble, the more manly the fight; the 
greater our determination to remove 
them, the greater our relentless 
tenacity! 

If really there is dirt and filth in 
our mind, let us know this fact, and 
know how bad it is. To know an 
evil as it is, is half the battle won. It 


is always good for us to know the 
possibilities of our mind to do us 
great mischief, so that we may be 
on our guard and become fully aware 
of its wily attempts at deception. 
What a terrible amount of misery 
man creates for himself and others 
by giving in to the impulses of lust, 
anger, greed, violence, etc. I- And all 
these impulses lie deeply hidden in 
our mind too, if we do not come to 
know them and annihilate them. Un- 
less we turn our mind consciously to 
the higher life, it will always remain 
full of these. 


MODERN CIVILIZATION NEEDS CORRECTION 

BY G. A. CHANDAVARKAR, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

[The title of this short writing explains its contents. Mr. Chnmlavaikar pleads 
for a revival of the study of the humane and the spiritual in Sanskritic culture so as 
to amend the wrongs of modern society.— The Editors. 1 


In this age of science and democracy 
man’s eyes are dazzled by his glo- 
rious achievements such as the steam- 
engine, the telegraph, the telephone, 
the motor car, the aeroplane, the radio, 
the Parliaments and the League of 
Nations. All this means to him pro- 
gress in civilization and the conse- 
quent increase of human happiness. 
How far such a civilization has ad- 
vanced the cause of soul culture is 
still a moot question. A school of 
thought whose origin can be traced 
in the history of English literature 
even back to Cowper, Pope, Carlyle 
and Emerson has now arisen which 
presents a diametrically opposite 
view. Thinkers like Bertrand Russell 
and Dean Inge argue with considera- 
ble force tin. 1 a civilization based on 
materialism is doomed. What did the 
ancient Hindu thinkers believe? 


What was their criterion of progress 
and happiness? 

They firmly believed that human 
life can be full only when there is 
harmony between the internal and the 
external life. For such a purpose (hey 
argued that Dhannie life was essen- 
tial. The modern ci\ ilization empha- 
sises the external, while they laid 
great force upon the control of the 
external by the infernal. If the ex- 
ternal life is dominated by notions 
of increase of wealth, power and ag- 
gression, they argued that all the bene- 
ficent activities of the human heart 
would be atrophied. Soul would be 
crushed by the weight of matter. The 
rule of the Dollar, almighty as it is 
supposed to be, has enriched man ex- 
ternally perhaps but it has made him 
poorer in matters of the mind and the 
soul. The doctrine of utilitarianism 
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has again dried up the eternal founts 
of fellow-feeling and harmony. If 
the modern civilization prides itself 
on the doctrine of “the survival of 
the fittest/’ the ancient Hindu 
thinkers stood up for the amelioration 
of the weak and the fallen. The 
“ Tat Twam Asi ” ideal preached that 
even the humblest had the divine 
spark within him and had all 
the elements of divine glory 
within him. He was a micro- 
cosm of the macrocosm. Such an 
ideal meant that the civilisation had 
the Dharmic ideal or basis for its 
progress. Else they held under the 
cloak of material prosperity the seeds 
of ruin. 

Even in the material AVest a reac- 
tion lias set in. The preachings of 
Vedanta have ushered in a new era 
of thought. It proclaims from the 
housetops that unless a civilisation is 
based on the progress of soul culture, 
there is no hope for it. Vedanta 
never stood for inaction. The insti- 
tutions of Varnas and Ashramas 
clearly indicate that a life of benefi- 
cent activities only was meant to be 
lived. The first three Ashramas were 
< *ily the preparations for the last, 
Sannyasa. Even the much-maligned 
caste system had Guna and Karma 
tor its basis. Such a rational system 
meant communal harmony and social 
welfare. But now in the AVest where 
the caste system is thrown to the 
winds the caste of wealth has taken 
its place. The Ashramas of old, 
four as they were before, are now re- 
duced only to one of incessant 
money-making and money-spending. 
Naturally there is no peace. Dicta- 
tors stand for power and the State for 
God. Democracies degenerate into 
mobocracy. The whole society seems 
to Btaud on the brink of a precipice. 


Individualism means self-aggrandise- 
ment. Struggle for power means the 
destruction of the weaker nations. 
Even such a good institution like the 
League of Nations with all its noble 
ideals has lost its ground. A war of 
nerves has heralded a huge war of 
wholesale destruction of humanity. 
The armed camps of the western 
countries should cry halt. Else the 
whole edifice of culture and civilisa- 
tion will topple down like a house of 
cards. The message of Vedanta which 
includes the truth of “ Love thy 
neighbour as thyself ” preaches, 
“ Love thy neighbour because he and 
you are all one.” Unless such notions 
guide the thinkers and the moulders 
of the destinies of the nations and the 
civilisation is based on the 
ideals of Dharrna, there seems 
to be no hope for mankind. The day 
when it is realised that the soul of 
culture is the culture of soul, will be 
the brightest day in the history of 
man. The Hindu philosophy says in 
quite unequivocal terms that by 
Dharrna alone the universe will stand 
and without, it everything will go to 
rack and ruin. The dawn of that 
bright day may come with the radi- 
cal changes introduced in all our sys- 
tems ol thought including the educa- 
tional and social systems. The 
changes should be radical and the 
reforms root and branch. The task 
is no doubt Herculean but. one need 
not despair of the future. A new 
type of civilisation may grow on the 
ruins of a tottering system of present- 
day feverish activities of worship- 
ping Mammon and Power in all its 
crudities. Perhaps a sympathetic study 
of the eastern systems of thought and 
rational philosophy may set the erring 
humanity on the right path. To start 
with, an earnest revival of them in the 
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land of their birth may facilitate mat- vernacularisation the claims of Sans- 
ters. Vigorous attempts should be krit ought not to be sacrificed at the 
made in India itself to popularise altar of narrow nationalism or pro- 
Sanskrit Literature. In these days of vincialism. 


THE NARADA BHAKTI SUTRAS 

(OR NARADA’S APHORISMS ON DIVINE LOVE) 

BY SWAMI THYAGISANANDA 

[The name of sage Narada is very familiar to every Hindu. He is both a knower 
and lover of God— a Jnani and Bliakta in one. His aphorisms on divine love form one 
of the most inspiring chapters in India’s religious literature.— The Editors.] 


Sutra 67 to 68 

We have seen how according 
to Bhakti Sastra all effort 
is for the purification of the 
emotions through developing a 
kind of undiluted, one-pointed, in- 
cessant stream of love to the blessed 
feet of the Lord similar to the love 
of a devoted wife or servant, and how 
all spiritual practices should ulti- 
mately lead to this love. This is the 
highest stage in Sadhana; and it is 
this Bhakti that ripens into Para 
Bhakti or the manifestation of the 
natural glory and perception of the 
Lord. A description of this stage of 
devotion is given in the next 12 
Sutras. 

Wl pqi: II II 

Who have one-point- 
ed love of Lord for His own sake 
devotees gwi: are primary- 

67. Those are primary 1 de- 
votees who have one-pointed 8 
love of God for His own sake. 

Note.— 1. Primary. As distinguish- 
ed from the Guna or Secondary 
Bhaktas referred to in Sutra 56. 


2. One-pointed love oj Lord. The 
devotion of those Bhaktas has tran- 
scended the three Gunas as pointed 
out in the last Sutra, and is therefore 
not mixed with the least tinge of 
worldliness or selfishness. They do 
not yearn even for Mukti. God is not 
loved by them as a means for some- 
thing else. 

sromtaitorargfir: qmwi: 

qiqqftr fsnfa sfoft n ic n 

^iqfto-ftaiaigfir: With chok- 
ing voice, tearful eyes and thrill- 
ed bodies wfkh with one an- 
other srwwi: conversing §5# 
families ^ the land which 
gave them birth, wqfo purify. 

68. Conversing 1 with one 
another 2 with choking voice, 
tearful eyes and thrilled bodies, 
they purify 8 not only their 
families 4 but the land which 
gave birth* to them. 

Note. — 1. Conversing. Refers not 
merely to verbal talk, but to every one 
of their activities. The least of their 
movements, conscious or unconscious, 
their whole life itself, are ^eloquent of 
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the love surging within them and pro- 
claim to the world their love of the 
Lord. 

2. With one another . Devotees 
always like to talk of their Beloved to 
other devotees like themselves. But 
it does not mean that they will spend 
all their time in mere talk with their 
equals. Their interest will lie more 
in redeeming the sinners and evil- 
doers, and for this purpose they will 
all be eager to teach and preach, 
so that all may become sharers 
in the bliss of devotion and 
love which they themselves en- 
joy. But they are not like ordinary 
teachers and preachers, who are 
conscious of their superiority, but 
when they teach or preach they con- 
sider themselves only as servants. 
They see only God even in their dis- 
ciples and serve Him. They deem 
themselves blessed because they have 
thus got an opportunity to serve Him. 
This is the eternal dasya referred to 
in the previous Sutra. 

3. Purify. Their very presence is 
sufficient to purify everybody that 
comes into contact with them. They 
do not think others as impure and do 
not presume to purify them; but 
others get purified still as a result of 
their contact with them. 

4. Families. An echo of the 
famous Verse which says, a His 
family is purified, his mother is satis- 
fied and the whole earth becomes full 
of virtue.” One devotee in a family 
unconsciously affects all others in the 
family. Even the parents or wife 

and children who may at first oppose 

him in the initial stages of his devo- 

tion come round in the long run and 
all their opposition vanishes com- 

pletely. it is easy for the members 


of a family who love one another to 
catch the contagion of devotion. Thus 
in the Brahma Sutra, IV: 1.7 also it 
is stated that all Punya (or religious 
merit) of a devotee is said to go to 
his relatives. The power of the de- 
votee to purify others is referred to 
by Bhagavan Ilimself in Bhagavata, 
XI: 14.10, where lie goes to the ex- 
tent of saying that ITc himself takes 
care to follow His devotees where 
they go so that He may purify Him- 
self with the dust of their feet. 

5. The land which gave him birth . 
The devotee’s spiritual influence gra- 
dually spreads from family to village, 
from village to province, from pro- 
vince to country, and from country 
to the whole world. Even if he had 
run away from home and concealed 
himself in a solitary cave in a forest, 
his spirituality will break through the 
walls of the cave, and the spiritual 
waves set up by his devotion will in- 
undate the whole world until it finds 
an echo in all pure hearts ready to 
receive it. (7. Bhagavata IX: 9.6; 
XI: 14.24, etc. 

pftt siranfa ii n 

^ They cfhiffsr places of pil- 
grimage make holy 

sfiirffa actions make 

good or virtuous *rrcaif«T scrip- 
tures make good 

scriptures. 

69. They give sacredness or 
holiness to places of pilgri- 
mage 1 , impart righteousness or 
goodness to actions 4 * * * 8 and give 
spiritual authority to scriptures. 3 

Note. — 1. Places of pilgrimage. 
The word Tirtha comes from the root 
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tri and means something which en- 
ables man to cross over an obstacle, 
like the ford in a river. All holy per- 
sons, or things, or places, or qualities, 
which enable a man to cross over 
Samsara are therefore called Tirthas. 
Cf. the famous verse which says, 
“Truth is Tirtha, compassion is 
Tirtha, self-control is Tirtha , kindness 
is Tirtha.” Also, “charity is Tirtha, 
self-control is Tirtha, contentment is 
Tirtha, continence is Tirtha,” etc. 
But ordinarily the word is used either 
to denote places of pilgrimage or the 
holy water ( padodaka ) left after 
ritualistic worship. These arc really 
called Tirtha only because by resort- 
ing to them one becomes purified and 
free from sins, and is thus enabled to 
cross over Samsara. Now, what is it 
that gives this efficacy to these holy 
places or holy water? The Sutra 
says that there is nothing special in 
the place or in the water from the 
physical or chemical standpoint. It 
is different from ordinary places or 
water only because of their associa- 
tion with saints and devotees. Those 
who know that these things are as- 
sociated with saints, are reminded by 
the psychological law of association 
of ideas, of the pure lives of these 
saints and through them of God him- 
self; and so the thought of purity, 
engendered by these, makes them pure 
for the time being at least. If a man 
resorts to it without any previous 
knowledge of its sacredness, it has no 
spiritual effect at all. That Chris- 
tians or Mohammedans do not derive 
any benefit by the performance of a 
pilgrimage to Brindavan or Kasi or 
Puri, and that they reap the same 
result by going to Jerusalem or 
Mecca, show* that these places do 
not have anything inherent in them 
which makes them holy. This shows 


the reason why many people are not 
benefited even by pilgrimages, because 
they are not reminded of any holy 
person’s life thereby. Bhagavata goes 
to the extent of saying that it is not 
water or the images of these places 
that really form the real Tirtha, but 
the saints who purify by mere sight, 
by virtue of God residing in their 
heart. Holy places arc therefore holy 
because holy persons resort to it and 
may be met with in large numbers 
there. Persons who do not associate 
with such places and living saints may 
at least be reminded of some holy 
persons with whom the place wras as- 
sociated in the past. Thus it is the 
saint that imparts sanctity to Tirthas, 
vide Bhagavata, IV: 30.37. 

2. Righteousness to actions . As 
in the case of Tirthas such actions as 
are characteristic of saints are con- 
sidered righteous by others and 
fit to be followed by them. 
It is the saints that arc 
looked up to for guidance in spiritual 
practices. It is these saims that set 
the standard of Dharmn through 
example and precept; and the autho- 
rity of a rule of conduct depends upon 
the efficacy of that as experienced by 
some saint or other. 

3. Spiritual authority to scriptures . 
The works knowm as scriptures get 
their authority from the fact of their 
being a record of the experiences of 
saint* and sages. It is this fact that 
distinguishes a scripture from an or- 
dinary book. Vide also notes under 
Sutra 12 as to how scriptures depend 
upon the saints for their continued 
life and authority. 

' I) H 

70. Every one of those men- 
tioned in the last Sutra is filled 
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with the spirit of the saints and 
through that with the spirit of 
God Himself. 

Note . — This Sutra explains why 
and how places, actions, and writings 
become holy through tlieir associa- 
tion with saints. 

ftaft Scqftr m 

ii ^ ii 

farc: The fathers rejoice 
the Gods dance 
this earth OTTO ^Rr gets a 
saviour, ^ and 

71. The fathers rejoice 1 , 
the Gods dance 2 , and this earth 
gets a saviour 3 . 

Note. — 1. The fathers rejoice. The 
living parents rejoice in the end, be- 
cause their son is honoured by the 
whole world as veritable divinity on 
earth. The departed ancestors who 
are in a special heaven of their own 
also rejoice on seeing such worthy 
son being born in the family. The 
word Pitri is used in our Sastras to 
d'l.nte not only living parents or the 
^■parted ancestors but also the per- 
manent demi-gods known by that 
name, such as the Agnishvatta and 
u’durs. Every man who is born is 
considered by the scriptures as owing 
a debt to the gods and departed an- 
cestors, and if he fails to discharge 
these debts all his spiritual practices 
will be in vain. But if a son becomes 
a devotee of God there is no more 
debt for him to anybody. Not only 
the Pitris and demi-gods are not angry 
with him but they rejoice, for all 
1 duals arc meant primarily to lead 
this stage; When they find a des- 
wndnnfc of theirs as having attained 
t le goaI > th cy naturally rejoice. Vide 


Bhagavata, “ He who has given up 
all his ordinary duties and surrender- 
ed himself, body and soul, to the one 
refuge of all, that is God, the giver 
of Mukti, is not a debtor to Dcvas, 
Rishis, Pitris, etc.” Also, “ As by 
watering the roots of a tree the whole 
tree is satisfied, as by satisfying 
Prana all Indriyas arc satisfied, so 
worship of God is enough worship 
for all.” Vide also Padmapurana 
which says, “ The parents are elated, 
the grandfathers dance, because with- 
in their family is born a saint who 
will save them also.” 

2. The Gods dance. The various 
minor dc itics being all included in the 
one supreme God, they also derive 
satisfaction when the devotee loves 
and worships the one and only God. 
In fact the various Gods are all only 
symbols of the one God and are not 
different from them. So there is no 
harm in giving up the worship of 
these minor deities, and giving one's 
whole heart and soul to the one God. 
Vide Gita. XVIII: 65; IX: 22, 25; 
VII: 21 to 23; IV: 11, etc. The 
demi-gods are often only souls who 
have come to the celestial regions to 
enjoy the result of their Punya 
(spiritual merit) and have to come 
down again when their term is over. 
So when they see a real devotee in 
this world and sec how he has saved 
himself by his devotion and renunci- 
ation, they also are glad at finding 
out a method of winning everlasting 
bliss through devotion to God. Na- 
turally then, they must dance when 
they find a possibility of a higher 
enjoyment. The demigods arc often 
troubled by the Asuras, and when 
they find a real devotee being born 
on earth, they are quite sure that 
their salvation is near because wher- 
ever the devotees are, there God 
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must also be. There is a common 
understanding that these demigods 
get jealous when they find any man 
becoming spiritual and put obstacles 
in their way of realisation. Stories 
relating to such obstruction from 
these demigods like Indra which wc 
find in the Puranas must not be 
taken as referring to a sincere de- 
votee's spiritual struggles. The 
stories relate only to those who arc 
doing sacrifices and other ritualistic 
practices in expectation of heaven. 
They do not and cannot even touch 
a sincere devotee, for God is always 
at hand to help his devotee. No 
doubt some obstacles are found even 
by sincere spiritual aspirants, but 
they are provided by God himself 
so that the devotee may grow 
stronger by such opposition. 

3. This earth gels a saviour. Only 
a real saint can save the world. All 
others are interested only in seeing 
that the world caters to their own self- 
aggrandisement and enjoyment. They 
never have the welfare of the world 
at heart. Their interest in the world 
is only like the interest of the butcher 
in his kid or the agriculturist in his 
cattle. It is only the loving services 
of the selfless saints that really lead 
human beings to their destination, 
viz . 9 the footstool of God, far away 
from the troubles and tribulations of 
this worldly life and death. From the 
poetic and mythological standpoint 
of the Puranas, the earth or Bhudcvi 
is one of the wives of Vishnu or God. 
When virtue subsides and vice pre- 
vails, she is said to be feeling as if 
she is deserted by her Lord and pro- 
tector. When some saint takes his 
birth in th‘ world, lie must neces- 
sarily be followed by God himself and 
so Bhudevi may be poetically des- 


cribed as regaining her Lord and 
protector whenever devotees appear 
on earth. Thus according to this 
Sutra, the devotee satisfies the deni- 
zens of all the three worlds. 

n n 
in them 

distinction based on 
caste or culture, beauty or birth, 
wealth or profession, and the 
like. Jr arfar there is not. 

72. In them there is no dis- 
tinction based on caste or cul- 
ture, beauty or birth, wealth or 
profession and the like. 

Note . — In spite of the reproach of 
exclusiveness based upon caste and 
other factors that is generally levelled 
against the Hindus, it ever remained 
the glory of Hinduism that all privi- 
leges and distinctions remained only 
in social matters and never trans- 
gressed its bounds into the field of 
religion and spirituality. Kven castc- 
ridden orthodox people have not been 
slow in recognising the spiritual 
greatness of a low-born Nanda or 
Kannappar, a Nammalvar or Tirup- 
panalvar, a Chokamela or Ravidas, u 
Mirabai or an Avvayar, a Dharnia- 
vyadlia or a Sabari. Even Parasara, 
Vyasa, Kavaslia, Salyakama Jabalu 
and Mahidasa Aitarcya were all born 
of insignificant 11011 -Brahmin parent- 
age. The Upanishads record that the 
Brahmins were eager to sit at the 
feet of Kshatriyas like Ajatasatru, 
Pravahana Jaivali, Chitra Gargya- 
yani, Asvapati, etc. (Brihadaranyaka, 
II: 1.15 and VI: 2.7, Cchandogya 
V: 3.1 and V: 11.4, etc. record sonic 
of these facts). Manu says in IL 
238, “ that one may learn Vidya sit- 
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ting at the feet of one lower in caste or 
status than himself and that Dharma 
may be learnt even from a man of 
low caste.” Thus it does not behove 
us to make a distinction between one 
devotee and another, they also do not 
feci any distinction between man and 
man. Cf. Gita V: 18 and Bhagavata 
IX: 29.14. They see the same God 
in everybody. 

iRTWiftal: II II 

*RT: because they are His 
own. 

73. Because they are 1 1 is 
own. 

Note . — This gives the reason why 
there is no distinction. All the 
Bhaktas arc one in God, and to every 
Bhakta every one in this world be- 
longs to God and as such should be 
looked upon with the eye of equality. 

wr! ii v»< it 

WR: controversy «t must 

not be had recourse to. 

74. It is not proper for one 
to enter into a controversy about 
God, or other spiritual truths, 
or about the comparative merits 
of different devotees. 

Note . — One who has reached this 
stage of devotion never earcs to enter 
into a controversy about God or 
his devotees. They have seen God 
face to face, and there is no necessity 
for them to think of name or fame 
gained by a victory over other oppo- 
nents in a religious controversy. 
They do not stand in need of any 
support from reason either, because 
their faith is based upon spiritual per- 
ception itself. Vain disputations do 
u°t therefore find a place in their 


lives. If any controversialist chal- 
lenges them for a discussion, they 
would refuse to take up the gauntlet. 

^^RiWiRfaqUcSflt^ ll vs* || 

as there is plenty 
of room for diversity in views 
as no view based upon 
mere reason is conclusive in it- 
self R and. 

75. As there is plenty of 
room 1 for diversity in views and 
as no view 2 based upon mere 
reason is conclusive in itself. 

Note. — 1. Plenty of room etc. It 
is quite possible for one and the same 
truth to be looked upon from different 
standpoints; and views may change 
with differences in the angle of vision, 
capacities, tendencies, etc. of the ob- 
server. Two apparently contradic- 
tory views may not be really contra- 
dictory at all. Hence there is no 
sense in one's trying to controvert 
another’s views honestly and sin- 
eerely believed in. As Bhagavan says 
in the Gita, it behoves a real saint, 
therefore, not to unsettle the honest 
and sincere views of others but to 
allow them opportunity to honestly 
follow what they considered right. 
Vide III: 26 and 29. 

2. No one view etc. Mere reason 
may be made to support two entirely 
opposite views. Therefore it does 
not follow that a view is true merely 
because it has got support from 
reason. What one man considers 
well-established by reason, can easily 
be shaken by a more intelligent man. 
As we often see in law courts, lawyers 
taking opposite sides try to prove 
their contention based on the same 
evidence; reason may thus be used 
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even in proving a false thing to be 
true. Therefore it is quite unreliable 
as a guide. Again what appears as 
reasonable at one time may appear 
quite unreasonable when we 
gather more experience. Thus no one 
view based upon mere reason can be 
considered true once for all, for there 
is always a possibility of its again 
being proved, by sufficient reason it- 
self, or by further observation, to be 
untrue. Moreover, when the intention 
is to secure victory over an opponent 
and not to establish truth, the chances 
are that one may be carried far away 
from truth and truth may thus be 
thrown overboard for the sake of a 
victory. 

n n 

teachings of scrip- 
tures dealing with Bhakti W- 
may be discussed and 
meditated upon spi- 

ritual practices prescribed by 
them may be undertaken. 

76. The teachings of scrip- 
tures dealing with love and 
devotion to God may be dis- 
cussed 1 and meditated upon, 
and spiritual practices pres- 
cribed by them may be under- 
taken.® 


Note . — 1 . Discussed . Although 

vain controversies may not be entered 
into, there is nothing to prevent a de- 
votee from discussing the teachings of 
scriptures dealing with love and de- 
votion for the benefit of others, so that 
their disciples may be convinced of 
the truths of the scriptures. Manana 
or the use of reason to establish faith 
in the teachings of the scriptures for 
the benefit of others is not only not 
prohibited but should be undertaken. 
Reason thus has its place in spiritual 
practices. As Manu says, “ Only lie 
who understands the teachings of 
Rishis with the help of reason, not 
opposed to scriptures, knows what is 
Dharma and not others (XII: 10f>) 
Thus the prohibition contained in 
Sutra 74 is not directed against the 
use of reason in spiritual matters, but 
against its misuse. 

2. Spiritual practices may be 
undertaken . — The spiritual practices 
are all based on love and devotion: 
therefore they will only be favour- 
able to a life of devotion. There is 
therefore no need to give them up. 
Not only that; one should not give 
them up. For there arc so many 
people who look up to a devotee for 
guidance and imitate whatever he 
does. lie should therefore practise 
them to set an example to others as 
mentioned in Gita, III: 25, 26. 



GREAT THOUGHTS 


The throne of God is in the mind of man. — Macarius. 

Reputation for Holiness is one of the worst weapons of Satan. 

None so empty as those who are full of themselves. 

Self-abasement is a subtle form of arrogance. 

From true humility comes godliness which makes a man gentle, 
docile and patient. 

Lack of fervour, love of comfort and intellectual pride choke 
growing spirituality. 

Contemplation is not an orgy of spiritual emotions; it involves 
the serious activity of the whole man — reason, feeling and will; it 
involves the stilling of the vehement passions and restless imaginations 
— a sober concentration of the faculties. 

In a narrow heart God cannot bide; 

Where the love is great, the heart is wide; 

Poverty, great-hearted, dignified, 

Entertains and welcomes Deity. 

Aims of a higher order, even though they be not fulfilled, are in 
themselves more valuable than lower ones entirely fulfilled. — Goclhc. 

An honourable death is better than an inglorious life. — Socrates. 

If you pursue good with labour, the labour passes away, but the 
good remains; if you pursue evil with pleasure, the pleasure passes 
away but the evil remains. — Cicero. 

Men would live exceedingly quiet if those two words, nfnc and 
tliine, were taken away. — Anaxaijoras. 

It is better to be unborn than untaught; for ignorance is the root 
oi all misfortune. — Plato. 

He who fears death has already lost the life he covets. — Cato. 

The best keeps from auger, who remembers that God is always 
looking upon him. — Plato. 

He is truly rich who desires nothing; and he is truly poor who 
covets all.— Solon, 

He is sufficiently learned, that knows how to do well and has power 
enough to refrain from evil. — Cicero. 

Bear and blame not what you cannot change. — Publins. 
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The Sayings of Muhammad: Translated 
and edited by Allam Sir Abdullah At 
mamun Alsuhraicardy and published by 
Sir Hassan Suhrawardy , 3 Suhrawardy 
Avenue , Calcutta . Price Rs . 2. Pocket 
size . 

Along with the Imitations of Christ, 
Gospel of Buddha, Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius and Analects of Confucius this 
Sayings deserves to be on the table of all 
who believe in moral and spiritual values. 
Besides the Koran, Islam has an enormous 
collection of Ahadith or traditions of t he 
savings of the Prophet, genuine or apocry- 
phal. They prescribe how a good Moslem 
should discharge his duty in different situ- 
ations in which he finds himself. They 
arc the source of the present beautiful 
compilation. This work is the result of 
the burning zeal for pan-lslamism which 
its compiler, a well-known Bengal Muslim 
leader and legislator in the Central Assem- 
bly, had in his younger days, when he was 
a student in London, many years ago. The 
form of the book is quite suitable for the 
educated men of the present day. 

The Muslim’s unswerving faith in the 
imprescriptible and final authority of the 
words of Mohammed makes all his sayings 
and acts, without any question of impor- 
tance, equally binding on a faithful 
Muslim, so much so that it is stated of 
Ibaii Ilanbal that he ‘would not even eat 
water-melons because, although he knew 
that the Prophet ate them, he could not 
learn whether he ate them with or 
without the rind, or whether lie broke, bit 
or cut them.’ This passion to imitate 
the Prophet is similar or more than what 
is found in the imitation of Christ among 
Christian saints. Mohammed was not only 
a teacher by words but a great moral ex- 
emplar. His internal and external perso- 
nality supplied the driving power to his 
message. He had a commanding presence, 
piercing eyes and a gracious smile; he was 
‘of medium height, broad-shouldered, and 
strongly built, with fine features, coal- 
black hair and ^ves, and a long beard.’ Of 
manners he wa* reserved, affable and cour- 
teous. “ His countenance painted every 
sensation of the soul and his gestures en- 


forced each expression of his tongue . M 
He was more modest than a virgin behind 
the curtain, while being supremely brave 
and liberal . He did not consider it 
a condescension lo serve his family by milk- 
ing goats or mending shoes 'or stitching. 
He used to wait upon himself. He never 
struck anyone or anything with his own 
hands; and on his own account never felt 
revenge. The rule of life laid down by 
him for his followers is simple and grand. 

Mohammed was not an obscurantist as 
his adversaries suppose. He exhorted his 
followers to go for knowledge even to the 
edge of the earth. “Seek knowledge from 
the cradle to the grave.” Knowledge il- 
lumines the way to Heaven, affords society 
in solitude, escorts one to happiness, sus- 
tains one in misery, adorns one in the 
company of friends, serves as a companion 
in a friendless condition, guards one 
against the enemies and enables one to 
distinguish wrong and right. The Proplut 
therefore declared that the ink of the 
scholar is more holy than the blood of the 
martyr. But knowledge without conduct 
is to be deplored, if not despised. The 
worst of men in the eyes of him was a 
learned bad man. Strive always to excel 
in virtue and truth -this is the instruct ion 
inculcated into the minds of Muslims. 
Religion, ho said, is admonition, and it 
means being pure. “ Clod is pure and luvi * 
purity and cleanliness/’ He who IhkiMs 
only of his pedigree will lie more abomina- 
ble near Clod than a black beetle that rolls 
on filth by its nose. Tlu* proud will not 
enter Paradise, nor a violent speaker. 
“That person will not enter Paradise who 
has one atom of pride in his heart." 
True modesty is the source of all virtues. 
All kinds of modesty arc best. Humility 
and courtesy arc acts of piety. Backbiting 
vitiates ablutions and fastings. Abuse no- 
body; for the exercise of religious duties 
will not atone for the faults of an abusive 
tongue. Never utter a curse. It is unworthy 
of a Muslim to talk vainly. Speak what 
is good, he admonished, or remain silent. 

* Much silence and good disposition, Micro 
are no two works better than those. 
Envy is to be abjured, it consumes and dcs- 
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troys. The ill-tempered are God’s ene- 
mies; they are far from Him. Be not 
angry, advised Mohammed. He is strong 
who withholds himself from anger. Sup- 
pression of effective anger merits divine 
reward. God is gentle and loves gentleness. 
A man cannot be a Muslim till his heart 
and tongue are pure. 

The people among whom Mohammed 
came were nomadic, and were not so deve- 
loped in social and domestic virtues. He 
therefore emphasised these virtues in clear 
voice. Yet his teachings have the value 
for all time to those whom it may con- 
cern. Their ethical and spiritual quality 
is universal- -the hall-mark of all great 
teachings. Apropos domestic virtues he 
said: A man’s (irst charity should be to his 
own family, if poor. God does not favour 
one who deserts his kith and kin. God’s 
pleasure is a father’s pleasure; and God’s 
displeasure is in a father’s displeasure. A 
man is bound to do good to his parents, 
all hough they may have injured him. 
The duty of n junior to a senior brother 
is as that of a child to his father. One 
who dors good to his parents, looks after 
them w th kindness and affection, gets a 
reward that equals the fruit of a properly 
performed pilgrimage. A virtuous wife is 
a man’s best treasure. Wife-beat ing is de- 
nounced. The rights of women are 
s: i eyed, they shouM be maintained, 

(‘hildren should be taught good manners 
dial is a titter patrimony. Xo father 
lets ever given his children anything better 
ili'ii good manners. Meet your brother 
with an open countenance. Let him bo 
apprised in time of his vieo so that he may 
mend it. A Moslem should be affectio- 
nate to little ones and respect the reputa- 
tion of the old. Let not one speak ill of 
tin dead. Respect people agreeable to 
their eminence. Being kind to the bad is 
to withhold them from badness. Forgive 
your servants seventy times. Give the 
labourer his wage before the perspiration 
,s dry. Ho who visits the sick insures the 
mercy of God and heavenly bliss. Guests 
should be honoured. Do not turn the 
poor away, without giving them, if but half 
a rlatc. That person is not a perfect Muslim 
who cats his fill and leaves his neighbour 
ungry. “Shall I tell you the worst 
amongst you? Those who eat alone and 
whip slaves, and give to nobody.” Kindness 
mu8t extend to all living things. One 


should ride the dumb animals only when 
they are fit to be ridden; get off from them 
when they are tired. Whoever is kind to 
the creation, God is kind to him. “Do 
you love your Creator?— love your fellow- 
beings.” 

The following incident gives an insight 
into the heart of the Prophet. “A man 
came before the Rasul with a carpet and 
said, 1 0 Rasul, I passed ihrough a wood 
and heard the voices of young birds; and 
I took and put them into my carpet.; and 
their mother came and fluttered round my 
head, and I uncovered the young and the 
mother fell down upon them; then I wrap- 
ped them up in my carpet; and those are 
the young which I have.’ Then the Rasul 
said, ‘Put them down.’ And when he did 
so their mother joined them; and Lord 
Mohammed said, * Do you wonder at the 
affection of the mother towards her young? 
I swear by Him who hath sent me, verily 
God is more loving to Ilis creatures than 
the mother to those young birds. Return 
them to the place from which ye took 
them, and let their mother be with 
them'.” Kindness is a mark of faith and 
whoever has not kindness has no faith. 
To gladden the heart of a human being, 
to feed the hungry, to help the afflicted, 
to lighten the sorrow of the sorrowful and 
to remove the wrongs of the injured are 
must excellent actions. A perfect Muslim 
is he from whose tongue and hands man- 
kind is safe. God is not merciful to him 
who is not merciful to mankind. Xo one 
should oppress another. “ If people do 
you good, you will do good to them; and 
if they oppress you, you will not oppress 
them." The greatest enemies of God are 
those who have entered into Islam and do 
acts of infidelity and who without cause 
shed blood of man. The greatest of crimes 
is to vex father anil mother, to murder 
oii('’s own species, to commit suicide and 
to swear to a lie. 

According to Mohammed purity of speech 
and charity are Islam in a nut-shell. 
•• When you speak, speak the truth; per- 
form when von promise ; discharge your 
trust; commit not fornication; be chaste; 
have no impure desires; withhold your 
hands from striking and taking that which 
is unlawful and bad. The best of God’s 
servants are those who when seen remind 
of God; and the worst of God’s servants 
are those who carry tales about, who do 
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mischief and separate friends, and seek for 
the defects of the good. The brotherhood 
in Islam is proverbial. All Muslims are 
as one person. “ God is a unit and liketh 
unity.” The slave that says his prayers 
is a brother to the Muslim. Mohammed 
commanded to obey his successor though 
he be a slave. Any service done to others 
comes under charity. Doing justice be- 
tween two persons, answering questions with 
mildness, removing the thorns and stones 
that may cause inconvenience for another 
— all these arc charity. Your smiling in 
your brother’s face is charity. To feed a 
cat or a dog, or to plant a tree or sow a 
field from the yields of which birds, beasts 
and men may eat — certainly all these form 
charity. If one is not sore pressed by need 
one should not beg; even then he should 
beg of the virtuous. A rich or robust 
man should never bog. Hogging is allowed 
only for an indigent person. “It is better 
for anyone of you,” he said, “to take your 
rope and bring a bundle of wood upon 
your back and sell it, in which case God 
guardeth your honour, than to bog of 
people.” Hut every Muslim must give 
alms. The least charity is to desist from 
doing harm to another. 

Someone described Islam as the ‘greatest 
of all temperance societies. * Although this 
may be true as far as Mohammed’s pro- 
ject of moral reform goes, it must be said 
that the Prophet’s influence did not stop 
with the improvement of manners. Ilis 
spiritual vision and the divine com- 
mand which ho translated into jlife go 
to the heart of religion. All true religions 
start with a feeling of the insufficiency of 
this world. Love of the world is the root 
of all evil, said he. He repeated the words 
of the poet Labid: Know that everything 
is vanity save God. “ My followers love 
me more than they do their parents and 
children.” Cursed is the world and cursed 
is all that is in the world except the re- 
membrance of God and that which aideth 
it. The world is a magician to be avoid- 
ed. The world is a prison for the faithless 
and a paradise for the faithful. “Desire 
not the world and God will love you, and 
desire not what men have and they will 
love you.” Be in this world like a traveller, 
or like a pas. ?-on, and reckon yourselves 
as of the dead. Death is a favour to a 
Mussalman. “ My condition,” said 
Mohammed, “is that of a man on horse- 


back, who standeth under the shade of a 
tree, then leaveth it.” The world is a 
prison and famine to the Muslim. 

There is no monasticism in Islam, but 
Mohammed said: Poverty is my pride. 
It never happens poverty will become a 
cause of infidelity. It is difficult for a 
man laden with riches to climb the steep 
path that leads to bliss. So he prayed, 
“0 Lord, keep me alive a poor man, and 
let, me die poor, and raise me among the 
poor.” Mohammed said that poverty 
would reach that man who loves him, 
quicker than a torrent to a sea. However, 
‘ wealth properly employed is a blessing, 
and a man may lawfully increase it by 
honest means.’ There is no monopoly in 
Islam. 

Prayer is the key to heaven and the soul 
of religion. He to whom you pray is 
nearer than the neck of the camel on which 
you ride, he said. Everything has a polish; 
(ho polish for the heart is the remembrance 
of God. One should say his prayers stand- 
ing; if not able, one may do so sitting or 
lying down. One must suppress his carnal 
desires before ho asks of God. Moham- 
med's heart rejoiced in prayer more than 
in anything else. To facilitate prayer he 
enjoined fasts at lesut three times a month. 
More important is the general ndvfoe: 

“ Kill not therefore your heart with oxocr-s 
of eating and drinking.” Oniv a messen- 
ger of God could tenf h: “Ih- who knoweth 
his own self knoweth God” The paradise 
of Islam is not a crude one as many think. 

“ It is,” according to the Prophet’s des- 
cription, “what the rye hath not seen, nor 
the ear heard, nor c\er flashed across the 
mind of man. ’ We shall conclude this 
review by citing the grand prayer which 
Mohammed addressed to the Almighty: 
“0 Lord, grant to me the love of Thee; 
grant that I love those that love Thee; 
grant that I may do the deeds that win 
Thy love; mako Thy love dearer to me 
than self, family or wealth.” 

From this cursory survey of the book, 
mostly in its own words, the prcciousness 
of the collection is amply evidenced. The 
book is well produced with Index, Appen- 
dix and a short account of the-*life of 
Mohammed. However, the cCWpite rS 
jaunty assertion in the preface ttiaf^.one 
will miss in this collection the hyperboliea 
teachings of other masters*, can be endorsed 
as categorical only after one has made an 
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exhaustive study of the whole Ahudith 
and the recorded utterances of other mas- 
ters. There is a misprint in the saying 
319 Z. 3 and another in 292 Z. 1. Wo 
recommend the book heartily. 

History of Modern Marathi Literature, 
1800-1938: By Govinda Chinnaji Bhalc, 
M.A. Price Its. 8-0-0 Inland; and 
Rs. 15-0-0 abroad. Capias can be had of 
Or. V. G. Bhatc, M.B . , B. £., Mahad 
(Did. Kolaba). 

We have here, tin a sumptuous volume 
of 745 Demy quarto pages, an elaborate 
history of Marathi literature of the British 
Period written in English, on modern lines, 
by one who has 35 years of educational 
experience as professor and principal, suc- 
cessively, of two colleges, and who has 
brought to bear on the work his long and 
indefatigable study of enormous material 
available not only in the premier libraries 
of India where Marathi books are collected 
and conserved, but also in the British 
Museum Library and the India Office 
Library in Great Britain where he went, 
specially for the purpose of suur ng for 
his work the designed ( xhauslivene-s. 
Mr. Bhutc’s book is the first of its kind 
in Marathi, and it is not known whether 
there exists in any of the literatures of 
(lie spoken language* of India a work of 
this kind, with the possible exception of 
hinedi Chandra Sen’s History of Bengali 
L.h rature. The present work is written 
in Mnglish at the ‘Instance of the Librarian, 
Ji.diu Office Library. This has laid the 
book under the serious hand cap of ex- 
cluding citations from works of the authors 
(reiii-'d and the illustrations of literary 
tchdcndes discussed. To remove this de- 
fect— which is indeed a serious one since 
it rei luces the work into a magn.lied 
* descriptive catalogue* — -the author is 

hr’nging out an exhausive anthology of swh 
pertinent passages as a companion to the 
present volume. 

Just as in the case of most of the 
other spoken languages of India, in Marathi 
too, we can demark a clear division in the 
development of its literature into two epochs 

the .pre-Brit/ sh period and the British 
period. The first one, though extending 
over centuries, is distinguish* d only for a 
number of brilliant poetical works, mostly 
fel.gious in their content, and are reve- 
rently remembered and studied against the 


luminous backgrounds of their divine and 
saintly authors, whose spiritual and aesthe- 
tically devotional experiences mingled with 
the high literary exquisiteness they possess, 
have undoubtedly been a potent force in 
educating the feelings of the masses of 
the Maralha country for several centuries. 
Jnanesver, Namadov, Ekanatli, Muktcsvar, 
Tukaram, Kamdus ami others are the gems 
of this period. Since the elaborate treat- 
ment of this long period would require a 
separate book, the present author has only 
treated them very briefly at Ihe opening 
just to ‘indicate the pedigree of the Mara- 
thi language. 

Tli<? slcoiuI period has very distinct fea- 
tures. Introduction of printing and cheap 
ami easy way of producing and distribut- 
ing every form of literature, along with u 
livmemlou* spread of education and pro- 
motion of city life, have stimulated all 
lilerauires to an astounding degree during 
this period. The brilliant record which the 
Christian Missionaries have made during 
the early part of this period by their 
ilTur!*. in compiling lexicons and grammati- 
cal works and translating the Bible at tre- 
mendous cost and labour in almost all the 
languages of India, n< well ns the inspira- 
tion they gave in other directions,— al- 
though handicaps and prejudices often in- 
capacitated them from making their efforts 
flawless and more valuable — requires the 
grateful recognition of any Indian, espe- 
cially a literary historian. The present 
author has amply recognised this. By 
going through the pages of the book one 
again limls the whole story of the develop- 
ment of Ihe English Literature for over 
oOO years alter the invention of printing 
enacted over again in a miniature form— 
the same literary forms of dramas, operas, 
c>*ays. nmols, farces, cn.ticisms, stories, 
periodicals, newspapers and the rest, deve- 
loping just as in English, through their 
imitation, transition and assimilation with 
such variations as are suited to the needs 
of Indian life. 

Mr. BhaleV* work consists of four- 
teen chapters, of which the first three are 
introductory, dealing with a brief discussion 
of literal tiro in general, the rise of Murathi 
into an expanding literal tiro and the natural 
division of it into periods. The titles of the 
ensuing chapters are External Attempts, In- 
digenous Attempts, Translations, Status of 
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Marathi in tlu: University, • The Romantic 
Novel, Makers of Classical Marathi, Great 
Novelists, The Literature for a Variety of 
Tastes, New Forms of Literature, Recent 
Phenomenal Growth, and Future of 
Marathi Literature, respectively. In these 
chapters the author gives biographical notes 
on the Jives of scores of writers major 
and minor, and descriptions of their known 
works. There are, of course, omissions 
and, perhaps, some minor errors which are„ 
certainly to be condoned in a work of this 
type completed single-handed. One would 
have washed a more thorough work, though 
not so bulky, with greater attention to i*s 
quality. Unlike the political history of a 
race, its literary history can be made al- 
ways a pleasant work of art. Making sufli- 
cient allowance for the afcen medium, the 
present work docs not come up to the 
highest standard cither in this respect or 
in the appraisal of the works described. 
It is a pleasure to read the lir'story of a 
literature as it takes one through the gar- 
den of literary flower-beds creating in the 
reader taste and onlhusiusm for the works 
and the personalities behind them. How- 
ever, being one of the first attempts, it 
has its great value in paving the way for 
others, and also in disclosing to non- 
Marathis the scope and depth of that 
language in its recent developments. We 
therefore recommend without hesitation 
this volume to all libraries that have a 
place for books dealing with the languages 
of India. 

The Yoga of Sri Aurobindo: By Xalini 
Kanta Gupta . Copies can be had at Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry. Pwjcs 07, 
Price As. 8. 

This small brochure is a welcome addi- 
tion to the mass of literature that is fast 
growing around the silent saint. Sri Auro- 
bindo’s is undoubtedly a great creative 
mind but unfortunately his writings 
form tough reading, as they are mostly 
couched in a heavy style. Books written 
by students of his philosophy have 
not much improved the situation, as they 
too have not achieved that amount of 
clarity which would enable the ordinary 
reader to understand his philosophy 
easily. 

The book under review, free as it is 
from technicalities and coming as it docs 
from the pen of one of the intimate fol- 
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lowers, can dispel much misunderstanding 
and ignorance. 

The book contains four chapters, two 
dealing with the particular variety of Sri 
Aurobindo’s Yoga, one dealing with his 
school of thought and the other with his 
interpretation of the Gita. The first 
chapter represents Yoga as an art of life 
which makes life “ a perfect work of beauty, 
pure in its lines, faultless iq its rhythm, 
replete with strength, iridescent with light, 
vibrant, with delight.” Tho second chapter 
represents the Yoga as Nature’s own Yoga; 
because we are assured that Nature, which 
has always tried to evolve higher types of 
beings in the past and succeeded in pro- 
ducing man in the end, is again in the tra- 
vail of a greater birth with the conscious 
co-operation of man. The third 
chapter tells us that it is “not at 
all a school, least of all a mere 
‘school of thought, * that is growing 
round Sri Aurobindo. It is rather the 
nucleus of a new life that is to come.” 
The fourth chapter enlightens us about 
the novelty of Sri Aurobindo’s interpreta- 
tion of the Gita which spiritualises action 
in contradistinction to the emphasis of the 
neo-spiritualists on activism, and which 
preaches the doctrine of I’urusholtamu, con- 
taining “ the dual reality of Brahman and 
the world” in contradiction to the, 
iSankarito “stress upon a h-jiirita.il and a reli- 
gious. which meant therefore in the end, an 
other-worldly discipline.” Sri Aurobindo** 
•interpretation according to our author is 
“ instinct, with something of the Gita’s own 
Mantra-shakti.” It may be pointed out 
that, however attractive might be the 
scheme outlined above, it will not. be wise, 
to discard established philosophies of life 
tlml have proved their worth in the course 
of ages. 

The book is nicely got up and printed. 

Initiation into Yoga: By Sri Krishna 
Pram. Publisher: The Annndti Publishing 
House, 3-A, Loirthcr Hoad, Allahabad. 
Price Ah. 0 or 0 d. 

Yoga has fascinated and attracted modern 
people more than any other ancient system 
of thought and discipline; and it has 
come to mean many things to many 
people. Cheap pamphlets, attractive ad- 
vertisements and mysterious Gurus have 
played havoc with the careers of hundre 
of thoughtless people eager to discover a 
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short cut to health, beauty and power or 
to the speedy attainment of God. There 
is ample room for fraud and charlatanry 
in this mysterious field, and those who 
teach simple psychological and moral 
truths that are emphasised in authoritative 
texts and verified by the lives of utterly, 
unselfish spiritual men are likely to be put- 
down as commonplace since they have no 
astounding promise to make. The above 
booklet is pithy and t houghful and de- 
serves to be read and remembered care- 
fully by all whose interest in Yoga is 
practical. Those who are anxious to start 
the practice of Yoga straight away as soon 
as they have read a book on the subject 
would remember that “the books contain 
a number of black marks on white paper 
(or the equivalent) and what these marks 
signify to us depends upon the ideas in 
our own minds and they in turn upon the 
experiences we have gone through. With- 
out having lived through the appropriate 
experience it is quite impossible for us to 
understand in any real sense, the mean- 
ing of what is written in any book ” 
(p.4). This is only loo true. Hence the 
necessity of seeking a genuine teacher 
whose competency is tested by long and 
close contact before surrendering to his 
instructions. 

Understanding is the first thing needed 
before any practice is begun. Th* author 

rightly says “ men are fundamentally 

lazy. We want some one to do rverv- 
•hing for us, to transform us into Yogis 
will 1 , out our having to go through the long 
and painful struggles that are nece>sarv. 
Consequently we are only too apt to feel 


that if a Guru cannot do that for us it is he 
and not we who are to blame.” It is 
rightly said that a good deal of self-effort 
and sincere yearning are required if one has 
to derive any benefit, by contact with a 
Guru. The first and foremost require- 
ment on the path of Yoga is disciplining 
thought and desires. Anyone who has not 
achieved a fairly good amount of success 
in that direction would do well to get it 
first before taking to Yoga. If thought is 
trained to follow its proper laws it is 
capable of revealing truth and becoming 
the rudder of the soul, “enabling the latter 
to cleave a passage through the waters of 
desires, regardless of their hostile cur- 
rents.” “ One habit, in particular must 
bo carefully checked and that it is the 
habit of allowing the mind to run on aim- 
lessly from one thing to another, of letting 
it take sudden flights from one subject to 
another and then back to the first without 
any control at all.” These and other 
observations are really helpful. We wish 
a wide circulation for this book. 

Towards the Light: By Nalini Kanta 
Gupta, Published by Culture Publishers, 
Calcutta. 

This small book is a collection of a few 
epigrammatic observations by Mr. Gupta 
on various subjects such as. Love and As- 
piration, Divine and Its Help, Desire and 
Atonement, etc. These aphorisms appa- 
rently represent the attitude of the school 
of thought to which the author belongs, to- 
wards the above-mentioned topics, though 
many of them have a wider outlook also. 
The book is interesting. 
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Ancient Wisdom of India appreciated 
in the New World 

Swami Satpra kasha x a x da’s work 
in America 

(Rent by Gertrude Oldendorph, Ferguson 
Missouri , U.S.A.) 

“You accept the world, but deny tlu 
soul. The world is real to you becaus' 
you see it. How can the ‘seen ’ be rea 
if there is no ‘seer’? The seer is the soul 
' e knower in you,” proclaimed Swam 
jtPrakashananda in one of his early ad 
res8es in St. Louis last November. 


The Swami. a representative of the 
Ramakrishna Order of India, came to St. 
Louis to preach the sublime truths of the 
Vedanta on October 13, 1938. The fact 
that the Swainis of this Order came to 
America at the invitation of the Americans 
and that Vedanta Centers have been grow- 
ing in different parts of the United States 
for nearly half a century shows that the 
ancient wisdom of India is desired and ap- 
preciated nit the New World. 

Prior to leaving for America, Swami 
Satprakashananda was in charge of the 
Ramakrishna Mission Centre in Delhi, the 
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capital of Ind'a. Since his arrival in this 
country in March, 1937, the Swami worked 
at the Vedanta Cpnter in Providence, R.I., 
with Swami Akliilananda, its founder, for 
over a year. During this period he also 
visited Washington, D.C., and preached 
the message of the Vedanta several weeks 
in the nation’s capital. A short account 
of lls first year’s activities has already 
been published. 

In July, 1938, at the invitation of Swami 
Frabhavananda, the leader of the Vedanta 
Society of Los Angeles, Swami Satpruka- 
shananda went to California to attend the 
dedication of the Society’s new temple at 
the Vivekananda Home of Hollywood. A 
public meeting was held to celebrate the 
occasion, on the 10th of July. The five 
guest Swamis spoke on different aspects of 
the Vedanta before an assembly of about 
300 persons. From Hollywood. Swami Sat- 
prakashananda twice via’ ted the Auanda 
Aslirama (Vedanta Center) of La 
Crescenta. On Sunday, the 17th of July, 
he was invited to speak at the Temple of 
the Universal Spirit, there. The same 
evening the Swami spoke at the new 
temple in Hollywood on u Self-mastery. ’’ 

While in Hollywood, the Swami received 
an invitation from Swami Ashoknnanda, 
the head of the Vedanta Society of San 
Francisco. A Summer Retreat, of San 
Francisco Cenler was being built on Lake 
Tahoe under the direction of Swami Asho- 
kananda, who was spending h-s vacation in 
Tahoe supervising the work. On August 
the 8th Swami Satprakashananda partici- 
pated with five other Swamis of the Order 
in the opening ceremony of this happy Re- 
treat on the lake. 

From San Francisco the Swami twice 
visited the memorable Shanti Ashrama 
(Peace Retreat) in San Antoine Valley and 
stayed there about a week . 

At the commencement of the new session, 
the Swami waa asked to address the congre- 
gation at the Hindu Temple of San Fran- 
cisco on September 14 and 21. Both the 
speeches met with warm appreciat/on. 

From San Francisco the Swami came to 
Portland on September 28. The next eve- 
ning a reception was arranged at the Vcdic 
Home by Swami Dcvatmananda, the 
leader of the 'enter. Swami Satprakash- 
ananda gave a short after-dinner address. 
The audience was very appreciative. The 
Swami then participated in the worship of 


the Divine Mother performed at the Center 
for four days according to the Hindu rite. 
In the morning of October 2 he spoke on 
“ The Divine Mother ” in a sylvan grove, 
amidst natural surroundings on the woody 
heights of the new hermitage of the Port- 
land Vedanta Center. The same even/ng 
ho addressed the public in the Masonic 
Hall under the auspices of the Vedanta 
Society. The Swami also gave two impres- 
sive class-talks at the Vcdic Home. 

On Ocfoher 7 he came to Seattle to meet 
Swami Vividishananda, who was organizing 
a Vedanta Center there. At the Sunday 
meeting of October 9, at the Hotel May- 
flower, Swami Satprakushananda was asked 
to speak on “ Subconscious Mind and 
Superconseious Vision.’’ The next day lie 
took leave of Swami Vividishananda and 
started for St. Louis. 

Within a few days of his arrival in this 
city the Swami was ab'e to make friends 
and start the work with their help at. Hotel 
Melbourne on Sunday, the 23rd of October, 
1938. The live opening lectures delivered 
in the course of eight days on well-chosen 
subjects, such as “The Masters and the 
Mystic Wisdom of India.” “Yoga and tin* 
Western Mind,” “ Karma and Reincarna- 
tion,” “ Mind: Comciou •, Subeniix ions and 
Siipercoiwriuiis." served to introduce the 
Western hearers to U'ndu ichm, phi- 
losophy, and psychology. Ti.o liniverxdiiy 
of the* teachings, tln-ir rationality and prac- 
ticability struck the audiene. . Then fol- 
lowed a eour.-e of six lesson* on ‘‘ The 
Practice of Yoga,” with special emphasis 
on mental disciplin* 1 and meditation. 
The lessons began on the 1st of 
November. Three lessons were given 
each week. A full synopsis of the 
lessons covering the whole process 
of Yoga was circulated ahead of time. 
The suitability of certain aspects of \oga 
to modem life and conditions was clearly 
explained . The lessons aroused so much 
interest that the Swami had to repeat the 
whole course during the month. 

The discourse on Yoga occupied the 
week-days, while on Sundays the Swami 
gave public lectures oil “The Soul’s Secret 
Chamber,” “ What Happens After Death? ” 
“Secret of Poise and Power,” and “Reli- 
gion in Modem Life.” The luc.’d exposi- 
tion of the profound spiritual truths an 
of their bearing on modem life *nq 
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thought made a deep impression on the 
audience. 

As some of the students evinced interest 
in the regular study of the Vedanta, weekly 
classes to teach the UpaniBhads and the 
Gita on Tuesdays and Fridays respectively 
were started at the end of November. A 
daily noon meditation was also begun, 
about the same time. 

In December the Swami gave public lec- 
tures twice a week in addition to class talks 
and meditations. The subjects as well as 
their treatment, were very appealing. The 
following topics may be mentioned among 
others: “Self-control and self-expression” 
“Body, mind, and soul,” “The Practice of 
Concentration,” “Secular and Spiritual 
Life,” “The Mystic Word.” On Christmas 
Day the Swami spoke on “The Blessed 
Life of Jesus.” On December 16 he had 
been invited to speak before the St. Louis 
Health Club at the occasion of their annual 
function in the American Hotel. As his 
subject he chose “ The Psychological Fac- 
tors in Physical Health.” 

In January the weekly lectures were res- 
tricted to Sunday, the Thursday lecture 
started in December being dropped. The 
following subjects, of wide interest , were 
ably dealt with: “What can Religion do 
for Me,” “The Meaning of the Present 
World Crisis,” “Mind: Abnormal and 
iSupr rnormal,” and “The Rhythm of Life.” 

In commemoration of Swam; Viveka- 
nanda'ft birthday a special meditation and 
v-nrship were conducted on January 17. 
The following evening the Swami gave an 
inspiring discourse on “ Swami Viveka- 
ii.'imlaH Message to America.” On both 
tl"-M days the audience was entertained 
with refreshments prepared by the Swami. 
The birthday of Swami Brahniananda was 
similarly observed on January 22 and 24. 

A novel feature of the work *n February 
was an illustrated lecture on India, depict- 
ing various aspects of Indian life. The 
slides were received from Swami Vividisli- 
ananda of Seattle. 

To celebrate the birthday of Sri Rama- 
krishna on February 21, a special medita- 
tion and worship were conducted at noon 
and a vivid portrayal of Sri Ranuikriahna’s 
ife and teachings was given in the evening. 

! e ® n du food served on the occasion was 
enjoyed by all. 

On February 26 the Swami gave an illu- 
minating talk on “ Heredity and Rebirth,” 


bringing out the facts that the biological 
view of heredity leaves the moral and spi- 
ritual issues unexplained and that unless 
the idea of hereditary transmission be 
modified and supplemented by the 
doctrine of reincarnation, materialism is the 
sole alternative. The lectures on “India's 
Spiritual Message to America” and “The 
Power of Suggestion” given during the 
month were equally instructive. “The 
world even at its highest and best can- 
not be the goal. It is but the means to 
an end beyond itself. We should Kvc in 
the world in order to transcend the world,” 
declared the Swami while speaking on 
“Inda’s Spiritual Message to America.” 

Another interesting lecture on India il- 
lustrated with motion-pictures was given in 
March. Swami Xikhilanunda of New 
York, who took the pictures during his 
visit to India last year, kindly supplied the 
films. 

On March 19 a lecture on “Sri Rama- 
krishna, the Mystic Saint of Modem 
India " was given in commemoration of his 
birthday. In his speech on “The Inner 
Resources” the Swami brought home to 
the audience the fact that the solution of 
the problems of individual and collective 
life rests on the proper manipulation of 
the inner powers. The lecture on “The 
Spiritual Problems of the Modem Man” 
cleared many misconceptions of religion in 
the modern age. 

On the first Sunday in April the Swami 
spoke on “IIow to Overcome Death.” 
It proved to be a real Easter sermon. His 
lecture on “India and Her People” at the 
International Institute on the 16th of 
April, before an open-house audience of 
about 300, representing nearly thirty 
different nationalities, was designated by this 
Institute as “a skilful and scholarly talk” 
The other lectures given during the month 
on “ Work and Its Secret,” “ The Practice 
of Meditation,” “Vedanta and Modern 
Life,” and “Reason and Emotion: How 
to Harmonize Them ” were illuminating 
ns well as exhortative. 

To commemorate the birthday of Lord 
Buddha a lecture was given in May on 
“Buddha and His teachings.” On May 
8, the day following, the Swami spoke on 
“ The Cmc and National Ideals of India ” 
before the Kiwanis Club of Normandy. 
After the talk the Swami explained the 
Caste System of India in answer to a ques- 
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tion by the minister of the Normandy 
Presbyterian Church, where the meeting 
was held. The other lectures given during 
the month were on “ The Power of 
Thought,” “ The Art of Spiritual .Living,” 
and “ The Meaning of Good and Evil.” 
In his lecture on “The Meaning of Good 
and Evil ” the Swami discussed the various 
theological and philosophical views on this 
problem, and it became evident that the 
only satisfactory solution of the problem 
was reached by (he Vedanta. Thus ob- 
served (he Swami: “Good and evil are inter- 
dependent in this universe of duality. 
They are like the obverse and reverse of 
a jingle coin, or like the (wo sides of a 
sheet, of paper — rub one side away with a 
rubber, and the other side vanishes with 
it. One cannot have the one without the 
other. To go beyond evil, we must go 
beyond good. First overcome evil by 
good, then transcend good to reach the 
goal, the Absolute.” 

In June the Swami took up (he following 
subjects: “The Power of Destiny,” “How 
to quiet the mind,” “In Quest of God,” 
and “The Abundant Life.” The 
meetings were well al tended in spile 
of summer heat, and the Swami 
in his lecture on “ The Power Destiny ” 
referred to the different ideas of 
determinism prevailing in mythology, 
theology, philosophy, psychology, and 
science, maintained free will, and explained 
predestination by the Law of Karma. 
‘‘The Abundant Life” was an inspiring 
concluding sermon of the session. 

On account of the hot weather the 
Sunday lectures had to be suspended from 
July on. But the Swami did not discon- 
tinue the other activities. The week-day 
classes and the daily noon meditation 
which had been conducted all along since 
their start are still going on uninter- 
ruptedly. The Sunday lectures are to be 
resumed in autumn. 

Throughout his stay in St. Louis the 
Swami has granted interviews to men and 
women that have sought his advice for 
the solution of their personal problems. 
He has also visited several American 
homes, where the members and their friends 
have enjoyed nis lively conversation and 
ennobling presence. He was also invited 
to k social gathering of !the American 
league of Pen Women, where a brief 


address was given by him on “The Art 

Of Life.” 

Swami Ghanananda in Mauritius 

Mauritius is a British Crown Colony, 
over 700 sq. miles in area, noted for its 
sugar industry. There are over 2% lacs 
of Hindus in the Island. The Swami was 
deputed by the Headquarters of the 
Mission to work for their spiritual and 
social welfare in early July. He landed 
on the Island on the 20th of July and was 
given a rousing reception by the public 
in general and by the Arya Sabha. Swami 
Ghanananda joined the Mission about two 
decades back and has been working suc- 
cessfully in India in various responsible 
positions for spreading the ideals of the 
Mission and the Order. 

The following is the text of the address 
presented by the Hindu Mission Committee, 
Port-Louis, on 30th July 1939, to Swami 
Ghanananda 

Revered Swami ji, 

Wo, in the name of the organizing com- 
mittee, welcome your worthy and venera- 
ble presence among us with unbounded joy, 
and thank you heartily for having so readily 
responded to our invitation to come over 
here, and implant in the hearts of the 
Hindus an abidingly active love for 
their religion, culture and language. 

The very instant wo took contact with 
you, wo had the pleasure to find iu you 
the spiri tual leader for whom wo had been 
longing ever since the inception of our 
movement, nay a. true representative of 
the Ramakrishna Mission and a worthy 
follower of its founder, Swami Vivekananda, 
the gifted messenger of Ramakr.’shna, who 
was the first Hindu Sannyasin to cross the 
seas like the Buddhist monks of old and 
spread world-wide the wisdom of Ancient 
India as taught by his saintly Guru, with 
the result that today the Ramakn.shna 
Mission has centres established not only 
in all the Provinces of India, in Ceylon, 
Burma, Straits Settlements, Fiji, but also 
in England and the Continent, cn the 
United States and Argentina. 

Your astounding knowledge of, and soul- 
stirring love for, the manifold beauties and 
potentialities of our religion and culture 
have already imparted the certainty that 
the object we daringly set before us, we 
mean the object of providing the commu- 
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nity, for some time at least, with the spiri- 
tual guidance of a Hindu missionary hailing 
from the world-famed Ramakrishna 
Mission, will be productive of results con- ' 
ducive to the moral and material uplift of ' 
our people. 

Besides the varied benefit we shall cer- 
tainly derive from your teachings, there is 
no doubt that your presence, here, will 
afford us the living touch linking us with 
our past and all its multitudinous glories 
which must needs awaken in us that natio- 
nal pride so indispensable for upholding 
one’s own culture and one’s own religion. 

We assure you, before concluding, that 
you will find your stay in our Island Home 
agreeable and your work appealing, while 
we revel in the thought that with your 
advent here, a new era has dawned on us, 
which will soon witness a general awaken- 
ing and regeneration among us Hindus in 
all the spheres of life. 

We remain, 

Revered Swamiji, 

Your most obedient servants, 
M. Sangeelke V. Govixdex 

Secretary . President. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Home of 
Service, Benares. 

Short statement of the activities 
during 103S. 

The activities of the Home during the 
yr.ir 1938 were under the following heads: 

fndoor General Hospital : There are 145 
beds in the various wards. The total 
number of cases admitted was 1,832 of 
whom 1,170 were cured and discharged, 
209 were relieved and discharged, 194 were 
discharged otherwise, 134 died and 
i25 remained under treatment at the end 
of the year. The total number of ghat 
and roadside cases admitted was 385. The 
daily average of indoor cases was 110.8. 
The total number of surgical cases in the 
Indoor Hospital was 387 of which 155 were 
major cases. 

Refuge jot aged and invalid men: There 
were 4 permanent inmates in this refuge, 
during the year. 

Refuge for aged and invalid women: In 
this refuge there were 23 inmates during 
the year. 

Refuge for paralytic patients: During 

% year under review in all 20 paralytic 


eases were accommodated of which 2 were 
provided for under the Lachmi Narnia 
paralytic fund. 

Chandri Bibi Dharamsala Fund: During 
'the year, 209 men and women were given 
shelter and food under this head. The 
annual income of Rs. 273 accruing from 
this fund, being insufficient, had to be sup- 
plemented with money from other sources. 

Out-door Dispensaries: The total num- 
ber of new cases treated during the year 
at the out-door dispensaries of the Home 
was 83,483 as against 64,420 of the previous 
year and the total number of repeated 
cases was 1,38.058 as against 1,10,776 of the 
previous year. These include 21,453 new 
and 50,308 repeated cases treated at the 
branch out-door dispensary of the Home 
at Shivala. The daily average attendance 
was 607 and the total number of surgical 
cases was 1,951. 

Out-door help to invalids and helpless 
ladies of respectable families : Under this 
head 202 persons received weekly and 
monthly out-door relief and it cost 
Rs. 2,746-5-6 in cash (including Rs. 175 of 
yearly interest, derived from the Audhar 
Chandra Das Charity Fund especially cons- 
tituted for money relief) and 118 mds. 
17srs. 4chts. of rice and Atta, besides 
blankets and clothings. 

Special and occasional relief: Under 
this head 1,280 persons were given help in 
the shape of either books for students, food 
for stranded travellers or rimilar relief as 
occasion demanded. 

Finance : During the year under review 
under the General Fund receipts were 
Rs. 38,009-3-5 and expenditure Rs. 
42,664-10-3; under the Building Fund 
receipts Rs. 6,609-8-9, and expenditure 
Rs. 2,823-2-9; under the T. B. Sanatorium 
Fuud receipts Rs. 2,050-0-0 and expenditure 
Rs. 767-5-0; and under the N. C. Das 
Estate receipts Rs. 526-2-0 and expenditure 
Rs. 1,766-7-0. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, 
Lucknow. 1937— 1938 

The Sevashrama presents the following 
Report for the years 1937 and 1938. 

In the outdoor Dispensary the total 
number of patients treated was 2,07,206 as 
against 1,65,866 of the corresponding years 
of 1935 and 1936. Of these the number 
of new patients was 52,981. Besides, eight, 
widows of respectable families, who had 
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none to support them and who could not 
go out either for work or to beg, received' 
monthly allowances. Monthly allowances 
were also granted to six poor, old and in- 
valid persons* Ninety persons were given 
temporary help in cash or in kind. 

The Seva8hrama maintains a primary 
school where education is imparted to the 
boys of the poor and the labouring class. 
Books and other requisites are supplied 
free to poor and deserving students. The 
number of boys on roll on the 31st Decem- 
ber 1038 was 69. The Sevashrama also 
maintains a Library and Free Reading 
Room. The Lbrary contains 1832 books. 
The Library is open to the public and 
during the period under report 1215 books 
were issued. 

During the year 1937 the total amount 
of receipt including opening balance was 
Rs. 7,922-13-1 of which Rs. 5,196-14-9 
were spent leaving a closing balance of 
Rs. 2,725-14-4. During the year 1938 the 
receipts including balance was Rs. 
6,633-6-2 and expenditure was Rs. 
3,903-1-3 leaving a balance of Rs. 
2,730-4-11. The Sevashrama is a rapidly 
growing institution which is of great help 
to a large number of poor and suffering 
Narayanas. But with growth the financial 
responsibility of the institution also grows. 
Hence at least Rs. 1,50,000 is necessary for 
improvement of the various departments 
of its activities enumerated above. We 
hope this help will be forthcoming from 
the generous and kind-hearted public. 

Sri RamaLrishna Mission Ashrama, 
Asansol, 1938. 

This Ashrama was made a branch centre 
of the Ramakrishna Mission on 5th Decem- 
ber, 1938. Before that it was managed 
by the local people under the guidance of 
the Mission. The Report under review is 
for the year 1938. During the year under 
report daily classes were held in the Ash- 
rama. Occasional meetings were arranged 
when senior members of the Order delivered 
lectures. Birthday anniversaries of Sri 
Ramakrishsa, the Holy Mother and some 


of the other direct disciples of the Master 
were observed, tkfrga PujA was also cele- 
brated. The Ashrama maintains one Ho- 
moeopathic Dispensary where 3,107 patients 
were given free treatment* Sick people 
were nurseej and several dead bodies were 
cremated by the inmates of the Ashrama 
when necessary. For the spread of edu- 
cation the Ashrama maintains a free night 
school, a library and reading room and 
a Students’ Home. The total receipts of 
the year with lost year’s balance came upto 
Rs. 6,321-9-11 and total disbursements 
amounted to Rs. 1,689-12-6 leaving a balance 
of Rs 4,631-13-5. The total receipts of the 
building fund was Rs. 889-11-0 of which 
Rs. 862-11-3 were spent leaving a balance 
of Rs. 26-15-9. The Ashrama is in need of 
(1)A Prayer Hall (2) A Dispensary Build- 
ing (3) A School Building (4) A Library 
Building (5) A Boarding House. At least 
10 bighas of land will be required for the 
construction of these buildings. The ap- 
proximate cost of the land and building* 
will be Rs. 50,000. 

The Ramakrishna Mission, Singapore. 

The Ramakrishna Mission, Singapore, 
was established as a branch centre of the 
Ramakrishna Mission with its Headquar- 
ters at Belur, in 1928. The Mission is at 
present conducting four schools duly regis- 
tered under the regulations of the Education 
Department. The Mission maintains a 
library and a reading room which arc 
open to the public. The financial position 
continues to be satisfactory. The credit 
balance on 31st December, 1938, was 
$2566.63 as compared with $2182.71 on 
31st December, 1937. The Mission is 
managed by a Swam* of the Ramakrishna 
Mission with the help of a local committee. 
During the last decade of its existence 
the 'Mission carried on preaching work 
throughout Malaya. Invited by the pub- 
lic, the representatives ‘of the Mission 
visited different parts of Malaya from 
time to time, to spread the universal 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda by means of lectures, classes, 
discourses and lantern lectures in English 
and Tamil. 
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RENUNCIATION - 

The spirit of reverence and loyalty to parents represented by the extracts quoted 
in the last issue is here widened into a holy passion to serve other beings, renouncing 
everything personal. 
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Strange indeed is the conceit of man who thinks that his body is a 
permanent entity — the body which is a formation of foam on the agi- 
tated ocean of Samsara (round of birth and death), the body which is 
the terminal blossom on the twig of Karma waving in the wind of 
time ready to drop, the body which shares the fickleness of the looks 
of an illusory damsel (1). The pleasures that approach man in wave- 
like succession are as fleeting as the tremble in the eyes of a frightened 
doe; wealth, shining for a moment, is just like the flash' of a lightning 
that illumines the cloud of humanity; the transient play of youth is 
only the hue of morning light imparted to the lotus of the human 
body, doomed to pass off in a trice. The pearly drop of life, alas! 
evaporates on the arid bank of Samsara in a moment’s time (2). Ah! 
life here for all beings is a train of misery — deprival of freedom, de- 
generation of body, diminution of happiness and permanent servi- 
tude! (3). Indeed it is a pity that man, driven by greed of possession, 
makes cruel designs and derives pleasure coolly by harassing others, 
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and persistently endeavours to secure his own enjoyment. (4). In 
fact, man has his full cup of misery: he is exposed to innumerable risks.; 
he is being disintegrated day by day on the road of suffering; his 
fortitude is constantly upset by the gale of sorrows: he pines over loss 
and sorrow even after they are over; at the face of all these, efforts 
are made by him to injure beings for grabbing others’ goods with the 
sole motive of momentary pleasures. A hundred pity! (5). 

Lo, the old man trudges on slowly, shrunken and bent over, with 
gaze directed towards the ground, searching as it were the jewel of 
youth lost by him. (6) “ Not a word calculated to benefit others was 
uttered! Not a word of righteousness was listened to! The flower of 
goodness was not at all smelt! Nor was there the leas* touch of a state 
of inner peace and calm!” — Evidently wrapped in this remorseful ab- 
sorption the corpse lies in perpetual rest, when life has ebbed away. (7) 
That heedless dullard who proceeds exultantly through the hard path 
of transmigratory existence teeming with sensuous luxuries, plays with 
a triple-headed viper; he courts death with lus head; he slips round 
his neck a garland of a furiously venomous creeper; he enters into a 
bed of live cinders. (8) At. this residence of Ramsara a scll’-controlled, 
intelligent man is wide-awake; while a negligent one falls deeply into 
sleep in the night of delusion. To live in this world is to be vigilant 
always. (We live only so long as we are .awake) ; what difference is 
there between a man asleep and one dead? (9). 

Now, discrimination is engendered somehow by reflection — discri- 
minition worthy of honour and surrounded by tranquillity. Through its 
power desires cease and at that stage the sea-girt earth itself, if it happens 
to be a possession, one is ready to renounce. (10). For, after all, it is 
observed that man’s wealth is like a quantity of mercury grasped in 
one’s fist. If the shining door to the Imperishable State is open for 
man along with a good name on earth, through the endowment of his 
immense riches for serving the poor and helpless, for laying out public 
gardens and monasteries, for establishing temples, and consecrating 
images of deities, and other services — then such a man is indeed to be 
congratulated. (11). These virtuous, energetic souls who have re- 
nounced all, have no possession except the four Brahma-abidmgs or, 
highest mental developments, namely, compassion, gladness, poise and 
friendliness. (12). Why should there be such fondness for this false, 
filthy body on the part of man? — a body despicable and flowing over 
with secretions, a body which is but the abode of all troubles and 
wasting daily with every breath! If at all there is anything desirable 1 
regarding it,, that is only this: In some place, at some time, through 
one’s religious merits one uses one’s body to save and serve someonet 
when he is plunged in suffering. (13). Noble indeed are they who are 
a brimming treasure of virtue, who are informed with the good rule, 
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and who are beaming with the noble influence derived from the spiritual 
initiation received from Teachers of ripe wisdom. The dreary desert 
of extensive Samsara, terrible with a multitude of diverse suffering)!, 
is easily crossed over by them in sport, just as one may walk acrjbsq 
a courtyard of his house. (14). 0 men, with deep repentance give up 
all sin incidental to the journey in this intensely heated desert path of 
Samsara. Drenched in the ambrosia of virtuous deeds, always be intent 
on doing good work. The virtuous souls are like a prolific tree casting 
a cool shade of virtue and holiness beneath. (15). None needs to fetel, 
sorry for the lives of such ; it is highly covetable for all — lives of those) 
who have taken birth in a manner suitable for embracing renunciation 
and tranquillity. These exalted ones possess mind purified by friendly 
love; and their lives are hallowed by excellent righteousness. (16). 

— Avadanakalpalata. 


THE SON OF MAN 


Afteb patient researches for several 
centuries, historical scholarship has 
not been able to fix the exact and 
precise date of Christ’s nativity. 
About the fifth century Church 
fixed the 25 th of December to celebrate 
the birth of Jesus Christ, very much 
as we have a Jayanti, or day of cele- 
bration, in memory of Gita or Val- 
miki or Kalidasa. Whatever might 
have been the precise date of the ad- 
vent, irrecoverable though it is, 
Christmas is an annually recurring 
reminder to all who care to cherish 
the memory of one who was a mes- 
senger of love and peace, and who 
has deserved homage from all huma- 
nity. The soul-stirring outpourings 
of devotion, pious oratory of the 
church and multifarious artistic crea- 
tions occasioned by the sacred season 
all over the Christian world for cen- 
turies reveal the divine personality 
that has illumined a selfish and cal- 
lous world for about two millenniums. 


It may be, the contemporary Jews 
looked upon Jesus only as a magician 
excommunicated by the Sanhedrin, 
if one is to believe the Talmud; the 
Encyclopedists saw in him only a 
charlatan; Henan only an amiable 
linbbi, Soeinus I lie highest of men. 
But, “If I, as an oriental, have to 
worship Jesus of Nazareth,” said 
Swami Vivekananda in one of his 
addresses, “ there is only one way left 
to me— that is, to worship him as God 
and nothing else. Have we no right 
to worship him in that way, do you 
mean to say? If we bring him to 
our own level and simply pay him 
a little respect, as a great man, why 
should we worship him at all? Our 
scriptures say, ‘ These great children 
of Light, who manifest the Light 
themselves, they being worshipped, 
become as it were, one with us 
and we become one with them . 
This union with the Divine through 
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them must evidently have been the 
meaning in mind when Jesus said, 
"Whoever receives me receives not 
me but Him who sent me." We be- 
come one with them by assimilating 
into our lives the truth they have 
taught. The great Christian saints 
therefore had inscribed in their hearts 
the grand motto: Vita tua via Nostra 
— Thy life is our way. 

Jesus, the word, has originally 
come from Hebrew Jehoshua mean- 
ing “ Jehovah is salvation,” signify- 
ing that Jesus came to save his people 
from their sins. Christ, originally a 
title, signified the “ anointed one,” 

consecrated in a recognised way 
to be the King, Prophet and priest. 
Later on the two words blended and 
passed as one name separately or to- 
gether. Jesus was born probably in 
4 B.C. and was crucified on March 
31, 30 A.D. The major part of his 
life was spent in extreme seclusion. 
The short period of his public life has 
given a grand revelation of God by 
liis person, presence, life and teach- 
ings. Our grandest attempts to grasp 
or picture the divine attributes and 
power cannot even imperfectly ap- 
proach what is revealed in the lives 
of these Godmcn. Hence it is that 
they are our * way/ 

II 

The birth of Jesus is ascribed to a 
miraculous act of God, and about his 
early infancy, childhood and youth 
our knowledge is next to nothing. We 
learn from the Gospel that he did as 
his parents told him and that he 
“increased in wisdom and stature and 
in favour with God and man.” Wc 
are also told that “the child grew and 
became strong; he was filled with 
wisdom, and the favour of God was 

87 


on him.” lie must have learned his 
father’s trade to support himself as 
well as his mother and brothers. Al- 
though he had not the literary train- 
ing of the learned class, he could read 
and write and was conversant with 
the books of the Prophets and the 
Psalms. From his utterances we get 
ample evidence for his close fami- 
liarity with Nature, his knowledge of 
men of all classes and their manners 
and the wonderful gift of keen obser- 
vation, reflection and alertness that 
he must have developed from child- 
hood. His future greatness gleams 
through the simple picture we get in 
S. Luke where the young boy is pre- 
sented seated among learned men in 
the Holy Temple both “ hearing and 
asking questions.” His answer to the 
interrogations of his parents, who dis- 
covered him there after the temporary 
loss, is equally significant. 

At the age of eighteen Jesus comes 
out from his village home to be bap- 
tised by his ascetic kinsman and 
prophet John preaching 4 repentance/ 
Jesus was inaugurated into his spritual 
ministry by this symbolic act of moral 
purification — sinless though lie was 
- -inorder that the world might know 
the fact that a great religious Messiah 
comes not to destroy the existing 
order but to fulfil the law and the 
prophets. Jesus undoubtedly taught 
on direct divine authority; but the 
ancient law supplied the sotting for 
his new teaching. Tn the spiritual 
history of man this is repeated — 
Krishna and Buddha and Sankara 
were no exceptions. 

Baptism opened a new chapter in 
the life of Jesus. No more he 
returned to the avocation of a joiner; 
the new vista of spiritual life lured 
him into solitude and in the region of 
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Quarantain, in the desert of Jericho 
he underwent the 1 dark night of his 
soul ’ preceding illumination. Physi- 
cal exhaustion, spiritual pride, un- 
hallowed ambition — none of these 
could contaminate his immaculate 
mind. At last he emerged gloriously 
victorious, strengthened by divine 
Grace. 

Jesus returned to the ford of 
Jordan and entered his spiritual 
ministry; one after another disciples 
joined him — Andrew and John and 
Simon and Philip and the others, all 
pure and warm-hearted young men. 
According to modern researches Jesus’ 
public activity extended about a 
period of only eighteen months. He 
performed a multitude of miracles 
and several preaching tours bringing 
spirituality to all who were thirsty 
for the waters of eternal life. The 
chief events of this period may be 
rapidly passed over. He began his 
miracles by turning water into wine 
at a wedding banquet. On the 
famous festival day of the Jews, the 
Passover, he cleansed the Holy 
Temple of Jerusalem, which was to 
be a house of prayer for all nations, 
of its desecrating traffic, in fulfilment 
of the ancient prophecy — an act which 
might have incited the Jewish priest- 
hood to jealousy and anger. He 
therefore retired to Judaea from 
Jerusalem giving his disciples power 
to baptise and heal. After the impri- 
sonment of John, Jesus withdrew to 
Galilee and never, it seems, he return- 
ed to his birth-place. His preachings 
were publicly done in Synagogues, 
and his new message roused amaze- 
ment and opposition, which people at 
Nazareth expressed by their churlish 
behaviour. By a laying of his hand 
or a word he exorcised several demons 


and cured several violent and incura- 
ble diseases. In the small manufac- 
turing district on the caravan road 
to Damascus, called Gennesarot, it 
being chosen as his temporary place 
of stay, hundreds thronged wherever 
he went, to be blessed by him. Even 
though he warned the person concern- 
ed after each sanative act not to 
divulge it to anybody, they were so 
beside themselves with delight that 
they could no more contain the secret. 
In no time his fame rang to far-off 
regions like Syria. 

Ill 

Before the famous Sermon was 
preached he chose his twelve disciples 
— all Galileans, except one Judas who 
betrayed the Master for the paltry 
sum of less than £ 4 — whom he gave 
the name ‘ apostles.’ The sermon was 
preached ‘ down the hill ’ on a 4 level 
spot ’ and not on the Mount. Arjuna’a 
sad plight furnished the occasion for 
the “Celestial Song,” which to-day is 
the Universal Gospel; so too the Ser- 
mon of Jesus, though delivered to the 
disciples, is certainly for all the world. 
The brevity, universality, authority, 
grandeur and divine idealism of 
these words not only impressed 
on all who heard them deeply 
hut also won immortality for them. 
Jesus spent all these days in 
poverty, toil and simplicity, wander- 
ing about from village to village like 
a Sannyasin, proclaiming the divine 
dignity and glory of man to rejoicing 
crowds and actively demonstrating it 
by his own wonderful acts of mercy. 
To his contemporary Jews righteous- 
ness meant only scrupulous attention 
to the performance of exaggerated 
and meaningless ritualistic minutae; 
whereas Jesus insisted on a change of 
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mind — mctanoia. He gave moral 
and spiritual edification by his ins- 
piring words and august personality. 
Jiut this opened a new page in his 
story, namely, the increasing spite and 
hatred of the Jewish legalists. This 
new development alarmed his mother 
and brothers, and more than once 
they went to dissuade him. 

Probably to avoid them and the in- 
creasing crowd lie retired to the 
eastern shore of the lake after lie had 
preached to the crowd from the boat 
itself. The boat being caught up in 
a storm he hushed the squall with 
divine majesty; and again on another 
occasion he taught the power of faith 
to Peter by walking over the sea to 
console him and his party. The 
Pharisees and their scribes had now a 
new cause of wonder and jealousy at 
seeing him forgive sins. They com- 
plained to the disciples why lie ate 
and drank with tax-gathers and sin- 
ners? The characteristic reply was: 

“ Healthy people have no need of a 
doctor, but those who are ill; I have 
not come to call just men, but sin- 
lie-s to repentance.” Jesus placed 
mercy above sacrifice. 

IV 

Jesus came at a time when the 
Mediterranean world was sinking into 
ever deepening degradation. The 
masses of the Roman Empire under 
whom the Jews were a subject race 
were in a morass of superstition and 
immorality, and the Jewish religion 
itself was almost choked by deaden- 
ing formalism and hypocrisy. The 
dismal condition spreading over state 
and religion reawokc in the minds of 
men the hope in a Messiah — a servant 
°f Jchova, the Eternal, who will rescue 
them. But the Jews were expecting 
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a temporal sovereign who would sup- 
press the enemies and raise the 
people to the summit of earthly pros- 
perity and luxury. They were there- 
fore unable to understand Jesus and 
his mission. Beyond the arrogant 
and obnoxious insistence on the letter 
of the sacerdotal law nothing could 
claim their attention. So in their 
eyes the sanative deeds and divine 
claims of Jesus were blasphemy. 
They objected so much as his com- 
mand to the healed man at the Pool 
of Bcthsaicla to take the mat on which 
he lay and walk, because none should 
carry even the smallest burden on the 
Sabbath; his healing on Sabbath day 
was seriously watched; and when 
they saw his disciples, while crossing 
the cornfields, pulling some ears of 
corn to cat them rubbing them in 
their hands, they could wait no more. 
Jesus defended himself irresistably 
and with divine calmness; the power 
he had with the people unnerved them 
to do anything against him. But the 
hostility became bitter and persistent 
and he had to leave Jerusalem soon. 

Jesus was shadowed by Pharisaic 
spies seeking occasion to get over him 
by some craft; and he returned there- 
fore to Galilee with the knowledge 
of his coming violent death. The 
news of John's deatli betokened 
darker days for Jesus and his follow- 
ers and he had often to retire to 
deserts or tops of hills, where he spent 
his time in solitary prayer. The 
rage of his opponents must have 
reached high when they saw him 
teach the Lord's prayers emphasising 
the fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man in ringing accents. This 
must certainly have been an innova- 
tion ui)on their tribal conception of the 
Deity. They therefore began now to 
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impute his miracles to the arch-devil; 
but they were rebuffed by Jesus in 
the sternest manner. Finally with 
the confused breaking up of a feast 
in a Pharisee’s house, where Jesus un- 
hidingly exposed the hypocrisy and 
baseness of the priesthood, amidst 
the tumult of taunting hosts and 
eager crowds, he had to put an end 
to his stay at Galilee. 

Flight, peril and concealment were 
his lot afterwards. From Tyre and 
Sidon he sailed to Magdala and 
came near Caesarea Philippi where 
he carried conviction into the hearts 
of his disciples regarding his divinity 
by transfiguring himself in radiant 
white robes on the Hermon. Again 
he appeared suddenly at Jerusalem 
on a festive day where he evinced his 
sovereign wisdom and tenderness in 
connection with the episode of the 
woman who was caught in adultery. 
He left the temple under a ban of 
excommunication and was once more 
back in Galilee to leave it for ever. 
On the day of the feast of dedication 
he was again at Jerusalem passing 
through Bethany where Mary in her 
devotion and gratitude broke the 
alabaster flask of pure nard perfume 
and poured it over him, exciting the 
greed of Judas. After the signal re- 
vival of Lazarus by his power, on 
Palm Sunday he entered Jerusalem on 
a colt amidst shouts of ‘ Hosanna.’ 
The day was spent in preaching and 
at dusk, as it is the wont of Hindu 
Parivrajakas even to-day, he retired 
outside the city. 

V 

During - J1 these days Jesus devoted 
special care to train his disciples in 
sacrifice, humility and service, turn- 
ing every small occasion to advantage. 


On a previous occasion he had incul- 
cated the need of the most absolute 
contentment and simplicity. Now, on 
the evening of that Thursday in the 
Passion week he was instituting the 
sacrament of Eucharist, he cured their 
pride and personal ambition betrayed 
by their mutual jealousy and eager- 
ness for precedence, by himself wash- 
ing the feet of his disciples. We arc 
reminded of another great act declar- 
ing the same lesson in the behaviour 
of Sri Krishna at the Rajasuya cere- 
mony of Yudhishlhira. The Last 
supper was accompanied by significant 
instruction and words of unfailing 
consolation. Afterwards Jesus walk- 
ed in darkness to the Hill of Olives 
and to the place called Gethsemane 
where he passed through the myste- 
rious passion and agony. “ My heart 
is sad, sad even unto death — ” he dec- 
lared to Peter, James and John whom 
he took apart. Then he went for- 
ward a little and fell to the earth in 
prayer, after which lie returned to sec 
his disciples asleep. Suddenly with 
lit torches appeared a mob with swords 
and cudgels who had come from the 
high priest, scribes and elders. They 
took him captive, his identity being 
betrayed by Judas by a kiss. “All his 
disciples forsook him and fled.” lie 
was then called before an irregular 
midnight tribunal, exposed to beastly 
violence and crucified. After prayer 
for his murderers he committed his 
spirit to his Father’s hand and with a 
loud cry he expired. The event, it is 
said, was synchronised by an earth- 
quake and obscuration. On the third 
clay Jesus rose; and he continued, it 
is believed, to appear to his chosen 
men for forty days, which must have 
inspired them with great power and 
unity. 
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VI 

Through this scrappy outline the 
historic personality of Jesus stands 
forth in all its majesty. In the words 
of Bhagavata XI: 1.6, 7— where 
the words are used regarding Sri 
Krishna — we may more or less say 
of Jesus that he too withdrew from 
vision leaving behind him the pattern 
of a soul-entrancing form, a glorious 
chain of divine deeds and a treasure 
of wise teachings with the hope that 
subsequent generations will be 
redeemed from darkness by these, 
along with his glory widely sung over 
the earth. Jesus never counted hu- 
man favour and taught the way of 
God honestly so that people might in- 
herit that glory of righteousness which 
is spiritual and imperishable. In faith, 
cast-iron faith, and utter dedication 
to God lay the secret of his teaching. 
He went by the road that scripture 
had prescribed. Prayers and fasting 
were among the discipline prescribed 
to bring the mind and body under 
control; what lie disliked was sancti- 
moniousness. Beware of tiie scribes, 
lie warned. “ They like to walk in 
long robes to get saluted in the market 
places, to secure the front seat in the 
synagogues and the best, place at the 
banquet; they prey upon the property 
of widows and offer long unreal pra- 
yers. 7 ' Jesus obeyed the Mosaic law; 
but he cared infinitely more for the 
spirit that underlay it. He did not 
wear the phylacteries or the prophet s 
mantle; he dressed and ate like a 
plain man conscious of his own preg- 
nant saying that, what defiles a man 
i® no *' what enters into him but what 
comes out of him. Ho insisted that 
respect should be accorded to all re- 
cognised law’s, Jewish or Pagan, and 
taught that all teachers should be 
88 


honoured. He checked all kind of 
political agitation and dispelled the 
chiliastic delusion of his people by 
significant acts of his owrn. He placed 
himself at the end of the Old Testa- 
ment and employed words in the 
simple, obvious, traditional sense. He 
was not a theologian or a metaphysi- 
cian. He cared all for the moral and 
spiritual being and gave the most 
beautiful meaning to charity, humili- 
ty and humanity. “ The Son of man 
did not come to be served but to 
serve, 77 an idea more divinely put in 
the Gita, III: 22, 23. He embodied 
the teaching ‘‘ whoever wants to be 
the first must be the slave of all. 77 In 
fact, to attain the spiritual state he 
had in mind “ everyone has to be 
consecrated by the fire of the 
discipline.” 

Renunciation was the core of his 
message. To a wistful youth per- 
fectly moral, chaste and loyal to 
parents, with a loving glance, lie ad- 
vised. t4 Go and sell all you have, give 
the money to the poor and you will 
have treasure in heaven; then come, 
tala* up the cross and follow me.” 
In unequivocal terms he expressed 
how difficult it is for those who rely 
on money to realise God. With al- 
most rpanishadic purity and gran- 
deur he replied to the scribe who 
wanted to know the chief of all com- 
mands: “Hear 0 Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord, and you must 
love the Lord, your God with your 
whole heart, with your whole soul, 
with your whole mind and wdth your 
whole strength. The second is this: 
you must love your nighbour as your- 
self.” — “ That is far more than all 
holocausts and sacrifices,” seconded 
the hearer. Jesus taught the common 
man, and the best among them, his 
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disciples, hardly understood him; 
therefore the highest truth that the 
Divine is both immanent and tran- 
scendent unity, and that man is poten- 
tially Divine was only dimly 
indicated in his sayings. 

VII 

Today, after nineteen long centuries, 
have the nations who have done the 
most to spread his name understood 
this messenger of Love? If so, should 
there be this repeated recrudescence 
of blood-shed? Perhaps it may not be 
a far away date when the thoughtful 


among them may come out of the 
thick mental insulation' and view 
him through the pure and radiant spi- 
ritual atmosphere of Vedantic thought 
and get a correct knowledge of him 
who was an oriental of orientals, in 
thought and outlook and Divinity 
Itself, as the mystic Jacapone da Todi 
sang, expressing a typically Indian 
sentiment. 

Come come with me I 
Folk, why so tardily? 

Eternal life to sec 
In swaddling clothes. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

BY A DISCIPLE 

[Sri Saradamani Devi, known also as I he Holy Mother, was the consort of Sri 
Ramakrishna. She was wife and nun at the same time. Though possessed of great 
spiritual attainments and respected and worshipped as a divine personage by the devotee* 
of the Master, she was always simple and unsophisticated in her life and ways of thought. 
In these reminiscences of a great woman of modern India, the reader will get intimate 


glimpses of a glorious type of womanhood 
everyday life.— The Editors.] 

It was morning. The Mother was 
seated near the bedstead in the room 
adjacent to the Chapel. We were 
engaged in conversation. 

Disciple: Some say that it is not 
good for the Sadlius to work in the 
Sevashramas and dispensaries or to 
be preoccupied with other temporal 
works. Did the Master ever under- 
take such activities? Works of this 
kind are thrust upon the seekers who 
enter the Order with a yearning for 
the realisation of God. If one must 
do some work, let it be the perfor- 
mance of worship in the chapel, 
meditation. Japam and devotional 
music. Activities other than these 
entangle one in desires and turn one 
away from God. 


through the little acts and simple talks of 

Mother: You must not listen to 
those who talk like I hat. What 
will you do day and night if you arc 
not engaged in work? Can you 
practise meditation and Japam for 
twenty-four hours? You have refer- 
red to the Master. But his case was 
different. Mathur used to supply 
him with proper diet. You are able 
to get your food because you are do- 
ing some work. Otherwise you 
would have to roam from door to 
door begging for a morsel of food. 
Perhaps you would fall ill. Besides, 
where are people today to give alms 
to the Sadhus? Never pay any heed 
to such words. Tilings will go on as 
the Master directs. The Math will 
be run on these lines. Those who 
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cannot adjust themselves will go 
away 

Disciple: Enjoyments come from 
desire alone.. A man may live in a 
four-storeyed mansion; but he does 
not really enjoy anything if lie lias 
no desire. And a man may live 
under a tree, but if lie has desire lie 
gets all enjoyment from that alone. 
The Master used to say, “ A person 
may have no relatives anywhere; 
but Mahamaya may cause him* to 
keep a cat and thus make him 
worldly. Such is her play!” 

Mother: That’s true. Everything 
is due to desire. What bondage is 
there for a man who has no desire? 
You see, I live with all these tilings, 
but I do not feel any attachment; 
no, not the least. 

Disciple: What desire can you 
possibly have? But how many in- 
significant desires crop up in our 
minds! How can we get rid of them? 

Mother: In your case, these are 
no real desires. They arc nothing. 
They are mere cogitations that 
appear and disappear in your mind. 
The more they come and go the 
better for you. 1 

Disciple: I thought yesterday, 
how could I light with my mind un- 
less God assured me His protection? 

*A Snnnynsin devotee once asked the 
Holy Mother, “I have been practising re- 
ligious disciplines. I do not relax my 
efforts in that direction. But it appears 
that the impurities of mind are not grow- 
ing less.” The Mother said, “You have 
rolled different threads on a reel — red, 
black and white. While unrolling you 
will see them all exactly in the same wav.” 
There are two kinds of desires: One that 
stimulates enjoyment and the oilier ex- 
hausting themselves without residual 
effect on the mind. Though externally 
they look same, their effects are different. 
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No sooner docs one desire disappear 
than another crops up. 

Mother: So long as the 'ego' 
exists, the desires also undoubtedly 
remain. But those desires will not 
injure you. The Master will be your 
protector. It will be unkind on the 
part of the Master if lie does not 
protect those who have taken shelter 
at his feet, who have taken refuge 
in him renouncing all, and who want 
to lead a good life. You must live 
depending upon him. Let him do 
good to you, if lie so desires, or let 
him drown you if that is his will. But 
you arc to do only what is righteous, 
and that also according to the power 
he has given you. 

Disciple: Have I, 0 Mother, sur- 
rendered to him to that extent? 
Sometimes I feel that I can depend 
upon him to a small extent and the 
next moment it disappears. What 
will be the way for us if he does not 
protect us? Sometimes I think that 
now you, 0 Mother, are alive; 
and wc can report, our dangers and 
difficulties to you and feel peace in 
looking at your face. Who will pro- 
tect us after this? We shall feel safe 
if you give us assurance 

Disciple: Mother, was it not ar- 
ranged that you were to visit Puri 
Jagannath at the time of the “Car 
Festival?” 

Mother: should one go there 
when there is such a rush of people? 
Perhaps there will be an epidemic 
of cholera then. Lakshmikanta (the 
priest) said, “ Even now all the rooms 
and houses are rented. There is no 
place to live. Even the small rooms 
have been rented for ten rupees each. 
Please come during the winter 
months.” 

Disciple: What deity does the 
image of Jagannath represent? 
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Mother: I dreamt of Jagannatli as 
the image of Shiva. 

Disciple: Did you not see in the 
temple this image of Jagannath when 
you visited the place? 

Mother: No, only the image of 
Shiva. Shiva, the Lord of the uni- 
verse, was installed on the altar 
made of one lakh of Salagrams. 
There must be something Divine 
there; otherwise why should there be 
such a rush of people? The Goddess 
Vimala is worshipped in the Temple 
compound. A goat is offered to Her 
on the night of the Mahashtami. 
Vimala is after all Durga, is that 
not so? Therefore, is it not natural 
for Shiva to dwell there? 

Disciple: Some say that originally 
it was a Buddhist temple and the 
image of Buddha was installed there. 
Later on, Shankaraeharya removed 
the Buddhists and transformed that 
very image of Buddha into the em- 
blem of Shiva. Last of all, when 
Vaishnavism was preached, people 
turned Shiva into Jagannath, Vishnu. 

Mother: What do I know? I 
only saw the emblem of Shiva. 

Disciple: How many temples, 
gods and goddesses the Mussalmans 
have destroyed! They have cut off 
the noses of some of them, and the 
ears of others. 

Mother: Govindaji of Brindavana 
fled to Jayapur for fear of the Mus- 
salmans. The priests of Brindavana 
lay without food or drink in the 
temple to move the pity of the Deity. 
At last a revelation said, li The image 
verily has gone away; but I am still 
here. Make another image and I 
will dwell in it.” 

Disciple: There is the temple of 
Somanath in Gujarat. The priests 
in former times used to bathe the 
Deity daily with w-atcr from the 


Gangotri. Every day people used to 
carry water from the Himalayas in 
pots on their heads. Sultan Maha- 
mud demolished the image and car- 
ried away the temple doors that were 
made of sandalwood. Why should 
that happen? 

Mother: The Deity goes away lor 
fear of wicked people.' But w r hy 
should that be so? He can do what- 
ever JIc likes by His mere will. This 
also is Leela of God 

Disciple: Can the effect of Karma 
be made null and void? The scrip- 
tures say that Knowledge alone can 
destroy Karma. Still one must reap 
the result of Prarabdha-karma. 

Mother: Karma alone is responsi- 
ble for our misery and happiness. 
Even the Master had to suffer from 
the effect of Karma. Once his elder 
brother w r as drinking water while 
delirious. The Master snatched the 
glass out of his hand after lie had 
drunk just a little. The brother 
became angry and said, “You have 
stopped me from drinking water. 
You will also suffer like this. You 
will also feel such pain in your 
throat.” The Master said, “ Brother, 
I did not mean to injure you. You 
arc ill. Water will harm you. That 
is why I have taken the glass away. 
Why have you, then, cursed me 
like this?” The brother said, weep- 
ing, “I do not know’ brother. Those 
words have come from my mouth. 
These cannot but bear fruit.” At the 
time of his illness, the Master said 
to me, “ I have got this ulcer in my 
throat because of tlmt curse. Well 
none of you will have to suffer. I 
am bearing everybody’s suffering.’ 
I said to him in reply, “How can 
man possibly live, if a thing like this 
can happen to you?” The Master 
remarked, “My brother was a 
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righteous man. His words must 
come true. Can the words of anyone 
and everyone be thus fulfilled?” 

The result of Karma is inevitable. 
But by repeating the name of God, 
you can lessen its intensity. If 
you were destined to have a 
wound as wide as a ploughshare you 
will get a pin-prick at least. The 
effect of Karma can be counteracted 
to a great extent by Japam and aus- 
terities. This was the case with King 
Suratha. He had worshipped the 
Goddess by slaughtering a lakh of 
goats. Later on, these one-hundred- 
thousand goats killed the king with 
one stroke of the sword; he did not 
have to be born 011c hundred-thousand 
times. That was because he had wor- 
shipped the Divine Mother. Chant- 
ing God’s holy name lessens the inten- 
sity of Karmic effects. 

Disciple: If that be so, then the 
law of Karma is supreme in this 
world. Then why should one believe 
God? The Buddhists accept law of 
Karma but not God. 

Mother: Do you mean (o say that 
there are no deities like Kali, Krishna 
and Durga? 

Disciple: Is the effect of Karma 
destroyed by austerities and Japam? 

Mother: Why not? It is good to 
do the right kind of work. One feels 
good in doing good, and one suffers 
for evil action 

Disciple: Mother, now and then 
I see you reading from Ramayana. 
When did you learn to read? 

Mother: During my childhood, 
Prasanna, Ramanath and others used 
to go to the village school. I used to 
accompany them now and then. Thus 
I learned to read a little. Later on, 
Lakshmi and I used to read the 
Bengali primer a little at Kamar- 
pukur. My nephew, Hridaya, snatch- 


ed the book away from me. He said, 

“ Women should not learn to read 
and write. Are you preparing your- 
self thus to read novels and dramas 
later on? ” But Lakslimi did not 
give up the book. She belonged to 
the family. Therefore she held on 
to her book. But I also secretly 
bought a copy for one anna. Lakshmi 
used to attend the village school. On 
returning home she would teach me. 

I really learned to read later on at 
Dakshineswar. The Master was 
staying then at Shyampukur for treat- 
ment. I was all alone. A girl belong- 
ing to the family of Bhava Mukher- 
jee used to come to the garden to 
bathe in the Ganges. Now and then 
she would spend a long while with 
me. She used to give me lessons and 
examine me. I used to give her a 
large quantity of green vegetables and 
other articles of food-stuff that were 
sent to me from the garden. 

Disciple: Mother, did the Master 
visit Jnyarambati frequently or did 
lie go there only once or twice? 

Mother: He was there many a 
time. Sometimes he spent ten or 
twelve days continuously there. 
Whenever he went to Kamarpukur, 
he used to visit Jayarambati, Shcore 
and other places. At Shcore he once 
fed the cowherd hoys. 

Disciple: When did this happen? 
During the period of austerities or 
later on? 

Mother: Later on. He was not 
himself while practising spiritual dis- 
ciplines. Had he visited his father- 
in-law’s place then, people would have 
called him a mad man. "When Shiva 
visited His father-in-law’s place, all 
began to say, “Oh, poor Uma! such 
is your ill luck! -You had to be 
married to an inebriate!” After 
marriage people used to say many 
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things about the Master: "A mad 
son-in-law! What will be the fate of 
the poor girl?” 

Disciple: Many devotees used to 
visit the Master. Where arc they 
now? None of them comes to see you. 

Mother: Oh, they arc all leading 
happy lives. 

Disciple: What, happy 1 

Mother: You are right. How can 
a man be happy in this world with 
his wife and children? They have 
forgotten themselves in “ woman and 
gold.” Everything in the world results 
in suffering after all. 

Disciple: Besides, the mind has 
outgoing propensities. 

Mother: Kali, the Mother of the 
universe, is the Mother of all. It is 
She alone who has begotten both good 
and evil. Everything has come out 
of Her womb. There arc different 
kinds of perfect souls: those perfect 
from very birth, those perfect through 
spiritual disciplines, those perfect 
through the grace of a teacher and 
those made perfect all of a sudden. 

Disciple: What is the meaning of 
“made perfect all of a sudden?” 

Mother: It is like becoming 
wealthy suddenly by inheriting the 
riches of another. 

Just then Nalini, Mother’s niece, 
entered the room, after a bath in the 
Ganges. Finding the closet a little 
dirty, she washed it with a few pots 
of water, and hence had to take bath 
in the Ganges for purification. The 
disciple and the Mother opined that 
she need have bathed in the tap alone. 

Mother: Indeed, you could as 
well bathe in the tap water in the 
house and then touch Ganges water. 

Nalini: How is that possible? 
A water (,;oset! 

Mother : What difference does that 
make? You have not actually 


touched filth. What does it matter 
even if you have? There is filth in 

our intestines I have also 

walked over dry filth many a time 
in the country. I chanted the name 
of Govinda a few times and felt pure. 
The mind is everything. It is in the 
mind alone that one feels pure and 
impure. A man, first of all, makes 
his own mind guilty, and then alone 
he can see another man’s guilt? It 
only injures you. This has been my 
nature from childhood that I cannot 
see anybody’s fault. If a man does 
a trifle for me, I try to remember him 
even for that. To see the fault of 
others! One should never do it. I 
never do so. Forgiveness is Tapasya 
(austerity) . 

Disciple: Swamiji (referring to 
Swami Yivckananda) used to say, 
“Suppose a thief entered the house 
and stole something. The idea of the 
thief would flash in your mind. But 
a baby has no such idea. Therefore 
it would not sec anyone as a thief.” 

Mother: That’s true indeed. He 
who has a pure mind sees everything 
pure. The mind of this Golap 
(referring to Golap-ma who had just 
entered the room) is pure. A certain 
child committed a nuisance in the 
temple of Madhava at Brindavan. All 
talked about it, but no one cared to 
clean the place. Golap tore off a 
piece of her new valuable cloth and 
with it wiped away the filth. The 
other women whispered to one 
another, “As she has cleaned the 
place, it must be her child.” I 
thought within myself, “ See, 0 
Madhava, what people are talkingl” 
Some one remarked, “No, she is a holy 
person. (There were monks like 
Swami Yogananda in the party). 
How can you talk of her children? 
She has removed the filth out of kind- 
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ness, as it made the temple unclean 
8nd caused inconvenience to every- 
body. 

If Golap sees any filth in the Ghat 
of the Ganges, she procures a rag 
from somewhere and cleans the place. 
Then she washes the steps with pots 
of water. Others arc benefited by 
it. Their happiness makes Golap 
happy; their peace of mind makes 
her peaceful. 

One is born with a pure mind if he 
has performed many austerities and 
spiritual practices in previous birth. 

Disciple: Mother, my mind does 
not relish Japam or spiritual practi- 
ces. 

Mother (smiling): Why? Not at 
all? 

Disciple: Oh, I do a little rather 
half-heartedly. The next moment I 
think, what is the use of mumbling? 
If God exists, then He is: let me 
rather try meditation. 

Mother: Can you meditate? 

Disciple: No, I cannot do even 
that. I understand all; but where do 
I get peace? You know the road to 
Dakshineswar very well ; but can you 
walk all the way? 

Mother: Japam or the mumbling 
of a word is the duty of a woman. 
You have knowledge ! 

Lalit Babu entered the room and 
saluted the Mother and they became 
engaged in conversation, the disciple 
joining in now and then. 


Mother: The Master used to say, 
“ The way is extremely difficult, like 
the sharp edge of a razor.” (After 
a little pause) ; but he has kept you 
in his arms. lie is looking after you. 

Disciple: But he does not let us 
know that he is doing so. 

Mother: Yes, that’s your trouble. 

Disciple: Yes, Mother. 

Lalit: The Master will take us 
into his arms after death; is there 
anything great in that? If he would 
only do so while we are in this body! 

Mother: He is holding you in his 
arms often in this body. He is above 
your head. Truly he is holding you. 

Disciple: Does he really hold us? 

Mother: Yes, it is true. 

Disciple: Arc you telling the 
truth? 

Mother: Yes, I say it truly that 
he is holding you tightly. 

Disciple: True! 

Mother (firmly): Yes, really and 
truly. 

Mother finished the morning wor- 
ship and distributed Prasadam in 
sal leaves to the devotees. Then she 
swept the room. As she took the 
dirt in her hand, a pin entered her 
little finger. The finger bled and 
Mother suffered terribly from pain. 
As soon as the disciple heard about 
it, he ran upstairs. Someone asked 
him to apply hot lime. That greatly 
relieved the pain. The Mother said 
to him affectionately, “ My child, 
you are my own. Truly you are my 
very own.” 



' the real and the unreal 

BY Dr. M. HAFIZ SYED, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., L.T. 

fDr. Sycd belongs to the Allahabad University. His scholarship is matched by deep 
culture and broad sympathies. In the following paragraphs lie points out how reflection 
on the real and the unreal is inevitable to the thoughtful, leading as it would to deep 
ethical and spiritual consequences.— The Editors] 


Plato said, ‘‘Philosophy begins in 
wonder,” and it is wonder that leads 
to reflection; but how few there arc 
who seriously pause to reflect on 
what they sec around them. The 
ancient Indian thinkers also laid due 
emphasis on proper cultivation of this 
necessary habit of thought. They 
say that without reflection one can- 
not possibly learn to discriminate 
between the real and the unreal. It 
is reflection that inevitably leads a 
man on to what is called Vairagya 
(dispassion or desirclcssness) with- 
out which no spiritual life is possible. 

The majority of people are so much 
absorbed in living that they do not 
care to know what life is; and that 
is why glaring events of life which 
to a thoughtful man serve as food for 
serious reflection, do not rouse any 
thought of wonder or any feeling of 
bewilderment in them. They take 
every thing as a matter of course and 
continue to be engrossed in their 
petty affairs of life. 

One over-conspicuous or obtrusively 
stern reality of our lives is death that 
stares us in the face and makes short 
work of ever so many of us every 
day, and yet we do not consider our 
own fate and cheerily go on with our 
usual business. This attitude of mind 
shows no little indifference and lack 
of thought. Men commit so many 
sins and suffer so much because they 
look upon this earthly life as the only 


reality which as a matter of fact is 
not truly real but a shadow of an 
eternal substance. Wc would cer- 
tainly cease to do wrong and injury 
to others for our selfish ends if wc 
learned to keep this changing charac- 
ter of our outer life in view. 

Wc should occasionally remind our- 
selves how millions of men arc daily 
born in the physical form and die, 
and how countless numbers of beings 
must have come and gone in the past 
from this ever-changing world. Wc 
find at the close of our physical exis- 
tence that the so called prizes of the 
earth have no intrinsic value or weight 
in them. The wise, the thoughtful, 
do not run after shadow. 

This kind of serious reflection on 
the outer happiness- of our life will 
go a long way in detaching us from 
temporary earthly attractions and 
creating in our minds a feeling of 
serenity and balance — a thing so 
necessary for higher life. 

The fact that the outer world with 
all its attractions and solid-seeming 
multifarious forms, is after all chang- 
ing every moment and is, therefore, 
unreal, could hardly be denied or re- 
pudiated. It is so patent that it 
needs no proof. Any one who is ac- 
customed to thoughtful observation 
and elosc reflection needs no argu- 
ment to carry conviction to him m 
regard to the transitory nature of this 
world. There is nothing wrong 
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calling a spade a spade. To state a 
true fact however unpalatable, is not 
to take a gloomy view of life. To 
think of the unreality of the world is 
not futile. It has a moral as well as 
an utilitarian value. 

It is not often that one is confron- 
ted with dire misfortune and cala- 
mity of various kinds: ill health, loss, 
penury, failure and discomfort; 
naturally one is disheartened, forlorn 
and dejected and finds it hard to bear 
one’s miserable existence placidly. 
But one who habitually dwells on 
the passing nature of this mundane 
world does really put on a brave face 
and meets his ill luck with equani- 
mity. Whenever he is in sore need 
and has nothing to fall back upon, in- 
stead of breaking his heart, he takes 
a wise view of his hard lot and be- 
gins to remind himself that neither 
joy nor sorrow lasts for ever. After 
all, his dark days are as short-lived 
and momentary as his prosperous 
ones. 

The idea of the unreality of the 
world, if constantly borne in mind, 
helps a person to become desireless 
and care-free. There is no virtue 
higher than desirclessncss. Desire is 
the root of sin which gives rise in its 
turn to sorrow and suffering. He who 
has cultivated dispassion is capable 
of applying himself to any higher 
pursuit, because a care-free mind 
alone can accomplish great, things in 
the intellectual, moral and spiritual 
realm. 

He who has convinced himself that 
everything earthly is subject to 
change, decay and death docs not 
allow himself to be attached to any 
earthly pleasure. He knows that it 
is momentary and is therefore not 
worthy of his attention. Thus we 
see that taking this moving world at 


its right value by no means plunges 
us into what is called a “ dark and 
dreary view of life,” but fills us 
with hopes and cheer and makes us 
happy and contented. 

The unreal hath no being; the real 
never ceascth to be; the truth about 
both hath been perceived by the seers 
of the essence of things (Tattva). — 
(Bhagavad-Gita, II, 16.) 

While analysing the content of 
the outer world and finding it chang- 
ing and therefore unreal, the ancient 
Indian philosophers have unmis- 
takably pointed out to the underlying 
Reality which is eternally free from 
change and decay. 

We are advised to cultivate dis- 
crimination (Viveka), to set our heart 
on the Real and not feel distressed 
when the outer form begins to crum- 
ble down and die. 

This truth is variously explained 
in some of the Upnnishads and is 
summarised in the following lines. 

The Kathopani&had asks in a 
thoughtful vein: “What decaying 
mortal here below would delight in 
a life of the contemplation of the 
pleasures of beauty and love, when 
once he has come to taste of the kind 
of life enjoyed by the unageing im- 
mortals?” (I: 1, 28). In a similar 
spirit, the Katlwpanishad condemns 
“ the desire for a long life of sensual 
enjoyment in preference to even a 
momentary contemplation of the life 
immortal.” This reflective mood is 
most expressively brought forth in the 
MaitrayanUUpamhad , where, our at- 
tention having been called to the 
contemplation of the universal evil 
that exists in the world and the im- 
permanence of things having been 
most poetically expressed, physical 
life is described as the source of pain 
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and misery. 4 ‘What is the use of the 
satisfaction of desires/’ asks Briha- 
dratha, “in this foul-smelling and un- 
substantial body? What is the use of 
the satisfaction of the desires in this 
body which is afflicted by lust, anger, 
covetousness, fear, dejection, envy, 
separation from the desired, union 
with the undesirable, hunger, thirst, 
old age, death, disease, and grief? 
Verily all this outer world merely 
decays. What of these? The great 
oceans dry up, the mountains crum- 
ble, the pole-star deviates from its 
place, the wind-cords are broken, the 
earth is submerged, and the very gods 
are dislocated from their positions.” 
Contemplating such a situation, 
Brihadriatha entreats Sakayanya to 
save him, as one might save a frog 
from a waterless well. Again in the 
Chandokyo Upanishad we read: “Pra- 
japati said, verily, 0 Indra, this body 
is subject to death, but it is at the 
same time the vesture of an immortal 
soul. It is only when the Soul is en- 
cased in the body, that it is cognisant 
of pleasure and pain. There is neither 
pleasure nor pain for the Soul once 
relieved of its body. Just as the wind 
and the cloud, the lightning and the 
thunder, are without body, and arise 
from heavenly space and appear in 
their own form, so does this serene 
being, namely, the Self, arise from 
this mortal body, reach the highest 
light, and then appear in his own 
form. This Serene Being, who ap- 
pears in his own form is the highest 
Person.” There is here an indication 
of the true nature of ultimate reality 
as being of the nature of Self-con- 
sciousness. That which sees itself by 
itself in the light of supreme know- 
ledge— that must be regarded as the 
final reality. “ The final reality, there- 


fore, according to the Chandogya Upa - 
nishad , is reached in that ecstatic, 
Self-seeing state in which the Self is 
conscious of nothing but itself.” 

“ Greater reality than the reality of 
the world of illusion belongs to the 
world of dream; greater reality than 
the reality of the world of dream be- 
longs to the world of life; greater 
reality than the w’orld of life belongs 
to the world of the Self, or God, or 
the Absolute, which arc all ultimately 
identical with one another. Every 
system of philosophy must needs take 
account of some sort of appearance.” 

It will be interesting for us to re- 
member that Kant, too, while strong- 
ly inveighing against the Dogmatism 
and Scepticism of his times, by 
a thoroughgoing critical analysis of 
Reason came to the indepen- 
dent conclusion that the world, quali- 
fied as it is by Time, Space, and 
Causality, has no metaphysical reali- 
ty, but none the less is an appearance 
is empirically real. 1 

That the only true existence is that 
of Brahman, the absolute, that Brah- 
man is identical with the Atman and 
that the universe is Maya, illusion, 
having only a phenomenal or relative 
existence, are accepted in the main bv 
most of the ancient Indian philoso- 
phers. But some later thinkers have 
taken a different view. Vallabhn, for 
instance, goes as far as to say that 
the whole world is real and is subtly 
Brahman. 2 

The world is therefore as eternal 
and real as Brahman Himself and its 
creation and destruction are due to 
the power (Sakti) of Brahman. 

1 Doctrine of Maya p. 116. 

2 History oj Indian Philosophy by 
S. Radhakrishnan, Vol. II. p. 76®- 
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The world cannot be regarded as 
an illusory appearance, nor is it 
essentially different from Brahman. 
The relation of Cause and Effect is 
one of absolute identity. The uni- 
verse in truth is Brahman. Brahman 
manifests himself of his own will, as 
the individual souls and the world, 
without undergoing any change in his 
essential nature. He is the material 
as well as the efficient cause of the 
world. The charges of partiality and 
cruelty cannot be urged against Brah- 
man, since the difference of the Jivas 
from Brahman is admitted by Val- 
labha. He holds that the Jiva, freed 
from the fetters of Maya, is one with 
Brahman . 3 

The world of Maya is not regarded 
as unreal, since Maya is nothing else 
than a power which Isvara of his free 


3 H'istory of Indian Philosophy by 
S. Radhakrishnan, p. 75S. 


will produces. The world is true 
though our experience is wrong. We 
do not realise that the world is but 
a form of Brahman . 4 

The fact that everything external 
is a mere appearance, and the reality 
lies only in spirit, is corroborated by 
Prof. F. II. Bradley, the author of 
Appearance and Reality , in these 
words: “Outside of spirit there is 
not, and there cannot be, any reality, 
and the more that anything is spiri- 
tual, so much the more is it veritably 
real.” The essential message of Hegel 
was also to the same effect. 

“ The true life,” says Fichte, 'dives 
in the eternal. It is a whole in every 
instant, the highest life which is 
possible at all. The phantom life 
lives in the changing. The phantom 
life therefore becomes an incessajnt 
dying; it lives in dying.” 

4 Ibid p. 75a. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO ASSISI 

BY SWAMI SIDDHESWAR ANANDA 

[The following is an abridgement of a nows loiter from Paris by Swami Siddhcswara- 
nanda. The Swami is the leader of the Vedanta centre in Paris. The letter was written 
before the outbreak of the war.— The Editors.] 


This time my news letter relates to 
my recent visit to Florence, 
where I had a long-standing invita- 
tion from some kind friends. It was 
a journey of about twenty hours from 
Paris, and I had a very pleasant ex- 
perience of it as my kind hosts, the 

R family, had provided me with 

Pullman comforts in the train. My 
chief idea in undertaking this journey 
was to go on a pilgrimage to Assisi 
and Siena and to see the great works 
of art of the period of Italian Renais- 
sance 


The first two days of my stay were 
taken up with seeing the objects of 
cultural interest in Florence. The 
place is associated with the long- 
drawn struggle between the Guelphs 
and the Ghibillincs, and was the scene 
of many a tragic outbreak of Floren- 
tine passion,— of the historic execution 
of Savonarola who was confined to 
its towers Of the numerous build- 

ings and castles of great historical 
interest and of the many sculptures 
and paintings of world-wide renown, 
like those of Michael Angelo, 
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Raphael, Botticelli, Leonardo da 
Vinci and Fra Angelico, I shall not 
give any account here, but go straight 
to my visit to Assisi. 

Leaving Florence one noon, after a 
three-and-a-half hours 1 travel by 
train, we arrived at Assisi, the place 
associated with St. Francis. The 
Umbrian hill town is some lour miles 
from the station. We took a taxi and 
came and pitched our camp in a fine 
hotel— Hotel Subasic, and taking our 
evening tea, we all immediately began 
our pilgrimage. 

It has been a long hope of mine to 
see places consecrated by the life and 
deeds of St. Francis and St. Clare, 
the two illustrious names associated 
with Catholic mysticism that have 
become by-words to express the best 
and deepest in the religion of Christ 
— reproductions of the life of the 
Saviour for a posterity that required 
a re-manifestation of his life. One 
cannot agree with the words of 
Nietzsche that there was only one 
Christian and he died on the cross. 
There have been many real Chris- 
tians that lived the life of Him who 
died on the cross, and there arc still 
some who aspire to express what 
Lord Jesus conceived as the best and 
the noblest end of man. Christianity 
is alive not because of her cathedrals 
and her church dignitaries. It lives 
and shapes civilisation because it is, 
and has been, a living force in 
history, considered as the descent of 
the Divine on this poor earth torn by 
the incapacity of man to realise his 
full candidature to Divinity and to 
arrive at a real conception of huma- 
nity as a pathway leading to this 
goal. Christ came to show the light 
to reach tnc truly human which is 
the real Divine. His standard is kept 
up by the aspirations of His devotees 


drawn from all ages and all climes. 
They are the salt of the earth and 
if we should look at Western civili- 
sation, we must sec the under-current 
of their lives — that subsoil from 
which has sprouted all that is best 
and great in the West. For the pre- 
sent we arc in an impasse. Earth is 
sick and heaven is weary when states- 
men and generals talk of peace and 
goodwill among nations. As Words- 
worth has sung, “ Oh Milton, thou 
sliouldst be living at this hour, Eng- 
land hath need of thee.” Not only 
England but the whole of Europe is 
a fen of stagnant waters that breed 
the worst form of life that threatens 
the very basis of civilisation. But 
one should not judge the movement 
of life from one isolated segment in 
Time — the present. And the hope of 
the future, as Sri Ranuikrishna has 
pointed out, is only in Man becoming 
endowed with spiritual awareness. 

The life and teachings of St. Fran- 
cis is a re-vindication of this hope; 
in him we see a mysticism that is not 
barely 4 introverti ’ but having an ap- 
plication in this wide suffering world 
of ours. He identified himself with 
the human and the sub-human world 
and reached heights of consciousness 
that make us see in him some 
approach to the life of Sri Rama- 
krishna. I hope some of you have 
read the beautiful book written by 
Sister Dcvamata on Sri Ramakrishna 
and St. Francis. 

Assisi, one can definitely say, is the 
Melkote (the famous Vaishnavite tem- 
ple of Mysore) of Europe. If one can 
just eliminate the geographical differ- 
ences and the dress and the nature 
of the buildings; if one can touch the 
undercurrent that is so visible for one 
who can become a bit sensitive; one 
gets the same waft of holiness, the 
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same soft touch, the same blessings 
from one whose heart beats for the 
poor, and who rained spirituality on 
all who approached or came within 
the orbit of his influence. Sri Rama- 
nuja and St. Francis lived almost at 
the same time. They arc the same spi- 
rit in twin bodies only. I could forget 
all the Westen costumes I was in and 
feel myself roaming on the slopes of 
Tirunarayanapuram. The Christian 
devotees that came with me> — one an 
Italian and the other two Americans 
— brought forth to my mind the epi- 
sodes of the great lives of St. Francis 
and St. Clare in the same manner. 

Every corner in Assisi preserves the 
atmosphere in which St. Francis and 
St. Clare left it. The evening gleam 
of the setting sun was sleeping like 
an iridescent spread of pollen— to use 
an imagery from Thomas Hardy— on 
the slopes of the Umbrian Hills when 
we descended first to visit the sanc- 
tuary of San Damiano, so full of the 
memories of St. Clare and St. Fran- 
cis. The little church belonged to the 
Benedictines. The church which was 
in a dilapidated condition was restor- 
ed by St. Francis in 1207 after he had 
heard the holy voice before the cru- 
cifix bidding him, " Francis, seest thou 
not that my house is being destroyed? 
Go therefore and repair it for me.” 
How reminiscent of many incidents of 
the life of Sri Ramanuja, who heard 
the voice of God and worked only on 
that impulse ! St. Francis consecrated 
that monastery to St. Clare and her 
companions. This was the beginning of 
the second order of St. Francis known 
as the Poor Clares. Here she lived 
for forty-two years till her death in 
1253. The convent is the same and 
a monk took us round and showed 
all places of interest. We saw the 
place where St. Francis composed his 


famous Canticle to the sun. We saw 
many relics of St. Clare, her dress, 
cords attached to her dress, etc. 
Here, on the place where the crucifix 
spoke to St. Francis, lies a beautiful 
motto of St. Francis: Not the voice 
but the vow , not clamour but lovc f 
not stringed instruments but heart - 
sounds in the ear of God . The tongue 
concords with the mind and the mind 
with God . In the Refectory stands 
the same cupboard and door, the very 
place she occupied at table, marked 
by a small cross on its surface. Here 
she blessed the loaves of bread for the 
community that lived on very frugal 
rations. In another place they show- 
ed us the place where the Saracen 
army came to attack the convent. 
Near the ancient door of the convent 
St. Clare showed to the army of 
heathens the blessed Sacrament, and 
such was the power of the Sacrament 
that the Saracen army got frighten- 
ed and was put to flight. The same 
stories we find in many of the pilgrim 
centres in India. We know many 
stories of the army of Tippu Sultan 
checked in its course by the power 
of this Devi temple or that. The 
Indian mind could immediately form 
parallels, and say with the monk who 
showed us round tk Oui, moil pere, 
e’est n’est pas impossible (Yes, Father, 
yes, that is not impossible).” 

In the chapel of the crucifix there 
is an excellent piece of wood statue 
of Christ on the cross, by Bro. Inno- 
cent of Palmero (1634). The monk 
asked us to see it from the middle, 
and then from the right, and then from 
the left. Remarkable are the three 
different aspects of the crucifix, calm- 
ness, agony and death. It is so in- 
teresting to study this work of art 
executed purposely to show on the 
same figure from two different views, 
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two contradictory expressions of calm- 
ness and agony. That figure intrigued 
me so much and lives still in my 
mind. 

Next we wended our way to another 
suburb of Assisi, the place whereto 
St. Francis often returned when he 
wanted to acquire new force to ful- 
fil his mission. The place is called 
St. Mary of the Angels. This solitary 
place pleased St. Francis from the 
early days of his conversion. Here 
he formed the order of the Minors to 
put in action the great idea of evan- 
gelising the whole world. Here em- 
braced St. Francis and St. Dominic, 
a fine representation of which is so 
beautifully portrayed by the great 
monk artist Fra Angelico (a copy of 
which I keep in my room in Paris). 
Here St. Clare was shorn off her locks 
by St. Francis as a sign of her renun- 
ciation of the world, and here it was, 
feeling his end coming, St. Francis 
wished to be laid on the bare ground 
of the little cell, — -there to die sur- 
rounded by his brethren, 14 whilst a 
flock of nightingales sang his requiem 
in the near fields.” There lias now 
come over this little village chapel, so 
reminiscent of the times of St. Fran- 
cis, a huge construction enclosing it. 
It was begun in 1569 and finished in 
1840. These modern forms of archi- 
tecture looks so banal and useless. 
It takes aw r ay the atmosphere and my 
friends asked me to look into that 
Franciscan chapel, as if through a 
blinker, and never to let attention 
revert on any of the superimposed 
forms — the, Basilica and its ultra- 
modern facades. We stayed in the 
Franciscan chapel for more than two 
hours. We attended the evening 
'office.' Ti.ere were so many monks 
assembled along with the laity. I 
spent also a good time meditating on 


the spot where St. Francis passed 
away. 

As we got out of this peaceful place, 
from the memory of one that rained 
peace on earth, we dropped into the 
front yard of the church to see how 
modern nationalism is fostered. 
There a village captain of a Fascist 
team was training a young batch of 
child Fascists into the arts of war- 
fare. The children were hardly seven 
or eight, but with little guns in hands 
and with drums and athletics, they 
were having a parade. A child from 
three is trained into the Fascist mode 
of thought and living. A child of 
three gets particular kind of badge, 
at another stage of life lie gets 
another badge and so on until he be- 
comes a full-fledged ‘Camicc-ncre 9 or 
Black Shirt. 

With the break of the morning we 
were on our way to Basilica and the 
convent of St. Francis. The cons- 
truction of this was begun during the 
days, perhaps, of St. Francis, but it 
took a long time to be completed. 
Everyone knows that the remains of 
tlie Saint were confined in this 
church, but none could exactly spot 
it out. It was in 1820 the subter- 
ranean crypt was excavated round the 
rock that contains the remains of St. 
Francis. Wc spent a long time before 
the tomb. Mass was being said 
at the time we were there. Then we 
saw round the whole church where on 
the walls are seen fine frescoes. One 
of the English-speaking monks came 
to our assistance in seeing round the 
church. He showed the relics of the 
Saint: The stone pillow he used, 
his slippers and his clock. The West 
has so much historic sense in this 
line; one sees so many things that the 
saint actually used in life. That 
cloak which he used, torn in a number 
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of places, brought forth tears in our 
eyes; there is such a simplicity work- 
ing through it that one feels almost 
the saint in it. Then we saw the 
number of pieces of cotton that were 
used to sponge blood that used to come 
out of the stigmata every now and 
then — the hand-writing of the saint 
and so many other things associated 
with his life. The monk took us round 
the courtyard of the convent. There 
it is all peace. In the middle of the 
courtyard there is a beautiful statue 
of the saint surrounded by tall pop- 
lars. There we heard one nightingale 
singing. The monk told us that that 
bird had lived in a cage in one of the 
cells of the monks who released it to 
the freer air of the courtyard. She 
sang so much at night that the whole 
brotherhood was disturbed by its 
chants. Now it lives on the poplars 
and sings night and day alike! On 
the verandah of the courtyard 
I had a long talk with the monk. I 
gave him an account of Sri Rama- 
krishna and ho spoke to me of St. 
Francis. And when we parted wc had 
become friends. I told him that every 
year, if circumstances would permit, 
i shall come to Assisi and next time 
I shall live as a guest in their monas- 
tery. Assisi is the only place so far 
I have met in Europe that gives one 
a complete Indian atmosphere. Here 
as in Melkote and Benares we meet 
with people to whom God alone is 
real and everything else unreal. 

Taking a hurried meal we were 
a fcain on our way to see the spot where 
St. Francis lived most. It is the 
Carceri/ high up in the mountains. 
We took horse carriages. ( Carceri * 
in modem Italian means a prison ; but 
in the time of St. Francis it indicated 
a remote place away from the habi- 
tations of men. Here in tbe hermi- 


tage St. Francis at times retired to 
pray and meditate. The w r oods here 
were also the cells where the first 
companions of the saint lived. One 
or two monks stay up here and the 
atmosphere is so fine that I didn’t 
want to leave it. Coming down we 
took a taxi and wanted to sec some 
portion of the city of Perugia. 
This Etruscan city and Assisi have 
made history by their constant wars. 
It is some ten miles from Assisi. It 
is a very modern city, with a univer- 
sity which has a reputation to grant 
cheap degrees to all who go there. 
Everywhere we saw only Fascist de- 
monstrations. We took train from 
Perugia after dinner and came to 
Florence by midnight. 

After taking a day’s rest, we were 
again on our way to Siena, the place 
of Sainte Catherine. The place did 
not at all produce any deep impres- 
sion in my mind; perhaps the priest 
who showed us round is responsible 
for it; lie spoke with such a tone in 
his voice that made us believe that 
lie had not. even that reverence which 
the devotees have for that place. We 
came then (o a church to sec some 
fine paintings of the great painter 
Sodoma. On our way to the Museum 
that had some other paintings, my 
interest was drawn to another grand 
Fascist demonstration. There must 
have been there at least a thousand 
young men and women. They were 
having their drill. 

Next day, taking advantage of the 
nice morning, we went to see the 
monastery of San Marco, which is a 
perfect museum of the works of Fra 
Angelico who passed years of his life 
within walls. It was erected between 
1437 and 1443. During the time of 
Cosimo, when the architect Miche- 
lozzo worked in improving it, Fra 
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Angelico decorated the walls with 
these incomparable fresco paintings. 
From 1490 to 1498 San Marco was 
also the home of the Dominican prea- 
cher, Savonarola. In every cell 
occupied by the then monks, one finds 
some biblical event portrayed by Fra 
Ange’ico. The same spirit that domi- 
nated the Buddhist monks that made 
Ajanta a work of art pervaded the 
whole monastery of San Marco. The 
religious spirit everywhere is the same 
and very often manifests the same 
impulse to capture it in stone and 
verse all over the world. Where 
would have been art if it had not 
been for the inspiration of religion? 
And those who decry the religious spi- 
rit do not know that the world would 
have been very much poorer if hu- 
manity had not been endowed with 
that noble impulse that binds the soul 
of man with the spirit of God, as the 
very word religion indicates. There 
is a tendency to decry the monastic 
spirit in some sections of our educated 
community in India and elsewhere. 
But how many know that the leading 
movements in the world that have 
made life human have been initiated 
by monks, who became the votaries 
of Truth that look them not only to 
the pedestal of the Divine but made 
the earth their footstool. “ Atmano 
raokshaya Jagadhitaya ” was not said 
in vain 

Before concluding this letter I shall 
also refer to an interesting interview 

I had with one Signore F who 

came to meet me at ten o’clock at 
night and remained till two in the 
morning, the whole R— family 
being present during the conversation. 
It was partly humorous and partly 

serious. Signore F is an ardent 

Catholic and he came to silence me. 


He sat in a nonchalant way on a 
sofa and asked me: “ Sir, have you 
sacrament and communion in your 
religion?” 

I knew that he held the belief that 
without that aspect of Catholic 
Christianity, no one can get salvation. 
I wanted to answer him from his level 
and so said: “Surely, how can one 
get salvation without Holy Sacra- 
ment? We have our Ganges and 
sacred prasads like Puri mahaprasad 
which we consider as our sacrament.” 
“What is your conception of Sacra- 
ment?” he asked me adding, “ Do you 
believe the presence of God in the 
bread and wine like us Catholics?” 

“ Much more,” I said. “ You have 
to invoke the presence of Christ in 
bread and wine, but to us the Ganges 
water is the veritable Brahman, God; 
so also Puri mahaprasadam and the 
dust of Brindavan (explaining what 
all these meant) . I accept your posi- 
tion that God comes to you through 
sacrament; but I shall sit up the 
whole night if you ran prove that God 
is not in my Ganges — the burden of 
proving the opposite is with you.” 

“ Impossible,” he replied, and then 
with a look of surprise he asked me, 
“ how can river water, a grain of rice, 
and some dust be God?” 

"What is your conception of God, 
monsieur?” I asked. He could only 
mumble. I had to tell that he had a 
Judaic conception, the whole basis of 
his religious thinking being Judaic. 
We have our conception of God, the 
Chinese have their conception of God, 
the Eskimoes have their conception 
of God and so on and so forth. 

“ But,” he said, “ they are not 
true.” “Who told you?” I asked. 
“ It is so,” he said. “ We know it 
to be so.” 1 had to be a bit sneering 
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and asked him, “Were you present 
when God made the decision that only 
the Judaic conception is true.” I then 
spoke to him about the idea of truth 
from the point of view of compara- 
tive religion. The Catholic idea 
that they alone possess the Truth is 
childish faith which it is inutile for 
serious minds to engage with; but it 
is necessary in the interests of world 
peace to have a broader idea of 
Truth. I explained among others 
Swarni Yivekananda’s imagery of 
photographing the sun, and the 
different approaches one makes in 
the endeavour to comprehend this 
innate urge to know Truth from the 
standpoint to which one is most fitted. 

After a long sigh my friend re- 
marked, “It is difficult to contradict 
you; but I must say the Western 
training we have got prohibits us 
from accepting your position. We 
cannot give up the idea we alone 
possess Truth; our civilisation is 
built on that; if your viewpoint 
becomes accepted, the whole basis 
of our civilisation will have to 
change.” I totally agreed with him 
and said, “Yes, in your way of under- 
standing Truth, 'yes’ and ‘no’ arc 
two different, absolutely opposing 
units. But according to us, in this 
relative world there cannot be ab- 
solute contradiction. Contradiction 
is also a relative point of view. You 
have applied in your attitude in 
social, economic and political fields 
the reflex of your religious moods; 
that is why you have so much 
violence in Europe and you have not 
been able to absorb the benefits of 
science. The only country in Europe 
’ that could boast of bringing eivilisa- 
tion to another country without 
violence is Denmark.” 


It was late when we went to bed. 
The next day I had a long talk with 
another pious Catholic lady who was 
from the beginning afraid of approa- 
ching me, but hearing me narrate 
the veneration Sri Ramakrishna had 
for Jesus, and his realisation of him, 
she became friendly and spent a 
long time with me. She presented me 
with nice books, and came to see me 
off at the station. The train left at 
noon, and just before the engine 

steamed out, one of the young R s 

ran with a toy cage towards my com- 
partment and handed it over to me 
telling, “ Swami, don’t go alone. 
There is a small living cricket in it 
which will give you company.” As 
the train sped on, the cricket began 
its music, but the car pain I contract- 
ed on the way made it impossible 
for me to appreciate it. Coming 
home I released the poor insect into 
the woods. The next day I received 

a nice letter from R of whom I 

spoke in the beginning of this letter. 
In course of the letter I read: — 

' ‘This afternoon A came for tea 

and has just left me. I read to her 
of Swami Brahmananda’s vision of 
Christ in the book of Devamata you 
gave me. It went straight to her heart 
and oh! what joy it was for me to 
read it. I told her of other incidents 
in Ramakrishna’s life and found 
that those stories can touch her more 
than anything and open new channels 
for understanding other people’s 
thoughts. I told her of Ramakrishna’s 
prayer ‘Oh Mother, another day is 
gone, etc.’ She was visibly moved 
and understands my love for Him. 
I felt in the end a missionary for 
Ramakrishna. Why is that we are 
so blessed in coming into contact with 
Him , and others are still so ignorant 
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of His presence? I really feel that would not be in vain. Something 
if I did nothing else but give thanks seems to stir so in me when I ent er 
for all He has given us, then my life my room and see his photograph.” 


TRUTH TO HIGHER TRUTH 

BY SWAMI NISREYASANANDA 

[The philosophical position of the Mandukyakarika will be explained from a new 
standpoint in this and some of the ensuing issues of The Vedanta Kesari . — The Editors.] 


Gaudapada’s Karikas on Manduky- 
opanishad and Sankara’s commentary 
on them form a profitable study, pro- 
vided we safeguard ourselves against 
certain pitfalls. When properly 
understood, they give us philosophi- 
cal Truth. This Truth is neither 
Indian nor European, though Indian 
6eers have realised It and preached It 
more than others. Like the truths of 
physics, philosophic Truth is not the 
peculiar monopoly of any race or reli- 
gious group. 

Philosophy embraces all fields of 
human activity, separately covered 
by the different sciences. Thus phy- 
sics, chemistry, biology, sociology, 
psychology, economics and other fields 
of study come under its scheme of co- 
ordination. Religion is no exception. 
The field of Religion covers man’s 
relations with the Supreme Being, the 
Creator of the universe. Since no 
special form of religion is meant here, 
we describe it as the field whose chief 
features include teachings mostly 
based on the revealed scriptures, theo- 
logical explanations, scholastic inter- 
pretations and mystic practices. 
These practices range from rituals and 
prayers to different Yogic exercises, 
leading to visions and at the highest 
Nirvikalpa Samadhi. If any one field 
alone is accepted as the sole factor 
in deciding the Highest Truth, we 


shall have only a caricature of Life. 
It will be like indefinitely prolonging 
the note 4 ‘ Ni,” the highest in any 
octave, and calling the result music! 
To avoid this defect of partial pre- 
sentation of Truth, philosophy builds 
its edifice by using the valid conclu- 
sions of all fields, including religion, 
as its own starting point. Philosophic 
wisdom, thus, can never contradict 
religion or any other field. On the 
other hand it does the supreme service 
of lifting its votary to a level of har- 
mony, from which every field of en- 
quiry is realised as contributing its 
own quota of “relative truth.” For 
purposes of study we may isolate the 
various fields; but philosophic wis- 
dom must remove all sense of contra- 
diction. The philosopher docs not 
rise from error to Truth, but as Swami 
Vivckananda pointed out, from truth 
to higher truth. 

Gaudapada’s Karikas are valuable 
since they include the experiences of 
dream and deep sleep to supplement 
the bare waking standpoint usually 
covered by philosophers. We may 
wonder whether a philosophy built 
upon dream and sleep can teach any- 
thing better than to dream or sleep. 
But we shall find that this suspicion 
is childish if wc embark upon its study 
with an open mind and sharpened 
power of reasoning. The common 
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pitfalls for a teacher or a student of 
the Karikas centre round the mean- 
ings given to terms like religion, Yoga, 
unreal, reasoning, creation, knowledge 
and so on. We shall take up a few 
of these in this article. 

Religion 

First in order comes 1 religion ’. In 
Sanskrit it has no exact equivalent. 
Neither has English any exact equi- 
valent' for Dharma or Darsana. 
There are also no separate Sanskrit 
words to denote the English classifi- 
cation into theology, mysticism or 
scholasticism, which we in India often 
mistake for philosophy. We fail to 
keep in mind these handicaps when 
trying to express Indian ideas through 
a language which requires precision 
of this nature. 

Vedas and their commentaries con- 
tain a good deal of material presented 
in a theological, mystic or scholastic 
manner. When the Mundaka Upa- 
nishad begins with the statement that 
Brahma became the first of the gods, 
it is pure theology. When Vedanta 
Sutras start the enquiry into Brah- 
man “ from which the creation etc., 
of the universe proceed,” there is not 
much deviation made from theology. 
For the position that the world has 
been created by some one stands out- 
side the field of enquiry still. Philo- 
sophy, however, must question all as- 
sumptions or Avidya, whether they 
stand or fall as a result of honest 
enquiry. It aims at their opposite, 
namely certainty, knowledge, Vidya 
or Jnana. But certain Upanishadic 
and other texts present things in a 
purely philosophic manner. The 
Mandukya Karikas come under this 
category. They question the reality 
of causation or creation as well. 


One need not get upset by this re- 
gistering of any manner of presenta- 
tion as theological; for no contempt 
or irreverence is meant. The Karikas 
too cover the position taken by the 
Vedanta Sutras. But they make a 
substantial difference by adding 
one more perspective. The result 
is a more complete harmony. Theo- 
logical and mystic positions are not 
contradicted or thrown away as use- 
less. They are valued as “ means for 
helping knowledge.” Religious prac- 
tice, — most, or the whole, of which 
is Yoga from the standpoint of Patan- 
jali’s Sutras or Bhagavad Gita— leads 
to God-vision or various Samadhis. 

Why should not visions of Vishnu, 
Siva or Kali, or the attainment of 
Samadhi be given the place of the 
Highest Truth? The following is the 
reply from the philosophic stand- 
point. 

Limitations of Words 
and Thought 

Words are useful for calling up 
ideas in the mind. In the case of 
ideas occurring frequently in daily 
life, — c.g., ideas about objects like a 
table or about actions like walking 
— words attain almost complete suc- 
cess. But when one has to convey 
to another ideas relating to aspects 
of mind-control, they become less and 
less efficient. The difficulty has been 
enhanced by the fact that different 
schools of thought have used identi- 
cal words in different senses. Reli- 
gion, Yoga, reasoning and other words 
mentioned above fall within this 
group. Wise men have from times 
immemorial realised this inherent 
defect of words in the field of religion 
or philosophy. They have therefore 
warned us against taking them in too 
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literal a sense. “Unattainable by 
words,” “ That from which words 
recoil along with mind ” are expres- 
sions often met with in Sanskrit 
works. To prevent too prosaic a 
meaning from being accepted, many 
sages have expressed their ideas 
through poetry, employing various 
figures of speech and even parables. 
Who does not remember the Upani- 
shadic attempt to correct our ideas 
of “ creation of the world ” by using 
a series of similes, one neutralising 
the defects of another? Who does not 
also remember how Jesus often wound 
up his parables with the pregnant 
remark, “Those that have ears, let 
them hearl” Even when the greatest 
sages, with such precautions, teach 
the disciples 1 who live with them day 
and night, only a few of the hearers 
properly understand, some even 
wrongly understand, while others fail 
to understand anything at all. As 
often as we read or hear words, then, 
we must, as we advance in spiritual 
life, avoid giving them too literal a 
sense. We must step behind name and 
form, Nama-rupa as the Upanishads 
call it, and “ grasp” the meaning 
intended. 

Vishnu, Siva and other forms are 
aspects of Divinity perceived by the 
aspirant when certain conditions are 
fulfilled. Mystics in all ages have 
had diverse experiences of this kind. 
It is not a sign of wisdom to thrust 
aside these valid experiences and call 
them impossibilities or worthless illu- 
sions. There is a law by which hopes 
and eager expectations of a duly con- 

1 srh sjrf&Rmnr- 

i (Kena II. Sankaras 

commentary.) 


trolled aspirant can ‘ condense/ as it 
were the Divine into a Presence as 
“ tangible ” as the objects of our 
waking condition now. The religious 
teacher, if competent, can also impress 
the disciple 2 with any such Personal 
or Impersonal aspect, so that the latter 
can realise that same aspect as true 
wherever his perception alights. 
Every day, without consulting our 
tastes or opinions, our physical 
growth is managed or a world of 
dreams is spread out before our per- 
ception. A certain “ creative ” power 
accomplishes this. When refined and 
regulated, this same power makes 
visions possible. From the philoso- 
phical position, Mandukya Karikas 
fully accept this truth. About eleven 
Karikas (II: 19-29) deal with this 
topic. We are told that those compe- 
tent aspirants who accept Reality as 
Prana**— being impressed that way by 
the teacher — do realise It as Prana, 
while those who consider It as Loka, 
Veda, Creation or any nameable 
“ entity ” realise It in a correspond- 
ing manner. 

Usually teachers or aspirants cling 
to an aspect or two among these pos- 
sibilities. Hence such people, if they 
have no philosophical outlook, become 
responsible for separate cults, each 
accepting its own experiences as the 
only valid ones and condemning those 
of others as “ illusions.” This has 
also resulted in quarrels between reli- 
gions, in mutual vilifications and in 
the mania for proselytisation. This 
does not mean that religions have not 
done their duty or that the sages and 

2 ir a *n* a § 

a awRr ajf : ag$Rr a* n Man- 

dukya Karikas n, 29. See also 
commentary by Sankara. 
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teachers specialised in mutual contra- 
dictions. Religions are valid paths 
leading to certain realisations to this 
day, if any one cares sincerely to 
practise them. It is we, the unwary 
students of the sages, who take their 
descriptions in too literal a manner 
and stress the distinctions of name 
and form in place of the Principle, 
which cannot be adequately described. 
Philosophy, from a higher standpoint, 
admits the truth of all these experi- 
ences. The sages “ knew ” the High- 
est Reality which is beyond thought 
and speech. But when they tried to 
communicate their experience to 
others, each teacher selected words 
current in the society at the time. We 
of a latter time fail to sec the limi- 
tations of words. Often too, owing to 
our strong likes and dislikes, wc be- 
have like Virochana of the Chandogya 
Upanishad and pervert the meanings 
to suit our uncontrolled ways. To 
say that religion or the sages have 
created quarrels is thus an unjust ac- 
cusation. If we rise to philosophical 
heights ourselves, we shall find that 
they all tried to express the same 
Truth. 

In modern days Sri llamakrishim 
v -as one of the unique men who prac- 


tised the disciplines laid down by a 
number of cults. Throwing himself 
heart and soul into any practice he 
took up, he was able to realise the 
Truth through each of them. He saw 
that Rama could be realised as Kau- 
salya or Hanuman saw him, or 
Krishna as Radlia saw him, or Jesus 
as his disciples saw him. He also 
entered into the Nirvikalpa Samadhi. 
Enriched by these first-hand expe- 
riences, a true philosopher as he was, 
lie could teach, as no other, that all 
paths lead to the same Goal, which 
by itself is beyond all human speci- 
fications. God, according to him, is 
the only “ Entity ” not made impure 
by being spat out in the shape of 
words. All Divine Forms and even 
the Formless are valid experiences 
attainable by aspirants of different 
temperaments in accordance with the 
intensity and suitability of their prac- 
tice. All this is fully in keeping with 
Mandukya Karika position. We have 
only to add that the Highest Truth, 
if beyond these truths of religion and 
mysticism, is simultaneously beyond 
the scope of names and forms as well. 
It is, in this sense, Silence. 


GOOD AND BAD: HOW TO TRANSCEND THEM? 

BY SWAMI Y ATISW AR AN AND A 

IThcse am the notes of the class-talks given by the Swami to a group of spiritual 
aspirants at Wiesbaden, Germany, in December 1933. — The Editors.] 

J Devotee: Then wc arc not responsible 

Devotee: Why is it. that evil thoughts f° r our s * ns,? 
arise in the mind? Sri Ramakrishna: You must remember 

Sri Ramakrishna: In His world ve and that this is also Gods law that if you 
such a diversity. He ha.' made good men commit sin you must take the couse- 
and He has also made bad men. Some qucnce. If you take chillies do you not 
He gives good tendencies and others, bad foci the burning sensation* Mathur Babu, 
tendencies. during his youth, did many bad and impure 
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tilings, and therefore before the time of 
his death he suffered from many ailments. 
During the time of one's youth one can- 
not reap all the consequences of one’s im- 
pure deeds. 

Devotee: Sir, why lias He created evil 
men? 

Sri Ramakrishna: His will. His play. 
In His Maya we see both, good and evil. 
There is need for darkness too, so that 
the glory of the light shall manifest all 
the more. He has given 11s Inst, anger, 
greed, all these bad things. Bill why? 
So that He may make great men out of 
us. If one controls one’s senses, one be- 
comes great. And what cannot the man 
of sense-control achieve ! Through the 
Lord's grace he comes to have even 
Divine realization! The Lord has made 
all sorts of things, good and bad. There 
are good trees and poisonous trees. There 
are weeds too. Among animals also we 
find some arc good and some are bad, — 
the tiger, the lion, the snake and all 
these 1 

—From KathumriUi. 

In the answers given above to the 
questions of the devotee Sri 
Ramakrislma hints at the truth 
that it is not possible to find 
a satisfactory explanation for good 
and evil, so long as we remain 
on the phenomenal plain — the plain 
of gross and subtle manifestation. 
But it is possible to transcend them 
both, to go beyond both good and evil 
and beyond the whole domain of 
manifestation and reach Trutli as It 
is. No man who docs not lead a per- 
fectly pure life in body and in 
thought can even reach such a state. 
Without strict discipline and sense- 
control in every respect, the problem 
of good and evil and their why and 
wherefore can never be solved; and 
we just go on groping about in the 
dark, helpless, growing more and more 
bewildcreu by what life brings us. 
That is why Buddha never wished to 
give any metaphysical explanations 


about God etc., td his disciples. The 
impure mind can never grasp any 
Truth about the Divine, so it is use- 
less to tell impure minds the truth 
which they cannot grasp. Without 
previous purification all such discus- 
sions are useless and waste of time. 
Buddha said, “ When the house is 011 
fire, do you first inquire into the ori- 
gin of that fire or do you run and 
extinguish it first?” Our task is to 
get out of this whirlpool somehow or 
other, and not to go into deep meta- 
physical speculations about the Ulti- 
mate Truth and the reason of good 
and evil. Both arc there. So we 
have to face them, whether we know 
their reason or not, and the only way 
of facing them is to transcend both 
good and evil and reach a state where 
both arc not. Empty discussions 
about good and evil and why God 
created them are useless and lead 
nowhere. This Sri Ramakrislma lias 
shown again and again, and we should 
try to realize Truth, not to discuss 
problems belonging to the phenomenal 
plain or to raise wonderful philosophic 
structures which, after all, do not 
mean anything as they do not trans- 
form our lives. 

II 

There is a time when good and evil 
exist for the spiritual man, and there 
is a time when hath good and evil no 
longer exist in any form; but there 
can never be a time when good alone 
exists. You cannot just take one 
side of a pair of opposites and refuse 
to take the other also. So long as 
you try to do this, you will never find 
a satisfactory solution. 

To the extent we are pure, we feel 
peace. To the extent we are selfless, 
wc feel an expansion of the soul. To 
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the extent we arc truly dispassionate 
and non-gttached, we become free. 
To-day our task is to drive the good 
thought deep into the mind, so that 
the whole mind may become coloured 
by it. The whole difficulty for the 
beginner is to colour the whole mind 
with the Divine idea. 

Really speaking, it is the Divine 
in us that makes us pray. It is the 
first cause of our prayer and of our 
turning to It; Our true Self is 
eternally within us and we follow Tts 
promptings when we begin to pray 
sincerely and intensely. It is not that 
we choose to pray. And the Divine 
we pray to are we ourselves, ?.c., that 
which is the Self in us, not any of the 
Upadhis (the limitating adjuncts) — 
nothing that belongs to the body or 
the mind. 

There is such a thing &s evolution of 
matter, but there is no such thing ab- 
solutely as the evolution of the spirit. 
“ Of that, being which is ever unborn, 
birth is predicated by some: but it is 
impossible that the unborn and the 
immortal could ever partake of the 
mortal. The immortal does not be- 
come mortal t or vice versa; for in no 
way is it possible that a thing can 
le changed into something quite the 
opposite. ” (Oaudapada.) There is 
no such thing as evolution seen from 
tlie standpoint of the Self. Evolution 
belongs to the relative plain of Maya 
alone. I do not evolve into my own 
eternal Self. It is there all the time. 
It neither undergoes evolution nor 
involution. It imagines Itself to do 
this; but It never actually does. You 
are always the witness of your own 
actions and of your own mentation. 

Make the body finer, make the mind 
finer, make the heart, more non-attach- 
ed and pure. Practise strict, Unbroken 


continence in deed and in thought. 
Avoid all association with worldly- 
minded people, then you build up a 
better mental body which will be a 
great help to you in your spiritual 
struggle. Company, association, plays 
a great part. Never associate freely 
with persons of the other sex, even if 
they seem to be pure. . If you do, there 
will never be any progress for you, 
nor will you ever be able to eliminate 
and efface old impure impressions. 
Then everything just becomes a 
vicious circle and nothing more. So 
be constantly on your guard. 

III 

The body has to be made rhythmic, 
the mind has to be made rhythmic. 
The building up of a purer mind is 
the most difficult task in -spiritual 
life. Stress Brahmaeharva (conti- 
nence) constantly. Lead a perfectly 
pure life; avoid all association with 
the other sex; even in thought. Be 
very careful about your company, 
even about that of your own sex, 
because a person of your own sex who 
does not lead a pure life or mixes with' 
immoral people brings their subtle vib- 
rations also to you; and these always 
affect your mind. May be you are 
not vet sensitive enough to feel this, 
but. subconsciously they always do. 
Never believe you can progress if you 
are not on your guard. We need con- 
tinence in thought, word and deed to 
make this body and mind very subtle 
and sensitive instruments of the Self. 
We must make them cleaner and 
cleaner, so that they ran give better 
reflections of the Truth. Your whole 
nerve-current must change. It must 
be made to flow upward. Your body 
must change. Your mind must change. 
It is not an easy task at all. 
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Some may tell you that Brahma- 
charya (continence) is harmful to the 
body. All that ifc nonsense. The 
Western world has become so nervous 
through incontinence. Everywhere 
you come across these nervous wrecks, 
men and women, and they have not 
become so by leading too pure a life. 
In the case of a person who leads a 
perfectly pure life, the nerves become 
much stronger. If you lead a very 
chaste life, you build up an exception- 
ally strong body. The purer you be- 
come mentally, the purer you become 
physically also. To the extent we 
lead a purer life, that finds its expres- 
sion in the face too. You can always 
tell what kind of life a person is lead- 
ing by studying his face, once you 
have developed the capacity of read- 
ing it. Continence must be very 
much stressed. It removes all 
the base fibres from the face. Men- 
tally you feel perfectly fresh and 
elastic. Mentally you feel young if 
you arc continent. Here you see so 
many people who have a lewd look 
on their faces. Sometimes they hurt 
me when I pass them in the street. 
There is such a lot of sexual perver- 
sity in all these faces. You can tell 
at a distance. The person leading a 
pure life always has a look of straight- 
forwardness and simplicity, a great 
personal charm of a very special kind. 
Purity is the very root of all forms 
of spiritual life, and with the higher 
thought purity becomes easy. 

Mind tends to go to the plain of 
sex, and if you have the sex-impulse 
without being able to raise the centre 
of your consciousness effectively, you 
will never be able to resist it in the 
long run. That is why I am warning 
you so much about company. It will 
take time till you can efface all the 


old impure impressions, all the dirt 
and filth you have allowed to accu- 
mulate in the mind, and you will 
never be able to see the end of this 
cleaning process if you are not careful 
in the company you choose to keep. 
There must be no awakening of old 
memories through associating with 
people. Change the nerve-current at 
once, the moment you feel any sexual 
temptation, and do not allow your- 
self to be in the company of persons 
belonging to the other sex, no matter 
whether they be pure or not. This you 
will have to do for some time to come. 
It is difficult to erase old impure im- 
pressions, but it has to be done, if 
such impure impressions have been 
taken in through leading a careless 
life. 

The best way to disarm woman is 
by looking upon her as Mother, never 
by hating her. See Mother in her, 
hut salute her from a safe distance. 
Never rely on your own strength at 
present. It will fail you. Never 
allow old memories to come up and 
tempt you by meeting people who 
may rouse them in you. You cannot 
be careful enough in all this if you 
really want to progress. Be very dig- 
nified in your behaviour to women 
as well as men; and make all women 
understand once for all, that they will 
not be allowed to look upon you as 
a man, that you will not suffer them 
to approach you in any other light ex- 
cept in the light of a sexless spiritual 
entity. If you allow women to become 
free or familiar with you, your foot 
will slip sooner or later. You cannot 
take any risk so long as the old im- 
pressions in your mind are not com- 
pletely effaced. I have seen a good 
number of aspirants in India who 
came to grief through sheer careless- 
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ness on this point. There arc many 
who cannot appreciate the necessity 
of these prescriptions, but you can 
believe me. I have seen many people, 
many different types and characters, 
and I had to study them all very 
minutely if I wanted to help them. 

There are many who cannot grasp 
the necessity of sex-purity in spiritual 
life; but without sex-purity in its three 
aspects, thought, word and deed, there 
can be no spiritual life at all. All 
those who have been leading a really 
spiritual life know all this from their 
own experience. It is not just mere 
words. Avoid the other sex as much 
as possible for a long time to come. 
There arc many old impure impres- 
sions to erase in your mind. 

Never underrate the value of what 
I am telling you now. The beginner 
should never dare to give the enemy' 
a frontal attack, and during your 
Sadhana you will find what an 
amount of trouble these old impres- 
sions are going to create for you. 
So always be on your guard and do 
not rely on your own strength so long 
as traces of the old impure impres- 
sions are still left and so long as there 
are still sensual desires in you. 


IV 


•Sri Ramakrishna: On seeing the atti- 
tude of a child (in the devotee regarding 
women) the Divine Maya hides Herself 
from one’s path out of the sheer sense of 
shame. 


Devotee: Sir, why have you given up 
(lie world? The Scriptures speak of the 
householder’s life as the greatest.* 


Sri Riunakrishna : I do not know 
of what is good or what is bad. 


* Here Sri Ramakrishna just avoids 
giving an answer to the worldly-minded 
person for whom real instruction would 
have been valueless. 


whatever I lie Lord makes me do. I say 
whatever Ho makes me say. 

Devotee: If all people give up the 
world that would be going against the will 
of the Lord. 

Sri Ramakrishna: Why should all people 
give up, and again is it the Lord’s will that 
all should gel themselves merged in the 
enjoyment of Woman and Gold, and lead 
the lives of cats and dogs? Have you 
known what He wills and what He does 
not? You say, His will is to lead a family- 
life. When the wife dies, why don't you 
sec there also the will of the Lord? When 
you starve, when there is illness and 
poverty and faithlessness, why don't you 
see there too the will of the Lord? 

It is owing to Maya that you do not 
know the Lord’s will, and it is due to His 
Maya that the unreal appears to you to 
be real and the real unreal. The world 
is constantly changing. Now it is and 
then it ceases to be, but owing to Maya 
it appears to be real. It is owing to Maya 
that we believe ourselves to be the doers, 
and also that we have all thc&c: wife and 
children, father ami mother, house, pro- 
perly. etc. And in this Maya there is both 
Yulya and Avidya. Avidya makes one for- 
get God and ding t.o the world— Woman 
and Gold; while Yidya, which is devotion 
and holy company, lakes one Godward. 

He who through God’s grace goes beyond 
Maya looks upon both Yidya and Avidya 
with complete indifference. 

—From Kuthamrila. 

You find very many grown-up peo- 
ple who have a child mentality. 
They will never give up their play- 
things, all their human dolls. The 
more wc play, the more playthings 
we want. We want to go on playing 
eternally. Only very few children 
grow tired of playing and give their 
minds to something more serious. No 
doubt, there arc some very trouble- 
some children who stop their play and 
begin to cry. They give no rest to 
God and arc bound to get Him. 
There is such a nice parable of Sri 
Ramakrishnn illustrating the general 
attitude of man. 
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V 

Vishnu was once sitting in His 
heavenly abode with His consort. 
All of a sudden Laksluni saw that He 
was getting up in a great hurry. 
She said, “ What is the matter?” 
Vishnu replied, 11 Just wait a moment. 
I must at once go and look after a 
devotee of Mine who is in danger. I 
must protect him.” As a matter of 
fact, a devotee of Vishnu was to get 
a good thrashing from some enemies 
of his. After a short time, however, 
Vishnu returned. Laksluni asked 
Him, “What is the matter now? 
Why are you back so soon?” “ 0,” 
replied Vishnu, “I was not necessary 
at all. The devotee had already 
taken the Law into his own hands 
and given the enemies a good thrash- 
ing. So what w*as the use of My 
coming to his protection?” 

VI 

If we depend wholly on Him, lie 
comes to our aid, but if we do what 
we please, we come to grief. We can- 
not have two feet in two different 
boats. But real self-surrender is a 
very hard thing and cannot be attain- 
ed without great struggle and perse- 
verance. 

The inner voice becomes still, as 
soon as wc turn deaf ears to it. Many 
people talk of this ‘inner voice,’ but 
in most cases it is nothing more than 
their own higher moral sense. The 
voice of the Divine cannot be heard 
so easily as these people imagine. 

We cannot be expert divers all 
of a sudden. We must dive deep, but 
first w T e must train ourselves proper- 
ly. The diver docs not get the pre- 
cious pearl* if he does not even reach 
the bed of the oysters. 

First w'c must shake off this mental 
lethargy. We must so train the mind 


that, at least to some extent, w r e shall 
be able always to have the thought of 
the Divine. One current should con- 
stantly be flowing Godward, while in 
the other part of the mind bubbles 
may rise and try to create troubles. 
Always keep part of your mind en- 
gaged with the Divine. 

Wc should strictly avoid the com- 
pany of tlie evil-minded and all those 
who do not lead pure lives, whether 
they be of our own sex or of the other 
sex. AYc should seek the company of 
the good and holy. If I meet a man 
who leads an impure life or mixes 
with impure people it is as bad as 
if I were in the company of the other 
sex myself. 

VII 

You see, it is this. The mind that 
lias once become dirty and full of all 
sorts of filth cannot be cleansed with- 
out great and prolonged effort. If I 
take a match, and it slips out of my 
fingers and falls into a puddle, it gets 
wet. And once having got wet, it 
cannot be struck any more. So the 
first task is to make it dry again. 
Then it can be struck and will leap 
into a nice flame at once. Hence the 
question of company and of strict 
ethical culture and mental culture is 
of such great importance. How to 
dry the soiled mind, that is the point. 
Do not let us brood over the fact 
that wc have allowed it to get soiled 
and highly impure. Let us cleanse it. 
Let us do everything to make it pure, 
so that it will give clearer and clearer 
reflections of the truth. Brooding 
leads the aspirant just nowhere. 

The mind is soiled, has become 
dirty. There is no doubt about that. 
There is no doubt about our having 
led a careless, impulsive life. So, now, 
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the mind can no longer take on the 
colour of the Divine. Try to dye a 
dirty linen. It is impossible. First you 
must wash it, then dye it. Set fire to 
all your worldly desires and then 
cleanse the mind with the ashes that 
are formed. It must be some good 
chemical cleaning. The mind has be- 
come so dirty. Whose fault? 

Below the surface-layers, there is 
the true metal, and that metal, as 
such, can never be soiled. So there 
is the possibility of cleaning it. But 
it needs a lot of rubbing and scrub- 
bing. The electric wire has these sur- 
face-layers of silk, and they may be- 
come dirty, and even the metal may 
become dirty to a certain extent and 
thereby a non-conductor, but it can 
be cleaned. It is good to throw away 
the silk altogether, to burn it. In our 
case, in the case of the beginner, the 
1 silk ’ is only half-burnt. That is the 
whole trouble. We are not. fully sin- 
cere. Otherwise just one single gust 
of wind would sweep it all away. 

“ This heart of ours, which has 
been burnt by the five of the world, 
O Lord, do Thou revive it with the 


mantram that brings back life to the 
dead.” 

The Holy Name revives, as it were, 
the heart that has become dead by 
all the worldly dirt of our desires and 
inordinate affections which it has ac- 
cumulated. It brings new hopes in 
place of the old deceptive ones that 
arc lost and burnt. It brings love in 
place of the old impure affections that 
have become ashes and are gone for 
ever. It brings peace in place of the 
shadow of peace at which we thought 
to clutch now and then, but which 
always again slipped out of our 
fingers. In place of falsehood it brings 
truth. In place of uncertainty and 
desire it brings certainty and dis- 
passion, because there is no want in 
the Divine, and he who has realized 
it does not lack anything. 

Let us all struggle day and night 
to attain the purification of our mind 
and let us see that we do not accu- 
mulate any new dirt by our careless- 
ness. Let us strictly follow the ins- 
tructions we are given, for only then 
can the cleansing process be accom- 
plished and spiritual life become a 
reality. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Psychological Attitude of Early 
Buddhist Philosophy: By Anaqarika 
B. Gavinda, Published by the Patna 
Inivcrmly, Patna. Pages *71. Price Rs. 5. 

The book gives, in the first place, a 
review of the Four Noble Truths of 
Buddhism and then proceeds to show the 
lines along which the early Buddhist 
^riptures analyse the human consciousness. 

he author has tried to -how how in the 
Buddhist, study of man, there is an inter- 
wining of metaphysics and psychology, 
^ k° w both these are puisued not with a 
arren professional interest but with a view 


to their life-giving value. The Buddhist 
psychology would be of special interest to 
the modern mind as it offers a scheme of 
analysis of the human consciousness without 
positing any permanent and unchanging 
spiritual nucleus like the soul. In this 
respect Buddhism is in agreement with 
many of what are called the modem 
systems of scientific psychology, but it 
parts company with them in that it finds 
in human consciousness a layer of aware- 
ness called ‘ Bod hi ' which is higher than 
sensuous perception and rationality, the 
ordinary ways of acquiring knowledge. 
The concept of Bodhi corresponds to what 
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is called intuition in the groat mystical 
tradition of all religions. A study of a 
subject like this which is thus in agreement, 
with some of the dominant tendencies of 
both science and religion, will be of great 
interest to the modem mind, and the 
author's wealth of scholarship and know- 
ledge of comparative religion and philoso- 
phy have all the more added to the value 
of his presentation of this interesting 
theme. The many charts illustrating 
various planes of consciousness and their 
inter-relation and functioning are both 
ingenious and instructive. 

Medieval Jainism: By B. A. Sale tore. 
Published by Karnatak Publishing House , 
Bombay 2. Price Rs. o. Pages 4*0. 

This is a historical work dealing with the 
progress of Jainism in Southern and West- 
ern India, in the empires of Gangas, 
Kadambas, . Western Chalukyas, Hoysalas 
and the Vijayanagara Kings. That means 
kaleidoscopic sketch of the fortunes of 
a great faith over a long period ranging 
from the 2nd to the 16th century A.D. 
In dealing with this interesting subject, it 
is important to note that the author has 
specially concentrated his attention on the 
great influence exercised by it on contcm- 
pprary life in all its phases — literary, artis- 
tic, social and political. The author rightly * 
remarks that the vitality of a religious 
movement is to be measured not only by 
its philosophical and theological specula- 
tions, but by the wa}' in which it affects 
the political and cultural life around. He 
shows that in this respect the inllucnce of 
great Jain ascetics had led to the found- 
ing of powerful empires and directed the 
life and politics of great kings and states- 
men. It was dear to the hearts of the 
classes as well as the masses and enjoyed 
patronage of both . As a consequence 
Jainism, though exotic to the Deccan and 
South India, having migrated to these 
places after its decline in the North— its 
original home — , had a brilliant career in 
the land of its adaptation and played a 
dominant part in the political and cultural 
life of the people there. The book is 
scholarly, but is yet adapted to the needs 
of the general readers. It contains also 
five illustrations of considerable artistic 
value. 


The Hindu Philosophy of Conduct: Being 
class-lectures on the Bhagavadgita by the 
late M. Rangacharya, M.A., Rao Bahadur, 
Professor of Sanskrit and comparative 
Philology, Presidency College, Madras. 
Publisher'. G. A. Natcsan & Co., Publishers, 
George Town, Madras. Pages 483+20. 
Price Rs. 5. 

This is the third and the last volume of 
Mr. Rangacharya 's class-lectures on the 
Gita delivered under the auspices of the 
Sri Parthasarathy Buami Sabha several 
years ago. The whole series is complete 
in 87 lectures. The first 31 lectures cover- 
ing the first six chapters of the Gita were 
published during the author’s life-time 
under his own attention, and the book was 
welcomed by all competent to judge its 
merits. A couple of years ago the worthy 
son of the author gave to the public a 
second volume containing the lectures on 
the next Shatka of the Bhagavad Gita, 
which is now followed by the remaining 
portion. Although these two volumes 
were not fortunate to get the author's 
editorial care, we arc told by his son 
that they are “published almost exactly 
as they were delivered,” the liberty taken 
by the publishers being only a few 
verbal alterations, excision of some super- 
fluous repetitions and the insertion of the 
translation of certain verses which the 
author had not made separately. But they 
were embedded in his explanations. We 
have now thus a complete study of the 
Gita by one who was well known for his 
versatile genius, profound scholarship and 
integrity of character. 

The out-put of Gita literature has enor- 
mously increased in recent years; but few 
volumes of real worth are produced. It 
is satisfying to sec that even the trashy 
writings are an indication of the deep 
interest excited in the modem mind by 
this august scripture. To have a thorough 
and scholarly understanding of the Gita 
in the original a vast and profound know- 
ledge of the religious and philosophical 
literature of Sanskrit which supplies the 
atmosphere to the Gita is essential. A 
reliable exposition of the text in English 
is therefore the only help available for those 
whose knowledge of Sanskrit is not of the 
nature described. The recent English 
books on Gita, viz., Tilak’s Qitarahasya 
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(2 vols.) Sri Aurobindo’s Envoys on Oita 
(2 vols.) and Prof. Rangacharya’s class- 
lectures (3 vols.) are therefore indispensa- 
ble for those who want to take up a deep 
study of the Gita, and who do not possess 
a special scholarship in the religious lite- 
rature of Sanskrit. The above-mentioned 
three books very well form a library of 
Hindu Ethics, Devotion and philosophy to 
the modern reader. Of these Prof. 
Rangacharya’s volume may be recommend- 
ed to start with, because of its lucidity 
and freedom from any metaphysical basis 
or espousal of any special ethical theory. 


Although his treatment is tediously elabo- 
rate at places, having gone through them, 
one feels a definite gain not only for the 
luminous suggestions received in unlock- 
ing the treasure contained in the Gita, but 
also for the general enlightenment afforded 
on several religious and ethical questions. 
Since there is no attempt to criticise the 
views of the great Acharyas anywhere and 
his attitude towards them being one of pro- 
found reverence these lectures will prove 
dear to all whether they may be modem 
or traditional in outlook. Wc wish a wide 
circulation of these volumes. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


The Ramakri&hna Mission Vidyamandiru 

A Residential College at Belur 

Swami Madhavananda, Secretary Rarna- 
krishna Mission, writes:— 

The public are aware that in accordance 
with the scheme of Swami Vivekananda we 
are trying to start a Residential College 
for youngmen at Belur in the district of 
Howrah. Realising the need of imparting 
a knowledge of the morals and religion 
along with wholesome secular education, 
ihc great Swami was extremely eager to 
establish a Vidyamandiru at the Belur 
Math, the Headquarters of the Ramakrishuu 
Order. But his untimely exit from the? 
world prevented an early fulfilment of his 
desire. Following in his footsteps, the 
Ramakrishna Mission has been conducting 
uirious educational activities for nearly 
half a century, but up till now it has not 
been able to take up his scheme of the 
Vidyamandira. Swami ji desired that a 
University should grow at Belur Math, with 
religion as its pivot und combining Oriental 
with Occidental learning. It will require 
a huge expenditure of money as well as time 
to materialise this scheme in full. But 
we think the time 1ms come for starting, 
as the. first step to it, a Residential Collrge 
for the youngmen after the model of the 
ancient Gurukula, and gradually building 
it up. There arc a few High School ; ad 
a large number Primary’ Schools under the 
Mission. But the majority of the boys 
m our country have to enter into a vitiated 
atmosphere away from their homes, just 


when they attain their youth. If at this 
juncture of their life, they get the oppor- 
tunity of receiving a higher education 
amid congenial moral and spiritual envir- 
onment, then they may be expected to turn 
into decent citizens in future and devote 
themselves to the service of their country 
and religion. 

With this object in view we are trying 
for the present to establish at Belur a 
Residential I. A. College affiliated to the 
Calcutta University. Later on we should 
like to open industrial, agricultural and 
other sections in order to provide the stu- 
dents with a means of livelihood along with 
general education in arts and science. In 
the fulness of time the institution may 
develop into an independent University. 

We propose to start the Vidyamandira 
on a plot of land measuring about 13 acres 
to the west of tjie Belur Math. Some of 
this land has already been purchased, and 
the rest is being acquired for the College 
through the Government, the notification 
about which has recently been published. 
For the initial cost of the land and College 
building etc. we want at least Rs. 50,000 
immediately. Out of this Rs. 10,000 has 
been contributed by an American lady 
devotee of Swami Vivekananda, and 
some more has been donated or promised 
by a few friends in this country. With 
this small amount at our disposal we have 
ventured to make a beginning. 

We need not emphasise the necessity of 
an institution like this to our countrymen. 
As in fhe West, in this country also there 
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is no dearth of generous people who, feel- 
ing in their heart of hearts the utility of 
proper education for our youths, are ready 
to spend what they can in furtherance of 
this object. To them we specially appeal 
to help us in this new enterprise. We sin- 
cerely hope that with their assistance we 
shall be able to start a nucleus of this 
great scheme of Swamiji in the coming 
year. Contributions will be thankfully 
accepted and acknowledged by the 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, P.O. 
Belur Math, Dt. Howrah. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Scvashraina 
Silchar, 1938. 

This branch of the Ramakrishna Mission 
like its other branches is directing its acti- 
vities towards the amelioration of physical, 
intellectual and spiritual sides of man. 
During the period under review it held 100 
religious classes and discourses. During the 
birthday anniversaries of Holy Mother, Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivckanunda 
five public meetings were organised. The 
Sevashram runs 4 night schools which had 
117 students on the rolls during the year 
under report. The library attached to the 
Sevashrama contains 1040 books, 4 maga- 
zines and 4 newspapers. The Sevashrama 
conducts a students’ Home also, where 
eighteen boys were given accommodation. 
Nine lantern lectures were arranged during 
the year in the different parts of the Carhur 
District and Lushai and Cachar Hills. The 
Sevashrama maintains a weaving section 
also, where three looms were regularly at 
work during the year under report. The 
total receipts during the year were 
Rs. 3,171-7-0, including the balance of the 
previous year. The total expenditure was 
Rs. 2867-4-9, leaving a closing balance of 
Rs. 204-2-3. 

The Sevashrama immediately requires 
Rs. 4,500 to complete the main house and 
to erect a library building and a hall. 

The Vivekananda Society, Jamshedpur, 1938. 

This branch of the Mission is doing 
excellent work in the industrial town of 
Jamshedpur made famous by the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, Ltd. It tries to 
meet the eligious need of the people by 
holding three weekly religious classes in 
three different areas of the town. Besides, 
special meetings were arranged, devotional 


music and Jatra performances were held, 
which tried to instil spiritual ideas in the 
minds of the ordinary public^ Birthday 
anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna was also 
celebrated with due eclat* 

The society conducts two libraries. The 
number of books in the main library was 
1381. The number of books issued was 
3052. In the Free reading room of the 
library there were 5 daily papers, 2 weeklies 
and 10 monthly magazines. The other 
library had 31S books and issued 402 books 
during the year. 

The society runs four primary day 
schools and one night school. There were 
328 students in those schools at the end of 
the year. The total expenditure on the 
schools during the year was Rs. 3,799-7-0. 

The society also maintains a Students’ 
Home where 10 students were given accom- 
modation. 

The society as usual did the following 
social works: 

(1) Nursing patients in the Hospital 
when necessary . 

(2) Nursing patients at their houses. 

(3) Cremating the dead. 

(4) Occasional pecuniary help. 

(5) And other pliilunthrophic activities 
iu collaboration with the Welfare Depart- 
ment of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 

The total receipts during the? year under 
review including opening balance were 
Rs. 7,000-9-G and the? amount of expendi- 
ture was Its. 0 .222-8-!) having a » losing 
balance of Its. 778-0-9 only. 

The society urgently needs a building 
for the Hindi section of the schools and 
the rebuilding of the Night school. A 
separate block for the students’ Home anti 
more rooms for the Workers’ quarters are 
also pressing necessities. 

An Appeal for Famine Relief 
in Dlirafu Thana 

Nearly half of Kathiawar is affected with 
famine conditions this year. Dhraf» 
Thana which consists of thirty scattered 
villages on the borderline of Nawanagm. 
Porbandar and Gondal States is onc^of tu 
most affected areas in the Western Kathia- 
war Agency. People have been redwr< 
to a state of utter helplessness m 
maintaining their families and ca ^/’‘ 
Many cattle have died and those w uc i 
are living are very likely to die if no time y 
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help for their protection ia forthcoming. 
Many families have begun to show signs 
of half-starvation. Feeling the necessity 
of adopting relief measures in the Thana, 
the Agency authorities have invited co- 
operation of the Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Rajkot, for organising and conducting 
relief activities. The Ashrama authorities 
have, therefore, formed a local Advisory 
Committee with official and non-official 
members having the Political Agent, West- 
ern Kathiawar Agency as its patron. The 
Political Agent has also kindly given his 
personal note which has been reproduced 
below. 

The work of giving gratuitous relief in 
the form of distributing grains to the poor, 
old, decrepit and invalid persons has already 
been undertaken. Arrangements have also 
been made for giving tagavi Joans to the 
cultivators and steps are being taken for 
deepening old wells and sinking new ones. 

The committee has contemplated to take 
the following measures for which public 
help is badly needed : — 

Gratuitous relief on a larger scale; 

Opening of cheap grain shops; 

Distribution of clothes, blankets etc. in 
winter; 

Distribution of medicines and 

Opening of cattle camp. 

The Committee fools (he necessity of 
starting the above-mentioned relief acti- 
' i ( ies as soon as possible; so, it appeals to 
all benevolent persons and charitable Socie- 
ties to stretch their helping hands to this 
noble cause. All contributions will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged at 
any of the following addresses: — 

V President, Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Rajkot, Kathiawar; 

2. President, Ramakrishna Mission Ash- 
rama, Khar, Bombay 21; 

l Secretary, Famine Relief Committee, 
Dhrafa, Kathiawar. 

(Sd.) Swami Atmaswarupananda, 
President, 

Dhrafa Famine Relief Committee. 

The Dhrafa Thana area is one of the 


worst-hit areas in the whole of Kathiawar. 
It forms part of no big State, can draw 
on the resources of no wealthy administra- 
tion, contains no citizens of substance. 
The Ramakrishna Mission have already 
started work here at my urgent request 
and have already rendered invaluable aid. 
I earnestly commend this appeal for the 
relief of real distress. 

(Sd.) A. J. Hopkinson, 
Rajkot, Political Agent, 

9th Nov. ’39 Western Kathiawar Agency. 

Mayavati Charitable Dispensary 
and Hospital, 1938. 

The Mayavati Dispensary and Hospital, 
established in 1903, with modest equipment 
has since grown into a full-fledged dispen- 
sary, residential and otherwise. It is in 
charge of a monastic member qualified for 
the task. During the year under review 
an M.B. has also been appointed to in- 
crease the efficiency of the work. There 
is at present accommodation for 12 indoor 
patients. But such is the demand on the 
Hospital that for about six months of the 
year arrangements had to be made for 20 
patients. So, an extension of the building 
is urgently needed. This can be taken up 
early if public help is forthcoming. The 
Dispensary and Hospital have an up-to-date 
operation room and a small clinical labo- 
ratory. Thus it has boon endeavoured to 
bring as mucli of medical help as is possi- 
ble to these poor people of the mountain- 
ous region who are completely cut off from 
the amenities of civilised life. 

Total number of patients treated during 
the year at the out-door dispensary was 
15,426 of which 11,115 were new cases. In 
the Indoor Hospital the total number 
treated was 213. The total amount of 
receipt, during the year including opening 
balance and also an ear-marked sum of 
Rs. 1,16,000 for investment was 
Rs. 1,20^05-12-7. The amount of expendi- 
ture was Rs. 1,15,687-14-4, including 
the sum of Rs. 1,09,531-12-1 spent in pur- 
chasing G. P. Notes, leaving a closing 
balance of Rs. 5,117-14-3. 
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BRAHMACHARYA 

The verses abstracted below glorify absolute continence which has a religious and 
altruis tic background . 

ana 'ftnw^ginicnqaalnifiTntn: 

Win fnw: tjagaRRiWRaaR i 
ai?aain aitain: 

sreiwini naft a?ai ntewna: n ii 

mafift foqasraat ^WWaaft 
wleaqfwaawi&Ea^anFt i 
fonRrWWlfai^MWajlsnpnt 
gar agwwniwt cftaWifcr n *. n 

anawiwr: sifnaifiwwa: ; <fo|ni& wfawftaafc • 
aiwiStnwinfcaiiaiw wnfa^ aigfNarc an h X h 

aai anaalnifw na: q»qfn twai^ i 
a aw arfera) atar: at aw afaat an: ii * » 

q|?iw^tw 3i aw mmanfafoiwaw faxrfcr i 
nniganaiansfq ninWfawawifn ftnarofn « 'i h 

^ffwwrr: f5TifiRXiN« ftxa: 

aa«tgqai«a fnqafaqanswgaa: i 
mm xftaw fnqaaaPiw ag^ai- 
nnjjfcnm: * wafSrann: xqfatix: ii i n 

nta^xr a ftna a arftr»a a aigmg i 
wxfci awn: ana anaw aawiaai: n » h 

aaslsaftflawiat awrifts^ an: i 
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f frww i ge ifr qnfotfftPrt: i 
$«r?«Rrcw<f Ht% *rr. n * n 

ns«H$rfo aNn firfxr Prcigsn'tfn i 
3rjrr$ *ot f§: <w#«s«ra ^ in • it 


stf 3*13*1* i 

?*cr* *t*i«tita'WRt im n 


f***?«R?rctai | >r’r fajii slteranfs!*!'* i_ 
ftwitfpsnto *ra$ «ft: jpk& n U n 

siM^f *ffcrc?i q?5ilNisinT«rn. i ' 

WIRI^ *51*3 sfMfrfa f5't^ in x II 

ar^iPcT ?t 3R***ng9Rn: **Jj*raif***Tfaffai: i 
*: hr: fcf: srRRnmdf in* ii 


?fkra?R*i f3*i?**3 sitwif^M g<n: i 
?i safir ^fjRirasKH^Hi * *wi g<ft 

WRR PHI«OTR^H5TSI5lf*Ril*n fit*: II Vi II 


g$f ^ * *f*3t sR^ifoj; *bnftral*: sra* * *th i 
yq frWW t PlH^IXRRi TsftfarpilfiRfair II Xt II 


HJiHii i**OTjf*hg*RRft fomrai fa4 
5U**wf**l VTW «prm ftpR 3 *RRV. 

fW* ft*^5i***sr hri* *??i*% in'* ii 


Spirituality and sensuality — Yoga and Bhoga--are at antipodes to 
each other. Yoga entails the giving over of all fleshly cravings without 
the least regret. Bhoga, even a bit of it — momentary as it is-—, is not 
welcome to the spiritual aspirant even as a news. It is the very nature 
of lust that its road— almost insurmountable as it is— ruins one’s spi- 
ritual well-being. Those who are stricken and blinded by sexual love 
find it unbearable to submit to other bonds. (1) The pursuit o 
pleasure may be described as an ocean, of which sex-craving forms t »< 
eddies, masculine and feminine charm its pervading salinity, arrogant 
upsurgi nee of terrible passion excited by lust its heaving surface am 
the ever-haunting, virulent fire of mutual longing engendered by sepa 
ration of the beloved the subterranean conflagration. If man wan s 
to cross such a sea, true renunciation alone can form a safe bund or 
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him. (2). Matched with the happiness of utter renunciation embarced 
without the least pang, beauties brimming over with every charm and 
grace and celestial luxuries sprinkled with ambrosia are as trival as 
a particle of dust. (3). 

Beauty and ugliness are not two independent existences; it is 
fondness that paints beauty over objects. He or she is charmmg to a 
person who is his or her beloved. (4). The daylight of religious instruc- 
tion does not enter into the dark chamber of a deluded man’s heart, 
lie is just like a dry well grown over with jugles, and sheltering 
darkness for ages. Even when the sun is up in the sky the sex-obsessed 
see darkness everywhere. ^5). 

The madness of s^x-attraction deals a severe blow to one’s 
memory. It scorches one without any exposure to sun or fire; it 
cripples will-power; it is a hell into which one is flung without any- 
body’s curse; it is gloom inexpressible; it is a viper carrying incurable 
poison; it is unbearable inebriation; it is a terrihle fall that never 
touches the bottom. (0). No instruction, no rule, no politeness, no 
goodness — nothing is remembered by creatures when they are over- 
powered l>y it. (7). 

All, the mental fate of these thoughtless creatures who have no 
taste l'or the good path! Drunk with the wine of unchecked pleasure- 
seeking, they are only carried along the wrong path. (8). They are 
dragged into a despicable hell, bristling with unbearable eddies of 
misery, by their own senses which are panting for enjoyments of a 
trival order and which are in league with sinful inclinations. (9). For 
instance, those who are enslaved by their tongue and gorge themselves 
with viands at night cannot get sound sleep. How will they discharge 
*he noble duties of life, which alone could confer happiness here- 
after? (10). 

Those travellers moving along the path of worldly pleasures have 
thus in their hands the effects of their own good and bad deeds as the 
lood for the journey; but when the journey is finished, there is nothing 
left over to take them to a higher state. (11). But men of wisdom 
who possess an established character discriminate good from bad — 
they do not hanker after forbidden fruits because the delight they 
bestow are partly and hollow. (12). 

Brahmacharya — absolute chastity and spiritual discipline — is the 
one means of attaining Parabrahman or Supreme Divinity; those who 
practise it are worshipped by those whom men adore. Brahmacharya 
is the vitial support of character. (13). All glory to such heroic souls 
who harbour no fear whatever about birth and death, who are up in 
arms against those potent unspiritual forces of the world approaching 
to engulf them and who have completely subdued Kama (cupid) 
reigning supreme in the face of beauty. (14). 
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Into their ears the wedding music produced by Vina and flute 
accompanied by the dalliances of creeper-like damsels dancing sportively 
and the encouraging words of encircling friends will not enter, simply 
because no room is given for such an occasion; neither will the 
accusatory words “Ah my child!" etc., uttered by the bride at the time 
of deep sorrow and pain, — words helplessly choked at the throat and 
followed by tears. (15). Those pure souls shining in their meritorious 
deeds are anxious tp acquire excellent virtues. They never covet, 
riches or enjoyment, but engage themselves in spiritual discipline, 
Their main concern and delight is to subdue passions and banish 
lust. (16). 

They alone deserve our salutation — who having rejected like a straw 
the prospect of a wife anxious to join a newly wedded bridegroom, 
wondrous riches and succession of youthful enjoyments, girdle them- 
selves to save the life of others impelled by an onrush of mercy, and 
who lay down their own bodies in the most guileless dedication. (17). 

— Avadanakalpalala. 

(V trail 13 in HriHuchiwiIrn'r ) 


V ' ' ' 

SPIRITUAL REGENERATION OF INDIA 

BY SWAM1 VIVEKANANDA 

A beautiful large edifice, the glorious relic of hoary antiquity, has, 
out of neglect or disuse, fallen into a dilapidated condition ; accumula- 
tions of dirt and dust may be lying everywhere within it ; maybe some 
portions are tumbling down to the ground. What will you do to it ! 
Will you take in hand the necessary cleansing and repairs and thus 
restore the old. or will you pull the whole edifice down and seek to build 
another in its place, after a sordid modern plan whose, permanence has 
yet to be established? 

When a man has begun to be ashamed of his ancestors, the aid- 
has come. Here am I, one of the least of the Hindu race, yet proud of 
my race, proud of my ancestors. I am proud to call myself a Hindu. 
I am proud that I am one of your worthy servants. I am proud that 
I am a countryman of yours, you the descendants of the sages, you the 
descendants of the most glorious Riskis the world ever saw. Therefore 
have faith in yourselves, be proud of your ancestors instead of being 
ashamed of them. And do not imitate; do not imitate ! Whenever 
you are under the thumb of others, you lose your own independence. 
If you i. re working, even in spiritual things, at the dictation of others, 
slowly you lose all faculty even of thought. Bring out through your 
own exertion what you have, but do not imitate. Yet take what m 
good from others. 
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If a man goes towards what is false, it is because he cannot get 
what is true. Do this, and let him compare. You give him the truth and 
there your work is done. Let him compare in his own mind with what 
he has already in him;and, mark my words, if you have really given 
him the truth, the false must vanish, light must dispel darkness and 
truth will bring the good out. This is the way you want, to reform the 
country spiritually; this is the way, and not fighting, not even telling 
people that what they are doing is bad. Put the good before them, see 
how eagerly they take it, see how the Divine that never dies, that is 
always living in the human, comes up awakened and stretches out its 
hands for all that is good, and all that is glorious. 

I grant that w,c have to take a great many tilings from other 
nations, that we have to learn many lessons from outside; but / am 
sorry to say that most of our modern reform-movements have been in- 
considerate imitations of Western means and methods of work, and 
that surely will not do for India. That there are evils in our society 
even a child can see, and in what society arc there not evils ? Denun- 
ciation is not at all the way to do good. As I look back upon the history 
of my country, / do not find in the whole world another country which 
has done quite so much for the improvement of the human mind. 
Therefore I have no word of condemnation for my nation. I tell them 
“ You have done well ; only try to do better." Great things have been 
done in the past in this land, and there is both time and room for 
greater things to be done yet. I only ask you to work to realise more 
and more the Vedanlic ideal of the solidarity of man and liis inborn 
divine nature. 

Talking is not religion; parrots may talk, machines may talk. But 
show me the life of renunciation, of spirituality, of all-suffering, of love 
infinite. This kind of. life indicates a spiritual man. This is one of our 
greatest duties, and you will find that the more you work to help others, 
Ihe more you help yourselves. The one vilal duty incumbent on you 
if you really love your religion, if you really love your country, is that 
you must struggle hard to be up and doing, wjlh this one great idea of 
bringing out the treasures from your closed books, and deliver them 
over to their rightful heirs. Aye, for ages together we have been satu- 
rated with awful jealousy; we arc always getting jealous of each other. 
Why has this man a little precedence, and not 1 / Even in the xcorship 
of God wc want precedence, to such a state of slavery have we come. 
This is to be avoided. 

May He- who is the Creator the Preserver and the Protector of our 
race, the God of our forefathers, whether called by the name of Vishnu, 
or Shiva, or Shakti, or Ganapati, whether He is worshipped as Saguna 
or Nirguna, whether He is worshipped as Personal or Impersonal, 
niay He whom our forefathers knew and addressed by the 
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words " That u\hich exists is one; sages call Him by various names ” — 
may He enter into us with His mighty love, may He shower His 
blessings on us, may He make us understand each other, may He make \ 
us work for each other with real love, with intense love for truth, and 
may not the least desire for our own personal fame, our own personal 
prestige, our ou\n personal advantage, enter into this great work of the 
spiritual regeneration of India! ( — Selections). 


THE NATIONAL IDEAL 


I 

A glance at the history of the world 
reveals that there has been mingling of 
races and people all through the ages 
rendering impossible the creation of 
perpetual barriers between the various 
divisions of humanity. If modern 
science lias demonstrated anything so 
beneficially, if the closeness which 
mankind enjoys as a result of the 
entrance of steam and electricity into 
mechanical motion has emphasised 
anything, it is that the world may be 
united into a single group. But inter- 
nationalism, liberalism and other high- 
sounding words have not. yet. received 
any practical content. Perhaps tin* 
world is yet unripe for a universal 
outlook, and therefore nationalism has 
to be recognised as a necessary evil 
at this stage of human development. 
For, unless a vigorous nationalism 
supports the aspirations of a people, 
stability for society and government 
cannot be achieved. Moreover, when 
vigorous, aggressive nationalism is the 
order of the day, if a particular nation 
fails, on whatever account it might 
be, to evolve a strong national spirit, 
its very existence becomes precarious. 

Thcr< ore nationalism as an ideal is 
a convenience which is not prejudicial 
to a liberal outlook, if it is not deli- 
berately abused. As patriotism, which 


is the active expression of this same 
spirit, is nothing but a readiness to en- 
gage oneself in the welfare of a parti- 
cular country and not the w'hole 
humanity, so nationalism too is some- 
thing like a half-way house between 
tribalism and liberalism of the broad- 
est kind. It. is not necessary that, 
such a sentiment, should necessarily 
be contradictory to a broader outlook, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
behaviour of the nations of the world 
today makes such a claim incredible. 
We shall try to show in this number 
that the genuine Indian solution of 
the problem will go a good way in 
clearing up this dilliculty. It will be 
evident, as we proceed, that the con- 
ception of a nat ional ideal which India 
has evolved has not only power enough 
to vitalise her social being but also 
to contribute to the future develop- 
ment of a world ideal without any 
prejudice to the constituent groups. 

II 

Kurope witnessed the dim begin- 
nings of nationalism at the dissolution 
of the semi-barbarous empire of 
Charlemagne. But the sentiment 
crystallised into recognisable form 
only towards the nineteenth centuiy 
and onwards, when history became 
fervidly active through politics, ani 
the need for arousing the group con- 
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sciousness either for prosecuting ag- 
gressive foreign policy or for promot- 
ing internal welfare by building a more 
compact, frictionless administrative 
system became an imperative need. 
But even now it is impossible to define 
precisely what nationalism is or what 
a nation practically means, though 
we take an accumulation of people 
who think they should be designated 
as one people to lie a nation. For 
example, Italy did not think that it 
was one people until long after the 
Italian unity was an accomplished 
fact. It is difficult to say to what 
measure Scotsmen would agree when 
we subsume them under a Britidi 
nationality. Evidently, community 
of language or race does not make up 
a nation. If a common literature i* ac- 
cepted as the criterion, we see no rea- 
son why the United State* of America 
and Great Britain or Argentine Re- 
public and Spain should stand as sepa- 
rate nations. Even religion in the 
conventional smse does not make up 
a nation; England has score* of it 
and India, a clear half-dozen. 

The truth is forcefully pointed out 
by Mr. H. G. Wells when he says: 
“All men are by nature partisans and 
patriots, but the national tribalism 
of men in the nineteenth century was 
unnaturally exaggerated: it was fret- 
ted and over-stimulated and inflamed 
ami forced into the nationalist, mould. 
Nationalism was taught in schools, 
emphasised by newspapers, practised 
and mocked and sung into men. It 
became a monstrous cant which dark- 
ened all human affairs It greatly 

helped diplomatists to carry on their 
game of Great Powers, to carry poli- 
tics in that form to the doubting 
general intelligence.” When national 
self-realisation is put forward as the 


only objective of politics, the State 
could no more tolerate any other organ 
of action or expression against it; in 
fact the State then comes to be regard- 
ed as the ultimate moral being. Infinite 
economic expansion becomes its 
motive power; the political destiny 
then becomes wedded to imperialistic 
aspirations, to the utter disregard of 
spiritual values. Exploitation, ex- 
pansion, war and conquest become the 
links in the chain of * national 
progress.’ 

Ill 

When nationalism of the above 
type, with its cruel and costly prog- 
ramme, has ascendencc in most of the 
countries, whate ver its external garb 
might b*\ a nation like India lagging 
behind in effecting an inner unity — 
not nn account of a truly universal 
and philosophical outlook gained by 
the individuals, but because of strong 
disintegrating causes — is sure to be 
reduced to weaker and weaker posi- 
tion. It is imperative that India, 
too, has to weld herself into a strong 
united nation to march abreast of 
other countries. For the last several 
decodes this has been engaging the 
attention of us as a people, with ap- 
preciable amount of success. 

Naturally the question may arise 
here: Does India also require natio- 
nalism 4 in order that it should behave 
collectively as if its needs, desires and 
vanities were beyond comparison, 
more important than the general wel- 
fare of humanity’? There will not be 
any room left for such a doubt when 
we study the ideal which India has 
been developing towards self-realisa- 
tion for millenniums. But if anyone is 
enthusiastic to see Indian nationalism 
made a replica of the Western models. 
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it will be an impossiblity to herself 
and a sad loss to the world. " 

What is the national ideal for India 
which is not a contagion but an inter- 
nal growth? Looking to the past, we 
will have to admit frankly that India 
never had so much of a community of 
will as she had a community of obe- 
dience, even in her palmiest days, 
directed to the sacerdotal ideals or 
a royal head at the top of a loosely 
built administrative system. But 
there has been throughout the history 
of this subcontinent the seed of a spi- 
ritual unity, which knit together not 
only people within her boundaries but 
even attracted foreigners hovering 
beyond her boundary into this unity, 
and which still has immense pontency 
to weld the whole world into a spiri- 
tual whole. If this particular force 
has not been dynamic or fruitful in 
regenerating her own political and 
economic condition, it is only because 
no effort has been made to bring the 
high i leal among the common masses 
through proper education. Therefore 
we were warned by one of the greatest 
sons of the land forty years ago to 
flood the whole land with spiritual 
ideas before social and political ideas 
take root. Our tardiness to achieve it 
has made the political and social up- 
lift such uphill work today. 

IV 

No nation can rise without enthu- 
siastically coming under a great and 
powerful ideal. That ideal for India 
is her spirituality and philosophy. 
It is a fact of history and psycho- 
logy that those who train themselves 
to live r i the least and control them- 
selves well will in the long run score 
victory. Those who run after luxury, 
however vigorous they may appear 


for the present, will have to degene- 
rate, decay and disappear. Babylon 
and Egypt, Greece and Rome, have 
given us lessons in this truth; while 
China and India linger on with a 
cultural background of scores of cen- 
turies to illustrate the contrary. 
What the world requires is a har- 
mony and not a promiscuous amalga- 
mation, or a residual unity attained 
by the elimination of the weak. That 
would lead only to brutality and self- 
annihilation. Nor is it a law that 
all people should enter the race for 
l ho same cup — cither commercial pri- 
macy or political aggression. So the 
patient, long-sulfering Hindu race 
ordered its society on the basis of 
spirituality long ago. While other 
nations look for a utopian golden age 
ahead, the Indian, the real child of the 
Bhuratavarsha, has a picture of a 
Uamarajyo or Kntnywja in his mind 
to which he wishes to got back things 
every day. 

India is fated by Divine Providence 
to play the spiritual note in the har- 
mony of nations. In spite of the 
onslaught of materialism India lives 
still, because she holds on to God 
and to the treasure-house of religion 
and spirituality. Religion alone can, 
therefore, form the bed-rock, founda- 
tion, backbone and life-centre of 
Indian national life. If the vitality 
of India as a nation is at a low ebb 
today , it is more because of the sense- 
less imitation of sonic of the degene- 
rate models of Western thought and 
activity than the inherent defects of 
the social life here. It is no wonder 
we fail in our activities when we neg- 
lect our part and discard our indivi- 
duality — which does not consist in 
our national dress or food alone but 
many mai^r times more in the mental 
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make up. We are then put to shame 
in the comity of nations. It is because 
the Indian mind is derailed from this 
particular groove that India finds it 
hard to hold her own. Is it possible to 
succeed if we are to wipe off the old 
program me Hint has been (lied for 
long long ages and that has sunk 
into the core of our being, and write 
over the national mind a new pro- 
gramme? With what shall we replace 
the vitality India lias concentrated in 
religion? No amount of political or 
social manipulations can remedy the 
evils of life unless they are vitalised 
by spiritual force. The evils of 
materialism cannot be neutralised by 
materialism. When armies at tempt 
to conquer armies tluy only make 
brutes of men. »Su spirituality alone 
can conquer and destroy the evils of 
the world. 

V 

When it is as-emd that religion 
ami spirituality alone are to be made 
the fulcrum of human uplift and our 
nation’s ideal, a very clear definition 
of what is meant by such terms is 
•eqtiircd. In plain words, we are to 
understand by the-c much misu*: d 
and misunderstood words the univer- 
sal religion of head ami heart--tlic 
life-bestowing principles. They have 
nothing tu do with the siipcMition? 
which we have been hugging for 
several centuries. We have to keenly 
discriminate them and eliminate them 
without any regret. It is hard to find 
better expressions to convey this than 
"’bat has been employed by Swami 
Vivckanandn: “ I would rather sec 
every one of you rank atheists than 
superstitious fools, for the atheist is 
alive and you can make something 
°ut of him. But if superstition enters, 
the brain is gone, the braia is soften- 
13 


ing, degradation has seized upon the 

life Brave, bold men — these are 

what we want. What we want is 
vigour in the blood, strength in the 
nerves, iron muscles and nerves of 
steel, not softening namby-pamby 

ideas There is no mystery in 

religion Mystcry-mongering and 

superstition are always sign:* of weak- 
ness, degradation and dcalh. . . .Every 
principle of religion is safe, and the 
sooner these black spot* are purged 
away, the better the principle will 
shine, the more gloriously.” 

Where are we to search for these 
om ini present, universal virtues which 
are so .successfully made a mockery 
of by eplu moral local customs and 
prejudices which men have enthroned 
in their august place? We have to 
find them in the strong divine words 
of the Scripture, the Tpanisluids. In 
these age-old rocks arc embedded pure 
gold that could be minted into coinage 
that can gain currency for all time 
and in all countries and purchase the 
highest spiritual value*. Of course 
it docs not m an that philologists and 
antiquarians who delve into them or 
traditionalist* who repeat the succes- 
sive syllables are going to regenerate 
India nr illumine humanity. Those 
few grand and animating spiritual 
truths buried under the debris of the 
past, when they are brought to light, 
emphasised in the proper way and 
sent into the life current of humanity, 
are sure to have revolutionising in- 
fluence for good. That is no easy task 
and no great end is cheaply got. Let 
us note a couple or two of these an- 
cient truths. 

VI 

First in order conies the truth dis- 
covered and emphasised in the Vedas: 
“ Existence is one: Conceptions of It 
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are various and multifarious.” This 
is in harmony with the spirit and as- 
pirations of modern scientific investi- 
gation and valuation. Moreover this 
and this alone can supply the back- 
ground for social, national and inter- 
national morality, and toleration and 
sympathy, the very life of universal 
harmony. This alone can solve the 
discord and differences in the realms 
of social and religious activities. The 
most fruitful idea of Ishtam, or one’s 
own ideal and method in religious 
worship, is the direct outcome of this 
truth; and when this tenet is actively 
practised, Islam, Christianity or any 
other religion of India cannot be a 
stumbling block to India’s unity. The 
Hindu can perfectly be sure that 
adherents of other religions also wor- 
ship the same God under different 
conceptions, and when they too are 
led to sympathise with the Hindu 
attitude through active love, religion 
will cease to be a dividing factor. 

Institutions, societies and organiza- 
tions are useless unless the elements 
of love, sympathy and care for all 
enter into human relations as active 
factors. An idea of spiritual oneness 
alone can inspire these qualities. Re- 
generation of humanity is entirely 
dependent upon the practical appli- 
cation and effective operation of the 
implications of this spiritual oneness. 
If socialistic and liberal ideas have 
a wide appeal, it is only because they 
have a tinge of unity, though distorted 
and imperfect it be. But why should 
we drink ditch water when the peren- 
nial stream ceaselessly flow under 
our very eyes? The evolution of 
India’s spiritual culture is only a 
repeated emphasis on this central 
theme of unity in massive language 
with tremendous power. 


The next idea which the world owes 
to the Upanishads is that this spiri- 
tual Unity is a matter of direct reali- 
sation, because man at core is in 
identity with It. This conception of 
the Atman is the grandest fact em- 
phasised by religion in India. No 
other conception of man could ap- 
prise us of the grand truth that we are 
in immediate connection with an 
infinite mine of power, purity, know- 
ledge and blessing which awaits only 
to be elicited. We have only to feel 
intensely, actively, sincerely and in 
a practical way, and we are at once 
made noble and strong. This spiri- 
tual solidarity of man is a constant 
fact, and the blackest Negro and 
the vilest outcast require only proper 
stimulation to bring to play all tlio-o 
excellences hurried in them. The 
sameness and omnipresence of tin* 
Atman is the talisman to inspire, ele- 
vate and unite India— nay the whole 
world. Other materialistic concep- 
tions, however scientific nr logical 
they may appear to superficial mimk 
can never inspire that faith in 
oneself and in the Divine, the 
highest good. Our children can he 
taught to become strong mentally, spi- 
ritually and even physically, and 
given the power to stand on their own 
legs boldly, all-conquering and all- 
suffering, as soon as this idea of the 
glory of the Soul is brought home to 
them. Fire and enthusiasm arc sure 
to come to the blood by this under- 
standing. The Hindu alone as a 
nation has that special aptitude to 
sec things from an introspective view- 
point, from the subjective relation. 
That is why he can be calm in the 
face of misery, strong at the hour 
of trial, ready to sacrifice and re- 
nounce. 
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VII 

There arc again ideas such as the 
eternal march of beings, the law of 
Karina, the notion of freedom as 
against the idea of salvation, the doc- 
trine of Power, theories of moral 
life according to conditions and 
stations of life in society which 
are necessary and satisfying even 
today as they were long, long 
ago, and which centre round the 
main theme of Reality, supplying a 
unitary ideal for the introspective 
nation. The ideal described above is 
certainly not assimilated and practised 
widely in our own country. But un- 
less they are clearly understood and 
firmly believed in, no one can have 
faith in his own capacities and possi- 
bilities. The whole nation is to be 
leavened with this spiritual leaven; 
the destiny of the nation can then be 
gloriously worked out through the 
new consciousness of strength awaken- 
ed by this knowledge. 


The eternal religion is one; that is 
the perception of the Divine within. 
Of all the ideas in the world, this alone 
can give an infinite, ennobling and 
expansive view of man, and based 
upon it, thought and conduct can re- 
ceive value, meaning and driving 
force. The national idea for India has 
been built upon this; because the in- 
dividual is glorified and invested with 
infinite power and wisdom to expand 
through love and co-operation into 
successive ideals of nation, country, 
humanity and the whole of existence. 
Until the very final step of expansion 
is achieved he is no more free; and 
individual freedom becomes condition- 
ed upon universal love learnt in the 
school of love for one’s own country. 
Such a conception of nationalism has 
none of the evils which the western 
conception of totalitarianism or any 
other type of nationalism brings in its 
train. 


TEACHINGS OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

BY A DEVOTEE 

IThc? birthday annivorxuv of the Holy Mother falls on the 1st of January 1940. 
The following article, which forms a section from a forthcoming book on the Holy 
Mother, strings together some of her essential teachings. — The Editors.] 


lx her teachings the Holy Mother 
pre-supposed all the important doc- 
trines of the Vedanta, but she never 
entered into the subtleties of meta- 
physics or the theoretical exposition 
°f any particular philosophical doc- 
trine. She admitted that in the full- 
ness of one’s spiritual evolution one 
reached a state in^whieh all manifest- 
ed phenomena waB realised as illusory 
and even the idea of God was trans- 
cended. 11 In course of time,” she once 


said, “ one docs not fed even the exis- 
tence of God. After attaining wisdom 
one sees that Gods and Deities are all 
Maya. Everything comes into exis- 
tence in time and also disappears in 

time God and such things really 

disappear.” 

While thus admitting the truth of 
the non-dualistic goal, she never com- 
promised on the absolute supremacy 
of the path of devotion in all spiritual 
striving. Thus when a disciple once 
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spoke to her complacently about the 
ultimate unreality of God, creation 
and the rest, she said in reply, 
“ Narendra once said to me, 4 Mother, 
the knowledge that explains away the 
lotus feet of the Guru is nothing but 
ignorance. What is the validity of 
knowledge if it proves that the Guru 
is naught?’ Give up this dry discus- 
sion, this hodge-podge of philosophy. 
Who 1ms been able to know God by 
reasoning? Even sages like iSuka, 
Vyasn and Siva are at most like big 
ants trying to cany away a few 
grains of sugar from a large heap.” 

Thus the path of devotion formed 
the principal subject of her teaching. 
She always impressed on aspirants the 
need of looking upon God as ones 
1 own ’ and of surrendering oneself un- 
conditionally to Him. For spiritual 
illumination ultimately depended on 
His grace alone, and all spiritual prac- 
tices, which men generally performed 
for attaining Him. were at best contri- 
butory factors, being helpful only in 
the purification of the mind. For this 
reason she often spoke of God as pos- 
sessing the nature of a child. A child 
might not give a thing to a person 
even though he a<ks for it a hundred 
times, whereas it might give it away 
to another at the very first request. 
In the same way the grace of God 
was not conditioned by anything. 

She did not, however, mean thereby 
to minimise the importance of self- 
effort. “ Everything, no doubt, hap- 
pened only by the will of God ” she 
used to say, “ yet man must work, be- 
cause God expresses His will through 
the actions of man. Again all the 
facility that one gets in life are 
determined by one’s past actions, and 
besides one could cancel one's past 
actions by one’s present actions.” 


What she sought to impress on devo- 
tees was that they should neither 
over-estimate nor under-estimate the 
value of spiritual practices. It was 
wrong if one thought that just as 
goods can be purchased from the 
market for a price, God could be at- 
tained by the power of one’s spiritual 
practices like Japa and meditation. 
For ultimately it was the result of 
divine grace alone. If, however, there 
was any condition in grace, it was 
pure devotion. So she said, “ Neither 
Mantra nor scripture is of any avail. 
Pure loving devotion alone obtains 
everything.” 

Hut t his kind of devotion, according 
to her, was (he most difficult of all 
lliings to attain; for it could not be 
bad so long as there was the slightest, 
trace of worldly desire in the mind. 
Only Iswarakotis (the ever-free) 
possessed it in abundance, and others 
attained to it to the extent they freed 
themselves from all worldly desires. 
For this reason, she once said that 
God might give salvation to any one, 
but lie seldom confer red devotion on 
men. 

The use n.‘ ‘•■piraual practices, ac- 
cording to her, i -wedded in giving this 
purity of mind -n necessary for the 
dawn of devotion. They cut asunder 
the ties of past Ivanna and helped to 
subdue the power of the senses. As 
the wind scattered the clouds, the 
Name of God destroyed worldkncss. 
And, again, jiM. as by handling 
flowera or pieces of sandalwood one’s 
palms got the fragrance of those 
objects, so divine contemplation 
helped one to mould one’s mind in 
His image. 

Hence while maintaining the im- 
portance of grace she always insisted 
on the? value of spiritual practice 
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regularly and patiently undergone. 
“ Don’t relax practice,” she used to 
say, “ because you do not get His 
vision. Does an angler catch a big 
carp everyday the moment he sits 
with the rod. He has to wait and 
wait and many a time lie is dis- 
appointed.” 

She seemed to have attached special 
importance to spiritual experiences 
that came as a result of strenuous 
practice. “ God realisation,” she said, 
“ can be had at any time by the grace 
of God, but there is a difference be- 
tween it and what comes in the full- 
ness of time, as between mangoes that 
ripen in the proper season and those 
that ripen in the month of Jaishfha. 
The latter are not very sweet.” She 
also insisted that the normal course 
of spiritual progress was gradual. 
Perhaps one practised Japa and aus- 
terities in one life; in the next life 
one’s spiritual mood increased there- 
by and, in the life following, still 
more and so on. 

Among spiritual disciplines, she 
stressed most on the importance of 
Japa. According to her. initiation 
with the Mantra puriffed the body. 
God, she said, had given the fingers 
in order that they may be blessed by 
making Japa with them. An athlete 
was in the habit of carrying a calf in 
his arms from its very birth. He did 
it every day and as a consequence he 
gradually developed the strength 
necessary to carry it: without effort 
even after it had become a full-grown 
animal. Just like that, she u-ed to say, 
was the nature of spiritual progress 
°ne made, gradually and unobserved, 
through the practice of Japa. By 
continuously making Japa thousands 
0 times, one’s mind automatically 
4i 


got steadied and absorbed in medi- 
tation. When a pure mind made 
Japa, the holy word bubbled itself up 
spontaneously from within without 
any effort on one’s part to repeat it. 
One who reached this state attained 
success in Japa. 

Along with the practice of Japa 
and meditation, she advocated the 
importance of spiritual aspirants en- 
gaging themselves in healthy altruis- 
tic works. For men ordinarily could 
not do spiritual practices for all the 
twenty-four hours of the day, and 
work performed with a spiritual 
motive was therefore the best thing to 
fiill up the gap. Without that there was 
even positive danger; for an idle mind 
was proverbially the devil’s work- 
shn] So she favoured the type of 
altruistic activities undertaken by the 
monks of the Ramakrishna Order. 

She always advised spiritual aspi- 
rants to be patient in times of diffi- 
culties and troubles. For misery, she 
said, is the symbol of God’s compas- 
sion. In place of getting worried, an 
.aspirant should pray to the Divine 
with tears in his eyes when he wanted 
illnminat : on or found himself faced 
with doubts and difficulties. Whether 
householder or Sannyasin, she im- 
proved on all aspirants the need of 
being continent — if they were really 
serious about spiritual life. For to 
have non-attachment for the body and 
its pleasures was the aine-qua-non of 
spiritual life. Today the human body 
is, tomorrow it is not; and even its 
short span of life is beset with pain 
and misery. Discriminating thus, 
one should cultivate the spirit of dis- 
passion and renunciation, and then the 
true love of God would dawn in one’s 
mind. She put all her ideas on spi- 
ritual life in a clinching form when 
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she said, “ He who is able to renounce 
all for His sake is a living God. Even 
the injunctions of destiny are cancel- 
led if one took refuge in God. Destiny 
strikes off with her own hand 
what she has written about such a 


person. What does one obtain by 
realising God! Does he develop two 
horns? No. He gains discrimination 
between the real and the unreal, gets 
spiritual consciousness, and goes be- 
yond life and death. ,, 


OUR PSYCHIC CULTURE 

BY Dr. B. BHATTA CHARYYA, M.A., Ph.D. 

[Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, (ho Director of Oriental Institute, Baroda, is a well-known 
authority on Tantricism. TIo has diwovrrod, published and interpreted valuable works 
belonging to this school and earned the gratitude of the scholar world. In the following 
paragraphs he maintains that this aspect of Hinduism has conserved important psychic 
values widely and faithfully pursued in p;H centuries.— The Editors. I 


Broadly speaking, there arc two kinds 
of culture, one material and the other 
psychic. One relates to the develop- 
ment of our material resources, while 
the other concerns itself with the 
development of the psychic resources. 
Just as there are exercises for tlu* 
body, so there arc psychic exercises 
for the mind. The present article 
deals with this latter subject. 

India undoubtedly is just the 
country which is most suitable for the 
cultivation of those systems that 
conduce to the psychic development 
of man. 

India is the only country which 
never believed in onc-sidcd material 
development leaving aside the psychic 
sphere of human life. Never in the his- 
tory of India we find material culture 
predominating over the psychic. Kings 
and ministers arc extolled because of 
their strict adherence to Dharma. A 
king’s life is supposed to be an eternal 
sacrifice on the altar of Dharma. The 
social and political laws arc based on 
Dharma, and are a part and parcel 
of the Dharma Shastra. 

India is the country which gave 
birth to the three great religious sys- 


tems of the world, namely, Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Jainism. This is the 
country in which the Hindus alone 
developed the six systems of philo- 
sophy. along with a host of others 
belonging to Buddhism and Jainism. 

Numberless temples and monasteries 
beautify this glorious land of our fore- 
fathers. and render the atmosphere 
holy. Every one in tins country is 
aware of the great principles of sin 
and merit, and the population almost 
universally believes in a world beyond 
death. 

Under these and many other favour- 
able circumstances, this country was 
long considered to be the best place 
where a system of psychic culture 
could be developed. In the most an- 
cient literature we meet with descrip- 
tions of saints and hermits leading 
a life solely devoted to meditation, 
penance and austerities for the 
development of what may be called 
soul-force. Persons belonging to the 
Fourth Order of Sannyasins devoted 
their life to the realisation of the 
eternal Brahman. Monks in Buddhism 
and Jainism are even now to be found 
who have renounced the world in 
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order to reach a world which is be- 
yond human vision, and practising all 
kinds of rigorous austerities. 

The ancient seers could discover 
early that in the world of matter and 
spirit, the hitter always predominated 
over the former, and therefore re- 
quired much greater attention than 
is realised in modern days. They 
always advocated that it is of the 
utmost advantage to mankind that it 
should develop its psychic resources 
as much as the material. 

It- was universally believed that 
whatever was possible by developing 
the material resources, the very same 
thing was attainable by developing 
the resources of the mind. If we can 
transmit a telegram over the wires, the 
Yogin is able to communicate the 
same through thought power. If we 
can visualise a distant scene by tele- 
vision, the Yogin is able to show the 
same by his psychic power. 

At least, that has been the general 
belief not only amongst the general 
public but also amongst scholars and 
authors of the huge mass of literature 
collectively known as the Tantras 
which advocate innumerable psychic 
exercises of the most subtle kind for 
the attainment of super-normal 
powers. 

The Tantras as a class of literature 
have been all along despised by res- 
pectable scholars, on the ground that 
they contain nothing but unmeaning 
and revolting practices. To them, this 
literature is useless rubbish as it has 
nothing good to teach. The Tantras 
are bad because they advocate prac- 
tices that go against accepted ideas of 
morality, and talk of thing 5 which 
have no scientific value. 

The abuses bestowed upon this 
great literature in the past cannot 


for a moment be justified. It is true 
that it cannot give us assistance now 
when we arc striving for material wel- 
fare. The Tantras may be considered 
useless because they are not able to 
bring money. They are of no value be- 
cause the present atmosphere of 
money-hunting is most unsuitable for 
practising psychic exercises. 

But in one sense the Tantras are 
unique. No literature in the world 
can provide us with a system of 
psychic exercises such as arc contained 
in the Tantras and allied literature. 
The Tantras show how a person can 
be an adept in psychic exercises and 
gain mystic experiences of the most 
wonderful kind and attain mystic 
powers of all varieties as he progress- 
es in the path of God realisation 
through intense meditation practised 
for a long time and through a variety 
of circumstances. In the Tantras the 
greatest stress is laid in the latent 
divine power in man by the cultiva- 
tion of which the individual can come 
face to face with his Maker. 

That being so, the knowledge em- 
bodied in this literature is altogether 
useless for all practical purposes in 
modern times when we have the least 
need for it. Under the stress and strain 
of modern civilisation, where have 
we the time or leisure to think of our 
Maker? We have our offices, profes- 
sion and business for the purpose of 
making money. Then we have our 
engagements, parties, dinners, dances, 
meetings, associations, clubs, travel- 
lings and changes for diversion. As 
the Tantras do not provide us with 
knowledge relating to these modern 
activities, they should be regarded as 
useless. There is hardly any contro- 
versy on this point. What we really 
deplore is that in modern times we 
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have also lost that finer sentiment of 
human mind, called * appreciation \ 
In fact, we have become so dull that 
we can rarely appreciate the efforts 
made by our ancients to impart full 
development of mental and psychic 
faculties, according to a plan hardly 
conceived by human mind anywhere 
in the world. 

Material culture and development 
has its day; it has achieved wonders, 
and has been a great success. It has 
intoxicated the world — nations and 
countries arc satiated by its very suc- 
cess. But the ways of the mind are 
mysterious. It now hankers after 
something else; it wants something 
that will bring peace and calm. It 
wants food for the soul. It is now 
tired of material development, it now 
wants psychic development. Once 
the attention of the world is focussed 
on the psychic side of life, it will then 
discover what a wonderful heritage 
our forefathers left, for 11s in the Tan- 
tric works for marshalling our psychic 
forces in all stations of life. 

Before concluding this short arti- 
cle, I should like to indicate one of 
the principal features of the contents 
of the Tantras. As has already been 
pointed out, the contents of this lite- 
rature mostly relate to psychic or 
mystic subjects. They are full of 
extraordinary psychic exorcises de- 
signed to develop mental power. In 
order to prescribe exercises suitable 
for individuals or communities, the 
originators had to examine the mystic 
value of all conceivable objects found 
in existence, and ascertain their pro- 
per place in the programme of psychic 
exercises. 

In the case of the Tantras the ori- 
ginators are reputed to be the great 
Lord Siva and his beautiful consort 


Parvati, who also figure as interlocu- 
tors. They examine the mystic value 
of all things. For instance, the letters 
of the alphabet are first needed by a 
Mantra Yogin. Therfore, each letter 
is separately examined, its mystic 
value is determined, its proper place 
in the rites is fixed. The kinds of 
&ddhis each letter is capable of giving 
are also stated and the deities that 
preside over each are named and their 
forms are given. 

The combinations of letters in the 
alphabet produce the more compli- 
cated Mantras, and thus the Tantras 
are led to show the characteristics of 
the different combinations and give 
elaborate directions for their repeti- 
tion in order to obtain different re- 
sults. The deity is nothing but the 
embodiment of the Mantra and, there- 
fore, there is a special section on the 
worship of the different deities. 

The rosary is another thing required 
in the muttering of Mantras. All 
varieties of material with which a 
rosary can be made are e xamined and 
their mystic values are determined. 
What particular rosary is harmonious 
or otherwise in particular forms of 
worship i-’ minutely stated. The 
rosary can be made of Rudraksha, 
glass beads, crystals, conch shells, 
corals, diamonds, emeralds, rubies, 
bones and various other things. All 
these have their meanings, values and 
uses. The Tantras declare that cer- 
tain rosaries may be most suitable for 
the worship of Siva, but the same 
thing will be harmful in Sakti worship. 
Certain thingvS can be used for Tara 
but not for Kali or Sundari. Certain 
rosaries have power to grant Siddhi 
within a week, others may take a 
fortnight, or a month, or even a 
year. 
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In the muttering of Mantras there 
should be a proper time. In order to 
find out the auspicious time the 
Tantras examine the properties of the 
different hours in a day, the Tithis, 
Naksattras, months, seasons and the 
years. These times arc examined with 
reference to special deities and rites, 
and their mystic values arc deter- 
mined. 

In repeating Mantras, scats made of 
certain materials are considered to 
be important. The Tantras examine 
the mystic value of the different seals 
made of different stuffs like cotton, 
wool, wood, metal or skins. The seats 
acquire different values as they are 
placed on conveyances or on different 
animals. They also state the tfiddhis 
obtainable by employing different 
seats. 

Among the many seats employed 
for the purpose of psychic exercise, 
the scat of a corpse on the burning 
ground has been given special import- 
ance in the Tantras. Thoiv is a series 
of austerities connected with a corpse 
and they are collectively known as 
the Sava Sadhanas. According to the 
Tantras this special seat is the most 
suitable for rousing the Kundalini 
power rather quickly when the 
Sadhana is practised under gruesome 
and frightful environments. The 
Tantras are therefore led to examine 
the mystic value of the corpses of 
different kinds, of men, women, child- 
ren, untouchables, and of persons 
killed under a variety of oircumstan- 
rcs. Persons killed by weapons have 
one kind of magical value, those kill- 
ed by poison have another kind, by 
epidemics a third, by the order of the 
king a fourth, and so on. 

For the purpose of muttering the 

Mantras a suitable place is necessary, 

45 


and in order to find places of ap- 
proved suitability, the Tantras exa- 
mine the mystic properties of all the 
important places in India and deter- 
mine their efficacy in dealing with the 
different Mantras and their deities. 
The places thus approved are even 
today known as the Siddlia Pithas or 
places where muttering of Mantras 
leads to the acquisition of super- 
normal powers. 

Oblations of ghee in fire is an im- 
portant. process in the Tantras. The 
lire is fed by different kinds of wood 
and thus the mystic properties of the 
different trees furnishing fuel are 
examined and fixed. It may be re- 
marked while passing that the obla- 
tion of gliec forms part of the Mantra 
Bhaisajya or healing by charms, and 
the different leaves and branches were 
employed against a variety of specific 
diseases. 

If is easy to multiply instances like 
these, but it is not necessary. The 
above represents only one aspect of 
the Tantric literature. The powers 
determined by the Tantras cannot be 
tested by scientific methods. When 
science is able to te.-d the truth of the 
findings of the Tantras, there no 
longer will exist a difference between 
the material and psychic sciences. 
The Tantras always insist on one 
thing, namely, to rouse the inner soul- 
force, technically known as the 
Kundalini power, which makes the 
process of God-realisation possible 
through intense meditation carried on 
under diverse circumstances and con- 
ditions. 

It will certainly benefit humanity 
if the attention of competent, scholars 
is diverted to this fascinating branch 
of human culture. 



THE PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OP 
VEDANTA MOVEMENT IN FRANOE 

BY MARCEL SAUTON 


[Mon. Suuton in closely associated with the work of the Raniaknshna-Vedanla 
Society in Paris. He gives herein an account of Swami Siddheswarananda’s activities 
in Paris for the past two years, together with an analysis of the uppeal that Vedanta 
and the personality of Sri Ramakrishna make to the French mind. It was written 
just at the time of the great mobilisation in France, and the references to the prospect 


of war must therefore be read with this in 

At this very period, two years ago, 
we — my wife and I — were in this same 
small village of Verneuil, in the same 
house. Our vacation had come to an 
end and we were preparing to return 
to Paris. A letter had reached us, 
informing that a Swami of the Order 
of Ramakrishna would bo in France 
towards the close of July, and request- 
ing whether we could reserve a room 
for him for some months. Needless 
to say that our reply was posted the 
same day, and we hastened to 
return to Paris to put our house in 
perfect order. 

It was on the first of August 1937 
that we had the first visit of Swami 
Siddheswarananda, accompanied by 
Mon. J. Herbert, Mrs. and Mr. Eliot 
and Swami Yatiswarananda whoso 
speech wc had already heard at 
Sorbonne on the occasion of the 
Centenary of Sri Ramakrishna. The 
Swami had just arrived in Europe; 
he seemed fatigued by his voyage. 
He was tall and slender. We were 
surprised that the Math had entrust- 
ed such a task to a Swami so young. 
Our surprise only increased when we 
learnt afterwards the actual age of 
the Swa? i. 

Soon alter, the Swami, with two 
valises, established himself in our 
house, in a room where for many 


mind. — The Editors.! 

years we had not received any one 
and where wc used to meditate at 
night before retiring for sloop. 

By what miracle could a Swami of 
the Ramakrishna Order come from far- 
off India and establish himself under 
our roof? Why in our house rather 
than in the house of any other person? 
This is the question we have often 
put to ourselves and which still comes 
to us. I shall try to find an expla- 
nation. 

After the war, my commercial busi- 
ness had taken me b»*yond France. 
An offer with some prospects came to 
me from the Far East, and I embarked 
for Bombay in December 1929. 1 

was already interested in India, so 
captivating and mysterious, and my 
short sojourn in the big Indian cities 
like Bombay, Calcutta and Rangoon 
increased my interest all the more. 
Leaving India I continued my voyage 
through Penang, Singapore, Java, 
Sumatra and Siam, and I reached 
Indo-China. It was at Saigon that 
on a rainy day, a day of depression. 
I entered a book-shop for buying some 
books. The title of a book La 1 ie dr 
Ramakrishna . — The life of Rama- 
krishna — invited my attention, and the 
name of the author Romain Holland, 
many of whose works I had already 
read, made me buy the book. I com- 
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menced to read that very evening 
seated in my room and I bought 
afterwards La Vie de Vivekananda , 
The life of Vivekananda. The study 
of these books brought about a pro- 
found change in me. I bought other 
books to instruct me further on this 
new world which had been revealed 
to me and it was thus that, among 
others, I discovered the Bhagavad 
Gita. I returned to Europe in August 
1930. The commercial business which 
I had sought to advance had not, in 
spite of all the energy I had brought 
to bear, succeeded; but I had got a 
glimpse of the spiritual life from the 
experiences of my travel. 

On my return to France, I shared 
my discoveries with my wife. She 
said to me one day, “ You had gone 
to the Far East for business. You 
did nut. get what you wanted; but you 
have brought from your voyage tilings 
infinitely more precious.” 

Later we came into touch with the 
spiritual centre known as. the Friends 
of Buddhism directed by Mmc. 
Lounsberry with great, ability. It was 
there that we first got hints for prac- 
tising meditation. Later we took 
part in the celebration of the Cente- 
nary of Sri Ramakrishna and joined 
the group called the Friends of Rama- 
krishna directed by Swami Yatiswara- 
naiula. This will explain why we 
were asked to receive the new Swami 
who came for work in Paris. 

Now the Swami has been with us 
for more than two years. To start 
with, his difficulties, especially with 
regard to language, were very great. 
At night, when I was at home, I tried 
to speak English with him. ivly wife 
knew not a word of English, but I 
found to my surprise that the Swami 
who knew* not a word of French 
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understood her admirably. His pro- 
gress, however, was very quick. In 
two months a pocket dictionary was 
deprived of its binding, and its pages 
became thumbed and crumbled. 
Gradually he began to speak in our 
language. 

Many visitors began to call. Letters 
poured in plenty. Who had informed 
these people of the arrival of the 
Swami in Paris? Every day, new 
persons came to our home which was 
so deserted before. One fine Saturday 
morning, in May 1938, at the request 
of the first group of students, the 
Swami met an audience of fifteen. It 
was the first talk and was given in 
English. An obliging lady translated 
as the Swami spoke. 

The Swami was invited to Versailles 
to give talks at the house of Mme. 
Mallet. Twice every month he holds 
there a conversation in English. 
Mme. Lounsberry requested him to 
conduct a class in meditation every 
week at the Rue de Seine in the 
quarters of the Society of the Friends 
of Buddhism. 

The meetings held at our residence 
became more and more frequent. Wc 
were forced to borrow scats from 
neighbours; but that was not suffi- 
cient. since the apartment was small. 
Many had to sit on the floor; others 
stood on the door-way. But one 
Sunday, our landlord who lived in 
the neighbourhood told us that we 
had received on the previous day 
thirty-four persons, that he had 
counted it himself, and that we should 
put an end to all these visits which 
disturbed his peace. 

We were greatly embarrassed be- 
cause rent is very high in Paris. A few 
days after, we were, however, relieved 
of our difficulty, as we were offered at 
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a reasonable rent a much larger place 
in the suburb of Paris at St. Mande, 
a healthy and quiet quarter. It is 
just a few steps from the woods of 
Vincennes. The Society, which had 
already been named as the Rama- 
krishna Vedanta Centre, was shifted to 
the new house in February, 1939. We 
had now at our disposal a large hall 
for meditation and ample convenience 
for receiving a larger number of per- 
sons. 

The Swami held two meditation 
classes every week, namely, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon and on Sunday 
before dinner. He received numerous 
visitors. The telephone never ceased 
to ring. On the first Saturdays of 
i very month, except from the end of 
June to the beginning of Occobtv, he 
gave a talk in a place we had found 
at Passy. It was an academy of 
music, and no one except the Swami 
had been allowed to speak there. The 
public who attended these lectures 
remained faithful. There was actually 
a group of one hundred persons who 
regularly followed the course. Tak- 
ing account of the sick and those un- 
avoidably absent, there was a constant 
group of about 50 persons. All these 
speeches were rendered into French 
and, week after week, a resume of the 
previous day’s speech was distributed 
gratis. The teaching of the Swami 
was on the Bhagavat Gita , which was 
quite suited to the European with spi- 
ritual inclination. 

Besides these regular courses, the 
Swami spoke on numerous other occa- 
sions in the Society of the Friends of 
Buddhism; in a theosophieal circle of 
“ Juventu' ” or aspirants; at the hall 
of the Vie Spirituelle or Spiritual Life, 
a group of liberal Protestants directed 
by Madame Lousie Compain; and at 


the meetings organised by Mine. Gu- 
yosse, the sister-in-law of M. Romain 
Holland, who has established a society 
called ‘ Friends of Gandhi \ He has 
also delivered a very beautiful lecture 
at the Hall of Geography “La Seillc 
de Geographic,” Boulevard St.-Gcr- 
main, on the Mission of Ramakrishna 
in Europe, in a meeting organised by 
Mme. Compain where a Protestant 
pastor and a Rabbi, each in his turn, 
developed I lie theme of spiritual unity 
in all religions. 

IV c have also to add (hat in our 
new place at St. Mande, we have been 
able to worthily cekbrate the birth- 
day anniversary of Sri Ramakrislma. 
Professor Ma^on-Oursel, Mon. Mario 
Meunier, the great Hellenist, Mon. 
Jean Bruno of tlu* Bibliotheque, the 
National Library, Mme. Louise Morin, 
who is well-known in India for her 
hospitality lo all the Hindus who pass 
through Paris or who live' there,-— all 
of those spoke in turn, after the dis- 
course opened by the Swami who read 
a paper in French in a very clear 
voice. A gathering of more than one 
hundred persons lmd ir*t bored to hear 
the speakers. 

From all parts of France, letters of 
persons seeking spiritual help pour in 
every day. It it- surprising how they 
have learnt of the existence of the 
centre at Paris. Invitations to the 
Swami arc received from numerous 
towns in France and Belgium, and the 
Swami, single-handed, cannot meet 
all these demands. 

This is the path traversed in the 
.short period of two years. The Swami 
is progressing every day in his study 
of French. At the commencement of 
each meditation class, the Swami deals 
with an appropriate spiritual subject 
in our language. Two months later, 
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our translator Mine. Duche informed 
us that she would not be able to be 
present at the meeting at Passy. Till 
that time she had willingly taken on 
herself the work of translating the lec- 
tures of the Swami. For an accurate 
translation of the Swami’s teaching, 
great culture, wide knowledge, correct 
understanding of the Hindu philoso- 
phy and a mastery of the English lan- 
guage were necessary. Mine. Duche 
had all these qualifications and it was 
due to her inexhaustible kindness 
that the beautiful lectures of the 
Swami wore not lost to the majority 
of us who did not know English. 
That day the Swami, deprived of his 
usual translator, made a great effort 
and before an audience of more than 
forty persons, delivered for the first 
time, a public lecture in French. It 
was very nice and the students de- 
parted in radiant joy in the evening 
on account of the perspective which 
had been opened to them. We knew 
chat day that all our hopes would be 
justified when the Swami could in a 
regular manner come into direct con- 
tact with his audience and express in 
French with as much certainty and 
eloquence as in English. 

The group we had framed in France 
had no organisation; it was a friendly 
group which was not bound by any 
obligation. We enlisted none but 
those who were quite willing. There 
were representatives of all faiths, of 
all professions, of all ages and of all 
political opinions. To bo a member 
of the Ramakrishna-Vedanta Centre, 
it was sufficient to express the 
desire to the Swami and approach him 
with a desire for spiritual things. 

The time has now come to think 
as to what will be the future of the 
Vedanta Centre in France. This is 


not the place to speak of the great 
work already accomplished in Switzer- 
land by the Swamis Yatiswarananda 
and Siddheswarananda. M. Jean 
Herbert has had occasion to furnish 
a very comprehensive report on this 
subject. Franco requires much 
greater attention and it is certain that 
a single Swami cannot, without injur- 
ing his health, minister to the needs 
of such a large country. There is in 
our country (France) a current of 
mysticism testified to by our whole 
history. If superficial currents pre- 
vailed at certain epochs, there have 
been many reasons. The Catholic 
Church, when it was powerful, tried 
to substitute its organisation for the 
Roman organisation. Thus it became 
more a political force and often made 
use of religion as a means to gain 
domination. For attaining its end it 
has not hesitated to overthrow heresy 
and destroy all attempts at emanci- 
pation. The institution has become 
more and more rigorous in its dogmas 
and has slowly turned over the true 
teachings of Jesus. Though it has 
preserved the forms of worship, it has 
dried up the sap of Christianity. In- 
stead of seeking to free people from 
ignorance, superstition and fear, it has 
seen in all these but a means to 
maintain its own power. Thus it has 
engaged itself in a conflict with science 
in proportion as the human spirit, in 
attempting to liberate itself from all 
tutelage, has struggled to attain to 
the truth. Lastly it has not been 
sufficiently scrupulous in the recruit- 
ment of its clergy; it has sacrificed 
quality to number and has forgotten 
that a religion is of no value except 
by the living example of those who 
preach in its name. Who knows that 
the greater part of the evils from 
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which Europe is now suffering is not 
due to the attitude adopted by the 
Church for centuries? 

There is now in Europe a great 
number of persons who have been 
frustrated by the feverishness imposed 
on them by their civilisation and feel 
that they have been deceived by the 
life of the senses. They have sought in 
vain to satisfy their internal thirst by 
intellectual or scientific culture. The 
tragic events which unroll themselves 
now oblige each being to question him- 
self on his destiny, on the place he 
occupies in the world. Every one has 
to give a meaning, a significance to 
his life, and the totalitarian concep- 
tions which menace Europe today 
have brought, about the logieal 
counterpart, the development of the 
sense of individuality. 

Our Indian friends will panion us 
for entering into this short analysis. 
It has been necessary to show those 
who live so far from us that we should 
not judge people from appearance. 
There is in France, as there has been 
always, a considerable number who 
hanker after the spiritual life. Many 
of them will come sooner or later to 
ask of the Swaini for special advice. 
History bears witness to the great 
spiritual movements which have al- 
ways arisen at the time of a great, 
tension. Now there is the Vedanta 
Centre. It is living and is in good 
vigour; it has manifested itself al- 
ready in a tangible fashion; a nucleus 
of good wishes has already been form- 
ed around the Swami. The day when 
the Swami could express himself in 
French — and that is very near — that 
day the spiritual movement which 
has been brought into existence by 
his presence will develop rapidly. 


The French mind which practically 
inclines to analysis and reflection will 
have little difficulty in assimilating the 
Vedantic teachings. The intellectual 
education of the average Frenchman 
is based on scientific culture and the 
development of logic and reason. 
Now, the Vedanta has an immense 
advantage. It does not propose one 
and the same ideal to all; ami it does 
not impose one and the same method 
to attain the Truth. It appeals to 
psychological knowledge, the taste for 
which has already been strong among 
us, and F ranee is surprised to see that 
the recent discoveries of Psycho-ana- 
lysis have been understood and uti- 
lised in India from time immemorial 
for practical ends — for the conqm-st 
of the inferior self. Vedanta {imposes 
a metaphysical explanation of the uni- 
verse which does not at all go against 
tiie conclusions arrived at by science. 
France has found that Physics and 
Chemistry are struggling to find a 
unity in and through all the innume- 
rable manifestations of Nature. It is 
habituated to consider the universe 
as a manifestation of one Cosmic 
Energy. Bv reading VUommr , (\l 
In con nu (Man the Cnknown) of the 
great Frenchman, Dr. M. A. Carrel, 
we have learnt that the goal of science 
is to explain the complicated visible 
by the simple invisible. The concep- 
tion of the Antaryamin is rapidly be- 
coming familiar to those who have 
heard of ‘ the standpoint of Sirius 
which the astronomers, and after them 
the philosophers, have adopted to con- 
template our actions objectively with- 
out mingling ourselves with passion 
and emotions. 

I may add that France has found 
in the Vedanta a religion which not 
only authorises a person to make use 
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of his intelligence, but also recom- 
mends the application of it to the ut- 
most extent. No field is forbidden, 
no reading is prohibited, and there 
are no mysterious dogmas; scientific 
minds can, therefore, accept the spi- 
ritual life, because there is no more 
discord between faith and science. 
This explains the reason why our 
group includes a great number of doc- 
tors, among whom may be cited the 
names of Dr. Grangier and Dr. Winter, 
who are very fervent Advaitins. 

Vedanta also brings to the door of 
every one the practice of meditation 
which has remained in France the ex- 
clusive possession of some monks or 
a few religious people cloistered in 
convents or monasteries. One of our 
friends, M. Bruno, who works at the 
BiblioUieque Nationale, was astonish- 
ed that such a vast subject had never 
been fully dealt with in Europe ex- 
cept in some mystic works. The only 
available book at present is that of 
Mine. Lounsberry, recently published. 
Meditation not only allows each in- 
dividual to analyse and form his true 
character but also develops in him a 
uistc for independence and liberty. 

For the above reasons. Volant a 
forms the best system to supply all 
intellectual and spiritual needs of the 
French. We are convinced that the 
propagation of Vcdantic ideas will be 
the occasion of a veriatable Renais- 
sance for the French mind. 

The Swami presents to us the Hindu 
culture in the purest form, in its uni- 
versal aspect. We have understood 
that Europe had been for centuries 
taking a false route in bringing to 
impose the truth by force and fear, 
and it is now reaping what it has 
sown. If in our days the West is per- 
vaded by an atmosphere of menace 


and hatred, it is precisely because 
it has never known toleration from the 
political or the religious standpoint. 
In spite of all the brilliance of our 
material civilization, we remain the 
children of the great *' white bar- 
barians, 1 ' as the ancient Greeks and 
Romans called the Gauls and the 
Germans. Our organisation is based 
on force, the use of might and autho- 
rity. This is a weak point in our cul- 
ture, and Vedanta progressively 
brings us the appropriate remedy. 

The orthodox teaching of the Swami, 
which is based on the explanation of 
the Hindu scriptures, the texts of 
Sankara and the developments made 
by Sri Ramakrishna and the Swami 
Vivekananda. is appreciated at. its 
true worth. The Swami docs not 
seek to lay stress on the exotic side 
of the Hindu culture, as is done by 
the greater part of the philosophers 
and the writers who are interested 
in the East. He tries to make us 
understand the profoundly of the 
human soul and its needs above the 
appearances through forms and names. 
He unveils the eternally youthful face 
of India, in the course of his conver- 
sations. 

Further, he does not seek to make 
converts. He docs not ask us to 
negate our past and our culture. He 
does not attempt to break us away 
from our source. He recommends us 
above all to respect the beliefs of our 
brothers and to enlarge our own so 
that we may be able to integrate them 
with those of our neighbours. We can 
then remain in our own position. We 
can preserve our special ideal. 
Whether we be Catholics. Protestants, 
Jews or atheists, we are brothers. 
We shall attempt every day to height- 
en more and more the level of our 
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perception. A day will come when our 
intellectual point of view will trans- 
late itself naturally into the spiritual 
plane. 

The great teaching which attracts 
the larger number of listeners is 
supplemented by the special instruc- 
tion given by the Swami to a more 
limited circle, which includes those 
who have already come into contact 
with the teachings of Ramakrislma- 
Yivckananda through the books of 
M. Romain Holland and Mukhcrjec. 
The Swami tells us often about the 
incidents and the episodes in the life 
of the Master. Though many of us 
had been educated in the Catholic 
religion, wc had not known up to now 
the life and teachings of Jesus. It 
was Ramakrislma who has made us 
understand Christ. Also a person 
whose life is lost in the dim light of 
history, whose words have been 
very often tampered with and 
whose actions have been misinter- 
preted, cannot have much influ- 
ence. The Gospels which have come 
down to us were written long after 
the death of Christ. They have been 
subjected to corrections and inter- 
polations in the course of centuries 
and modified by translations and the 

wishes of the people The life of 

Ramakrishna is a recent, fact. His 
witness is modern. They do not throw 
us in doubt. His whole life was lived 
in broad day-light, in a bouse where 
one could enter at any hour of the 
day. There is no mystery; no gap 
between the day of his birth and death 
— nothing in his life is unknown. 
There is no doubt that this ideal man, 
who si cecded, as Professor Masson- 
Ourscl has often remarked, in the 
attempt to realise the same ideal by 
practising all the great known reli- 


gions, will soon become popular in 
France. 

Beneath his hostile appearance the 
Frenchman is a little cold and 
cautious in spite of his very vivid in- 
clination for intellectualisin; lie is one 
in whom sentiment predominates. 
And the example, the ideal, of Rama- 
krishna, will exercise a profound at- 
traction for him when all the incidents 
of his life and teachings become well- 
known. More often we — my wife and 
myself — have found that in lending 
booklets and brochures for spreading 
around us the Hindu teachings, that 
which appeals most to the heart of 
the Frenchman is the Worth of the 
Master, the small book translated by 
Alme. Honagger. The words of 
Kaiuukrisliim echo in the hearts of 
all those who read it, since Rama- 
krishna, by the examples taken from 
daily experience, has brought to the 
door of even the ignorant the most 
difficult metaphysical themes. 

But the Swami has been careful to 
oppose all attempts at absorption, of 
which he has been the object. There 
is at present, in France a great, number 
of spiritual, occult, metaphysical and 
similar circles frequented by men who 
are attracted by powers of all sorts. 
Pome of them have attempted to ap- 
proach him on account of personal 
curiosity or for some selfish ends; all 
he has avoided with a gracious smile. 

The ideal of traditional Vedanta, 
and particularly the cult, of Rama- 
krishna. necessitate a severe and in- 
transigent moral culture; it is on this 
discipline that the Swami insists on 
every occasion. 

1 We cannot measure the actual 
results of the work solely by the 
number of persons who follow the 
course ; number does not count. Qni tc 
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recently, some one has truly remarked 
of the * active minorities/ Long be- 
fore, did not Yivekananda charge him- 
self to transform the world with a 
dozen youths devoted to the spiritual 
life to the very core of their hearts. 

If we contemplate the difficulties 
the Swami had to encounter on his 
arrival, without support or connec- 
tions, in a country the language of 
which was quite unknown to him, and 
where no one had been prepared to 
receive him, and if we also take into 
account the fact that he knew nothing 
except through intuition of our cus- 
toms and manners so different from 
those of India — we cannot but be 
struck by observing what he has al- 
ready achieved in two years. 

Jesus has said, “ If I wo persons 
meet in my name. 1 shall be with 
them.” Will not Sri Ramakrishna 
also be with those who arc ready to 
sacrifice everything for him and unite 
together? 

The problem resolves itself into 
this: If there be no war (this was 
written just on the eve of mobilisation 
in France), the philosophy of Vedanta 
and the ideal of liamakrislma will 
spread more and more m this country 
and many Vedanta centres will be 
spreading in the different cities of 
France. If war were to break out, 
those who have already received the 
Vcdantic teaching will be conscious 
of being the chosen representatives of 


a new ideal of fraternity and unity. 
Whatever may happen, they will re- 
main faithful to the ideal, recalling 
that one cannot act on another except 
by example. They will remember that 
they should allow spiritual influence 
to fulfill ones Svadliarma and ac- 
cept without refusing what the 
Prarabdha presents beiore one. 

The soil of France is a fertile field 
which attracts the admiration of those 
who visit the country. Its inhabitants 
are through ages cultivators or child- 
ren of peasants, hereditary farmers of 
Sri Ramakrishna ’s parable, who will 
not be • discouraged by many succes- 
sive bad harvests/ The seeds sown 
in good soil will grow, and we will 
continue to work in the hope that 
good harvest will come, even if we do 
not live to sec it. 

All the disciples of the Swami feel 
profound gratitude to the Math at 
Belur, which has deprived itself of 
the services of a personality like him 
for the sake of our country. Gifts of 
this kind, far from impoverishing, only 
enrich those who have been so 
generous. They associate, in their 
gratitude, the name of Miss Macleod 
who lias exercised much influence in 
the choice of the Swami who has 
come to preach the blessed teaching 
in this country, which was regarded 
by the great Swami Yivekananda as 
the centre of European Culture. 
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l Literature cannot hold the candle to Cod men. They are hardly understood l»y 
their contemporaries; much Jess by the posterity. Blessed are the precious few who 
approach their level of consciousness, who alone could know them, though not fully. 
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There was a generation that was 
contemporary with, and physically 
near to, Sri Ramakrishna. Wc of 
to-day consider that generation ex- 
tremely lucky. There was a later 
generation which was contemporary 
with the direct disciples of the great 
Master. We regard this generation 
too as fortunate; for every one of the 
direct disciples represented one or 
more phases of Sri Ramakrishna's 
multiple personality, and those who 
belonged to this generation could form 
a picture of the Paramahamsa by 
moving closely with his first children. 
We of this day belong to a still later 
generation; for all the well-known 
direct disciples have now passed 
away. 

Can we of to-day then say that we 
know Sri Ramakrishna? The? answer 
to this question is both affirmative 
and negative. We know and yet 
know not Sri Ramakrishna. 

Who can deny that the Parama- 
harnsa is well-known to us? Almost 
every home contains his picture, al- 
most every schoolboy knows his name, 
almost everyone is pretty fajmiliar 
with the main details of his life. 
Even those who do not know the inci- 
dents of his career arc familiar with 
the work that the Ramakrishna 
Missio. is doing. Sri Ramakrishna 
Birth Centenary celebrations a couple 
of years back have served to carry 
his name and his message to the 


remotest corners of the land. Not 
only in India which is the land of his 
birth, but even in far-off lands, this 
saint, who spent the major part of 
his life within the four walls of a 
room in a temple near Calcutta, is 
adored and eagerly sought after. 

And yet we do not know him. 
“ Vos, my friends, the world has yet 
to know that man,” said Swami Yive- 
kananda, and what Swamiji said is 
true even to-day. 

Suppose we, young men of to-day, 
want to know Sri Ramakrishna. 
What should wc do? Wo must, first 
turn to the books or. him. There is 
the authoritative I.*)*' published by 
the RamakrMma Math. It is the 
be>t introduction to the Master, so 
far as the Master ran be understood 
through literature. It is a simple, 
plain, sane, unbignted and at the 
same time very inspiring biography, 
and Mahatma Gandhi’s short preface 
to it does full justice to the greatness 
of the subject of the biography. 
Then there is the book of Romain 
Holland on Sri Ramakrishna, where- 
in a kindred spirit of the West has 
portrayed the Master in an inimi- 
table manner. Much about the 
Mastei can be known from the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna by M. 
Then there arc numerous booklets 
and magazines which throw light- on 
the Master, not to mention the mem- 
bers of the Order of Ramakrishna 
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who of course are the living interpret- 
ers of the Master’s mission. Granting 
that one avails oneself fully of all 
these sources of knowledge, one can 
still not say, “I know Ramakrishna.” 

It is said that words often hide 
more than they reveal of the thought 
they arc intended to express. So, too, 
docs the biography of a great man 
keep back more than it gives out. 
As the authors of Sri Ramakrishna ’s 
biography point out: “ Great as are 
the difficulties of faithfully delineat- 
ing the life-historv of any famous 
personage, they are almost insur- 
mountable when the subject of the bio- 
graphy happens to be such a striking 
figure as Sri Ramakrishna.” How 
can even a few hundreds of page? 
of printed matter give us a full 
account of a man whose every 
moment of existence was an epoch in 
itself, who lived in the short span of 
half a century the entire national 
life of centuries-old India, whose 
small physical personality was the 
exterior to a mine of experiences of 
Himalayan significance to humanity, 
who, sitting in his small room, shaped 
the history of a sub-continent and 
fashioned the future of mankind? 
Can ever words succeed in even 
faintly portraying the depth of Sri 
Ramakrishna^ passion for God-reali- 
sation, or the unique comprehensive- 
ness of his spiritual achievement? 
The words of his biography are there- 
fore mere pointers, they just indicate, 
they only sketch in broad outline. 

M’s Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna , for 
instance, is an admirable book. It 
makes the Master live before us as 
it were. But all the same one should 
not, after a study of the Gospel, go 
away with the idea that one has learnt 
all that should be known of Sri Rama- 


krishna. And this for two reasons. 
M.’s Gospel is the record of only a 
few days of Sri Ramakrishna’s life on 
earth, when M. happened to meet the 
Master in person. Who knows what 
wonderful conversations took place 
on days when M. did not happen to 
stay with the Master? There is no 
record of such days, and their num- 
ber must be legion' Secondly, Sri 
Ramakrishna had the unique faculty 
of changing his speech and adjusting 
his teaching in accordance with the 
temperament, development and fitness 
of the individual he was talking to. 
And so what he said to M. or in 
M.’s presence should not be regarded 
as containing all his ideas on all 
things. 

Similarly wo read, in Sri Rama- 
krtehna’s Life, of many persons, both 
men and women, who came to him 
and were blessed by him. But the 
list of such persons cannot claim to 
be exhaustive. Many who are now 
unknown to us must have come to the 
Master, and no record of them has 
been kept. 

And then even in regard to those 
friend? and disciples of the Master 
of whom we have record we must re- 
member that each one of them under- 
stood and appreciated the Master in 
his or her own light and according to 
his or her own capacity. The ap- 
praisement of Sri Ramakrishna was 
therefore varied. “ It- is a noteworthy 
fact that no man has been the subject 
of so many conflicting estimates as 
the Prophet of Dakshineswar. His 
personality was a combination of so 
many apparently contradictory ele- 
ments that it is baffling to the super- 
ficial observer: that is the reason why 
he has been so variously described as 
a maniac, a good soul, a devotee, a 
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saint, a man of the highest realisation, 
and an Incarnation of the Most High 

yet no one by words and 

actions satisfied so many as he.” 

That it was difficult even for those 
who moved with him closely to under- 
stand Sri Ramakrishna completely, 
will be evident from the following hap- 
penings. The Bhairavi Bralnnani who 
guided the Master in his practice 
of Tantrika Sadhana and who was 
the first to proclaim his divinity must 
surely have had a deep insight into 
Sri Ramakrishna’s nature. And yet- 
we are surprised to find that when 
after successfully going through the 
Tantrika Sadhana, the Master want- 
ed to practise Advaita, she actually 
tried to dissuade him. “ She could 
not bear to see Sri Ramakrishna as- 
sociate with any other devotee or 
teacher. She did not take kindly to 
the idea of Sri Ramakrishna’s doing 
his duty by his wife.” Of course 
later on she perceived her mistakes, 
and pursued her search for truth. But 
it is interesting to find such an ad- 
vanced spiritual person as the Bhai- 
ravi Brahmani failing to understand 
Sri Ramakrishna in entirety. 

Let us take the case of Totapuri, 
the mighty lion of realisation, who 
initiated Sri Ramakrishna into the 
path of Advaita. Great as his spiri- 
tual advance was, Totapuri lacked 
completeness as he was supremely ig- 
norant of the terrible power of Maya, 
and he could not at first understand 
Sri Ramakrishna’s worship of the 
Mother. Later an experience occurred 
which taught him what Maya was. 
Sri Ramakrishna had thus charac- 
teristic in him which even his Gurus 
could not understand at first, and the 
Master always helped to illumine the 
one or two dark corners in the hearts 


of his preceptors. If a complete un- 
derstanding of Sri Ramakrishna re- 
quired, even in the case of such gifted 
souls as the Bhairavi Brahmani and 
Totapuri, some substantial effort and 
the enlightenment of some strange 
experience, how can we, ordinary men 
and women, claim to know him fully? 

Another instance we hear of is how 
not all those who w f ere gifted to be 
physically near Sri Ramakrishna could 
understand him aright. The family 
priest of Mathur Nath, a. man named 
Chandra Ilaldar, was wild with Sri 
Ramakrishna, because he regarded the 
Master as an unwelcome competitor 
in the field of his monopolising the 
rich Mathur s favour, and one day 
when the Master was alone in a state 
of absorption, he kicked the Master 
thrice. Well, such a varied mass is 
this humanity! There were those 
who worshipped the body of Sri 
Ramakrishna (we may point out for 
instance to the case of Srinivas, a 
low-caste Hindu of Kamarpukur who 
foresaw the greatness of Sri Rama- 
krishna even when Sri Ramakrishna 
was a boy. and worshipped him with 
garland and sweets L and there was 
at least one who kicked that body. 
It has been the curse of mankind that 
prophets should always be molested 
by priests! 

It is indeed hard to understand the 
Master in his all-comprehcnsivc 
multiplicity, and here is yet another 
instance. When Swami Vivekananda 
wanted to start the Ramakrishna 
Mission and yoke the monastic life 
to the regeneration of the land and 
to the active service of suffering hu- 
manity, many disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna wandered if such a course 
was in tune with the mission of a 
man who was always rapt in God- 
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consciousness and who was a past 
master in renunciation and detach- 
ment. AVas not, they thought, this 
world Maya from whom aspirants 
after perfection must Hy? Swami 
Vivekananda alone could really com- 
prehended the significance of the 
Master’s advent in its fulness. Swaini 
Yogananda, for instance, told Swaini 
Vivekananda, “ Yes, whatever you 
will, shall be fulfilled; and are we 
not all ever obedient to you? Now 
and then I do clearly see how Sri 
Ramakrishna is getting all these 
things done through you. And yet, to 
speak plainly, some misgiving rises at 
intervals, for as we saw it, his way 
li.r., Sri Ramakrishna s) of doing 
things was different. So I question 
myself! Are we sure that wo are not 
going astray from Sri Ramakrishna ? s 
teachings? — and so l take the oppos- 
ing attitude and warn you.” And 
Swami Vivekananda answered. “ You 
see, the fact i< that Sri Ramakrishna 
is not exactly what the ordinary 
followers have comprehended him to 
he. He had infinite moods and 
phases. K veil if you might form an 
idea of the limits of lirahim-jnmuL 
the knowledge of the Absolute, you 
could not do the same with the un- 
fathomable depths of his mind!” 

No one could have understood Sri 
Ramakrishna better than his chief 
disciple Swaini Vivekananda. and 
below are extracted the words of the 
Swaini about his great Master: 

“ What comparison can there be 
between him (Sri Ramakrishna) and 
ordinary men? Tie practised in his 
life all the different ideals of H* don 
to show that each of them leads but 
to the One Truth. Shall you or I 
ever be able to do all that he has 
done? None of us had understood 


him fully. So I do not venture to 
speak about him anywhere and every- 
where. He only knows what he him- 
self really was; his frame was only 
a human one, but everything else 
about him was entirely different from 
that of others. 

‘‘ But take it from me, never did 
come to this earth such an all-perfect 
man as Sri Ramakrishna! 

“Judge him not through me. I 
am only a weak instrument. Let not 
his character be judged by seeing me. 
Tt was so great that if I or any oilier 
of his disciples spent hundreds of 
lives, we could not do justice to a 
millionth part of what he really 
was. 

“ According to ones own capacity, 
one has understood Sri Ramakrishna 
and so is discussing about him. It is 
not bad either to do so. But if any 
of his devotees has concluded that 
what he has understood of him is the 
only truth, then he is an object of 

pity What he (Sri Ramakrishna) 

was, the concentrated embodiment of 
how many Avatars — wo could not 
understand a bit even spending the 
whole life in religious austerity. 
Therefore one has to speak about him 
with caution and restraint. As are 
one’s capacities, to that extent has he 
filled him with ideas. One spray 
from the full ocean of his spirituality, 
if realised, will make gods of men. 
Such a synthesis of universal ideas 
you will not find in the history of the 

world again He himself is his own 

parallel. Has he any exemplar 

In the language of the scriptures 
in reference to the Absolute, may we 
now conclude by saying that he who 
thinks he knows Ramakrishna in all 
his glory knows him not.? 



A HIGHER VIEW OF YOGA 

BY PAUL BRUNTON. Ph.D. 

[The following is Dr. Brunton *s reply to the criticism of his book published in 
the November issue of The Vedanta Kcsari. With the kind permission of Dr. Brunton, 
we give some foot-notes to clarify our viewpoint.— -The Editors.! 


The November issue of The Vedanta 
Kcsari contained a leading article which 
castigated my recent book, The Inner Rea- 
lity. Ordinarily I never reply publicly to 
such criticisms; for during the years when 
among other activities, I was Literary 
Editor of a London Journal and myself 
wrote dozens of book reviews I came to 
realise that the majority of sensible people 
are quite competent to evaluate a book for 
themselves and usually read reviews fur 
sheer curiosity, and not for practical gui- 
dance; whilst others are guided solely by 
personal taste and temperament. 

** A. The editor begins by warning Hindu 
religious aspirants not to acecpt 1 my state- 
ments about ' God as Light*’ He asserts 
that I have misunderstood the Hindu 
scriptures 2 which speak of God as Light 

1 Our words: “must, accept only after 
scrutiny. ” 

2 Our contention is that it is unwarranted 
“ to confuse the photic experiences of 
mystics with the light experimented by 
physicists.” Study of non-quantitafive pro- 
perties is not strictly the function of 
physics. Writes J. W. N. Sullivan, 
"Radiant energy is, in its very nature, 
atomic. This conclusion applies fn all 
forms of radiant energy, heat, light/* etc. 
Outlines of Modern Knowledge , p. 94. It 
does not matter whether we think of the 
atom as a particle or as a mathematical 
symbol. The light seen by Yogis is u 
mental phenomenon. Neither physics nor 
psychology has been able to establish ex- 
perimentally its radio-active nature. We 
have not denied, as Dr. Brunton suggests, 
the belief that "the Supreme Being mani- 
fests materially as well as symbolically 
through the medium of light. According 
to Hindu scriptures— we mean the Advaitic 
reading of it— all that exists is the Supreme 
Being in reality. So light too is He. This 
is not the same as saying that radiant 


only symbolically, and lie denies that the 
Light sometimes seen by mj\stics in medi- 
tation can have any connection with the 

energy, sun and God are synonymous. Our 
scriptures teach us to view meditatively 
mind, sun, ether, Oin, etc., as the Supreme 
Iking, and not to regard them as identical 
in a physical sense. Vide Brahma Sutras: 
IV: 1, 4 & 5, and Sankaras commentary 
thereon. Sankara also suggests in his com- 
ment on l*h. Up. Ill: 13, 7, that Bralmian. 
— the Light which shines above hcaven- 
appears as if it shines (iva). 

The Atman-Brahman Reality— which we 
have in mind when we use flic term ‘God’ 
— is the Pure Principle of Experience or 
Consciousness which makes all knowledge 
possible. It is, therefore, Svayam-Jyotis, 
Swayani-Prahha (Self-luminous, Self-illu- 
mining or Self-manifes» • . It is the Un- 
changing Ether in wlmh all changing ex- 
periences occur. It is neither subject nor 
object, but illumination itself, which is it." 
own content. The objective phennim nen 
of light cannot be this Unrelated Reality, 
on which no «;itegory can be fanned. 
See Mandukya VII. 

Kafha, II: i, 8. calls this Reality Agni. 
fire. And Maim, XII: 123 corroborates it . 
There are :»I-o hundreds of Rig-Vedic 
hymns on Agni. (“Oterically interpreted a« 
God. Since luminosity, purity and 
pervasiveness of Consciousness are shared 
by ordinary light, it has been deemed the 
suitable symbol of it. The Upanishade, ft* 
Dr. Bnmton cites below, speak of the 
Atman as Jyotis, BhaR, Sukra, Divya, Trjas, 
etc, — effulgence, brilliance, light etc. Bnt 
it in in apposition to or identical with Chit 
or Consciousness (Cf. Asti Bhati Pnynm, 
and Sat-Chit-Ananda) . Sankara, therefore, 
makes such compounds as Chaitanya-Atinn- 
Jyotis, Chaitanya-Jyotis ( Vide Kena 
Sarvnsara Up. too has, "What shines in 
the heart is Consciousness.” Nri. Up* v » 
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Light ordinarily known. Let me reply by en- 
tering into the genesis within my own head 
of this doctrine. I was first initiated into 
the belief that the universe was made out of 
Light-energy, that the Supreme Being mani- 
fests materially as well as symbolically 
through that medium, by an Indian Yogi. 
This happened several years ago and after- 
wards I did occasionally see a vision of 
enveloping light during the deeper phases 
of meditation. This stirred my interest 
and I then investigated the history and 
incidence of this belief both in the Kast 
and the West, and discovered that many 
mystics had reported similar visions. I 
found too that almost all ancient religions 
—as the holy man had taught me— pres- 
cribed sun-worship in some form or other. 
Furthermore, phrases like the following 
turned up in the texts of the Hindu sacred 
works which I read from time to time: 

I Rig Veda I. 50/10: “ Then they see within 
themselves the ever-present light of the old 
seed of the world, the highest; perceiving 
above the darkness of ignorance 3 the higher 
light in the sun as the higher light within 
the heart, the bright source of light and 
life among the gods, wo have reached the 
highest light.” ( 

Kalhn Ppnmshnd. 5.15: “This whole a 
world is illumined with Ilis light.” 

lias, “ Being-Coiisciousness-BIiss is Light." 
Rrh. Up. IV: iii, 6 has, “ By the Self alone ' 
•is light man sits." Gita XIII: 33; Varaha 
Up. Ill: 1 1 and Mahavakya Up. make the 
symbolic nature sufficiently dear by taking 
the sun as a figure. Gita, XIII: 17, 
Mundaka II: ii, 9 and Brh. Up. IV: iv, 
10 speak of God as “ Light of lights ” and 
Sankara asserts in Brahma Sutras I: iii, 22 
that since it would be absurd to say that 
one light illumines another, the second light 
can only mean Consciousness or Inner 
Reality. Rig Veda, X: 129, 3 speaks of the 
“Darkness hidden in darkness" and mys- 
tics, it is well known, have also spoken of 
God as the "Unborn Darkness.” See also 
®velyn Underhill: Mysticism p. 250, 12th 
Edition. 

The conclusion is therefore inevitable 
that the Light of Knowledge, which sus' lins 
and illumines Experience and its segment, 
the universe, is Consciousness, and not 
radiant energy of physics. 

3 What Light is above the ‘ darkness of 
ignorance 1 ? 


Svetasvatara Upanishad Chap. 3: " This 
Self is indeed the mighty Lord. He is the 
imperishable Light that controls every- 
thing.” 

Prasnopanishad I: 7, 8: "This is he, the 
totality of all living beings assuming every 
form, who rises every day. Shining, omui- 
scicnt, the highest stay, sole light, life of 
all creation, this sun rises." 

Chundogyn , 6, 3: Light thought, “ Would 
that I were many! I will create!” 

Putaiijali’s Yoyn Aphorisms: “This light 
shines from within only when all the im- 
purities of the heart have been removed 
by practice of yoga.” 

There would appear to be as much right 1 
to treat these w T ords as plain statements of 
fact as to poetize them into mysterious 
symbols. Finally, when 1 was informed 
a couple of years ago by scientific friends 
that the last word of the latest, laboratory 
investigation spelt matter as light-radiation, 
1 thought that here was modem science 
confirming ancient Hindu doctrine iu a 
striking manner, and said so in my book. 
It will be seen from the foregoing that my 
advocacy of this doctrine was not merely 
a flight of personal fancy but based on what 
I have been led to believe sincerely by the 
editor’s own countrymen— both living and 
dead— was the highest Hindu religious 
conception of God! 

^ It is apparent that there is a difference 
of opinion in India as to what God is. We 
must seek and find, therefore, that other 
and higher path of the highest Advaita 
hinted' at by the ancient Rishis as opening 
to those who want the truth which is un- 
eontradictable and beyond all possibility of 
contradiction. And may I add that, having 
undergone this groat widening of view, 
knowing that such a path exists, such ques- 
tions whether or not God is Light will 

4 The right to make plain philological 
translations of Indian scriptures is amply 
exercised both by Western savants and 
Christian missionaries with different, motives. 
But in India there is an established tradi- 
tion of exegesis, followed by the great 
Acharvas, based on criteria more valuable 
than historical and philological. They have 
not poetised, but expounded such words in 
the light of their experience and traditional 
training. For our meaning we have always 
relied on them. 

5 None could do better. 
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necessarily receive little attention from me 
henceforth. In short I am endeavouring 
to follow thr celebrated precept of Swami 
Vivi'kunandu whom we all venerate, “Arise 
and stop not until the goal is reached . ” 
If the journey entails a change of landscape 
as one climbs slowly higher, I am not 
ashamed to admit the fact of change, for 
Truth must he ever my goal. I had all 
these visions of unearthly light when I was 
at those stages and the experiences were 
correctly dts.-iihcd, hut I am getting differ- 
ent views of l hern as 1 struggle higher. View- 
ed from their respective standpoints none of 
my previous books needs to he nor is repu- 
diated, for all were perfectly true records 
of experience and insight gained at the 
time. The renowned and revered Sri 
Ramakrislma also appears to me to have 
taught I his fact of a higher standpoint to 
his different disciples according to their 
capacity.* 1 

B. The editor refers at great length to 
my attitude towards asceticism. His criti- 
cisms reveal a misunderstanding of what I 
have said on the subject and why it was 
said. This can la* quickly proved. He 
asserts that I wrote " running away to 
monasTries and solitude is useless 7 .” What 
I actually wrote was “ It is a mistake to 
imagine llmt the spiritual life can be found 
uuhf in monasteries, hermitages, Indian 
A&hramas or similar places remote from 
worldly existence ” .Surely if the* means any- 
thing at all it means that man can find the 
spiritual life inside an Ashram, if he prefers 
such a place, or in.dde a city, jf he wants 
*o remain there. It means that (!od does 
not only dw« 11 in Ashramas but also in bu-y 
towns wlare He i> much more needed! The 
critic jroc - on to ask: “Why then is he 
( Raul Rmnton) so much in disfavour of 

monastici-rn Buddha and Christ and a 

host of holy saints were all wrong on this 
computation." On Hie contrary, Buddha 
ami Christ and the saints were not at all 
wrong but rather my critics method of 
performing calculation! Let him read my 
honk more candidly and lie will find that 
1 am not in disfavour 7 of monasticism : I 
am in disfavour of the biased and un- 

* So U has a galaxy of sages down from 
the times of the Itig Veda done. Cf. Rg. 
V. I: 164, 46. Mandukya K. 11: 20-29. 

7 That this will be the cumulative im- 
pression brought about by repeated stress 


balanced evaluation of monasticism as 
being the sole 8 path open to man if he 
wants to lead a higher life. Proof? Here 
arc quotations from the book: “Do not 
stay for over in solitude. Keep up tl 
ba ante, a rhythm with the world. What 
you will gain and learn in your solitude 
you must work out in society and activity.” 
Again: “The wbe course. is to seek a middle 
course between asceticism, which is fre- 
quently a failure, and hedonism, which i.s 
so often a disaster." Still again: “ Tin- 
driving urge which semis men into mum- 
terios needs to he respected, however, mr 
we must all subdue and sanctify the pu*»io’i* 
and energies, although there an* different 
ways of accomplishing this." However, if 
1 am no longer an enthusiast lor asceticism, 
it is because frequent, residence in certain 
Ashramas of ascetics his completely cured 
me of my illusions in this matter, whibt it 
has removed my de.-ire to nhirn to .-Wain 
life uuli’ss it be of the type led by Shankar, i 
and his gurus. I .-hall always hold in high 
respect those who are ascetics in thought, 
;^id not merely in appeal. inn*. 

/ (\ He complains that I “lay the a\r at 
the root of morality and then lore of spi- 
rituality" by certain .-tat "mint.-, against 
which lie warn- lie quotes 

as an example the folio, vio" words •• N'mhing 
that you do wiih or hv tic body is going 
to affect, your -pirprd date drastically." 
Taken out of 1*-' ir -icli word.- might 

seem foolish but lead hi tlc-ir pkicc tic y 
appear wi-e, for on tin' same page ii is 
pointed oiH th.d the e- ential lactor in 
yogic discipline - i the control of thought, 


on the defects alum- of .-nine sj» cimi-ns ot 
asceticism, will hi » vid< nl by a perusal of 
the whole ehapb r on "The Quislion of 

A'ceticism. '* ’ they are frequently 

useless” (p. Mi'). “I am c\en anli- 
ascctic " (p. IAS). These quotations show 


that we ha\e not imputed anything un- 
warranted. Iiowcvi r we regret that ne had 
omitted to make reference to the limited 
concessions shown to monasticism in «i 
very few passages, and e-peciall.v in tlw 
expression ■‘frequently" in “frequently 
useless” cited above. 

" No Midi claim ha.-, literally been made. 
Cf. Sankara, however, in Iutiorl action to 
Aitcri. Up. and Mundakn Up. Ill: n, 1°- 
Cf. aUo Brh. Up. iv. r ( 15, Brahma Sutm." 
III. IV: 20, 47 etc. 
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and that self-mastery is primarily a thing 
of the mind. Therefore I explain* that 
those who pay all their attention to physi- 
cal regimes such as fasting, sitting in a cave, 
putting ash on the forehead, or wearing 
clothes of a special colour, are missing the 
point and are unconsciously exhibiting the 
very materialism they are trying to avoid. 
“The mind is the real hat. tie-ground” I 
write, “not the body.” Is it necessary to 
remind Indians that the pages of the 
Dhammapada are strewn with similar ideas 
uttered by Buddha, whom my crilic says 
I have put in the wrong? And need it be 
added that Christ reiterated similar teaching 
again and again. “As a man thinketh in 
heart so is lie.” lie placed the fullest, em- 
phasis on the control of mind and he even 
went to the* length of denouncing as hypo- 
crites those who were outwardly faithful in 
performing religious practices but who were 
secretly sinning in thought. The Bhayavud 
Gita also says. Chap. III. G, 7: “lie who, 
restraining the organs of action, sits think- 
ing in his mind of the ob joe's of the sense?, 
self-deluded, he is said to be one of the 
false conduct.” But whoso, restraining the 
senses by mind, O Arjuua. m gages in 
Karma-Yoga, unattached, \vi f h organs of 
action, he is esteemed. ” The notion which 
l Jry to convey in The Inner Rtnlili/ is es- 
sentially the same. We need :* «onse of pro- 
portion. The continued preoccupation with 
physical disciplines to the extent of regard- 
ing them as more important than mental 
asceticism, is unhealthy. If this doctrine 
is “ laying the axe at the root of morality.” 
as the editor says, 0 then I am quite content 
to go on advocating immorality. 

D. The next criticism is interesting be- 
cause it is often made against me by 

"We arc certainly at one with Dr. 
Brunton in realising the value of a 
balanced outlook. But in the context, in 
the expression “ Nothing that you do with 
or by the body” etc., it is not made clear 
that the author means only “ physical 
regimen such as fasting, sitting in a cave 
etc,” which he mentions now. Apart from 
this, we were combating the view, held by 
pseduo-Vcdantins, that “thn-e thing* v.'iicn 
are the causes of sin to others," “ hot sex ' 
etc., may “even become the cause of up- 
lift to the enlightened aspirant of our own 
age.” The pure teachings of our scriptures 
are not at all in consonance with this view. 


Indian Swamis, but has never been made 
by any Westerners. Why? Because my 
books are primarily written for Westerners, 
whom I know and understand best, and 
they are intended to be definitely helpful 
and serviceable. That my object has been 
achieved explains their lack of complaint 
on this particular score! The Vedanta 
Kesnri accuses me of saying that long 
meditation is harmful, and that periods of 
meditation should be “dips” in the midst 
of activity. The accusation is correct and 
I am certainly guilty. But am I wrong in 
giving such advice? For I am addressing 
my words to men and women who are 
mostly forced by fate, as 907c of Western- 
ers arc forced, to work actively for their 
livelihood or for their family; I am not 
writing for Sannyanns who have other and 
better advisers. I have witnessed the sad 
results of Western people who have followed 
Indian yoga methods intended to be prac- 
tic'd by those who live in monasteries or 
caves. Many of those who attempted such 
practices and devoted long periods to medi- 
tation, became insane at the worst, or 
mildly unbalanced at the least. As a prac- 
tical man, and not mrre theorist, I decided 
that doing the right thing in the wrong 
way is equivalent to doing the wrong 
thing. Therefore I became the advocate 
of strict moderation and balance in regard 
to meditation, so far as Westerners are 
concerned. The results must always be the 
test of every hypothesis, and I feel satis- 
fied with the results which many of my 
readers attain. 

E. The critic remarks that he cannot 
find in these pages ** the inspirational 
quality characteristic of the utterances of 
a saintly personage." Any reader of the 
Kmart who does not know me or has never 
read the prefaces to my books, will proba- 
bly jump to the conclusion that I claim 
{a) to be a saint, and (l>) to be a religious 
teacher. I have never 10 made such claims 
but, on the contrary, plainly and explicitly 

10 We have only to refer to the passages 
cited in page 218 of the November issue of 
The Vedanta Kesari. If The Quest of the 
Oversell were the book in question we 
would not have missed these modest state- 
ments quoted here. But we are constrained 
to add that on page 15 of The Inner 
Reality we find, “I now venture to pass 
upwards to a more exalted platform” etc. 
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stated in those prefaces that I am neither 
saint nor teacher, and do not want to be 
regarded as such. Let others bear those 
dubious honours; a quieter and less ambi- 
tious, if more worldly, existence suffices 
for me. I wish only to do a little good 
with my pen, if I may, rather than let it 
be hired out to the much more lucrative 
but loss satisfying work that is constantly 
offered me. In The Quest of the Oversell 
the following candid words appear : ** The 
laurels of successful advocacy of a spiritual 
message are as distasteful to me as are 
the thorns of martyrdom — I continued to 
refute the term ‘spiritual teacher’ when if 
was applied to me. I wished to be known 
only for what 1 am— as nothing more than 
a moral man, with a few abnormal interests, 
but living a normal life and Laying no 
claims to superiority.” It is for Kcsari. 
readers to decide whether that (and many 
similar statements in the prefaces of most 
of my books) disposes of the question. 

In conclusion I can only regret that, the 
editor, instead of confining him-vlf purely 
to criticisms of the subject matter has also 
seen fit to stoop to personalities 11 . He 

11 We have not made' any personal attack 
on Dr. Brunt on. But we admit we have 
been a bit vehement in our criticism of 
some of his views, especially of what ap- 
pears to us as his very slighting estimate 
of some of India's much respected institu- 
tions like monaslieism. No self-respecting 
Indian, especially one who has experienced 


has failed to see that the deep desire of 
my heart is to find in India and carry to 
the West such truths of thought and life 
as are desperately needed in that seething 
cauldron of incredible sin and unparalleled 
suffering. To that, clear aim I have dedi- 
cated my pen, but l have done so as 
neither saint nor teacher; only as a fellow 
human being who cannot sit, idly by whilst 
his neighbours weep in agony or stumble 
in the night, of ignorance. Time alone can 
reveal whether I have come to India to 
exploit her, as my opponents 12 say, or to 
serve her, as mv friends know. 

the great value of these institutions, can 
help making such criticism. Dr. Bnmton’s 
manner of presentation may have some 
value if his views are meant for home 
consumption. But one cannot tolerate them 
when they are meant for foreign readers 
who have little chance of knowing Indinn 
institutions first hand. 

,J We may assure l)r. Brunt on that we 
hair been appreciating very much 
the valuable service hr has done to India 
by his writings, especially by his first book, 
“ Search in Secret India,” which, as wc 
know, has made many a mind in the West 
interested in the spiritual traditions of 
India. The Vedanta Kcsari had given a 
highly appreciative review of that book 
and published several extracts from it. We 
only wish that he does r.ot unknowingly 
counteract, the value of that service in any 
manner. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Gospel of Zoroaster: By Bhai 
Manila l C. Parekh. Published by Sri 
Bhagaxral-Dhnrrna Mixtion House, Har- 
mony House, Rajkot. Price, superior edition 
Rs. 6 , popular edition Rs. 3. Pages 33S. 

Zoroastrianism is one of the most ancient 
religions of the world and is intimately con- 
nected with India in a twofold sense. In 
the first place it was produced by a branch 
of the same Indo-Aryans who composed 
the Vedas, the source book of Hinduism. 
As a consequence the Vedas, the scripture 
of the Hu. ius, and the Zend Avesta, the 
scripture of the Zoroastrians, have much 


in common between them. In the next 
place the only remnant, of this once widely 
professed religion is at present to be found 
in India among the Parsecs, who are the 
descendants of a handful of intrepid emi- 
grants who fled to this country when their 
original home in Persia was conquered by 
Ihc Muslims and it became impossible for 
them lo practise their ancestral religion 
there due io Muslim persecution. 

Bhai Manila! C. Parekh, the author of 
the present book, is not a Zoro astrian by 
faith, nor is he, as he tells in his Foreword, 
a specialist in Zoroastrian studies. But he 
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possesses a qualification that is more essen- 
tial for the interpretation of a religion, 
namely, a sympathetic spirit that can enter 
into the religious experiences of others and 
select the essential from the non-essential in 
the presentation of the subject. Besides 
Mr. Parekh has an extensive knowledge of 
comparative religion and a fascinating 
English style which makes everything he 
touches a thing of beauty. 

As such the general reader would find this 
book much more useful than the production 
of many a specialist in Iranian studies. 
The treatment is comprehensive, and covers 
the whole field of Zoroastrianism — its 
religious background, the life of its prophet, 
its scripture, its doctrines, its practices and 
customs, and its influence on other religions. 
Few have succeeded, at any rate among 
non-Zoroastrian writers, as Mr. Parekh has, 
in giving a vivid presentation of the (lin- 
eal idealism, the monotheistic fervour, and 
the social outlook of this ancient faith. 
A reader will feel convinced that much that 
is considered noble in Semitic faiths like 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam have their 
source of inspiration in the teaching's of 
the great Iranian prophet. The chapter 
on the history of Parsecs in India requires 
especially to be studied in these days both 
for strengthening the cordial relation be- 
tween the Hindus and the Parsecs, and to 
demonstrate the generosity of the Hindus 
to minorities. 

Songs from the Soul: By Anilbaran Roy. 
Published by John M. Watkins, J1 Cecil 
Court , Charring Cross Rond, H\(\ *\ 
London. Cu frits can be hud oj Gila Prachar 
Karyalayn , 10S/11 Manohor Pukur Road. 
Kaliyhnt , Calcutta. Price lie. 

Pages 11)0 . 

This is a book the contents of which 
fully justify its title. They are the out- 


pourings of a devout soul— his offering of 
contemplation on spiritual themes at the 
feet of the Divine Mother. They touch 
upon a variety of subjects, both minor and 
major, that have bearing on the cultivation 
of the inner life. There is abso’utcly no 
touch of academic stilTne--- about [hem, no 
disquisitions on ponderous philosophical 
concepts that scare away the lay-mind seek- 
ing for enlightenin' ni on the highest 
verities of life. With their transparent 
sincerity of purpose, their gentle yet 
fervent devotional lone, and ihc musical 
cadence of the charming pros'* slyle in 
which they an* clot lied, they elevate oiil ,, s 
mind lo a high level of thought and con- 
uy a feeling of inspiration while imparting 
a good deal of useful information. All 
spiritual a.-pirauts who go through ihein 
will Pel grateful lo the author for sharing 
his very valuable thoughts with them by 
recording them in the pages of this book. 

Tin* Ifi.'-foi') of Great Light: Published 
by the Shrine oj Wis'lom. Aald.u, 0 Her- 
man Uni , London E. 11. Price Re. l m 
Pay* * •**>. 

This is the translation of a Chinese text on 
Taoism by Iluai-Xuii-Tszo, an authoritative 
esponent of this religion, who is supposed to 
have d»rd about 122 B.(\ The aim of 
Toai.-t teaching-- i< to free mat* from attach- 
ments to all that is transient, thus enab- 
ling him both to use and to enjoy all things 
to the fnili st possible extent by assigning 
them to thi ir proper place in life. While 
appearing lo depreciate the things of this 
world. Taoi.-m doe-* so only in con- 
tra.-t. to the world of reality in comparison 
with which they are only a- shadows to 
sub-dance, a> the reflected beauty of nature 
to the tran.-ivudcni beauty of the spiritual 
world, as the temporal existence of body 
to the immortal life of the soul. 
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Thu President of the Ramakrishna 
Mission visits Bombay 

His Serene Holiness Sreemnt Swami 
Virajanundaji, President of The Ramn- 
krishna Math <fc Mission, Belur Math, 
Calcutta, arrived in Bombay on Saturday 
the 18th November and was received by 
the citizens of Bombay under the lead of 
Mrs. Sophia Wadia, one of the Vice-Pre- 
sidents of the reception committee, as well 
as many other magnates of Bombay. The 
Mayor of Bombay, Mr. B. G. lvher, Ex- 
Premier, Mr. K. Natarajan, Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Iv. C. Sen, I.C.S., Prof. V. G. 
Rao and a number of leading citizens in- 
cluding Mr. F. J. Ginwala came to the 
Ashrama to meet the Swami. The Swami 
gave a talk in the Ramakrishna Mission 
Library Hall on the 22nd. The hall was 
overcrowded and the auidence greatly ap- 
preciated the most highly entertaining dis- 
course of his reminiscences of the Swami 
Vivekananda. On invitation from Mr. 
B. P. and Mrs. Sophia Wadia the Swami 
attended a tea party held in his honour 
at their residence where he met the Italian 
Consul, Mr. R. P. Masatii, Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Bombay University, Mr. Tyabji. Ex- 
Judge, High Court, Bombay, Principal 
J. M. Kumarappu and a number of other 
dist inguished i lersons . 

On the 28th instant the Swami was 
given a public reception and welcome 
address (which together with the reply is 
printed in Ibis issue) at Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir Hall at G p.m. His Worshipful 
the Mayor of Bombay presided. Most of 
the leading citizens including Mr. B. G. 
Kher, Ex-Premier, Sir S. S. Patkar, 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mr. S. A. Brelvi, 
Mrs. Sophia Wadia, Mr. M. V. Lndra- 
vadan, Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Mr. F. J # Ginwala, Mr. G. P, Murdcshwar, 
Prof. V.* G. Rao, Prof. \. K. Bhagwaf, 
Mr. Madhavlal Bhatt, J.P., Mr. G. C. 
Mittcr, O.B.E., Dr. D. L. Sen, Mr. 
A. K. Sen, as well as leaders of different 
societies and institutions wen; present in 
the meeting. After a short stay in Bom- 
bay the Swami has returned to the Head- 
quarters via Poona and Nagpur. During 
his stay in Bombay the Swami, besides 
giving several interviews, has also been 
giving spii ual instructions and initiations 
to many every day. 


The Address of Welcome given by the 
Citizens of Bombay 
To 

His Serene Holiness 
Shrccmat Swami Virajananda Mahuraj, 
President, Shri Ramakrishna Math & 
Mission, Belur Math, Calculi a. 

Most Revered Swami ji, 

We, the citizens of Bombay, respectfully 
accord you most hearty welcome amidst 
us and to this great city of Bombay. 
Inspired by the life and teachings of 
Bhagawau Shroe Ramakrishna, you re- 
nounced the world at a tender age and had 
the privilege of living and moving amongst 
the first disciples of the Master, Slim: 
Ramakrishna . Indeed, you were one of the 
most fortunate few to he initiated by the 
great and illustrious Swami Vivekananda 
who founded the Order of the Ramakrishna 
Matli and Mision, the Order whose hal- 
lowed farflung name carries to every corner 
of the globe, its message of tin? universal 
truth embedded in every great religion, of 
the Divinity of Man and of the grealness 
of sellless service to humanity irrespective 
of caste, creed or colour. Your presence 
in our midst is to us the visible embodiment 
of t Ik; great and noble work done by vour 
Order for humanity, suffering under its 
burden of sorrows, groping for light in the 
midst of darkness and nicked with discon- 
tent with a life uiisulMu d and unfulfilled. 
Blessed, therefore, is that Order, and thrice 
blessed are they who belong to it and have 
set up a new standard of life and given a 
new meaning then hi. We welcome you 
in the name of flu* diverse communities, 
cultures and in ten si s represented by the 
citizens of this great city, the Gateway of 
India. 

We recall with great pleasure how from 
very humble beginnings the Math and 
Mission centre a I Bombay lias grown with- 
in the space of the last 15 years to its 
present magnitude of usefulness, ministering 
to the various wants of the people of the. 
locality, physical, intellectual, moral and 
spirit ual. The Charitable Dispensary by 
free distribution of medicines to the poor 
and helpless; the Library with its wraith 
of volumes and a number of monthlies, 
weeklies and dailies; the Students’ Home 
with its clean, spiritual atmosphere sup- 
plementing modem University education; 
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the Math* which has been a living source 
of solace to spiritual aspirants of all sects, 
and, above all, the Swamis, whose dedicated 
lives and whose public lectures and classes 
have been providing unfailing inspiration 
and enlightenment to all classes of Society, 
have been rendering inestimable services 
to hundreds of people every day. We also 
recall with profound gratitude the relief 
work done by the Mission in Gujarat in 
1927 and in Sind in 1930 when immense 
areas suffered from the floods of Sabarmati 
and the Indus and when thousands of houses 
were swept away, and countless men, women 
and children had to flee for their lives, 
homeless and helpless, pursued by pestilence, 
poverty and death. This is an inadequate 
description of some features of the hunuuii- 
Tarian work done in this Province. How 
is it possible to give an appropriate des- 
cription of the iinm<ii.-r work that is being 
carried on by your Mission throughout this 
country from its various centres numbering 
over a hundred? A contemplation of that 
great and inspiring work suggests the im- 
mensity of renunciation, love and spiritual 
strength that provide the motive power for 
all the Missions undertakings and efforts. 

Revered Swamiji, your lift! has been a 
harmonious blend of contemplation and 
action. Unseen by human lyes, many a 
time you ‘-a< and meditated in the serene 
solitudes of Himalayan forests; yet when 
the voice of action called, you engaged 
yourself in various activities of the orga- 
nization, taking charge of the Mayavati 
Ashram, editing the “ Prubuddha Rharat,” 
publishing mo«f of the volumes of the 
works of Swami Vivekananda. bringing out 
an exhaustive I.ife of >our Master, opening 
a centre at Shjamalatal in the Himalayas 
ami, lastly assuming important offices at 
the. Head quarters, as the Secretary and 
later, as the Vice-President, of the llama- 
krishna Math and Mission. Magnificient, 
also, has hern your contribution to the 
literature relating to Ramakrishna ami 
Vivekananda in the form of books which 
are deservedly popular in both the hemis- 
pheres. In short, you have been an inde- 
fatigable worker of the Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission for nearly half a century. 
Your purity, your steadfastness of purpose 
and the spirit of service which animates 
ft W your acts have always proved to be a 
blessing and an inspiration to all spiritual 


aspirants who have come in contact with 
you; and we have; no doubt that it is for 
those and other outstanding qualities that 
you have been chosen the Leader of your 
Order. 

We live today under tragic circumstances 
which recall those that prevailed on the 
ancient battle-field of Kurukshetru. Once 
move we witness a gigantic war in which 
greed and hatred and lust for power, naked 
and unashamed, seek to establish their 
domination over the body and soul of 
mankind; in which their weapons are 
violence, destruction and horror; in which 
humanity begins to doubt the meaning of 
all religions, the dignilv of the common 
man and the greatness of the soul; in which 
man denies his own divinity; and truth, 
good-will, brotherhood and peace appear 
to have become merest mockeries. Life is 
fast, becoming a hideous nightmare, and 
long-suffering humanity cries out for deli- 
verance. Who will bring that deliverance? 
Whence and when will it come? When 
it is sought in all earnestness, deliverance 
is bound to make its appearance on earth. 
We believe that when the voice of deliver- 
ance comes, it will be one with the voice of 
.vour great- Order; and we hope that at 
this critical hour that Order will play a 
great and noble role and send its clarion 
call to the harassed heart and the befogged 
mind of humanity, releasing them from the 
bondage of fear ami suffering of doubts 
ami illusions. 

With fifty years of your gifted experience, 
through penance in the Himalayas and 
association with your great Mission as an 
active worker in various capacities, may 
you guide all the centres of that Mission 
and your brother-monks to hold up the 
torch of Truth before erring humanity, and 
light, for them the path to a New Order of 
life, based on the most solid and the most 
ancient of foundations, the Soul of Man. 

May the Almighty God grant you a 
long lease of life so that, you may be ins- 
pired more, and more to set up objectively 
before the world, with the. aid of your 
great organization, an ideal which will at 
once liberate and enlighten, cleanse and 
fortify, nourish and unify. It is our 
earnest prayer that your spiritual minis- 
tration may prosper more and more and 
restore India once more to the pinnacle of 
spirituality, so that its lustre may illumine 
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the face of humanity with abiding joy and 
the serene consciousness of fulfilment. 

We remain, 

Bombay , Revered Swamiji, 

28th Nov . *39. Yours most reverentially, 
The Citizens of Bombay. 

The following is the text of the Swami’s 
reply 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Tt. gives me groat pleasure to be in your 
midst to acknowledge the most cordial 
welcome which you have accorded to me. 
I am fully conscious that the honour which 
you have thus shown me is due not to 
myself individually but to the Order and 
the Mission to which I have the proud 
privilege to belong: the Order which derives 
its inspiration from the living experiences 
of countless sagos, seekers and seers, from 
the most long-lived of all cultures and, 
in particular, from the profound realizations 
of Bhagwan Shree Ramakrishna and the 
far-reaching visions of Swami Vivekananda; 
and the Mission which has successfully 
organised, fructified and harnessed for 
public good the longing for service and the 
spiritual thirst that is inborn in the soul 
of every man and woman. Allow me first 
of all to thank you most heartily in the 
sacred name of that Order anil that Mission, 
and to express my sincere gratification at the 
representative character of this gathering. 
Such a gathering is a true index of the in- 
herent catholicity of the Indian mind, of 
which the highest and noblest efflorescence 
was the realization of our Master Bhagawan 
Shree Ramakrishna. The very number of 
faiths and sects that have made their home 
in this country has been rendered possible by 
the spirit of toleration that has animated 
this motherland of ours from the ancient 
time#. Toleration is no negative virtue: it 
has its roots in a spirit of catholic apprecia- 
tion of all that is good in other religions and 
persuasions; and I say that this spirit, one 
of the main features of Shree Ramakrishna ’s 
teachings, is a fundamental and distinguish- 
ing feature of the Indian civilization in 
which the Hindu and the Moslem, the 
Christian and the Parsi, the Buddhist and 
the Jain equally participate. 

I come before you not as the leader of a 
movement or organisation for your uplift 
or reform tion: the aim of our Mission 
has always rather been to kindle and to 
keep lighted the flame which ia already 


in being in the hearts of all of you; to 
concentrate in visible works and institutions 
your spiritual aspirations and yearnings, 
and to seek in your company the fulfill- 
ment of those aspirations and the answer 
to those yearnings. It has been well said 
in our Scripture, — “As all living beings 
arc sustained by the air, so all the Vamash- 
ramas are sustained by the householders.” 
There is no doubt that the Ashram at 
Khar has grown marvellously and has shown 
remarkable vitality since its ineepfion a 
few years ago. It has received unstinted 
support and devotion from one and all of 
you, and it is among you that its work 
and fulfilment has lain, and its promises 
will achieve realization. Therefore for our 
Ashram at Khar, 1 can claim no exclusive 
credit or merit for my Order or Mission, but. 
all credit and praise therefore is due to the 
public of Bombay who have so nobly res- 
ponded to our call, nay, the clarion call 
of the great Swami Vivekananda, and sus- 
tained and strengthened us in our efforts 
at establishing and maintaining an Ashram 
npar this great city of Bombay. 

Many of you will probably recall the ut- 
terance of Swami Vivekananda, “ The salva- 
tion of the world depends on the regene* 
ration of India.” It is to achieve this 
vision that he instituted the Order of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission. The 
vitality of the work undertaken by that 
organisation has already sufficiently de- 
monstrated that his vis ; nn was no idle 
dream. The physical evidence of this far! 
consists of the schools, both academic and 
vocational, students’ homes, orpluinugts. 
libraries, reading-rooms charitable dispen- 
saries and hospitals maintained by Ih' 1 
Mission in India, as aim other social acti- 
vities and relief works undertaken by it 
during floods, famines and pestilence, and of 
the centres of the Mission opened in 
America, both North and South, in Europe 
and in Indian settlements in Singapore, Fiji 
and Mauritius; it is also to be found in the 
religious classes and lectures held at- the. 
different centres and the religious and phi- 
losophical literature published by the 
Mission. The crowning architectural 
achievement of the Mission is the magni- 
ficient Sri Ramakrishna Temple which wa M 
completed year before last on the bank of 
the Ganges at Belur near Calcutta; and 
it is the ambition of the Mission to 
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establish a residential college there, 
destined, perhaps, to be the nucleus of the 
University foreshadowed by the prophetic 
vision of the Swami Vivekananda. 

But what is the secret of the vitality of 
the visible achievements of the Mission that 
I have just described? Is it possible to 
detect the sings of a regenerated India in 
those achievements? Do they indicate how 
it may be possible for India to attain a true 
regeneration? These are questions of ut- 
most spiritual importance. 

Those of you who belong to the young 
generation will have no idea of the risk 
which the whole of India was running 
during the 2nd half of the 19th Century — 
the risk of losing her soul. The spirit of 
our civilisation had fallen into a deep 
slumber, and during the earlier half of the 
century it had looked as if a brutalized 
aristocracy, the rapacious horders of 
banditry and the armed might of forces 
led bv foreigners were engaged in fights 
and conflicts for whatever booty they 
could seize, while the country suffered 
and endured. The lights of learning and 
culture had grown dim, the flowers of peace 
and well-being withered and wilted; and 
the spirituality of India of which we talk 
so much nowadays had retired into 
mountain caves and fastnesses leaving the 
vast, masses of helpless prey to quackery 
and superstition and empty rituals and 
formulae. Suddenly, as from nowhere, 
came a new light and a new life— the 
vigorous and developed civilization of 
Europe. It. brought a message of awaken- 
ing of the sovereignty of human reason, of 
the power of the human will and the 
grandeur of the human individual, with 
his intellect, his sensibilities — yea, even his 
passions. It brought on an intoxication, a 
seeming liberation of the human spirit, 
which appeared to many to be infinitely 
preferable to the dark subjection into 
which the whole country had fallen; and it 
seemed to many of us that if we did not 
allow the new light to stream into the dark 
chambers of our house, we would remain 
condemned to eternal darkness. A few 
doubting voices were raised; and many 
were frightened and clung desperately to 
their chambers and their darkness, prefer- 
ring the materialism of security to any 
spiritual questioning or adventure. But 
those whose eyes were opened were 


dazzled by the new effulgence from the 
West. That hour, however, was one of the 
darkest in the history of India. A con- 
tinuance of the intoxication with the new 
light meant, perhaps, the turning of India's 
back to her most precious possession, 
amounting to the losing of her soul. 

At this juncture Bhagawan Sri Ruma- 
krishna appeared. He reiterated by his own 
experience and reaffirmed, in words of com- 
mon speech, the eternal truths the ancient 
seers of the land had discovered. He 
taught Vivekananda and others to see, what 
many thinkers in both hemispheres are rea- 
lizing to-day, that the civilisation of 
Europe may dazzle and attract, as the 
flame attracts the moth, but it cannot satis- 
fy the human soul; that the pursuit of hap- 
piness, by itself, can never constitute the 
highest ideal; that the megalomania of the 
individual self leads to an irreconcilable 
conflict and an agonised futility; and that, 
there must be a deliverance— through love 
and realization of an obedience to the 
Divine that exists in and beyond the world 
of phenomena— from the bonds that our 
passions and blindness forge round each 
individual self. He discovered these* prin- 
ciples in the teachings of all the great 
religions. After him the dynamic perso- 
nality of Swami Vivekananda strove in 
action, through planning and organisation, 
through service, example and precept, to 
realize his Master’s teachings in the world 
of living men and women, not only in India 
but in other countries as well. 

That the path of European culture can- 
not be the path of India has since been 
reaffirmed by other great souls. The 
mighty minds of India who realize this 
truth have but confirmed the same all the 
more greatly. We see before us to-day 
the logical consequences of the culture that 
has arisen and developed in Europe. We 
all admire the vigour, the vitality and the 
intellectual perspicacity of Europe, its 
efficient, forms of Government; its public 
spirit, its literature, its arts. Europe pre- 
sents a spectacle of dynamic and gigantic 
power and of the beauty that power, in 
action and repose, possesses. But power 
tends to rush headlong and to act headlong: 
where and to what end? That is a question 
which power is hardly in a position to ask 
of itself. Many master-minds can no doubt- 
regard the play and interplay of power as 
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a satisfying drama, as an end in itself: 
it is all the richer and a better drama by 
the intermixture of pain and suffering, 
which it is the object of Indian system of 
religious and philosophical thought to get 
rid of, to seek deliverance from. The 
Creeks regarded tragedy as the highest 
form of drama, and Nietzsche welcomed 
life as it is, with its imperfections and 
sufferings. That appears to be the philo- 
sophy inherent in the European outlook in 
life. During past centuries it has been 
tempered by the Asiatic religion of 
Christianity, but its doctrines are being 
increasingly found to be incompatible with 
the fundamentally European conception of 
life. 

To the intelligent mind that conception 
must remain unsatisfying and defective. 
It would seem to such a mind that the 
present War in Europe must be the logical 
conclusion of the way of life Europe has 
chosen to adopt. The dilemma is so great 
that an alternative to war in Europe has 
long become unthinkable. 

His Worshipful Mayor of Bombay has in 
his address made eloquent reference to the 
War. Will not the War at least make all 
of us think what philosophy of life under- 
lies it, to what extent that philosophy has 
spread its charms over the lives of all of 
us, and what may be the best corrective to 
such philosophy? In the spiritual world 
wc are all, and must be, “ experimenters with 
truth.” Nowhere in the realm of real spi- 
ritual seeking will wc come across any voice 
crying “ Have a blind and unquestioning 
faith and all will be well.” None becomes 
the adhikuri, the worthy recipient, of a 
truth unless he has sought for it. Truth 
comes to no one unasked or unsolicited. 
Therefore the War will have done a groat 
service if it arouses in us the spirit of seek- 
ing, of questioning what are regarded as 
the realities of life. In some of us it may 
also arouse a disgust (Vairagyam) with our 
current mode of life. Ouly with such a 
spirit of seeking and of dissatisfaction is it 
possible for any one to stand on the path 
of ultimate realisation. And only in the 
final adoption of a new way of life will be 
found an escape from the horrors, sufferings 
and frustrations that must inevitably attend 


the philosophy of life fehich lies at the 
bottom of the War in Europe. Our Order 
and our Mission stand for a way of life 
different from that which underlies the 
current European culture, though not con- 
spicuously different from philosophies which 
have animated many other religious Orders. 
We invite all thinking men and women to 
ponder calmly over that philosophy of life, 
to test it by their personal experiences, and 
to sec if it gives adequate answers to the 
questions which must obstinately be rising 
daily in their minds. 

To tlio.se amongst you who have already 
realized the truth of our ideals I say this 
—it should be our united endeavours to 
serve humanity in accordance with the 
provision and foreknowledge of Swami 
Vivekananda ; and to that end we must: 
lead all our energies in bringing about a 
regenerated India so that Ihere may ulti- 
mately be a regenerated world. The task 
before us is truly a stupendous one. Rapid 
and surprisingly fruitful though the progress 
of our Mission has been in the past, our 
past achievements are insignificant 
compared with the vast and unaccomplished 
work before us. We need optimism and 
faith, men and funds, sympathy and enthu- 
siasm, single-minded devotion and far- 
sighted direction. For all this we pray 
to our Lord* we pray to humanity which 
enshrines our God, we pr.iv to the future 
which calls and beckons In us. The res- 
ponse which wo have hitherto received 
from the public has not been below our 
expectation. But we know that the Lord 
is with us, that Bhaga\v?»n Shreo Uamn- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda and his 
brother-disciples who have passed into 
eternity guide our faltering steps and en- 
lighten our minds, and that the civilisation 
of this ancient Motherland of Religions, 
the spirit animating her loug tradition, her 
chequered career and her diverse peoples 
will sustain us and nourish us to the end. 
May the Almighty sanctify the great ideal 
which our Mission has undertaken to 
realise, — “For the salvation of one's soul 
and the good of the w f orId.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I tlmnk you once 
more for your kind welcome to me ami 
for the noble sentiments expressed by your 
spokesman towards our Mission and myself. 
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ASCETICISM-TRUE AND FALSE 

[The following verses point out some of the chief features of true asceticism, 
distinguishing it from what are mere aberrations of it.] 
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If asceticism should merit praise, it must be practised by one 
endowed with a clear mind and intellect, one who ’s full of friendliness, 
mercy, benevolence, self-control and forgiveness. It is a mere self- 
torture to those who are bereft of these qualities. ( 1) One shines in 
the silk-garment of an immaculate character at the touch of quietness; 
he has no more any taste for luxurious dress. Whether draped in 
superior China silk or clad in an outworn, ragged garment, he is 
neither proud of the one nor tormented by the feeling of destitution 
by the other. (2) Indeed he is invested with a new charm by the 
saffron clothes, which speak out his renunciation and calmness. 

Such great ones never allow anger to sully their minds even when 
they have to deal with a culprit. (3) Of what good is asceticism, if 
one is an easy prey to anger? Of what avail is might, if one gets 
embarrassed at the needy hour? Is it not a travesty of erudition, if 
the learned man is not weaned from wickedness? (4) To the best men 
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good intention is the noblest possession. Knowledge is the organ of 
perception only to those who have conquered the senses. Worthy per- 
sons look for no religious merit other than the exercise of mercy. Should 
they, who possess a stainless mind, go in search of holy places? Are 
they not themselves holy? (5) With the looks emitting anger, mind 
utterly poor in compassionate feelings and deeds cruel and repulsive — 
is there any wrong which persons of such description will shrink from 
committing? (6) Is the world any better for pseudo-ascetics who, even 
for their own good, would not steep their minds, hot with anger, in the 
stream of patience and forgiveness? (7) 

The very act of pulling out hairs from the head acquaints one 
with their arrant callousness. Is there anything left to be said about 
their decorum in good society, when it is known that they have dis- 
carded their loin-cloth? On their face anger makes its cruel appearance 
portending an outburst of arrogance. Are not these nude, food-seek- 
ing ascetics similar to roaming animals? (8) What a monstrous 
example of devotion, quite out of place! How can one possibly strip 
oneself nude when one is still in need of food? (9) Where such beasts 
are honoured, who are to be chased out, (i.e., should real animals even 
be chased out?). Or, perhaps, it is a local evil. And men, after all, are 
bond-slaves to precedents. (10) 

Vows, ascetic or otherwise, are but poor instruments for purifying 
one’s self. Even sylvan solitudes whereto ascetics resort, are not holy 
in themselves. They cannot purify minds infested with cravings and 
longings, however much they may wear matted locks and practise 
mortifications. (11) The enjoyment of peace is never possible for those 
who have not rejected entirely the craving for sense pleasures. 
Elephants cover themselves with ashes, serpents live on air, beasts are 
eager to roam in forests, porcupines wallow on bare ground, parrots 
are fond of fruits, hunters are unclad, — but do they ever attain 
peace? (12) These frugivorous apes, unmolested denizen of forests, 
have not attained liberation; nor have these gigantic trees, with the 
locks of intertwined branches, beards of overgrown twigs and dress of 
their own bark, attained that goal. Wc also know for certain that fish 
immersed always in water have not fared better. It is labour wasted 
to launch on sham asceticism when control of mind is not achieved. (13) 

Those who have entered the tranquil vow of monaslicism and feel 
vain about the means that are to be adopted to achieve their goal 
deserve only pity. These poor creatures are like one who is tormented 
by thirst even though he has free access to cool, sparkling water; like 
one who is poverty-stricken even when a vast treasure is uncovered to 
his perpetual view; like he who is scorched by heat even though the 
breeze from the sandalwood grove is blowing over him. (14) Good 
souls repair to the forests in quest of absolute peace and happiness that 
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voluntary poverty would give, forsaking everything, — rejecting every 
desire and shining with the beauty of renunciation. But suppose they 
begin assembling, even in that place, various necessities to enrich their 
ascetic vow, should they not for a moment think what offence their 
treasures and rich garments and attendants and other appendages have 
committed in their own homes? (15) You have left home for home- 
lessness; then why do you turn again towards the circumstances of the 
home? Once escaped from the hunter's noose the spotted deer would 
never again come back to jump into it. (10) 

— A vadanakaipalata . 

THE SYMBOLS OF A GREAT CULTURE 


1 

The Himalayas, the Ganges and the 
Sanskrit literature — these, it is 
generally believed, have contributed 
above all, to the glory of India. To see 
that this belief has not arisen from 
fancy or sentiment does not require 
any argument, if one has a fairly good 
acquaintance with these phenomena 
and the social and historical back- 
ground of Indian culture. Contem- 
plating at the foot of the Eternal 
Abode of Snow, the Vcdic sages, as 
they turned their awe-filled vision 
upwards, must have certainly been 
struck by the witchery of that sub- 
lime, stupendous, phenomenon and 
burst into divine poetry. And in the 
Kigveda wx read: 44 Whose glory 
yonder peaks of snow declare, whose 
magnitude the sea-girt earth witness 
( Yasyeme himavanto mahitva yasya 
samudram rasaya saha (ihuh)” So 
from the dawn of history the Hima- 
vant has been the symbol of the 
Eternal, urging on the children of this 
blessed land after the true, the beauti- 
ful and the abiding. 

The Ganges is the symbol of holi- 
ness — Dhnrmadrava or the liquid of 
sanctity and religious merit, as it is 
described in the Puranas. Mother of 


a grand civilization, the greatness of 
hers far exceeds the strange bactrici- 
dal efficacy of her waters demonstrat- 
ed under laboratory conditions recent- 
ly. For countless generations she has 
been the solace of millions of Hindus 
burdened with sins and sorrows of 
this mundane existence, and therefore 
her glory has been sung in a hundred 
hymns and psalms by many a poet- 
saint. Hardly will it be challenged 
if one were to assert that almost the 
whole of Hindu culture is a rich crop 
raised on the fertile Gangetic basin 
and slowly distributed abroad. 

IL 

The third of the triad forming the 
symbols of Indian culture is the Sans- 
krit literature, which with its ethnic 
bearings and social implications, we 
shall consider here at some length. Wo 
feel its relevance the more because 
there has been some dust of contro- 
versy raised in this part of the 
country regarding its significance and 
the status it ought to hold in a scheme 
of liberal education. Those very peo- 
ple who in their laudable endeavour to 
give a right vocational turn to the edu- 
cational machinery of the country, 
arc often found to tolerate and even 
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bless subjects which when compared 
with Sanskrit fare no better in 
their bread and butter winning value. 
Leaving them apart, there are others, 
though an unenlightened group, to 
whom it is an anathema as they asso- 
ciate Sanskrit with the supposed de- 
mons they ostensibly seek to combat. 
Early in the last century there were 
people in the West of the type of 
Dugald Stewart who believed that 
the entire Sanskrit language and lite- 
rature “ was the forgery of those wily 
priests, the Brahmins.” A somewhat 
similar view is fostered by certain 
groups even to-day and attempts are 
not totally absent to crowd out or 
count out Sanskrit from the branches 
of study, or at least relegate it to an 
insignificant position. 

To see how far this is desirable we 
need only to run our eyes on the past 
of Europe which many of us have 
accepted as our pattern in political 
and social progress. The dazzling civi- 
lization of the Occident was not call- 
ed up by rubbing an Aladdin’s Lamp. 
Ancient Greece lives through the art. 
philosophy and religion of Europe; 
Rome has reincarnated through 
Church and State; the moors of Cor- 
dova refined Europe; the Jew's too had 
their handsome contributions to make 
up the complex we call Western civi- 
lization. Greek and Latin have pre- 
dominated till very recently. There 
was a time when Shopcnhauer 
lamented: “If the threatened cala- 
mity should ever come, and the an- 
cient languages cease to be taught, a 
new' literature will arise of such bar- 
barous, shallow and worthless stuff 
as W'as never seen before.” His exag- 
gerated fear was not without the usual 
grain of truth in it, and we have still 
a lessen to learn from it. But 
47 


Greek and Latin remained sufficiently 
long to enrich the modern languages 
of Europe and make them what they 
are to-day. 

Ill 

Hatred of culture, of whichever 
people and due to whatever cause, is 
the sure sign of spiritual death. The 
expanding and absorbing mind of 
Europe found soon that 44 Sanskrit 
was substantially the same language 
as Greek, Latin and Anglo-saxon.” 
Appropriation and assimilation of the 
mental wealth of the w'hole humanity 
is the hall-mark of races gifted with 
the curiosity to know, venturesome- 
ness to pursue and vigour to expand; 
while exclusive parochial pride for 
the cultural heirloom transmitted 
from the ancestors of a local group 
alone is the sign of stagnation and 
decay. It is not astonishing to see 
opposition put up against Sanskrit 
culture in India when Europe can 
boa.-t of the largest collection of Sans- 
krit manuscripts preserved in the best 
possible way. and when we sec that 
most of the first-rate Western univer- 
sities have chairs established for the 
study of Sanskrit, and painstaking 
scholars do their best to bring out the 
rare treasures of India with the best 
elucidatory apparatus? The fancied 
opposition between a Dravidian and 
Aryan language and culture is the re- 
sult of new motives. 

Europe soon recovered from the 
distorted view’s she contracted from 
imperfect, data at her first contact 
with India. As early as 1883 Prof. 
Max Muller wrote: 

Whoever cares for the historical growth 
of our language, that is our thoughts; 
whoever cares for the first, intelligible de- 
velopment of religion and mythology; who- 
ever cares for the first foundation of what 
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in later times we call the science of astro* 
nomy, mctronomy, grammar, and etymo- 
logy; whoever cares for the first intima- 
tions of philosophical thought, for the first 
attempts at regulating family life, village 
life, and State life, as founded on religion, 
ceremonial, tradition and contract— must 
in future pay the same attention to the 
literature of the Vedic period os to the 
literatures of Greece and Rome and Ger- 
many.” 

He frankly recognised the unparal- 
leled importance of the Vedic litera- 
ture for a study of Aryan humanity 
and held it to be indispensible for all 
who eared for themselves, for their 
ancestors, for history, for their intel- 
lectual development; and as an ele- 
ment of liberal education, he openly 
declared that Sanskrit was far more 
important and far more improving 
than the reigns of Babylonian and 
Persian kings and even the dates and 
deeds of many of the kings of Judah 
and Israel. Max Muller was pro- 
foundly erudite in various literatures 
and branches of learning, as the huge 
output of his literary activity shows, 
and he was by no means a partisan of 
Sanskrit; yet he exhorted the young 
civilians who were to proceed to India, 

in these words: “ I should advise 

every young man who wishes to enjoy 
his life in India, and to spend his 
years there with profit to himself and 
to others, to learn Sanskrit, and to 
learn it well.” 

Even in India there are people to- 
day who maintain that Sanskrit, after 
all, is a dead language and it is in the 
custody of a microscopic, ineffectual 
minority, and that in the active life 
of the nation as a whole, its neglect 
is only well-merited. Max Muller 
meets the line of argument in these 
pregnant words: 

" fhtre runs through the whole history 

of India, through its three or four thousand 


years, a high road, or, it is perhaps more 
accurate to say, a high mountain-path of 
literature. It may he remote from the 
turmoil of the plain, hardly visible perhaps 
to the millions of human beings in their 
daily st niggle of life. It may have been 
trodden by a few solitary wanderers only. 
But to the historian of the human race, 
to the student of the development of the 
human mind, those few solitary wanderers 
are after all the true representatives of 
India from age to age. Do not let us be 
deceived. The true history of the world 
must always be the history of the few ; and 
as we measure the Himalayas by the height 
of Mount Everest, wo must take the hue 
measure of India from the poets of the 
Veda, the Sages of the Upanishads, 
the founders of the Vedanta and Sankhya 
philosophies, and the authors of the oldest 
law-books, and not from the millions who 
are bom and die in their villages, and who 
have never for one moment been roused 
out of their drowsy dream of life.” 

In the West the discovery of Sans- 
krit. paved the way for the organiza- 
tion of now branches of knowledge: 
philology, comparative religion and 
comparative philosophy, which have 
clear bearings on the social history 
of man. Truths from this ancient 
literature, rays of light available no- 
where else, have penetrated into the 
current of Europen thought from this 
new source, and unbiassed scholars 
were gratified to find that, they now 
possessed reliable literary source to 
study the religious development of 
human mind long before Homer was 
horn. A sense of kinship with the 
distant people of the East began to 
stir the minds of the best people in 
Europe. Although the first enthu- 
siasm of the new discovery has faded 
to some extent, scholarly contribu- 
tions to the study of Sanskrit from 
the West has remained grand and 
great, and, no doubt, the literature of 
Sanskrit will contipue to fill the souls 
of the West with new enchantment. 
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IV 

As the animating central core and 
prototype of several Aryan langua- 
ges Sanskrit has entered into the 
linguistic history of over 200 million 
people in some way or other. Just 
a century ago II. II. Wilson wrote: 
“ Every person acquainted with the 
spoken speech of India knows per- 
fectly well that its elevation to the 
dignity and usefulness of written 
speech has depended, and must still 
depend, upon its borrowing largely 
from its parent or hindered source 

and that the condemnation of 

the classical languages to oblivion 
would consign the dialects to utter 
helplessness and irretrievable barba- 
rism.’ 1 This, with regard to the 
position of the spoken tongues of 
India. 13ut there was a time when 
Sanskrit exerted its influence as far 
as Chinese Turkistan, aud as a 
vehicle of Buddhism it touched the 
heart of Central and Eastern Asia 
and its vocabulary percolated into 
the speeches of East Indies, Malaya 
and even the distant Madagascar on 
the opposite direction. A language 
that has a literary development of 
over four millenniums in every species 
of literary creation, epic and lyric, 
narrative and drama, philosophy and 
technical subjects, cannot, easily be 
overlooked. The published works in 
Sanskrit arc thousands; those in 
manuscripts and those dimly known 
through earlier references are legions; 
and among them there arc a multi- 
tude of books that have given and 
continue to give lasting pleasure to 
nien of taste and a way of life to 
those who search for it ; such a lan- 
guage cannot be considered a dead 
one as the Welsh language — in fact 
H is perpetually and violently alive. 


Time has only tested its worth. The 
training and arduous labour required 
in mastering the Sanskrit literature 
renders the mind sensitive to facts 
that often escape eyes accustomed to 
other superficial ways. A scholar train- 
ed in the ancient model never turns 
to the next passage before the last 
ounce of meaning is extracted from 
a phrase or a sentence he familiarises 
himself with; he never becomes a 
slipshod reader. 

V 

Conscious of these and other values 
of Sanskrit and its deep import, 
fcjwami Vivekananda insisted on a 
wide-spread study of it as he believed 
that “ the very sound of Sanskrit 
words gives a prestige and a power 
and a strength to the race.” With 
his usual zeal he wished that the 
“ whole nation should become Sans- 
krit scholars.” The spread of Sans- 
krit among the masses alone would 
introduce culture into the blood, he 
argued, although information can be 
had even through other channels. He 
believed that the whole of India is 
Aryan and nothing else. lie declared 
that it was pure nonsense and foolish 
talk to extend the analogy of Euro- 
peans migrating from cold and inhos- 
pitable regions to more sunny tracts 
and exterminating the aborigines for 
colonisation, in the ease of India too; 
and in fact the theory of Aryan mig- 
ration itself which rests on certain 
flimsy linguistic resemblances was, ac- 
cording to him, mere guess-work. He 
pointed out that the civilization of 
Lanka depicted in Ramayan is not in 
any way inferior to that of Ayodhya. 
lie wrote: 

“ Whatever nia.v l>e the import of the 
philological terms * Aryan * and 'Tamilian/ 
even taking for granted that both these 
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grand sub-di visions of Indian humanity 
came from outside the Western frontier, 
the dividing line had been, from the most 
ancient times, one of language and not of 
blood. Not one of the epithets expressive 
of contempt for the ugly physical features 
of the Dasyus of the Vedas would apply to 

the great Tamilian race The super- 

arrogated excellence of birth of any caste 
in India is only pure myth, and in no part 
of India has it, we are sorry to say, found 
such congenial soil owing to linguistic differ- 
ences, as in the south A gentle yet 

clear brushing off of the cobwebs of the so- 
called Aryan theory and all its vicious co- 
rollaries is therefore absolutely necessary. . . 
this Aryan race, itself a mixture of two 
great races, Sanskrit-speaking atid Tamil- 
speaking, applies to all Hindus alike.” 

VI 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection on what a loose foundation 
rests the cocksure theories of early 
Orientalists and the facile propaganda 
of shallow, irresponsible text-book 
writers who have successively 
helped to demarkate India with 
a wall of racial harled which in 
reality lias no reason to exist. 
Keane wrote in his Man Past and 
Present that the term ‘ Aryan ’ was a 
linguistic expression forced by the 
philologists into the domain of ethno- 
logy where it carries no significance, 
as it is well evidenced to-day by the 
ridiculous racial claims of Ilerr 
Hitler. The measurements of skull 
and registering of complexion cannot 
give any sure result regarding this 
problem. 

There is no evidence of an Aryan 
migration in the Vedas. The word Arya 
occurs in a multitude of places in the 
Rigveda as the name of the group 
that worshipped the outstanding Vcdic 
Gods Indra and Agni. Sayana ex- 
plains tin term as the name of those 
who praise the gods by hymns, or 


those noble persons who perform 
particular religious rites. Throughout 
Sanskrit literature nobility is the one 
central meaning of the word Arya, 
and it never denoted a separate race. 
The Dasyus, whom our historians 
identify with the so-called Dravidians, 
are then made an antagonistic race 
whom the invading Aryans drove 
away or exterminated. But the terms 
anagni y apavrata, abrahma and the 
like which characterise them do not 
denote anything more than a differ- 
ence in cult, i.e., they did not share 
the same way of rituals which the 
other group built up. They were not 
racially different, but only differing 
in the ways of worship. Sayana 
clearly states in Aitarnja Brahmana, 
VII: 18, that the Dasyus are the des- 
cendants of Visvamitra who is a re- 
cognised Aryan sage. In the Maha- 
bharata , too, vve get clear statements 
that the Pundras, Dravidas and 
others were only Kshatrivas become 
Dasyus because of their cutting 
adrift from the Brahmanical way of 
living. To the ancients all men of 
India are offsprings of Mann, the 
common progenitor. 

The word Dravida, again, is only 
the Sanskrit form of Tamizha; 
there is no reason whatsoever to sup- 
pose that the Sanskrit word Dravida 
was turned into Tamizha; for the 
Tamilians are known to have been 
inhabiting the south from the earliest 
times. The name is entirely based 
on linguistic grounds, and no race dis- 
tinction is in evidence anywhere. In 
the ancient books, Panchagauda and 
Panchadravida arc employed to con- 
vey the difference of Achara (conduct) 
among the respective groups of 
Brahmins, and there is no hint that 
they were names of distinct people. 
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The most inexcusable fiat of the 
anthropologist, is the facile identifi- 
cation of the Dasyus and the Dravi- 
dians and thus dividing the Indian 
humanity into two racial hemispheres. 
That this has become the drive for 
a new zeal which has social and poli- 
tical bearings to-day is the tragedy 
of the whole situation. 

VII 

Sanskrit and Tamil represent two 
great linguistic divisions like Greek 
and Latin, which have contributed to 
the cultural past, of India. Their 
mutual influence is evident throughout 
history except perhaps in the earliest 
strata of Sanskrit. Therefore when 
we take Sanskrit as the symbol of 
Indian unity, the whole of Indian 
culture is expressed by it; and instead 


of intensifying the common achieve- 
ments of our ancestors, if the present 
generation read imaginary differences 
into the descriptions of an almost 
poetical character found in ancient 
works and boost up a race myth, it 
will only be the greatest disservice 
done to the common advancement of 
India. On the other hand, if the grand 
language which the superior intellec- 
tual powers of our ancestors have 
evolved is taken as the symbol of a 
basic culture and upon it is built a 
brilliant future for the thought and 
life of the land, we shall be worthy 
of the great forefathers, the Rishis. 
For, the humanising value of this 
classical language is hardly approach- 
ed by any other language of the world, 
and it is only fit that it stands as the 
symbol of the culture which it ensouls. 


THE ABUNDANT LIFE 

BY SWAMI SATPRAKASIUNANDA 

[The Swarai is a monk of the Ramakridtna Older preaching the message of 
Vedanta in the United Stales of America. In the following article, which forms the text 


of a lecture delivered hy him at St . I.ouis in 
of life means and how if can ho achieved. - 

Wiiat elevates max above 

OTHER ANIMALS? 

A person whose body is healthy and 
strong, whose senses are keen and 
vigorous, whose organs function pro- 
perly, who can eat hearty meals with- 
out fearing the consequences, who 
sleeps soundly, enjoys the world 
through all the variety and richness 
of sense experience, who has no wor- 
ries about anything — such a person 
is said to be full of life. But it 
would not be proper to say that his 
life is full or abundant, because he 
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June. 1039, he explains rationally what fulness 
-The Editors. I 

has developed only one side of it — the 
physical side. This is not the whole 
of life. He whose sole concern is to 
cat. sloop, and enjoy is no better than 
an animal. An animal also is healthy 
and strong, moves about freely, enjoys 
life, and seldom falls sick. True, the 
enjoyments of some arc finer and 
richer than those of animals. But 
this still leaves them nothing more 
than a superior type of animal, not 
differing essentially from them. 

What is the difference between man 
and other animals? Man lives; ani- 
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mals, trees and plants also live. The 
difference is this: animals and plants 
live but cannot think. Man can 
think; man can have knowledge. Man 
not only sees things, but reads and 
interprets them; he can find out their 
meaning. Man can look far be- 
yond the senses. It is man who dis- 
covers the laws of nature, unravels 
the secrets of life, probes into the 
deepest mysteries of existence; he is 
able to distinguish between the real 
and the unreal, the good and the 
pleasant, between right and wrong. 
And not only this. Man can regulate 
his life by his knowledge. This is 
what other living creatures cannot do. 

So w r ith man the main point is not 
simply living but the how of living. 
The art of life is more important than 
the life itself. In human life there 
must be an ideal, a philosophy, a re- 
gulative principle. He who lacks 
this, he w r ho never thinks of the mean- 
ing and the purpose of life but simply 
lives, his life is of no value. He is 
no better than a breathing machine; 
he breathes but does not live— just 
as the bellows of a blacksmith. 

Thus a human being has two dis- 
tinct aspects of life, the physical 
and the psychical. The psychical 
aspect, if taken in the broadest sense, 
includes the intellectual, the moral, 
the aesthetic, and the spiritual life. 
So the psychical life or, I may say, 
the inner life, is much vaster, higher, 
and grander than the physical life, 
that is, the life on the sense plane. 
The physical life is only the outer 
rim of our being, the center of which 
is the inner life. Our thoughts, our 
imaginings, our moral ideas, our spi- 
ritual vis/ms, all are great controlling 
forces in our physical life. It is true 


that the body influences the mind, 
but the body does not govern the 
mind; on the contrary, the mind 
governs the body. We cannot live 
the physical life in the right sense 
unless our inner life is sound. In 
order to keep the body healthy and fit 
we need to study the physical system, 
know the hygienic laws and observe 
them. Out of this need medical 
science has developed. You all know 
how much the knowledge of the 
physical universe has contributed to 
our material progress. 

Inner life 

We require not only intelligence but 
moral principles as well to regulate 
the life on the physical plane. If 
there is violent emotional excitement 
or severe conflict within us, our ner- 
vous system is shattered. The body 
becomes a wreck. When anger, 
hatred, jealousy, or intolerance pre- 
vails in us, our sorial life, too, dis- 
integrates; we find discord in all the 
fields of collective life. In order to 
live in peace and harmony we have 
to cultivate moral and spiritual vir- 
tues. 

Now, it may be asked: Is the inner 
life to bo developed for the sake of 
the physical life? Should scientific 
knowledge be cultivated only for the 
promotion of material welfare? Should 
our philosophy be guided by pragma- 
tic considerations alone? Should reli- 
gion, art, and ethics subserve the in- 
terests of the sense life? 

Life on the physical plane is so 
predominant in our consciousness that 
compared with this, the finer aspects 
of life seem insignificant. This, our 
body as well as this world, we can 
see, touch, and feel. The sense 
objects appear so real, so charming, 
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to us that for their sake we 
do not hesitate to sacrifice the subtler 
realities. Our religion, our art, our 
ethics, our science, our philosophy, 
appear to be of no value if they do not 
advance the cause of the material 
life — the practical life, as we call it. 
In fact, we judge the inner powers and 
virtues by the standard of the mate- 
rial good we can derive from them — 
as if the material values were of 
greater consequence than the moral 
and spiritual values! This confusion 
of values in the modern age has 
brought the world to its present 
chaotic condition. It cannot be that 
wc shall have inner development only 
for the sake of material well-being; 
rather our material life must be so 
regulated as to promote inner growth. 
The inner self is the ruler of the 
physical life. The spirit should uti- 
lize matter to its own advantage, not 
permitting matter to usurp the 
mastership. 

The superiority of the inner life 
when compared with the physical is 
not difficult to perceive. Physical 
life may come to an end at any time. 
But what intellectual progress we 
make, what moral and spiritual worth 
wc acquire in this life, persists even 
after the body drops, for this does 
not belong to the gross body but 
inhere in a vital part of our being 
that does not perish with the body. 
According to all religions the soul 
exists even after the separation from 
the body. From the biological stand- 
point also it does not seem reasonable 
that consciousness, which is the 
highest achievement of nature, which 
nature has developed in the course of 
the countless ages, should be a mere 
servant of the physical organism and 
should not exist by its own right. 
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This appears to be contrary to the 
principle of evolution. 

It is also a fact of common expe- 
rience that the inner life is of greater 
importance than the outer life. Sup- 
pose a man is living under very 
desirable conditions. He resides in a 
beautiful, richly furnished home. 
Everything around him is in perfect 
order; everything outside is bright 
and charming, but within him all is 
darkness, all is chaos — no peace, no 
light. Would you think this to be an 
enviable state of affairs? Now think 
of a person who lives in very humble 
circumstances, satisfied with the 
bare necessaries of life, free from wor- 
ries, doubts and fears, who has inner 
pcaeo and joy in consequence of a 
true understanding of life. Which of 
the two lives would you prefer? 
“ Certainly the latter,” you will all 
say. 

Advance in mental evolution 

INDICATED BY INTEREST IN 
INNER LIFE 

It is also found that the higher a 
person advances, the greater his in- 
terest in the inner life. A scientist 
will find greater delight in the solu- 
tion of a problem than in the finest 
sense enjoyment. A philosopher 
relishes an intellectual discussion 
much more than his dinner. Persons 
of great culture always forgo material 
gain for the attainment of inner 
greatness. Plain living and high 
thinking ” is their motto. Great per- 
sonages the world over have sacrificed 
oven their lives for the sake of know- 
ledge, truth, and virtue. In the his- 
tory of humanity we find martyrs in 
religion, in science, in philosophy, and 
in nationalism. The world knows the 
story of Socrates* death. 
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TWO GREAT EXAMPLES 
Permit me to relate the story of the 
sclf-sacrifice of Bruno, an Italian 
philosopher of the sixteenth century, 
which may not be so well known. In 
his works on the infinity of the 
universe Bruno expressed views 
not in conformity with the dogmas 
of the Dominicans, though a 
Dominican himself. lie was accused 
of heresy and had to leave Italy. He 
sought refuge in Switzerland, in 
France, in England, in Germany and 
at last again in Italy. lie was cast 
into prison by the Roman Inquisition. 
Afterwards lie was brought before the 
judges and declared guilty. As he 
refused to renounce his views, know- 
ing them to be correct, the judges 
sentenced him to death “ without 
effusion of blood.” Bruno was burnt 
alive at the stake. And these are said 
to have been his memorable words to 
the judges: “ You who sentence me 
to death live in greater fear than I 
who am condemned.” 

Another heroic example I may 
give you from the life of one of the 
religious leaders of India, who lived 
in the seventeenth century. This 
brave Guru of the Sikhs was accused 
of treason, arrested, and brought 
before the mighty Mogul Emperor 
Aurangzeb. The emperor was ready 
to spare his life if only he would 
embrace Islam. Guru Teg Bahadur 
refused. Hence he was beheaded. 
After the execution a small piece of 
paper was found tied to his neck with 
these words: “ I have lost my head 
but I have not lost my faith.” 

Sense life affords 

NO SATISFACTION TO THE THOUGHTFUL 

— It is only a means at the best 
This 1: * of sense experience, how- 
ever dear it may be to us, cannot be 


an end in itself. It is so uncertain, 
so unsatisfying. However successful, 
happy, or promising a life one may 
live, death may put an end to it most 
abruptly. There is no good here with- 
out concomitant evil. Pain comes in 
the guise of pleasure. Virtue suffers; 
vice prospers. Such is this life. It 
is not self-explanatory* There must 
be something beyond it to fulfil it. 
We can find meaning in this life only 
if wc take it as a preparatory stage 
for a higher existence. To me this 
world appears (u be a huge factory, 
where divine man is being manu- 
factured out of brute man. If you 
enter a factory and see things in the 
process of making, you cannot easily 
understand what is going on there. 
Similar is the ease of the world. Life 
seems meaningless to a casual 
observer. In order to extract gold 
from ore, you have to take the ore 
to the smeltery, subject it to heat., dip 
it in water, batter it by hammering, 
and pass it through other processes 
before pure gold emerges out of the 
crude metal. Similarly, the animal 
man has to pass through many trials 
and struggles, successes and failures, 
hopes and fears, smiles and tears, 
before his spiritual self shines forth 
in its native purity, free from all 
crudities of the physical life. 

So this sense life of ours is for the 
development ot the spiritual life. First 
of all it builds the intellectual life by 
furnishing the mind with experiences. 
We are gaining experiences all our 
life. What is the ultimate experience 
or conviction we gain from this life? 
This: Sense pleasures can never 
bring us true satisfaction. Wc must 
seek life’s fulfilment elsewhere. What 
we seek is not to be found in 
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material existence. What we seek 
is not the evanescent but the 
eternal. We seek the changeless, not 
the changeful. We seek the real, not 
the unreal. We seek the infinite, not 
the finite. We seek true light, true 
freedom, true joy. We seek the Ab- 
solute, the Perfect-, the Divine. This 
is the knowledge that dawns upon 
the mind after it has passed through 
many, many, many, experiences on 
the physical plane. Our intellectual 
life attains fulfilment when intellect 
presents to us this Supreme Ideal and 
the way to realize it, when it makes 
us aware of the presence of the 
Divine Spirit within us as our inmost 
self: ever free, ever pure, ever bliss- 
ful, self-illumined. 

The intellectual and the 

MORAL LIFE 

The intellectual life is much more 
expansive than this sense-bound life 
on the physical plane. Intellect 
broadens our vision, deepens insight, 
and opens before us higher and 
higher realms of existence. But in- 
tellect cannot lead us very far unless 
supported by the moral life. On the 
moral plane we feel still greater free- 
dom and expansion of life. Intellect 
cannot free us from the thraldom of 
the senses. Even a highly intellectual 
man is found to be suffering from the 
weaknesses of the flesh. A moral man 
is immune to these. This is why a 
morally advanced person is held in 
much greater esteem than a man of 
mere intellectual greatness. The 
moral life is closer to the soul than 
the intellectual, being the cxnrcssion 
°f *he higher mental plane, which is 
in direct touch with the soul. It is 
through the moral life that the soul 
49 


finds self-expression on the intellec- 
tual and the physical planes. This 
is why morality is sine qua non of 
spiritual life and spiritual knowledge. 
An immoral man, however advanced 
intellectually, cannot have spiritual 
light. 

Unselfishness is the 

TOUCHSTONE OF VIRTUE 

The basic principle of a moral life 
is unselfishness. No moral virtue can 
exist where selfishness rules. Anger, 
hatred, jealousy, lust, avarice, fear, 
pride, hypocrisy, and so forth prevail 
in us because we arc selfish. When 
we are unselfish, then only moral 
qualities, such as kindness, forgive- 
ness, humility, purity, sincerity, 
honesty, and truthfulness can function 
within us. 

Unselfishness seeks expression in 
the positive form of love. What is 
love? Love means self-expansion. 
When you have love you arc no 
longer confined within your body. You 
find yourself in others as well. Thus 
as love develops more and more, you 
transcend the narrow limits of 
family, community, city, country, 
nation, race, creed, vea, even 
humanity; and eventually you 
identify yourself with all beings. This 
is self-expansion. And the more you 
expand, the more of life you have. 
We know from our own experience 
that when we perform any act of dis- 
interested love, we feel free and full 
of life; but when selfishness takes 
hold of us, we feel cooped in; choked 
to death, as it were. It lias been 
very admirably said by Swami Vive- 
knnanda: “Expansion is life; con- 
traction is death. Love is expansion, 
therefore love is life; hatred is con- 
traction, therefore hatred is death.” 
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Here lies the secret of the abundant 
life. 

Spiritual life — the goal 

But this is not all. The moral life 
attains its consummation in the spi- 
ritual life. The ultimate basis of 
morality is spirituality. Spirituality 
means the realization of one’s own 
self as spirit, as soul: pure, illumined, 
free, blissful. At the present stage 
of life we have no knowledge of the 
soul, our real self. We are fully 
aware of the physical body and think 
of the body as our very self. Our 
thoughts and actions are dominated 
by this body-consciousness. But the 
body is not our real self. Our real 
self is spirit — immortal and divine. 
As the consciousness of this spiritual 
self dawns upon the mind, a person 
realizes himself more and more as a 
spiritual entity, becomes more and 
more united with the Divine in spirit, 
and his thoughts and actions proceed 
from that self-realization. This is 
what is meant by spiritual life. 

With self-realization one transcends 
the material plane of multiplicity and 
enters the realm of universal Spirit. 
Spirit has neither form, nor color, 
nor sex, nor denomination. It is in 
unison with the Infinite. So through 
the realization of the spiritual self one 
realizes one's unity with the all- 
pervasive Divine Being that shines in 
us as our inmost self. A man ol 
the highest realization no longer 
thinks of his narrow individuality. 
He no more finds himself limited by 
form, place, and time. His self be- 
comes so magnified that he sees him- 
self in all. He experiences that he is 
in man, he is in woman, he is in the 
saint, he i* in the sinner, he is in every 
living creature; he is in the sun, he 


is in the moon, he is everywhere; 
never did he not exist, lie exists for 
ever. This is the abundant life. 
There is no life anywhere but in 
Spirit. Spirit alone lives — the Eter- 
nal, the Immutable. It is Spirit that 
enlivens the body, enlivens the mind, 
enlivens nature. Every being, every- 
thing in this universe, is mortal. Why? 
Because their life is borrowed. Spirit 
is the only reality, the very existence, 
the being-ness. Everything else has 
its being in Spirit. Without Spirit 
everything is but shadow. It is the 
life of Spirit that Jesus meant when 
he said, “ I came that they might 
have life and that they might have 
it more abundantly.” (John 10: 10.) 
With regard to the sense life he de- 
clared, “ Whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it. (Matthew 16: 25.) 

Underlying spiritual oneness 

The universality of Spirit is not 
poetic imagination nor is it a meta- 
physical abstraction but a truth 
demonstrated by the experience of 
great seers and saints in all 
climes and ages. All the great 
world-teachers were possessed of 
universal love, which was the outcome 
of their consciousness of the oneness 
of the Self. They loved all without 
distinction; though reviled and perse- 
cuted, they loved their enemies be- 
cause they found the Self in friend 
and in foe alike; rather to them there 
was neither friend nor foe; only the 
One Self, existing in all. As an 
illustration of the realization of the 
One Self in all, I may cite an incident 
from the life of Sri Ramakrishna. 
One day in December, 1885, during 
his last illness, some of his young 
disciples prayed him that for their 
sake he should prolong his earthly 
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existence. They knew that he was 
a great Yogi; so if he willed, he could 
stay with them longer in the physical 
body. “ IIow can that be?” replied 
Sri llamakrishna. “ My mind has 
been given to the Divine Mother once 
for all. Should I ask it back for the 
sake of this cage of flesh and bone?” 
“ For our sake,” implored the dis- 
ciples. 14 Everything depends on the 
Mother’s will,” answered Sri llama- 
krishna. “ Your will and the 
Mothers will are the same,” insisted 
the disciples; “if not, please ask the 
Divine Mother to spare you for some 
time longer in this human life.” At 
last Sri llamakrishna agreed. After 
a while one of the disciples came for- 
ward and inquired whether he had 
prayed to the Divine Mother. Sri 
llamakrishna answered, “ Yes, I was 
going to tell the Divine Mother: 
‘Mother, I cannot swallow food; let 
this body take some food.’ Just then 
the Mother showed me, ‘ As I am 
eating through so many mouths, what 
matters it if I do not eat through this 
one mouth ’?” 

He who realizes the Self draws his 
power directly from the Self, that is, 
from the omnipotent, omniscient 
Divine being. We are always draw- 
ing what energy, what vitality, what 
intelligence, we possess from this one 
Source. But we draw feebly and in- 
directly. Our ignorance and egoism 
obstruct and obscure the course. We 
have forgotten that we are eternally 
united with the Divine. Instead, we 
have taken the material adjuncts of 
the soul, the psycho-physical complex, 
to be our very self. Neither the body, 
nor the mind, nor their compound con- 
stitutes our real being. With the know- 
ledge of the Self, egoism vanishes; 
ignorance dies out as we realize oui 


unity with the Divine. Then the 
flood-gate of Divine Energy opens 
within us and the Divine Life over- 
flow’s our entire being. This is how 
the great spiritual leaders of the world 
were dynamos of unlimited power, 
unlimited knowledge, unbounded 
love. Think of Buddha, Christ, 
Sankara! What material resources 
did they have in life? None! What, 
then, was the secret of their power? 
This, that they drew from the very 
fountain-head of life. Within them 
there was no barrier of ignorance or 
egoism. So they were perfect chan- 
nels of the Divine Life, the Divine 
Light, the Divine Love. Within a 
few years of earthly existence they 
manifested life and light sufficient to 
guide humanity for centuries and 
centuries. 

Ox the spiritual plane life in its 

FULNESS IS REALISED 

So in order to have true life and 
have it abundantly we must rise to 
the spiritual plane. We should so re- 
gulate this humdrum life of eating, 
drinking, dressing, talking, earning, 
ami enjoying as to lead us to higher 
and higher levels of consciousness. In 
no case should we hold our moral and 
spiritual nature in fealty to the sense 
life. Do not fear that your practical 
life will be cramped if it is subordi- 
nated to the spiritual ideal. On the 
contrary, moral purity and spiritual 
wisdom will react on the material life 
and make it conduce to real good, 
peace, and happiness. There is no 
dearth of material resources in the 
world at- the present time; still the 
world is rushing headlong to a catas- 
trophe! Why? Because there is no 
inner goodness, nor true understanding 
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to manipulate the material powers to 
the best advantage. 

The spiritual life is the only life 
which knows no death, no decay, no 
darkness. Because this is the life of 
Spirit, which is self-existent, self- 
luminous, self-fulfilled. When the 
Divine Life flows into a person, all 
weakness leaves him, all darkness 
vanishes from his mind. His body, 
his senses, his mind, become so sur- 
charged with the Divine Life that his 
thoughts, words, and deeds always 


rebound to the good of the world. No 
untruth goes over his lips. His very 
presence is an inspiration. Though 
apparently living in the body he is 
so far above the physical plane that 
those conditions to which the body is 
subject by its very nature cannot 
affect the inner glow of the spiritual 
life and light. He faces death with 
a smiling face, because he knows that 
for him there is no death. lie is in 
the fulness of the Divine Life while 
in the body; he is one with the Divine 
Life when without the body. 


CONVERSATIONS OP SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

BY A DISCIPLE 

[Swami Shivananda, otherwise known a? Mahapurushji Mahuraj, was a direct 
disciple of Sri Kamakrishna, and the second President of the Ilumakrislmu Math and 
Mission. In his Jifc-timc ho had travelled extensively all over India, and was 
responsible for quickening the spiritual life of innumerable men. These conversations 
are culled from the diaries of his disciples, and contain many of the instructions imparted 


by him to spiritual aspirants.— The Editors. 

After his supper Mahapurushji was 
taking rest. Many of the monastic 
inmates of the Ashrama had also as- 
sembled there. One of them gently 
asked: “Maharaj, is it true that Sri 
Kamakrishna used to say, * for those 
that come here, this is the last birth V 
Did you ever hear him say like that?” 
Mahapurushji kept quiet for a while 
and then said, “ Is it not said so in 
the books?” 

Sannyasin: What is the implica- 
tion of those words of Sri Rama- 
krishna? Do they refer only to those 
that had the good fortune of seeing 
Sri Ramakrishna physically and with 
his grace could attain to devotion and 
faith, or does it signify that it is the 
last birth for all that have faith in 
him?” 


Mahapurushji: All these are allud- 
ed to by his words. Whosoever has 
faith in him, whether wing him phy- 
sically or in any other yvay, whoso- 
ever has sincere regard for him and has 
consecrated himself to him with the 
body, mind and speech, it is the last 
birth for him. He is a liberated soul. 
But self-surrender is indispensable. 

Sannyasin : Maharaj, are they, who 
came here depending on Sri Rama- 
krislma, also free? 

Mahapurushji: Yes, what doubt 
is there? But to be really free, com- 
plete self-surrender is imperative. 
Even simply to come here, is no less 
a good fortune. 

Sannyasin : But w f e don’t feci like 
achieving anything, and nothing pal- 
pable seems to be happening to us 
also. 
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Mahapurushji: My child, what 
you could accomplish so long and what 
you have been doing till now, do you 
think it is very insignificant? With- 
out his grace this also would not be 
possible. Great indeed is his compas- 
sion on you, otherwise why should he 
bring you here, away from the loving 
embrace of your parents, away from 
your hearth and home. That he may 
shower his blessings on you and make 
your human birth fruitful, lie has 
brought you here. 

Sannyasin: But, Maharaj, we 
don’t seem to grow in self-abnegation 
and renunciation by performing these 
works. • 

Mahapurushji: All that you do 
here are his works. You are doing 
these only for pleasing God. In these 
you have no desire for your own en- 
joyment. What you do here will aug- 
ment your self-abnegation and re- 
nunciation. Do you think that 
simply by living on alms at 
Hrishikcsh you will acquire re- 
nunciation! Shame! What you are 
doing now is the right thing. At 
present you may not possess that con- 
sciousness. but gradually you will 
find yourself firmly established in 
that consciousness, in that knowledge: 
that everything is his. There will be 
nothing for you to claim as your own. 

Sannyasin: But where is that con- 
dition for us, Maharaj? Unless and 
until the Ego is annihilated in deep 
meditation, where is the prospect for 
peace? But we cannot even meditate 
well. 

Mahapurushji: My son, all these 
will happen to you. Gradually you 
will get all those. I assure you. Have 
faith. 


After the usual repast at night the 
monks have congregated in Maha- 
purushji ’s room to be blessed by his 
holy company. Silence reigns all 
around. Slowly Mahapurushji begins 
his reminiscences about Swaraiji: 

“ Here Swamiji lived as the guest of 
Mr. Chabildas for a pretty long time. 
It was during this period that he 
visited many places in the neighbour- 
hood 

“ Even while here, Swamiji visited 
Poona, Malabar and the adjoining 
places. Generally he did not avail 
himself of the comforts of train 
journey, but when he did, he travelled 
first-class only. He did not accept 
any pecuniary help from anybody. 
But when greatly pressed, he asked 
them to buy a first-class ticket for 
him. He used to suffer from chronic 
stomach troubles necessitating fre- 
quent use of the closet and could not 
brook much delay. It is only in the 
first-class that one could enjoy this 
convenience. 

Once, invited most probably by the 
Maharaja of Limbdi, he was travel- 
ling to his place. As usual he was 
lying down upon a berth of a first- 
class compartment, in ordinary dress, 
with only a jersey on his body. In 
that very compartment some respect- 
able people of the locality got in. 
Now, they were very angry to find a 
Sadliu in that attire occupy a whole 
berth and began to chaff him in 
English. They indulged in the abuse of 
the Sndhus. saying that it is they w T ho 
had brought about the downfall of 
India. Swamiji was comfortably 
lying down and listening to every- 
thing. At last, they went to such 
excess that he could no longer keep 
quiet. He suddenly got up and 
entered into an argument with them. 
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He said, ‘What nonsense, do you 
speak! Is it the Sadhus who 
have ruined India, or is it they 
who have saved her? Wluit 
were Buddha, Sankara and Sri 
Chaitanya; and what did they do 
for India’s uplift? Only think of that.’ 
Thus beginning, he, by eitations from 
history, proved that it is the Sadhus 
who have enabled India to live; and 
gradually he met all their arguments 
so nicely that they were struck dumb. 
Seeing his mastery over English and 
his arguments, the chief among the 
new-comers was so much charmed 
that he invited Swamiji to his place. 
Of course, Swamiji could not accept 
that invitation at that time, as he 
was then going as a guest of the 
Maharaja of Limbdi who had great 
reverence for Swamiji. But on 
another occasion he halted at Poona. 

After some time one of the 
Sannyasins asked Mahapurushj i 
“ Who conferred on you the appella- 
tion ‘ Mahapurush ’ ?” 

Mahapurushj i: It was Swamiji 
who used to call me Mahapurush. 

Sannyasin: May 1 ask why? Is 
there any special reason for this? 

Mahapurushj i: Yes, there is. When 
I began going to Sri Ramakrishna, I 
had to visit home, now and then, as 
I had been married some time ago. 
But this I did not relish at all. Some- 
how I passed the night there by con- 
stantly taking the Lord’s name. But 
my wife used to weep and wail. So I 
apprised Sri Ramakrishna of every- 
thing and prayed to him to cut 
asunder all my bondage. Sri Rama- 


krishna on hearing everything taught 
me a Yogic practice and said ‘ Don’t 
be afraid. I am always here to help 
you. Always meditate upon me and do 
I his Yogic practice. Thcu nothing ad- 
verse will happen to you. Even if 
you live in the same room with your 
wife it will not injure you. Rather, 
you will find that youf renunciation 
will grow stronger and stronger.’ Sri 
Ramakrishna had taught Rakhal 
Maharaj also a like Yogic practice. 
By following his advice, I was saved 
from disturbances of all kinds. One 
day I happened to tell this to Swamiji 
in course of a talk. He was very much 
surprised and said 1 What do you say! 
This is the sign of great souls. Verily, 
you are a Mahapurush (great soul). 
From that time he began to call me 
‘ Mahapurush ’ and all others follow- 
ed suit. Formerly Swamiji used to 
call me ‘ Tarakda ’ (Brother Tarnk). 
One day at the Balaram Manrtir he 
was calling me Mahapurush. Hear- 
ing that the Mother of Buburam 
Maharaj said, “ What may that be! 
The Mahapurush* is <aid to live on 
trees. What kind nf Mahapurush is 
he?’’ Then Swamiji explained to her 
the whole situation and said “ He is 
not a Mahapurush of that .sort — he 
is a real Mahapurush (great soul).” 
On hearing everything the mother of 
Baburam Maharaj was highly 
pleased. 

* ' Mahapurush 9 is sometimes used as an 
euphemistic expression for referring to 
Brahmin ghosts who are believed to have 
their habitation on trees. That is the 
allusion. 



TYPES AND WAYS OP DEVOTION 

KAP1LESWAR DAS, M.A. 

[A general view of Hindu devotion in some of its important aspects is summarised 
below with suitable illustrations. — The Editors.] 


Devotion to Godhead lias a method 
and a process of its own. To invoke 
the universal Energy as the embodied, 
to open the heart to be suffused with 
the lustre of Godhead, to be receptive 
and responsive to the Vast Im- 
measurable, to break asunder the 
knot of attachment and to be one 
with the Infinite, is not a thing of 
easy, immediate attainment or glib 
talk. It implies hard steadfast prac- 
tice, firmness of volition, clear intel- 
lectual grasp and affcctional stability. 
It involves degrees of advancement 
wherein the Infinite is more and more 
apprehended. This gradual advance- 
ment is recognised by our devotional 
scriptures, and various stages in it arc 
marked. 

From one point of view, as creation 
itself rests on the three Gunas of 
Maya — Sattva, Rajas and Tainas, de- 
votees are also classified into the three 
types of Sattvic, liajasie and Tamasic. 

The Tamasic, whose minds are 
thoroughly veiled and bound in the 
physical and the vital (Annamaya and 
Pranamaya) sheaths; who identify 
themselves with their body and senses, 
and concentrate on the fulfilment of 
their desires; who forget themselves 
in their little selves and hanker after 
low pleasures; and whose attention 
is fully occupied with the gross, de- 
vote themselves to the worship of 
Yakshas and Rakshasas — gross 
personifications of bodily and mental 
appetites, and identify themselves 
with them. 


Higher than them are the Rajasic, 
who are moved by the Vikshepa- 
sakti — the power of movement — of 
Maya. They go higher to the mental 
(Manomaya) sheath. They are quick, 
diligent and practical. They think, 
feel and act vigorously to achieve 
wealth, renown and power. They 
do not shrink from doing what 
is harmful and unjust to others, pro- 
vided thereby they get what they 
seek. They are impatient, ambitious 
and even cruel. They worship the 
Pitris and attain the Pitriloka. 

The Sattvic, who go higher to the 
intellectual (Vijnanamaya) sheath, 
are reflective and meditative. They 
not only act but discriminate. They 
are not satisfied with mere worldly 
prosperity, but hanker after the calm, 
the sweet repose of the spiritual 
realm. They worship the Vedic gods, 
Vasus, Rut Iras. Adityas and others — 
the elemental and the subtle forces of 
cosmic energy— and attain Devaloka. 

Naming in a different way, wc can 
put down these three types as the in- 
ferior (Manda), the ordinary 
(Madhyama) and the superior 
(rttaiua). The inferior, through their 
devotion to gross forces, identify 
themselves with them and thus gra- 
dually rise in the scale of advance- 
ment till they merge in the Hiranya- 
garbha, the Cosmic Soul, and through 
Him. in Brahman, the Absolute. But 
it is a long and painful march with 
many ups and downs. The 4 ordinary 1 
arc more advanced than the common 
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run of mankind and devote themselves 
to Godhead. But the sense of duality 
is still in them. God is worshipped 
as a Being separate, adorable and 
worthy of service. They attain free- 
dom after death; still their course is 
not complete. The superior rises 
above the sense of duality. They 
have realised the identity with the 
Absolute. To them God is all; there 
is nothing beyond Him or without 
Iiim. Flooded with the light of this 
wisdom they become free even in this 
body, here and now (Jivamnukta). 

From another point of view devo- 
tees are of two kinds: those, who act 
desiring fruits of their actions (Sa- 
kama) and those whose desires have 
been fulfilled, who have nothing fur- 
ther to seek, who act so far as it is 
necessary to maintain the body till it 
perishes; who are, in short, wise 
(Niskama or Jnani). The latter are 
few and far between. Humanity 
thinks and acts with full motivation, 
reciprocation and purpose of fulfil- 
ment, from the stage of fulfilling 
gross bodily appetites to the higher 
stage of fulfilling the intellectual 
necessity of the search for truth and 
beauty. Hence human beings mostly 
are Sakama devotees. 

If a man is put into some great 
danger or he feels intense pain 
through some disease or he is terrified 
by some disaster, lie forgets his 
vanity and calls upon God. In igno- 
rance he sleeps the sleep of idleness 
till Nature administers him the fatal 
blow. Then lie wakes up crying and 
in sheer necessity of relief, thinks of 
the Mightier Being and calls upon 
Him to his rescue. The spirit of give 
and take, the religion of reward and 
punishmc, t, acts in this stage fully. 
He is called the devotee in danger 


(Artabhakta) . Though he seems to 
be of the lowest type, still he is 
better than him who has no devotion 
at all. It is the beginning and it 
paves the way to higher realisation. 
The mythological example of this 
type is the elephant, who, being 
attacked by a fierce crocodile in deep 
water, calls upon Vishnu with all the 
passionate intensity of suffering and 
is thereby saved. The story is simple 
but it has become popular through 
the association of devotional thought, 
and Hindu mythology has named 
God as Gaja-nistarana (Saviour of 
the elephant). 

Those who call upon God to reap 
the fruits of their actions or to fulfil 
desires in this Loka or Paraloka, here 
or hereafter, are called the devotees 
of desire (Artharthi). The classical 
examples of this type are Sudama 
and Sandipani. Sudama, a poor 
Brahmin, intimately attached and de- 
voted to Lord Krishna, is thrown iuto 
extreme poverty. But he is prepared 
to suffer rather than nyk anything 
from his devoted companion. Insti- 
gated one day by his wife, he went 
to Dwaraka to meet Lord Krishna. 
He had nothing to take as a present 
to his divine companion but a hand- 
ful of parched rice, which his wife 
tied to the end of his cloth. How 
great was his embarrassment to offer 
this insignificant parched rice to the 
Lord of affluence at Dwaraka! He 
hid it in shame. But the Lord found 
it out ami forcing it from his hands 
eagerly ate a few mouthfuls. Sudama 
spent a few days at Dwaraka and 
felt himself blessed. He forgot that 
he had gone there to ask for some- 
thing. He felt no desire in the pre- 
sence of Lord Krishna. On Iiis way 
home he remembered that he had 
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not asked for anything. He antici- 
pated the frown of his furious wife 
and was sorely perplexed. When he 
reached home, what was his surprise 
to find it changed into a stately man- 
sion fitted up with all sorts of luxuries! 

On the other hand Sandipani was 
a learned Brahmin of Avanti, who im- 
parted all the sciences to Krishna 
and Balaram in their childhood. 
After the course of education is com- 
pleted, it is the Hindu custom to lay 
some present at the feet of the Guru 
(Dakshina) as a mark of devotion 
and obligation. Sandipani, being 
obliged to accept the present, wanted 
back his son, who had departed 
to the realm of death. It is said that 
Krishna brought the child back. 
Modern researchers might, perhaps, 
point out that Sandipani ’s son, as a 
child, was kidnapped by some pirates, 
who infested the Indian waters at that 
time and Krishna saved him from 
their clutches alter a hard fight. 
Whatever it be, such is the giving of 
the Lord to the unselfish, the devoted. 
He who is immersed in Godhead as 
the be-all and end-all of existence, 
surely his necessaries arc supplied by 
the invisible hand; even the highest 
attainment comes into his grasp. For 
it is said that when man, awakened to 
self-consciousness, marches steadily 
to the goal, caring for nothing and 
stooping to none, worldly prosperity 
pursues him like his shadow. But 
when once he turns back and tries 
to catch that prosperity, it vanishes. 

Next come the devotees of enquiry 
(Jijnasu). They arc tired of the 
world’s way, with full experience of 
the ephemeral unsubstantiality of the 
Jagat — this transmigratory iwistencc. 
They earnestly seek the light of know- 
ledge, the rationale of action and 


salvation. The classical examples 
of this type are Arjuna and Uddhava. 
Arjuna, as is well known, sees on the 
cvc of the great Bharata war that he 
has to fight with brothers, uncles, 
grandfathers and Gurus for the sake 
of a petty kingdom. Is the kingdom 
permanent? Is life permanent? Is 
it not preferable to die a beggar 
rather than kill all of the family and 
plunge the nearest and dearest into 
grief and desolation? On one side 
the Sattvic association of the holy 
field of Kurukshctra inspired in him 
the spirit of renunciation; on the 
other, his Kshatriya nature (Dharma), 
his inherent tendency, urged him to 
war. He was at a loss to know what 
to do. Humbly, very devotedly, he 
took shelter at the lotus feet of his 
divine companion for proper guidance. 
The response, which the world 
treasures to-day, is the celestial song, 
the Gita — the quintessence of Hindu 
thought and realisation. Uddhava is 
another devotee of Mathura, who was 
sent by Krishna as his messenger to 
the Gopis. Ilis role has become 
classical in the Bhagavata. 

Lastly come the devotees of wisdom. 
They have renounced the fruits of 
action. They go on the path of un- 
coiling or involution to the centre. The 
scriptural examples of this type are 
Xarada, the divine minstrel and the 
earliest sponsor of the devotional 
cult; Prahlada, the God-intoxicated 
young soul, who cared not the angry 
scowl of his father Hiranya and faced, 
linn and unscathed, many tribulations 
and went on chanting the name of 
llari; Suka, the son of Vyasa, the 
born Brahmacharin, who elucidated 
the Bralmia-Vidya in the forests of 
Naimisha and shod the nectar of 
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Bhagavata ; and Sanaka, the great 
philosopher and logician. 

Multifarious are the processes of de- 
votion in relation to different natures. 
One, concentrating his mind, chants 
the name of the Lord. Another, con- 
trolling his senses, meditates on Him. 
Still another, taking him to be the 
only means of salvation, makes obei- 
sance to Him. Our devotional scrip- 
tures deal mainly with nine ways in 
the process of devotion: To hear and 
chant the Beloved’s name and glory, 
to think of Him in joy and sorrow, 
to serve at Ilis feet, to worship Him 
by all means (Upachara), to salute 
Him in body, mind and speech, to 
dedicate life and mind at His feet. 
These arc some of the forms of devo- 
tional practice. 

Who is a devotee? J3v what indi- 
cations does mankind know him? 
How can the devotee himself realise 
that lie is steadily advancing on his 
path? The Gita gives the following 
expressions of a devoted soul. One 
who is free from envy towards any 
being; the well-wisher of all; kind, un- 
attached, selfless, unwavering in joy 
or sorrow, benevolent; content with 
what he has; who paetiscs yoga; 
who controls speech and the scn>es 
having implicit faith in God; who 
follows Dhartna as Amrita; who 
meditates upon God; who does not 
make others anxious, nor is made an- 
xious by them; who is free from hap- 
piness, sorrow, fear or mental anguish; 
who is impartial, pure, steady of in- 
tellect; who gives up all actions 
desirous of fruits; and who feels the 


same in friendship and enmity, self- 
elation and humiliation, heat and 
cold; — he is a true devotee. 

From the view-point of degrees of 
devotional intensity, with which the 
devotee takes shelter in God, three 
distinct phases have been marked 
out. 

At the outset devotion is of a mild 
character. The attitude here to God 
is — ‘ OLord, though the difference be- 
tween you and me is removed by 
union with Thee, I belong to Thee 
and not Thou to me. The wave 
is of the sea, the sea is not of the 
wave.* In this stage the devotee is 
supported by the spirit of realisation. 

In course of development, the 
second phase is reached, wherein the 
devotee, through steadfast practice, 
takes the mental attitude of “ God is 
mine.” lie is confident of his claim 
over God. This attitude of the 
Go pis of Brindavan is beautifully 
brought out by the famous Poet 
Surdas in a Hindi Song — ‘ Beloved, 
knowing me weak, you are leaving me 
throwing away my hand; but could 
you go clean from my heart, then I 
could call von valorous.’ 

Then comes the last phase of ex- 
treme devotion, wherein the Maha- 
vakya — ‘ I am Brahman ’ (Aham 
Brahma asmi), ‘Everything is Brah- 
man ’ (San am Khalvidam Brahman) 
is realised. The devotee is merged in 
the Absolute. lie says “ I and this 
objective Universe are the Svarupa 
of Vasudeva. Vasudeva is the sup- 
reme Lord.” 



IN DEFENCE OF RELIGION . 

BY CUANDRODAYA BHATTACI1ARYA, M.A. 

[The whole ideology of noble impulses, argues Mr. Bhatlsirharya, is gathered 
round the concept of 'religion' in spite of its past, and present abuses; hence it covers 
more than what is implied by morality. Its survival value therefore is not at all in 
danger.— The Editors. I 


In an article entitled ‘ Whither 
India/ Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
wrote, * I have no faith in, or use of, 
the ways of magic and religion. 1 In 
holding this view, lie may be taken 
as the type of an increasing number 
of cultured and intelligent Indians. 
Views coming from such quarters de- 
serve one’s careful consideration, 
whether one likes them or not. 

It will have to be admitted that 
for such extreme reaction against 
religion, the main responsibility lies 
with many among those who style 
themselves as religious. Thus in our 
own country, religion hns been made 
to support the absurd doctrine of 
human untouchability ; and it. has 
been the cause of suicidal quarrels 
among our various communities. In 
Europe it once led to crusades and 
burning at the stakes; and to-day it 
works against an equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth in society by preach- 
ing superstitious ideas about rank and 
property. As Karl Marx said, reli- 
gion is the opiate of the people; the 
Biblical injunction ' Thou shah not 
steal ’ has in effect conic to mean 
‘ Thou shalt not oppose capitalism in 
its task of exploiting labour.’ In the 
foundation of European imperialism 
throughout the world, the missionaries 
of the Christian Church have played 
no inconsiderable part. Indeed, there 
are reasons enough why anti-n ligious 
cults get such warm reception at 
every place from Leningrad to Canton. 


But it is blindness not to see the 
civilizing influence which religion has 
exercised in the history of mankind. 
Can wc ignore the good work done by 
Buddha, Moses, Christ and Moham- 
mad? Of course, their work has not 
borin' fruit as yet; and human nature 
has remained much the same since 
their times. Still it is certain that 
man would have become much worse 
than lie is but for that divine urge 
which prompted these great persons 
to dedicate themselves to the service 
of their fellow-beings, and to the up- 
hill task of transforming the very core 
of mans nature. 

A similar urge must have swayed 
even the leaders of Godless commu- 
nism. Their antipathy to religion is 
only a reaction to the antagonism of 
the Christian Church to communistic 
ideas in general. Without the hypo- 
thesis of an active moral factor, it is 
riiilicult to understand why the son 
of a princely father should chafe at 
the heartless apathy of the vested in- 
terests towards the grinding poverty 
of the toiling masses. The moment 
von describe one set of conduct as 
selfish and wicked in comparison with 
another, you have a moral judgment; 
and you act on moral principles, not 
on those of mere scientific economics, 
the arithmetic of supply and demand. 

It may be said that resentment at 
oppression and injustice is a vital im- 
pulse and docs not depend on mora- 
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lity. This is true, to a certain extent; 
probably the moral urge is also conge- 
nital. But the trouble is that, besides 
the moral urge, there arc in our nature 
selfish propensities as well. And the 
question rises: Which of these, the 
self-regarding or the altruistic, should 
receive our approval in an actual ease 
of conflict between the two? 

Marx has indeed tried to base the 
superiority of the communistic ideal 
on non-moral grounds. He has at- 
tempted to make out that the history 
of the world points towards a gradual 
democratization of power, a com- 
munistic state. The pursuit of the 
socialistic ideal is simply helping the 
course of history. It is in our own 
interest that we should help it. For 
those who would obstruct its advent 
would be crushed and brushed aside 
by the forward revolutions of the 
wheel of progress. 

But a bare inference that history 
points towards a certain end need not 
make it worthy of man’s conscious 
pursuit. For the trend of history is 
not righteous all through. Supposing 
that statistics suggest fas indeed 
seems to be the case) that the coloured 
races of the world are daily becoming 
weaker and poorer, should it be the 
duty of every one to hasten this pro- 
cess? Then again, at the present mo- 
ment at least, history dors not seem to 
point to the emergence of the com- 
munistic state. On the contrary, dic- 
tatorship is the order of the day; and 
it may not be only of the proletariate. 
With the progress of science, which is 
mainly engaged in acquiring power, 
the power of the dictators or the 
oligarchies is becoming more and 
more invincible. And there is no 
knowing that it will always be used 


for the good of all alike. History is 
full of instances where power acquired 
in the name of the people was em- 
ployed otherwise. The need for 
morality has become all the more 
urgent, because every day the instru- 
ments of destruction at the disposal 
of the powerful are becoming incredi- 
bly formidable. Power unaccompa- 
nied by morality is a menace to civi- 
lisation. 

But all this may be taken to be a 
defence of morality and not of reli- 
gion. The value of altruism is vouch- 
safed by an inner sense of good which 
every one possesses; no God, religion 
or magic need be brought for this. The 
unfortunate association of religion 
with morality, it may be argued, has 
been the root of a good deal of mis- 
chief. It is high time to separate the 
one from the other, give morality its 
due and condemn religion, its mis- 
chievous companion. 

If, however, we can agree in ad- 
mitting the value of the moral aspect 
of religion, we shall not probably find 
it difficult to agree further in retain- 
ing the name 4 religion ’ to signify it. 
The name may not matter with those 
who understand. But it matters a lot 
with the generality of mankind. With 
most men, the whole ideology of noble 
impulses is gathered round the con- 
cept of 1 religion ’ as its centre. They 
would cling to superstition, instead 
of starting on a voyage of moral ad- 
venture in a sea of either enthusiastic 
scepticism or of indifferent agnosti- 
cism, with no God, no soul, and no 
ideal of spiritual progress. At least 
on practical consideration, it will be 
wiser to emphasise the moral aspect 
of all religions, rather than remove 
them altogether, root and branch. 
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Besides this, morality is probably 
intimately associated witih a stern 
sense of justice, a sort of relentless 
exactness in the execution of duty, 
which ill agrees with the tender aspect 
of human nature. An out-and-out 
moralist is likely to forget that justice 
should be tempered with mercy, that 
we are all fallible beings, that even 
the opponent may be partially in the 
right. Sucli a man, in short, may 
lack the religious virtue of toleration, 
the absence of which has caused in 
the world so much hatred, bitterness 
and bloodshed. 

It must, however, be admitted that 
much blood has been shed in the name 
of religion too. Has not the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury supported 
armaments? But this has been in 
spite of what religion has been prea- 
ching. In fact, narrowness of every 
sort, intellectual or emotional, is 
against its very spirit. Fanaticism 
is a common human weakness, not 
peculiar to those who avow religion; 
for fanatics can be found even among 
the critics of religion. 

In the encircling gloom of un- 
certainty and the ever-alluring scduc 
tion of our selfish inclination, reli- 
gion alone holds aloft, for our gui- 
dance and encouragement, the banner 
of noble aspiration. Even Bertrand 


Russell, an inveterate scoffer of reli- 
gion, admits in a way the necessity of 
the religious ideal when he writes, 
‘ If life is to be fully human, it must 
serve some end which is impersonal 
and above mankind, such as God or 
truth or beauty.* The God lie talks 
of, however, is not the God of religion, 
the imperious dictator, extraneous to 
man, but the God consciously created 
by his own imagination, with the 
materials supplied by the inspiration 
of the deepest moments of his life. 
But can this impersonal end be defined 
without calling to mind the ideals 
which the prophets and seers of every 
religion have tried to practise and 
preach? 

No doubt, the dogmas and rituals 
of religion may, from time to time, 
prove inadequate to its needs. It 
will be the duty and privilege of the 
new generation, then, to replace them 
with new ones. And sympathetic 
criticism oi the existing order may be 
a necessary preliminary to this task 
of re-creation. But its wholesale con- 
demnation is likely to prove unneces- 
sarily destructive and productive of 
many an avoidable evil. We should 
not forget that intolerance, whether 
orthodox or heterodox, is a great de- 
fect of character and an obstacle in 
the path of progress. 


HAVE RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHERS THROUGH 
THE DIVINE 

BY SWAMI YATISWARANANDA 

[These are the notes cm the class-talks given by the fcbvami to a group of spiritual 
aspirants in Wiesbaden, Germany.— The Editors.] 

I not follow the path of the formless. 

All should think of themselves as We can also follow the path of the 
parts of an infinite Cosmic Existence, devotee, taking up some holy form. 
If we find this too hard, we need For many people the path of the 
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formless is too difficult. Taking high 
flights in imagination docs not mean 
anything. Mere soaring has no prac- 
tical value, and the out-and-out 
Dualist who has realized something 
is far better than the intellectual 
Monist who just soars in his vague 
speculations, but never realizes any- 
thing. 

Ordinarily, in all our human re- 
lations, we commit the mistake that 
we wish to take up direct connections 
with others. We ourselves arc short- 
lived as bubbles, and we try to come 
into touch with others just like us. 
Two bubbles drifting on the ocean just 
come close to each other through the 
action of the waves; but they think 
there should be some direct connec- 
tion between them and commit the 
mistake of their life. The same action 
that has brought them together will 
one day tear them apart, never to 
meet again. And this always means 
untold misery and will always happen 
again so long as we, human fools, ivy 
to come in touch with another bubble, 
instead of thinking of the ocean alone 
and being in more intimate touch 
with all through the ocean, with- 
out really being in touch with anyone. 
All bubbles burst sooner or later. Ho 
there can be no stability in any bub- 
ble-relation. We should do away with 
vague romance and childish dreams 
and sec things as they are. We 
should cease to be emotional cowards 
covering the rotting carcase with 
fragrant flowers and going in for all 
sorts of absurd make-believe. 

II 

In worldly life the Infinite has no 
place. We arc so self-centred and so 
absurdly bent on our bubble-relations 
that we just push It aside and cling 


to falsehood with desperate dogged- 
ness. For all forms of spiritual prac- 
tice the most important thing we need 
is a correct and dispassionate outlook 
about ourselves and others; for then 
alone is it possible for us to have a 
definite goal without constantly being 
tossed about on the waves of our ir- 
rational and body-bound emotions 
and impulses. 

Really speaking, as bodies we are 
nothing. And so long as we believe 
and feel ourselves to be bodies only, 
the question of spiritual life does not 
arise at all. Then drink and be merry. 
But this is not the truth. This world 
is not the only place for our existence. 
Therefore it becomes incumbent on us 
to revise this body-idea about our- 
selves and others. If it is found to 
be wrong, then our whole attitude to- 
wards life will have to be changed. 

Ill 

In all the different schools of Hindu 
philosophy, and especially in the 
Advaita school, we find the conception 
of the Atman as a spiritual entity that 
is not dependent on anything and 
that is not created and does not 
create. God, as Creator, is not the 
highest in any of our schools of 
thought. All schools hold that the 
mind is matter and that the soul is 
separate from, and independent of, the 
mind, although associated with it in 
some of its moods. 

We must begin somewhere. There 
is the ladder, and each one of us 
must find out first where he actually 
stands, not where his thoughts soar 
when lie happens to be in a good 
mood, for it is from there that lie 
must proceed. His spiritual life can 
only be begun from that point, never 
from any higher point. Wc must 
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know where we stand and where to 
begin, and then proceed. 

Monism, no doubt, may serve as 
the background for all, but Monism 
cannot be reached without passing 
through the different intermediate 
stages. One in a million, perhaps, can 
take up the Monistic path from the 
very beginning. “ Greater is their 
trouble whose minds are set on the 
unmanifest, for the goal of the un- 
manifest is very hard to reach for em- 
bodied beings,” says the Bhngavad- 
Gita. A good Dualist is infinitely 
better than an intellectual Mon is t who, 
at the same time, is nothing but an 
out-and-out Dualist in daily life. 
Never deceive yourself on that point. 
And then the Gita goes on, “ But those 
who worship Me, resigning all actions 
to Me, regarding Mo as the Supreme 
Goal, meditating on Me with single- 
minded Yoga, for these whose mind 
is set on Mo, verily I become ore long 
the saviour out of the ocean of 
mortal existence.” 

In the West people try to detach 
creation from destruction, the God of 
creation from the God of destruction, 
and try to stress creation and pre- 
servation only. It is very wrong to 
make such an attempt at. detaching 
these three aspects, which arc eter- 
nally inseparable. If your God 
creates at all, it is He, too, who pre- 
serves, and lie again who destroys. 
A synthetic view is very necessary for 
the devotee if he wishes to progress. 
The devotee who only wants the God 
of creation or preservation is a 
pleasure-seeker, but. no devotee. 
What he really wants is worldly 
pleasure, infinitely prolonged and 
made safe against all misfortunes. 

We with our inordinate clinging to 
life and its phenomena are mortally 


afraid of the destructive aspect of 
God. We must go beyond the creative 
aspect and beyond the aspect of pre- 
servation as well as that of destruc- 
tion if we wish to find peace and 
attain to illumination. 

IV 

Once one Swami was asked by one 
of his students, “But, Swami, what 
do you mean by telling us to control 
the senses! When senses are fully 
controlled, then what is left of life?” 
The Swami had been talking of the 
necessity of sense-control. Yes, if you 
take that to be life, then what is left 
indeed! 

“ Brahman is that out of which all 
this comes into being, in which it lives 
and to which it goes back after dis- 
solution.” 

Death is quite as real as life. Des- 
truction is quite as real as creation. 
Why not face both? Why stress 
creation, why love creation if you do 
not. care to have destruction also? 
Why cling to life if you do not wel- 
come death also? Either have no 
attachment to the phenomenon or 
take both gladly. 

" Do not court death; neither court 
life.” This is the proper attitude for 
the real seeker after Truth. That is 
the real spiritual attitude. By merely 
ending life, we do not attain anything 
great. By clinging to life we remain 
the slaves of life. So both attitudes 
are wrong and should be got rid of. 

Really if wc die, and die wc must, 
let us at least not die as miserable 
slaves bound to u Woman and Gold.” 
Let us die as free men. Let. us die 
heroically, not as cowards constantly 
afraid of this phenomenon. Let us 
have attained fearlessness in every 
respect before we die. Let us become 
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men before we die. Let us face 
death with a smiling countenance. 
Before we die we should have thrown 
overboard all these petty attachments 
of ours and realized our true being. 

“Happiness and misery come by 
turns,” say our Scriptures. Creation 
and destruction come by turns. If 
you take one side of a certain pair 
of oppositieis, you must take the other 
side also. There is no such thing as 
just getting one. One always comes 
after the other. Pain comes after 
pleasure. Destruction comes after 
creation. They will go round like a 
wheel without ever coming to any 
stop so long as we do not transcend 
this phenomenon and refuse to take 
either pleasure or pain. 

All these relations of ours are like 
so many will-o’-the-wisps leading us 
away from the true path until we sink 
in the morass of our desires and lose 
our manhood. There is no such thing 
as a direct relation between one bub- 
ble and another. 

V 

Misery can only come by a false 
conception of ourselves, by clinging 
to our bodies and personalities, by 
trying to possess shadows. Sometimes 
wc find the shadow to be a shadow, 
and then comes depression and 
misery. We can always trace all our 
miseries back to our false conceptions 
of ourselves and of others. So long 
as we think of ourselves as men and 
women, there cannot be any truth. 

“Blessed is misery to those who 
come to have a higher ideal of life.” 
(Swami Vivekananda) . 

Forgetting our true nature, we very 
often dream false dreams, but false 
dreams can never bring truth, and 
very often when wc find that the 


dream has been false, we become 
broken-hearted, because we even 
cling to our false conceptions. Then 
comes the dreadful lightning-flash of 
Truth and brings us untold misery. 

You have had so many false dreams 
in your past life. You have so often 
taken the mirage to be real. Do you 
not see how often ‘ you have been 
living in a fool’s paradise, clinging to 
some other false personality, making 
emotional castles in the air, dreaming 
of a love which does not exist? 
Very often as an effect of disillusion- 
ment, life all of a sudden becomes a 
void. We have to remove this void. 

The Western ideal of life is a 
false dream. Sooner or later disillu- 
sionment will come for the West, and 
then the awakening will be dreadful. 

VI 

It should be our goal in life to rid 
ourselves of this false drcam-pcrsona- 
litv and to regain our soul. There is 
not a single human being that belongs 
to us. Father, mother, brother, 
sister, wife, child — none of them is 
ours, and they can never be ours. But 
generally we must get no end of kicks 
and blows in the course of our different 
lives to learn this lesson. And then 
one day we realize that God alone 
can be relied upon, and, what is more, 
that we are He. 

The first step is to attain a right 
conception of ourselves. Then only 
the question of spiritual life arises. 

We must only have relationship 
with others through the Divine, and 
only because wc want to have direct 
relations with others, all this misery 
comes again and again. 

It is our task to adjust all our rela- 
tions in such a manner that no rela- 
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tions, except those through the Divine, 
arc left in our life. Otherwise misery 
and misfortune will come again and 
again, and we shall not be able to 
grow, because wc cannot grow so long 
as wc do not let go our hold on false- 
hood. Never cling to any other hu- 


man being. Neither make him your 
slave, nor ever become his. Gain 
your own eternal freedom and help 
him in gaining his. This is the only 
possible attitude in spiritual life. 
There is no other. You cannot have 
the cake and eat it too. 


A FLEDGE 

BY LELAND J. BERRY 

I will be true, I will Ixj pure, 

I will observe Thy Holy Law, 

And whilst life doth in me endure 
I will be blind to Thee no more ! 

I shall have faith, I shall have strength 
To bear me kindly o'er Life's ways. 
That when 1 reach Thy throne at length 
I shall be worthy of Thy praise ! 


YOGA AND REALITY 

BY SWAMI NISSREYASANANDA 

LThe following is the second article in the scries promised by the Swaini. The 
first has appeared in the December is>uu of The Vedanta Kcmri . — The Editor?.] 


There arc numerous works dealing 
with Yoga. Each treats the subject 
in its own way. Some have stressed 
physical discipline more, while others 
have emphasised control of thoughts 
and emotions. To mention a few 
names, we have works on Ilatha 
Yoga, Patanjali’s Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, 
Jnana Yoga, Karma Yoga, Asparsa 
Yoga and so on. A comparative study 
of the reactions which these Yogas 
create in the aspirant will he made in 
subsequent, articles. It will also be 
shown in due course how these have 
a bearing on the attainment of ihc 
Highest Truth. 

To the ordinary man Yoga appears 
to be a system which teaches difficult 


postures and breathing exercises. He 
believes that they will lead one to the 
acquisition of various powers like 
clairvoyance, or in advanced stages, 
to the capacity to lie buried under the 
earth for a number of days. Such 
an opinion is not entirely without 
foundation. For if one wanders over 
the length and breadth of our vast 
country, one can surely meet many 
a misguided but sincere man, whose 
motives and practices tend to create 
or confirm such ail opinion. But if 
one carefully studies books like the 
Ilatha Yoga Pradipika , devoted 
specially to an exposition of postures 
and breath control, ones estimate is 
bound to undergo a transformation. 
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Eveiy one understands that the 
various medicines described in medi- 
cal books are not meant to be indis- 
criminately taken in, one after 
another , by each patient. All medi- 
cines have got curative value. Yet, 
unless each patient is separately and 
fully examined, the employment of 
any medicine may lead to fatal con- 
sequences. This truth holds good of 
Hatha Yoga too. Each Hatha Yogic 
exercise has got its own value; but 
unless the psycho-physical mechanism 
of each aspirant is carefully studied 
by a competent teacher the number 
and order of exercises for serious 
practice cannot be safely fixed. In 
fact, the Hatha Yoga text, stresses the 
need for a teacher in every one of its 
chapters. While telling us that Pra- 
nayama, when properly done, can 
eradicate diseases, it hastens to warn 
us that an improper practice generates 
diseases as well. “ Lions, elephants 
and tigers are controlled by and by. 
So also with regard to breath. Its 
control is to be accomplished by slow 
degrees. Otherwise, i.e., if done with 
haste or too much force, there is the 
danger of its killing the practmr him- 
self.” 1 The example of medicines is 
quite appropriate. For some of the 
exercises are meant to cure actual 
diseases troubling the aspirant. For 
instance, it is laid down that if there 
is an excess of fat or phlegm in the 
body, six special cleaning processes 
(Kriyas) have to be gone through. 
The warning immediately follows, that 
persons not suffering from these de- 

\ jpn ffajf 

% far n 

II. Y. Prudipika, II: 15-16. 


feets should not perform them . 2 It 
is common experience to find most as- 
pirants often overcome by a kind of 
depression characterised by sleepiness 
and lassitude. Certain exercises arc 
calculated to get rid of this obstacle . 3 

All the methods of Hatha Yoga, 
however, are meant mainly for 
achieving success iii Raja Yoga. 
Those, therefore, who are ignorant of 
Yoga will attain only limited progress. 
Such is the opinion of Atmarama 
Swamin himself , 4 who “ out of com- 
passion ” has composed Hatha Yoga 
Pradipika 14 to dispel the darkness 
arising from the multitude of views 
which make it impossible for people 
to know Raja Yoga aright .” 5 

What, then, is Raja Yoga? Says 
Atmarama Swamin himself: “ Raja 
Yoga, Samadhi, Unmani, Manonmani” 
and a number of other terms 
including “ Sunya, Asunya, Amanas- 
ka, Adwaita, Jivanmukti and Turiya” 
are “ all synonymous .” 0 What a fine 
specimen of the harmonising attitude, 
which realises the (Inal to be the 
same, though $has»ras which lay 
down the paths to It can be many 
— each having its own concepts and 
terms ! 

It is Patanjali’s Darsana which 
deals elaborately with Samadhi, the 
steps leading to it and the various 
planes in which it is to be used. Yoga, 
according to it, covers the entire field 
of mind-control and can even be 

-’/fw/. II: 21. 

3 thhl. II: 65. 

4 . nsroVrpifiisft i 

n^VfiR3TR-cT: i 

tnrwrwifqjit 

Ibid. IV: 102, 78. 

" Ibid. I: 3. 

•Ibid. IV: 3-4. 
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called Samadhi , 7 in the widest sense. 
There arc two distinct types of Sama- 
dhi, Samprajnata and Asamprajnata. 
While practising the former the 
mind is made to take up various as- 
pects of Nature, Prakriti, for com- 
munion. The result is the perception 
of corresponding relative “ truths.” 
Deities or even elements like earth 
are taken up in the very early stages. 
Gradually the power of communion 
is applied, in an ascending scale of 
subtlety, to grasp the truth regard- 
ing Tanmatras and the thinking 
principle, then the triple qualities 
(Satwa, Rajas and Tamas) and lastly 
the Self, the subtlest of all. In the 
Asamprajnata, there is no “ substra- 
tum for meditation.” Strictly speak- 
ing, it is not a “ meditation it is 
a “ control ” in which all functions of 
the mind, including “ knowledge,” 
are subjugated. What is left is the 
mere momentum of previous func- 
tions. This is “ seedless " Samadhi, 
the “ highest ” stage of Patanjali's 
Yoga. 

Why should Samadhi be practised 
at all? The answer is that wo can 
thereby prevent the pain that can be 
avoided, or has not yet come* 
Equipped with a body, we find our- 
selves in a world where many kinds 
of pain afflict us. Death in a way 
marks the end of these afflictions. But 
the cessation eon only be temporary. 
For if wc have not “realised” what 
the Soul is, the chain of thoughts, 
desires, body, pain and death will re- 
appear. There arc of course moments 
when pleasing things happen to us in 
our earthly life. But as no experience 

Vyasa Bhashya, 1:1. 

8 Yoga Sutra, II: 1C. 


through the senses is lasting , this 
pleasure cannot be continued as much 
as wc want. Its absence, or what is 
worse, its replacement by a positive 
evil, will surely follow. The man of 
discrimination realises this truth and 
classifies every experience in life as 
pain. ,J “The wise man (Yogin) is 
somewhat like the eye-ball. The 
minute spider's web, when put into 
the eye, causes pain by its touch ; but 
it does not cause any sensation when 
put on other members of the body. 
Similarly pains involved in pleasure 
afflict the Yogin alone, who is some- 
what like the eyeball in sensitiveness, 
and not any other person.” Thus it 
is that the Yogin finding himself and 
all other creatures being carried 
away by this bcginningless ‘ stream 
of Pain/ comes to seek refuge in 
Right Knowledge, which alone is 
capable of ending all pain . 10 

Analysis, however, reveals the 
bright side of life as well. For Pra- 
kriti or Basie Matter, standing over 
against £oul is found after all to be 
a kind nurse, prepared voluntarily 
to disappear from Soul’s view, relin- 
quishing her ministrations, when her 
whole programme is gone through. 
This programme consists in showing 
the Soul “ experience ” and “ libera- 
tion.” All cognitions, pleasant and 
painful. constitute “ experience.” 
“ Liberation ” is effected when Soul is 
realised as having been distinct from 
Matter all along, and as standing to 
gain nothing from a display of “ ex- 
perience.” 11 The “ seedless ” Sama- 
dhi, from one standpoint, is the ces- 
sation of Matters dance before the 
adept. From another standpoint it is 

s> Ibid. II: 15. 

Ibid. II: 15. Vyasa Bhashya. 

11 Cl* Vyasa Bhashya, II: 18. 
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the “establishment” of the adepts 
Soul in Its own Reality. Birth, death, 
bondage, liberation, aspiration, 
achievement, all belong to aspects of 
Eternal Matter. The Soul never 
touched them, never wanted them, 
never gave them up, never noticed 
them and never shall notice. This is 
the “ highest truth ” from the stand- 
point of Patanjali’s Yoga. This posi- 
tion looks like an echo of Mandukya 
Karika II: 32, which says that in 
reality there is no dissolution, no 
birth, none in bondage, none aspiring 
for wisdom, no seeker after liberation 
and none liberated. But there is a 
great difference in the implications o 
that Karika, as we shall in due course 
explain. 

Though Yoga is described as Sa- 
madhi, it can also be viewed as a pro- 
gressive ascent in discrimination. For 
the means for avoiding pain is, in 
Yoga Sutra II: 26, clearly declared 
to be the attainment of “ unflinching 
discrimination.” 12 Even to concen- 
trate the mind on anything one should 
discriminate between the relevant 
thought and irrelevant thought. In 
other words, it is a subtle 
power of discrimination which 
notices and prevents mind-wandering, 
and enables the selected object alone 
to be repeatedly presented before the 
mind. Again, when keen concentra- 
tion is acquired, it is to be applied 
gradually in subtler planes (5TPI 
fMnqtn:). This requires discrimi- 
native skill. When powers begin to 
come, they can be warded off only by 
using discrimination like a kecn- 

12 Discrimination, according to Patanjnli, 
leads up to the realisation that there are 
innumerable Atmans, and over against 
them, one Prakriti, consisting thereby two 
distinct categories of Ultimate Reality. 


edged sword. This last stage of 
discrimination expands into a 
novel kind of Sainadhi, called 
Dhanna-Megha. To the adept, at 
this stage, there is no attraction even 
in Right Knowledge. He desires to 
gain nothing from it, rather he be- 
comes indifferent to it. For he is the 
Soul eternally perfect. This Sama- 
dhi is thus absolute discriminative 
wisdom. 13 In this sense, Yoga, Sama- 
dhi and discrimination arc identical. 

In this scheme of “ studying ” Rea- 
lity, what is the place of God and de- 
votion? God, according to Patanjali, 
is only a special Soul, untouched by 
the afflictions which are the lot of 
other Souls. He is unaffected by 
Time and has been the Teacher of 
even ancient, teachers. By surrender to 
Him, Samadhi and discrimination can 
be attained. This is an alternative 
step to postures and other steps of 
Yoga. God, however, is no creator of 
the world. 

In Bhagavatam and other books we 
find this position improved upon.” 
The different categories of Matter, 
Souls and God are retained, and Sa- 
madhi and discrimination everywhere 
stressed. But God is declared to be 
the Creator, Preserver, Teacher and 
Destroyer. Devotion to Him is sup- 
reme. Samadhi and discrimination 
being merely auxiliary. The Gita 
contains a wider conception of Yoga; 
each of its chapters being styled 
“ Yoga.” Arjimas despondency is 
also a Yoga in the series. In the 
Gita, meditation, Bhakti, discrimina- 
tion, self-surrender, all get adequate 
emphasis and arc made to converge 
upon Realisation as the One Goal. 
Realising God, the Suprem e Reality, 

1S Footnote 12 applies to this statement 
also. 
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there is no more return to pain or 
rebirth. 

When such is the vast field covered 
by Yoga, how is it that we find Man- 
dukya Karikas speaking of “ Yogis ” 
as “ inferior,” as people who “ sec 
fear where there is no reason for 
fear ” ? What Yogi is meant? When 
all the Yogas reviewed above enable 
the aspirant to remove his physical 
defects and to develop the “ highest ” 


knowledge or discrimination, or to set 
at naught rebirth itself, what further 
stage is there yet to attain? The 
question becomes more interesting as 
the Karikas too have a Yoga of 
their own, called Asparsa Yoga. How 
does this differ from other Yogas and 
in what way docs this eliminate fear 
altogether? 

This problem will be dealt with in 
another article. 


THE NARADA BHAKTI SUTRAS 

(OR NARADA’S APHORISMS ON DIVINE LOVE) 

BY SWAMI THYAGISANANDA 

IThc name of Sage Narada, id very familiar to every Hindu. He is both a knower 
and lover of God— a Jnani and a Bhakta in one. His aphorisms on divine love form 
one of the most inspiring chapters in India’s religious literature. With this instalment 
it is complete.— The Editors.] 


SUTUAS 77 TO 84 

^ n it 

free from 
pleasure and pain, desire and 
gain, etc., time sRftsRFt when 
waits upon him in expectancy 
arfqr even half a moment 
uselessly »r should not 

be spent. 

77. Time becoming avail- 
able to him because of his free- 
dom from pleasure and pain, 
desire and gain, etc., it behoves 
him not to waste even half a 
minute. 

Note. — 1. Time becoming avail- 
able etc . — Ordinarily people have no 
time to think about anything except 
their own welfare. They are interested 
in the world only in so far as the world 
caters to their own needs and not 


otherwise. The devotee on the other 
hand is free from all worldly anxie- 
ties, having once for all resigned 
everything to the Lord. He is never 
more concerned about himself. He 
has, therefore, plenty of time to think 
about the welfare of the tvorld, and 
to serve it to the best of his knowledge 
and capacity. 

2. Behoves him not to waste etc . — 
Every moment spent on oneself is in- 
deed a waste, because it does not 
help one to realise one’s life’s goal. 
Only time speut in spiritual practices 
which would kill the ego, can be said 
to be usefully spent. Even symbolic, 
ritualistic worship prescribed by the 
scriptures are helpful to the spiritual 
aspirant only in early stages of his 
ascent; they should not be con- 
tinued longer than necessary. When 
love matures, God is seen manifest 
everywhere and in everybody, and 
devotion, therefore, must express itself 
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in the service not merely of an image 
but also the God in all. Thus the 
Agni Purana says: “ The God of the 
ritualists is in Fire, that of the mystics 
in the heart, that of people of low 
intellect in images, but to the realised 
man God is everywhere.” (Compare 
also Bhagavata III: 29.21 to 25, and 
II: 2.45 to 47). If, at all, ritualistic 
practices arc continued, it should be 
for setting an example to others. 

*Tftqrertffaifjr n n 

non-vio- 
lence, truth, purity, compassion, 
faith in higher spiritual realities 
and the like, virtues, 

should be cultivated 
and preserved. 

78. He should cultivate and 
preserve virtues such as non- 
violence, truth, purity, compas- 
sion, faith in higher spiritual 
realities and the like. 

Note. — 1. Cultivate and preserve 
etc . — Unlike the ritualistic practices 
and ceremonials which have to be 
transcended at one time or another, 
the virtues like non-violence, have 
to be cultivated and preserved. The 
time never conics when one couk 
outgrow or transcend them. These 
are intrinsic elements of spiritual life 
in all stages. They arc found in their 
perfection in the realised man. No 
doubt the latter has no necessity to 
put forth any effort to cultivate or 
preserve them, because they have be- 
come natural to him. All ideas about 
a Bhakta or a Jivanmukta being 
above virtue and vice, is meant only 
to show his freedom from the injunc- 
tions o the Scriptures. It cannot be 
taken to refer to the possibility or 


probability of a spiritual man living 
a vicious life. The stage of devotion 
or spirituality reached by him makes 
it impossible for him to go wrong. 
The ego which is the source of all 
vice is absent in him, and there is no 
reason, therefore, why he should be 
immoral. The Yogis call this stage 
of spiritual life ‘ Dliarnia Megha ’ or 
the cloud of virtue, meaning thereby 
that we can expect nothing but the 
highest virtue from one who has 
reached that stage. There is no neces- 
sity for him, either to give up these 
virtues, because they arc not in any 
way inconsistent with the highest 
realisation. Moreover, in his infinite 
love for all, he cannot fail to set 
an example to the masses who look 
up to him for guidance. If he does 
not set the standard of Dliarma, 
the world would not have any 
other standard to go by. There- 
fore, although he himself is no more 
under any necessity to follow these 
virtues, he has to preserve them in 
the interests of the world. By 
example as well as precept, lie has to 
guide the world ihrough the paths of 
virtue to the highest realisation which 
he himself has reached. This is the 
only duty which engages the realised 
man, and all his time is to be spent 
only on this. (Compare, Bhagavad 
Oita III: 25). 

2. Non-iwlaicv, truth , etc . — These 
arc virtues insisted upon by all Yogas 
and they are not peculiar to Bhakti 
Yoga only. All these represent 
various aspects of the conquest of ego. 
These virtues arc more internal than 
external and may have negative and 
positive manifestations. 

f*rfN%: 
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always in every 

aspect of life by people 

free from all cares and worries, 
sprain the lord of all blessed 
qualities alone, is to be 

worshipped. 

79. It is the Lord alone, who 
is the repository of all the bless- 
ed qualities, that is to be 
worshipped always by people, 
free from all cares and worries, 
in every aspect of their life. 

Note. — 1. The Lord etc . — Only the 
Saguna Brahman is fit to be worship- 
ped. He is called Bhagavan, because 
He is the possessor of various blessed 
qualities, powers and excellences. It 
is only by cultivating the various 
virtues that, one ran show his admi- 
ration and love to this infinite reposi- 
tory of all blessed qualities. There- 
fore, imitation being the best expres- 
sion of admiration, cultivation of these 
blessed qualities becomes a necessary 
act of worship. Since a devotee's 
wholo life is an offering unto Him, 
every act and thought must be an ex- 
pression of these virtues. It behoves 
the devotee, therefore, not only to 
worship God thus in every act of his 
life, but guide others also to do the 
same. 

ll *;<> ii 

being thus glorified 
he sfiftq soon amf^rfer manifests 
himself g* indeed wrag the de- 
votees makes realise. 

80. Being thus glorified, th e 
Lord manifests himself and 
blesses his devotees with reali- 
sation. 


Note . — When the divine qualities, 
which arc known as the Daivi Sampat, 
arc thus perfectly cultivated and pre- 
served, and expressed in every act and 
moment of life, they do proclaim the 
glory of the Lord present in every 
heart. This is the Kirtana referred 
to in this Sutra, and not mere verbal 
praise or glorification. As the quali- 
ties can never be separated from the 
substance, a devotee feels the pre- 
sence of the Lord who is the repository 
of these qualities, not only in their 
own hearts but everywhere. In fact, 
the Lord makes Himself manifest to 
His devotees only through these quali- 
ties. In Himself He is free from all 
these qualities and is beyond the 
grasp of word and thought. A devotee 
does the best service to the world in 
helping it. to realise and manifest these 
blessed qualities. This is the highest 
worship that he can offer to God. 

no>n 

of the absolute, eternal 
truth love ^ only nftqd! is 
greater than anything else. 

8 1 . Only love of the absolute, 
eternal Truth is the greatest. 
This love, indeed, is the 
greatest. 

Note . — The various forms of God 
which devotees love and worship as 
their Ishtadevatas in the early stages 
of spiritual ascent, and the various 
forms which appear to the mystic are 
not the highest Reality, and so long as 
devotion is confined to these, one has 
not reached the highest stage of love. 
Like all other names and forms which 
constitute this Universe, they also are 
only relatively true. At best, they 
may be helpful in the various stages 
of ascent, but. the highest is not, reach- 
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ed until the Absolute which is beyond 
all name and form, is realised in its 
own essence. This Absolute persists 
as the unchanging Reality, beyond all 
time, space and causation, in all the 
three stages of waking, dream and 
sleep, behind the manifestation of all 
the three Gunas, as the essence of the 
Triputi of subject, object and know- 
ledge. In fact, it is the Unity that 
underlies all diversities. When one 
transcends the dual, relative con- 
sciousness, one merges onself in, and 
becomes one with, the Absolute. He 
reaches the highest stage of realisation 
which is known as Para Bhakti, which 
is referred to at the beginning of the 
treatise, in Sutras 2 and 3. This is 
the culmination of all spiritual prac- 
tices and the goal of all life. There 
is nothing higher than this. 

- ^rrafrf;-wn- 
*rffK - - TOawiraRfi- 

qiR t ra frK - amuRt^rrcrfa; - 

vrcfa it n 

82. The highest Bhakti, 
though in itself one, may mani- 
fest itself in the following eleven 
different forms: 

(1) Love of glorification of 

the Lord's blessed qua- 
lities ; 

(2) Love of his enchanting 

beauty ; 

(3) Love of worship ; 

(4) Love of constant remem- 

brance; 

(5) Love of service ; 

(b) Love of Him as a friend ; 

(7) Love of Him as a son ; 

(8) Love of Him as a wife ; 


(9) Love of self-surrender to 

Him ; 

(10) Love of complete absorp- 

tion in Him ; 

(11) Love of the pain of sepa- 

ration from Him. 

Note . — The various forms in which 
highest realisation may manifest itself 
are described above. It docs not mean 
that love can manifest itself only in 
these eleven forms. Indeed, infinite 
are the number of forms in which love 
manifests itself in different devotees, 
accounts of which are available in 
various Puranas and in the lives of 
saints. It is not the manifestation 
that matters, but the truth behind the 
manifestation. The same Bhakta 
may manifest one or many or all of 
these at different times and on 
different occasions. Thus we find all 
these manifestations in the Life of 
Sri Ramakrishna. 
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83. Thus unanimously de- 
clare the teachers of Bhakti 
without being in the least afraid 
of public criticism, — the great 
teachers like Kumara, Vyasa, 
Suka, Sandilya, Garga, Vishnu, 
Kaundinya, Sesha, Uddhava, 
Aruni, Bali, Hanuman, Vibhi- 
shana and others. 

Note . — However much the teachers 
may differ from one another, there is 
unanimity of opinion with regard to 
the essentials. Narada has given in 
his work only an account of the es- 
sentials of Bhakti Yoga, leaving us 
to a study of the lives of the various 
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Bhaktas for information with regard 
to details. However free wc are to 
adopt any of these various details, we 
cannot afford to neglect or go against 
the essential teachings summarised by 
Narada in this work. In the accep- 
tance or rejection of the various 
details, we should be guided by the 
principles innunciated here. 
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84. Whosoever amongst us 
believes in this Gospel of 
Narada, and has faith in his 
teachings, becomes a lover of 
God, and attains the highest 
beatitude and goal of life. 

Note . — 1. Whosoever This 

shows that Bhakti is open to all, ir- 
respective of differences in caste, 
creed, colour, sex, age, capacities or 
tendencies. 

2. Believes and has faith etc . — This 
shows what Narada requires as the 
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barest minimum to make one an Adhi- 
kari for Bhakti Yoga. This barest 
minimum consists only in belief, in the 
efficacy of the Sastra and Faith. By 
the way, he makes a difference be- 
tween belief and faith. One may 
begin with merely believing in the 
words of the Gospel, but before long 
this belief must develop into faith or 
Shraddlm; while belief consists only 
in a kind of cognition, Shraddha is 
more dynamic and implies also readi- 
ness to put the teachings into prac- 
tice and eagerness to know the truth 
for oneself. Only, then, love arises 
in the heart, and leads on the aspirant 
to the highest goal of life, to that 
which he holds dearest. Thus wc have 
here an account of the various func- 
tions of the mind, intellect, emotion 
and will, co-operating with one 
another to raise the aspirant step by 
step to the highest realisation, in 
which he passes beyond the limitations 
of the mind and becomes one with the 
Absolute bliss itself, from which there 
is no possibility of a further fall. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Mysticism of Time in Rig Veda: By 
Dr. Mohan Singh. Published by Alma 
Ram <fc Sons, Publishers, Auarkali, Lahore. 
Pages 04- 

This small book is an attempt to view 
the Vedas in a new light. What the author 
has aimed at may host, be described in his 
own words thus: “In every essay in this 
book I have emphasized the need of realis- 
ing that the Vedie consciousness is eternal, 
that the Vedas as consciousness is not any 
one thing but is basically 1 hire-fold (or 
nine-fold, eighteen-fold) ami that the law' 
of correspondences obtaining in the three, 
nine, fourteen and eighteen is shown in the 
Vedas, at work in the universe, through 
(1) simile or analogy, (2) metaphor 
or identification, (3) the use of figures of 
speech relating to one sense-organ for those 


of another, of words of one phase of life 
ami branch of knowledge for words of 
another phase and branch.’* 

We have quoted this sentence both to 
show the author’s purpose in writing this 
book as also his way of presenting his ideas. 
We tried our best to comprehend its central 
ideas written with so much erudition and 
insight, but the manner of presentation 
followed in it is so obscure and confusing 
that its purport remains a sealed book to 
us. One gets the idea that Dr. Singh has 
some highly illuminating and original ideas 
about the Vedas supported by a vast 
collection of materials, but. has forgotten 
that a book is nol merely for self-expression 
but in have one's writing read and under- 
stood by others*. Wo make this criticism only 
because we feel that- if Dr. Singh bears 
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this in mind he can do much to enlighten 
the Hindu public on many of the obscure 
problems connected with the Vedas. 

Sri Lakshminarasimhastava : By K. V . 
Rnngacharya. (In Sanskrit). Published by 
A. Srimvasarayhavan, M.A., Price , as. 4- 
Pages S3. 

This book, which is apparently a hymn ad- 
dressed to the Deity as Lakshminarasimha, 
is a brief exposition of the Visishtadvaita 
system of Vedanta together with its criti- 
cism of rival systems. It is written in 
beautiful verses employing all the various 
metres one comes across in classical 
Sanskrit poetry. The author deserves 
much credit for weaving devotion and 
philosophy into this very readable hymn 
in Sanskrit. A Tamil comment is also 
attached to the book. 

« 

The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge: 
A Critical Study of Some Problems of 
Logic and Metaphysics. By S. C. Chattcrjec, 
M.A., Ph.D Prcmchand and Roy chan d 
Scholar (Cal.), Lecturer in Philosophy, 
Calcutta University. Published by the 
Calcutta University , 1939. Pages 421 . 

Price , Rs. 6. 

The book under review is an important 
contribution to a comparative study of 
Ancient Hindu Theory of knowledge. 
Though it modestly calls itself only a 
Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, the book 
really covers much larger ground inas- 
much as it at tempts a critical estimate of 
the Nyaya position from comparative view- 
point. 

The work is divided into five Books, 
preceded by :i short introduction. The 
first Book which deals with the “Method 
of Valid Knowledge” consists of four 
chapters on the nature and form of know- 
ledge, valid knowledge and its method 
(prama and pramana), factors of valid 
knowledge and the test of truth and error. 
The second Book treats of “Perception as 
a Method of Knowledge ” and comprises 
five chapters on definition of percepfion, 
psychology of perception, ordinary percep- 
tion and its objects, three modes of ordinary 
perception and cxtraordinaiy perception. 
The next Book deals with the “Theory of 
Inference and consists of four chapters 
on the nature of inference, the ground of 
inference classification and logical forms of 
inference and fallacies. Upamana or 


comparison forms the topic of Book four, 
which has two chapters on the nature and 
forms of Upamana and Upamana as an 
independent source of knowledge. The 
next three chapters of this Book deal with 
Sabda or testimony and the last chapter 
with other sources of knowledge such as 
Avthapatti, Abhava and Smriti. The 
whole Book ends with a summary and 
general estimate of Nyaya epistemology. 

Both the old and the new schools of 
Nyaya receive fair treatment. The ex- 
position is both historical, critical as well 
as comparative. The Nyaya Sutras and 
their older commentaries and later exposi- 
tions have been laid under contribution as 
is evidenced by the copious reference 
given in the footnote. The plan of exposi- 
tion is as follows: First the various as- 
pects of the Nyaya theory is explained on 
the basis of recognised authorities, and 
then the same is compared with the corres- 
ponding treatment of the same topic in 
oilier systems of Indian thought. This is 
followed by a di>cussion of the Indian 
views from the standpoint of Western 
philosophers, ancient as well as modern. 
The author takes pains to point out the 
points of agreement as well as difference 
between the Indian and Western systems, 
taking care to give duo weight to the ori- 
ginality of the Indian systems wherever 
such is really due. He has even ventured 
on some original suggestions hero and there 
in modification of In bun view's in the 
light of Western thought, which perhaps 
may not be quite acceptable to all. But 
this has made the book more valuable to 
modern studi nfs who are not bound down 
by the weight of mere tradition. In the 
same way ho has also pointed out how the 
Western systems can profit by modifying 
their views in I lie light that comes from 
the East. 

On the perusal of the book, one is sur- 
prised fo find how the human mind has 
had to face the same problems everywhere 
and how, in it& attempts to penetrate the 
mystery of the world, problems have 
received more or less identical treatment 
and solution at the hands of thinkers of 
different climes and cultures. There is no 
problem nor its solution found in Indian 
philosophy that, does not find its parallel 
in some other system of human thought 
somewhere else in the world. The study 
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of Nyaya epistemology is profitable not 
only to academic circles interested only in 
the intellectual solution of problems. Nyaya 
is no mere intellectual speculation with no 
reference to life. The ultimate end of 
Nyaya is also Mukti i.c., absolute freedom 
from evil as well as the troubles and tur- 
moils of the world. It is only from this 
standpoint that Nyaya undertakes its en- 
quiry at all. Even the Vedanta philoso- 


phy owes much to Nyaya philosophers for 
its logic and dialectics in later stages of 
development. It is therefore highly advi- 
sable for modem students of Vedanta and 
spiritual culture to have some grounding in 
Nyaya . 

The author deserves thanks from all 
modern students of Indian culture and 
philosophy for his lucid exposition of this 
difficult subject. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


Dedication Celebration of the Ramukrishn.v 
Vivekanandu Center of New York 

The formal dedication of the new house 
and chapel of the Ramakrishna-Viveka- 
nanda Center of Now York, at 17 East 
Ninety-fourth Street, was held during the 
three days from October 25th to October 
27th, 1939. Guests of Swami Nikhilananda 
for this occasion were Swami Paramananda, 
of Boston, Swami Akhilananda, of Provi- 
dence, and Swami Viswananda of Chicago. 

The ceremonies commenced with Puja 
and Viraja Homa performed by the four 
Swamis on Wednesday morning, October 
25th. A portion of the Chandi was also 
read. This was followed, the same even- 
ing, by a meeting in the chapel, addressed 
by Swami Paramananda, Swami Akhila- 
nanda, and Swami Nikhilananda. The 
central altar, with its picture of Sri Rama- 
krishna, was decorated with a profusion 
of lilies, roses, chrysanthemums, and other 
flowers scut by friends and devotees. 
Swami Nikhilananda opened the service 
with a dedication address which is printed 
below. He followed his address by the 
reading of the message from Swami Viraja- 
nanda, President of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, and congratulatory telegrams from 
Swami Ashokananda of San Francisco, 
Swami Prabhavananda of Hollywood, 
Swami Dcvatmananda of Portland, and 
Swami Vividishannanda of Seattle. 

The subject of Swami Paiamaiiauda’s 
lecture was “The Power of Prayer,” and 
he emphasized the need of self-forget- 
fulness and a prayerful attitude, if we would 
lead a meaningful life. Swami Akhila- 
nanda spoke on “Yoga and WvsUm psy- 
chology,” and pointed out. how Vedanta 
philosophy could help Western psycholo- 


gists to build up a more rounded view of 
human life and behaviour. In conclusion, 
Swami Nikhilananda spoke a few words in 
appreciation of the co-operation and sup- 
port he had received from the Swamis 
and his friends alike. The large congre- 
gation, numbering over 120 persons, also 
enjoyed hearing Srimati Gayatri Devi, 
assistant to Swami Paramananda in Boston, 
sing several Uindu devotional songs and 
play on the Esraj. A copy of Swami Nikhi- 
lananda s Dedication Address was present- 
ed to everyone present. 

The next, evening was devoted to a 
dinner, held according to the custom of 
the Center at Schra fit's Restaurant. Over 
one hundred persons were present. Mr. 
Ralph S. Robbius, President of the Center, 
introduced the speakers. Mis* Josephine 
MacLeod, Swami Paramananda, Swami 
Viswananda, Srimati Gayatri Devi, and 
Swami Akhilananda addressed the guests, 
paying tributt 1 to Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda, and to the work which 
Swami Nikhilananda has been carrying on 
in their name. The latter replied, once 
moii 1 expressing his gratitude to all who 
had helped to make the celebration a 
worthy one, and said that the Center pro- 
\idod a meeting place for all dedicated to 
the end that spirituality might prevail in 
a world of confusion. After the speeches, 
moving pictures of a pilgrimage made by 
II. II. the Maharaja of Mysore to the 
sacred Lake Mansoravar and Mt. Kailas 
were shown . Everyone considered this 
dinner the most, successful yet given by 
the Center. 

On Friday evening, Swami Viswananda 
and Srimati Gayatri Devi spoke at the 
chapel to a large gathering. The Swami 
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chose “The Mission of Vedanta” as his 
subject, and emphasized some of the car- 
dinal points of that ancient philosophy, 
ftrimati Gaya h i Devi spoke on “ The Ideal 
of Hindu Womanhood,” and after paying 
tribute to the Holy Mother, pointed out 
the need for preserving the Indian woman’s 
outstanding virtues— meekness, purity, and 
endurance— while she takes her place in 
the modem world. Again this evening, the 
congregation enjoyed her playing and sing- 
ing. Among her selections was a portion 
of the Ramnam Kirtan. Swami Nikhilu- 
nanda brought the dedication celebration 
to a close, again thanking both the speakers 
and the friends of the Center, and express- 
ed the fervent prayer that this Center 
might always remain faithful to the lofty 
spiritual ideals of its two great patron 
saints. 

All who attended the three-days’ festi- 
vities were impressed by the spirit of har- 
mony that prevailed throughout. The 
success of the celebration was in large 
part a tribute to the leadership of Swami 
Nikhilananda, who for the past, seven years 
haa been working tirelessly to build up a 
real Center in New York for all seekers of 
Truth. With the acquisition and dedica- 
tion of this new house, and its beautiful 
chapel, one of his cherished dreams has 
become a reality. 

The following is the dedication address 
delivered by Stcami Nikhilananda on the 
occasion 

Scarcely more than a century ago, a God- 
man was bora among the Hindus, in whom 
were re-embodied all the varied spiritual 
experiences of that ancient people. Mil- 
lions now regard Sri Ramakrishna as the 
lineal descendant of Krishna, Buddha, and 
Christ. The fifty-one years of his life he 
dedicated to the proposition that God is 
the ultimate Reality, and that the human 
soul is, in its true nature, divine. Through 
the spiritual medium of the New World, 
Swami Vivekananda spread the message of 
his Master to the four corners of the earth. 
Our Center is so named that it may draw 
inspiration from these two hallowed souls. 

Today the world is engaged in a mighty 
war. Beneath the facile pretexts of the 
surface one can discern a life and death 
struggle between the forces of spirit and 
matter. It is a war testing wbetfier God 


and His ways can long endure. The forces 
qf evil are indeed strong; but the forces 
of good are active as well. The ideal of 
the Ramakrishna- Vivekananda Center is in 
harmony with the latter, and it provides a 
meeting-place for men and women of all 
races and creeds who have dedicated their 
lives to the end that spirituality may 
prevail. 

We arc assembled this evening to dedi- 
cate this place. But neither by ceremo- 
nies nor by any words can it be so dedi- 
cated. The two great souls whose names 
the Center bears have already consecrated 
it with their silent blessing. Its friends 
and workers, through their prayer and 
sacrifice, have made it already holy. Merc 
formalities have no power to add or detract. 

In the inexorable flux of time, names 
and forms rise up and perish again. Bricks 
and stones arc of no importance. Even 
what, we do here will soon be forgotten. 
But what we think here will have lasting 
.significance ; for thought is the true measure 
of things. Therefore we are ovenvhelmcd 
with a sense of tremendous responsibility 
in the tusk ahead, conscious as we are of 
our defects and shortcomings. We need 
all the humility, all the reverence in the 
world in this hour of self-dedication. We 
need the blessings of God and the prayers 
and goodwill of men. For today, in a true 
sense, we dedicate ourselves, with the two 
great souls \vc venerate as our witness, to 
the noble ideal of aK lining liberation in 
God, and helping others (o attain such 
liberation. We dedicate ourselves to the 
complete spiritualization of life, that we 
may see God in everything, and that we 
may establish a relationship of peace and 
harmony with all dedicated (o the same 
goal. 

May I hr great teachers of humanity, past 
and present, give us strength and vision to 
cast out all bigotry and narrowness from 
our minds, all selfishness and impurity from 
our endeavors. By our devotion to Truth, 
may we so transform our lives that man 
shall know that God never leaves the world 
without His living witness. 

Today our hearts arc united in the 
prayer that we may bring fearlessness to 
this foov-stricken world, beget love in a 
hate-ridden society, and behold, even in the 
gloom of suffering and death, the shining 
face of Truth. 
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VALUE OF TIME 

[These verses deprecate idleness and extol life actively spent in doing good to 
others.] 
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Religious merit is not hard to be got by one who has a good mind; 
learning is not difficult to be acquired by an intelligent man; noble 
behaviour would easily come to a learned man; happiness is never 
away from one who has self-control; and for one who is lucky nothing 
is impossible or unattainable. But none can add to his destined span 
of life even by a minute fraction. Granted time, everything is attain- 
able, and he who wastes such a precious gift deserves what else but 
pity? (1). Man may possess wealth crowned by wonderful happiness; 
he may have an enviable physique adorned with every. charm; but all 
these, caught up in the current of Karma — momentum of his previous 
deeds, — run down the stream of destruction (2). 

In the consideration of thoughtful and discriminating men, it is 
stupidity, it is a rankling pain inflicted on friends, it is sheer waste of 
life, that the moments of these graceless men bereft of dispassion and 
discrimination — even as it is the case of brutes— approach from the 
bosom of futurity and recede into the shade of the past like a whirling 
wheel (3). 

What a man eats, drinks and enjoys with the property earned by 
others, what a man enjoys through the senses with abandon, in the 
hope of happiness, the result of all such superficial delights is deadly 
and terrible (4). 

When this body, in its evolution, is decaying momentarily without 
being noticed, one can find value for it only by making it an instrument 
for doing good to others (5). Hollow, insipid, destructible, ephemeral, 
is this body. Nevertheless it can be made the most valuable possession 
in the world by doing good to others with it (6). It is a wonder, in this 
worthless world of ours, some jewels are born as the very embodiment 
of all worth — men who are ever anxious for the welfare of others (7). 

— Avadanakalpalata. 


KARMA YOGA AS A METHOD OF ACHIEVING 
OBJECTIVITY 


I 

Kabma Yoga is a recognised Path o 
religion. Every religion has a philo- 
sophy of work created and controlled 
by the tenets it holds regarding God, 
universe and man. The most autho 
ritativt Hindu view of the philosophy 


of work is beautifully set forth in the 
divine scripture, the Bhagavad Gita. 
The central theme of this great work 
is what is popularly known as “ dis- 
interested activity” or “motiveless 
work " typified in the oft-quoted 
verse conveying the sense: “ You are 
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divinely appointed only to discharge 
your duty; the results are not your 
concern. Never hold yourself to be 
the cause of the results of your deeds; 
yet beware never sloth overtake you.” 
This grand teaching of the Gita, true 
and at the same time scientific, has 
rightly won for it enormous popula- 
rity at this age of activism and scien- 
tific convictions. It seems that 
modem psychology has stumbled 
upon a similar principle when it has 
analysed human purpose into two 
distinct kinds and termed the one as 
egocentricity and the other as 
objectivity, the latter having a good 
deal of resemblance with the ideal of 
Anasaktiyoga of the Gita. Here we 
shall now study the two doctrines at 
some length. 

The claim of educational psycho 
logy was more or less echoed by 
Swami Vivekananda when lie remark- 
ed: “ Unselfishness is more paying, 
only people have not the patience to 
practise it. It is more paying from 
the viewpoint of health also.” As we 
proceed in our study of the nature 
of objectivity this will become suffi- 
ciently clear. To one who analyses 
human behaviour under various con- 
ditions the characteristics of these 
two opposed tendencies make them- 
selves evident. In the egocentric type 
of character the self is the centre of 
all reference, and environment and the 
interest it affords are not at all of a 
dominating kind. Whenever a per- 
son is bent on doing something if he 
questions himself whether he is enlist- 
ing himself in the service of the ob- 
ject or he is pressing the object to 
his service, making himself his chief 
purpose, he will be able to perceive 
whether the action is egocentric or 
objective. The egocentric or self- 


centered man beguiles himself into 
the belief that the rest of existence 
is for his sake. He makes himself the 
standard of the whole universe. His 
attention will be deflected from the 
objective achievement and turned 
towards his own sweet self. But it 
should be noted that no action is 
entirely egocentric or cent percent 
objective, because man is part of his 
environment. We, however, use the 
terms observing the prevailing 
element in the action. 

Man's destiny is almost exclusively 
shaped by the attitude he has deve- 
loped towards life from the very 
childhood. The tendency for egocen- 
tric or objective development is visi- 
ble even in a little child; and in 
course of time the one is suppressed 
and the other is fostered as a result 
of interaction with the situations. 
The creative impulse being quickest 
in an active child it is capable of 
forgetting itself in any objective 
achievement as long as it could sus- 
tain its interest in it. Any encourage- 
ment given to the child by way of 
approving or praising the perfection 
and excellence of its achievement 
directly acts as a spur to better 
achievement, and the child would 
apply itself in making something 
better next, time, not out of any desire 
for self-aggrandisement but by the 
sheer delight of producing something. 
In this instance the objective orienta- 
tion of character is quite patent. On 
the other hand if the little performer 
is praised, and not his achievement, 
the reaction, we arc informed with 
sufficient data, would take a different 
turn. The ego is dilated by praise, 
a sense of superiority is awakened in 
the mind. The child is rendered in- 
capable of taking the same objective 
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delight in his handiwork. It seeks 
satisfaction progressively in utilising 
the achievement for furthering its 
own superiority or ego-ideal. This 
must be the reason why all religions 
equally emphasise the elimination of 
the ego element from all acts of 
worship either by participation or 
annihilation in the Divine — the final 
cause and explanation of all cosmic 
activity. 

II 

Psychologists tell us that the direc- 
tion in which the character of a child 
develops is determined by the com- 
mon events of life. Once the ego- 
ideal is set up, certain definite beha- 
viour patterns are bound to follow, 
which make it almost impossible to 
achieve objectivity in conduct, and 
gradually a cocoon of self-interest is 
built around the person. The more 
unobjective and self-centred the 
actions are, the more keenly one will 
punue the path of personal suc- 
cess; and the more the self is empha- 
sised, the more the chances of fear, 
disappointment, anxiety and impa- 
tience and likelihood of failure dog- 
ging the steps of life. “It is work 
done as a free-will offering to huma- 
nity and to Nature that docs not 
bring any attachment,’’ said Swami 
Vivekananda. The clinging to the 
ego-ideal is the root of all bondage 
and suffering. The ego-ideal leads 
man by the leash and forges fatal 
bondage — fatal because it is almost 
an unconscious process. 

Psychology traces the root of ego- 
centricity to pampering or intimida- 
tion or hardening in childhood, of 
which every child will have had its 
own share. It is early training that 
fixes the groove through which the 
whole successive developments follow. 


It is therefore necesary to know be- 
forehand what type of upbringing 
promotes objectivity and what are the 
defects which hinder its growth. Ob- 
serving the child again we find that 
the child that is helped out of every 
difficulty by an elderly person be. 
comes egocentric and cowardly; be- 
cause such a pampered child comes to 
look up to elders for help at every 
step. He who considers this world 
as a gymnasium for mental and phy- 
sical development alone can become 
strong. Such a person will not detest, 
or retreat from, any hardship and be- 
come powerless to endure hunger or 
pain or other hardships. The man 
who always harps upon his ego is 
happy and satisfied only as long as 
his will is not hampered or thwarted 
and the feeling of superiority and 
sense of triumph give him the ego- 
istic delight of a miniature ruler. But 
with the reversal of the position due 
to some situation a biting sense of 
inferiority throws the mind into a 
chaos, and then follows a desperate 
attempt to restore the ego into a supe- 
rior position. Fanaticism, theft, drea- 
miness and other traits are the result 
of such an attempt. On the other hand 
when a youngster persistently de- 
mands external aid, if his parents or 
educators pay no need to it, he will 
get hardened. When help is denied 
one has naturally to fall back comple- 
tely upon one’s own resources. In 
the case of a boy he may seek outside 
what is denied at home, and look upon 
his own educators as obstacles in 
the achievement of his desired ends. 
If however by his own natural resour- 
ces lie is able to achieve what he 
wants, the independence thus evin- 
ced will be pregnant with hostility 
and defiance. Pride and defiance are 
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always sifpis of egocentricity and 
want of objectivity. Such a training 
may give much dash and courage and 
make daring record-breakers and 
ring-leaders, but they will have at 
bottom distrust for persons who are 
not completely under them. They 
become too faint-hearted to be on 
human terms with others. Extreme 
self-dependence, suspicion that others 
are antagonistic even when they are 
not, and a certain desire to outwit 
and exploit others will naturally 
characterise the growth of such 
hardened youngsters. 

Ill 

Besides the pampered and daring 
type, where egocentricity is the 
natural fate, thero is another type, 
the intimidated. In the desire to 
surmount difficulties some are neither 
helped by others nor have the power 
to succeed of their own accord. The 
feeling of utter helplessness looms 
large before their minds. The strug- 
gle for life ceases and the pleasures 
and activities of life lose all charm; 
and contentment in one’s own sphere 
becomes ingrained upon the minds 
of such. The ego-centric striving 
for superiority and fear of infe- 
riority get deeply impressed upon the 
mind. The feelings of incapacity, 
helplessness and loss of initiative 
become the inner law of such intimi- 
dated children as they grow up. 

These are the defects mainly 
brought about by egocentricity. As 
a result of such repeated reference to 
the ego there ^ould be utter want of 
courage, technically called 'tension 
capacity.’ Whenever a person has to 
accomplish a hard task or get through 
an unpleasant experience the man of 
greater tension capacity takes up the 


difficult part of the work ftrst and 
feels himself free and easy. It id 
objectivity that increases tension 
capacity. The man who does the 
duty without the egocentric reference 
never postpones and is never a vic- 
tim of the feeling “ I am incapable of 
surmounting this difficulty.” He is 
master of himself, and the quality of 
Dama or perfect control of all his 
energies will mark him specially. A 
child or an animal has the least ten- 
sion capacity; hunger and anger shake 
them to the very root. But a mature 
man, a developed mind, sets the face 
against any hardship. Therefore to 
have an effective and successful 
life correct objectivity and tension 
capacity are very essential. 

IV 

What is the method to achieve true 
objectivity? A great Yogi advises: 
“We should work through concentra- 
tion. In such concentration in action 
there is no consciousness of the 

lower ego present When one 

works with concentration, losing all 
consciousness of oneself the work that 
is done would be infinitely better, 
and this everyone might have expe- 
rienced. ... If the painter losing the 
consciousness of his ego becomes com- 
pletely immersed in his painting, he 
would be able to produce masterpieces 

Such a performance of work 

brings only good to the world, no evil 
can come out of it.” 

One who is objectively minded en- 
gages himself absorbedly in the per- 
fecting of the means he has chosen 
for attaining his end. The saintly 
Pavahari Baba of Gazipore advised 
Swami Vivekananda “ to love and 
take care of the means as if it were 
the end.” The egocentric person 


sa 
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wastes all his energy in weighing and 
wistfully scanning the end itself with- 
out paying sufficient attention to the 
means. Failure and success directly 
bring repercussions on his ego. It is 
said that the Baba was observed to 
score a vessel as if it were the most 
important work to do. It is clear 
from this what an amount of objecti- 
vity will be required to do even the 
most insignificant act minutely and 
carefully, as such acts are not likely 
to give room to swell one’s ego. Per- 
sons who pay the least heed to the 
ego alone are capable of doing such 
perfect work. The more objective a 
man is, the greater calm he enjoys, 
the more patient he will be. He 
would attend more deliberately and 
thoroughly to the particular require- 
ments of his work. Success cannot 
elude such a perfect worker; but even 
if failure overtakes him he is not un- 
hinged by it. Thwarting of will, 
desertions of friends, loss of con- 
fidence, depression in business or 
other displeasing events would only 
egg him on to apply himself with 
greater objectivity to the works that 
await him. Though he may feel the 
legitimate delight of having achieved 
success, he is not puffed up by a false 
sense of superiority which would be 
the case in respect of an egocentric 
personality- Tn his caBe, as the great 
poet Kalidasa said, '* effort is only 
successively renovated by the ac- 
hievement of each triumph — Klesah 
phalena hi jnvnar navatam vidhatte.’ 
He has learned the secret of work — 
to work like a master and not as a 
slave. He is as much for the world 
as the world is for him. 

V 

We 1: ive now observed how motive- 
less work urged by the path of Karma 
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Yoga, or objective work as set forth 
by educational psychology, is 
valuable not only as a religious path 
but also as a way of conducting one’s 
daily life cheerfully and efficiently. 
A word is required here in explanation 
of the real nature of disinterested 
work. Does it mean negation of all 
sensibility to the work one takes in 
hand? Is it to work without any 
feeling? Without any aim or plan? 
Certainly that is not the secret of 
Karma Yoga or crux of objectivity. 
Entrenched in one’s own ego one may 
pose the question: Should an employee 
have no care for his remuneration or 
a trader no eye upon profit ? Is it 
possible for one, when one is 
conscious that it is his labour 
that produces a particular commodity, 
to forget the very result of his 
labour? These and similar other 
questions are idle. Without aim or 
plan no work is done; nor the thought 
of the issue negatives the objectivity 
and disinterestedness that one has to 
cultivate in one’s works. The actual 
question is: Does the person utilise 
the action for his vanity and recog- 
nition? The more is his ego the rally- 
ing point of his activities the more he 
is deflected from the objective stand- 
ard. A good artist enjoying his great 
reputation, by constantly reverting 
to it, hardly develops his artistic 
powers. The man who bogs himself 
under the thick mist of egocentric 
behaviour is an abject slave of him- 
self ; he cancels his own growth, deve- 
lopment and happiness; on the other 
hand he who cares not for the self 
being “ up ” enjoys life, takes the full 
share of freedom, happiness and 
cheerfulness, and looks upon reverses 
in right sportsman-like spirit. 
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Modern psychology, while empha- 
sising the great value of objectivity, 
has not chalked out a definite method 
for attaining objectivity; whereas 
Karma Yoga or the path of work 
insisted in Teligion has enunciated 
two methods. The one is by referring 
all activity to the indwelling Divine 
in Whom the purified ego is sub- 
limated. The ego-ideal is broken or 
never allowed to crystallise, because 
an overwhelming sense of the Divine 
is constantly kept before the dedi- 
cated mind in all activities. The ego 
subordinates itself utterly to the 
Divine and considers itself only an 
instrument in the hands of a greater 
Power. Whatever might happen is 
directly referred to that Power. The 
interest of the ego and all its feelings 
of exaltation, superiority and the like 


are sunk in the continuous contem- 
plation of the Other. The other 
method advocated by religion is to 
substitute gradually the Cosmic Ego 
in the place of the narrow ego-ideal, 
by spiritual discipline and cultivation 
of the mind. The scope of action 
thereby is expanded and work is 
intensified by uninversal motives, 
and all purely egoistic strivings are 
neglected, forgotten and eliminated. 
Of course these two views urged by 
religion take us beyond the limited 
scope of experimental psychology and 
behaviouristic explanation of con- 
duct ; yet at the same time they rein- 
force and establish a genuine basis 
for the attainment of true objectivity 
or right spirit of a Karma Yogi, 
leading to the goal of life here and 
hereafter. 


ADVAITA AND MORALITY— OR 
ADVAITIC TRANSFORMATION OF WILL 


BY SURENDRANATH MITRA, M.A„ B.Sc., L.T. 


[Mr. Surendranath Mitra is not new to the pages of The Vedanta Resari . Some 
of his thought-provoking articles have appeared in our back volumes. Though his 
main field of activity is education, his interest in philosophy is deep and practical, and 
his grasp of its problems clear and firm. What is presented here is a searching and 
critical study of the motive of philanthropy from the background of Advaitic 
metaphysics . — The Editors . ] 


The post-Buddhistic religions of 
India, including those of Bhakti (love 
of Personal God) have been, as a rule, 
dominated too much by the idea that 
the cycle of repeated births and 
deaths (Samsara) is the greatest de- 
value, and consequently a sense of 
freedom from this, associated with 
the persona] experience of a corres- 


ponding mystic bliss, is the Supreme 
valuation of life. The value of the 
love of humanity was subordinate to 
this desire for Mukti, with very rare 
exceptions. The Bodhisattva ideal 
of life of the Mahayana Buddhism, 
and the ideal of active service of man 
in Sikhism— not only in its developed 
form as found in the life and teach- 
ings of Guru Govind Singh, but also 
in its original form assumed in those 
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of Guru Nanak 1 — were two such ex- 
ceptions. Even in those Bhakti- 
religions, such as the Bengal Vaishna- 
vism of the Sri Chaitanya school, in 
which the ideals of Mukti are not only 
ignored but even strongly denounced, 
equally with worldly enjoyment, 2 the 
rank and file have been obsessed by 
the fear of repeated births and conse- 
quently dominated by the eager desire 
to get rid of them; while the elite 
have raised the ideal of a mystic per- 
sonal communion with their God of 
pure love far “ above ” the ideal of 
active service of humanity. Love of 
man has been reduced by them to a 
prayer and a pious wish for the good 
of mankind simultaneously with the 
negative morality of not doing any- 
body any harm, the active service, if 
any, consisting in efforts at convert- 
ing willing souls to one's own religious 
cult and doctrines. 

The ideal of love of humanity with 
an emphasis on active service, refus- 
ing to look at the outward signs of 
faith, and ignoring even the absence 

*“ There can be no love of God without 
active service. We should do active service 
within the world, if we want a place in 
heaven — We must practise righteousness, 
if we want salvation.” — Guru Nanak’s 
Religion in his own words, by Tej Singh; 
The Cultural Heritage of India , Vol. II, 
p. 230. 

“Death is the privilege of brave men 
provided they die for an approved cause.” 
— . Ibid , p. 232. 

— Rupa Goswami ; Bhakti-Rasamrita - 

Sindhu, 1.2.15. 

— How can the love of God fructify in 
the heart, so long as the devilish desires 
for Mukti and worldly enjoyment reside 
in it? 


of faith, has appeared as the highest 
value in the modern age in the West 
and has subsequently also extended 
its sway over modem India. 8 No 
religion that fails to generate faith 
in this ideal as the highest value has 
the least chance of survival in this 
age. For, as Hoffding remarks, “ the 
gods die for want of nourishment, 
and nourishment comes from living 
spiritual need ” {Philosophy of Reli- 
gion, p. 244). No philosophy — not 
even the most perfect — can be a sub- 
stitute for religion. For, the special 
function of religion is the generation, 
nourishment and propagation of faith, 
which is but an object of philosophi- 
cal investigation. When a religion 
fails to found itself on the value ap- 

3 Even in the West, this ideal is of 
recent, growth, and that outside chmvh- 
Christianity. It, was unknown to St. 
Augustine, and dismissed by Thomas 
Aquinas. Even towards the end of the 
last century, when St. George Mivart. at- 
tempted to incorporate it in Christianity 
as an apologist of Catholicism, the Church 
answered the nohie attempt "by putting 
his works oil the register of forbidden 
books” (TToffdings Philosophy oj Religion; 
note 109, p. 391). Mivart was afterwards 
excommunicated for the fault “ that he 
never made an act of complete intellectual 
submission to the Church and never gave 
up his private judgment, but that on the 
contrary he presumed to teach the Church 
instead of being willing to be instructed 
by her” {Ibid, note 120, p. 392). 

Even now the philanthropy of a 
Christian Church is not actuated by “the 
spirit of the good Samaritan, but generally 
speaking, of the propagandist; at. any rate, 
she very often demands the outward signs 
of faith, by which means she frequently 
excludes the honest and encourages hypo- 
crites. However admirable her devotion 
and organisation, yet she is too apt to sin 
against the holy spirit of brotherly love” 
(Hoffding's Philosophy of Religion, Art. 
120, p. 348). 
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propriate to an age, it comes to be 
looked upon with indifference, and 
may, under circumstances, be even 
looked down upon with disgust, 
derision and disdain. This has hap- 
pened to such an extent in our age 
that even the very name of religion 
is to many as the red rag to the bull. 
Hence we find that the modern move- 
ment of Bolshevism, in spite of its 
new dogmatism and its professed an- 
tagonism to “ religion,” is agitating 
the minds of vigorous youths of all 
cultured lands in its favour, and even 
drawing a genuine and warm admira- 
tion from mature, thoughtful minds 
that are habitually averse to dogmas 
in this age of reason. By many it is 
regarded as a fitting substitute for 
religion, which they believe or make 
believe has paid its debt to time, while 
by some it is even apothcosised to the 
status of religion. The secret lies in 
the fact that it has proved itself 
potent, at least in the land of its 
birth, in the teeth of opposition of the 
rest of the world, to assert the value 
of man above every other value — 
while the wickedness of capitalism, 
nationalism and imperialism, and the 
hypocritical cant of internationalism, 
together with the unabated, if not 
the growing, helplessness of man in 
their hands, lie so nakedly exposed. 
Rabindranath, in his letters from 
Russia, has gone so far as to charac- 
terise Bolshevism as a genuine reli- 
gion. In his recent writings, such as 
in his Religion of Man , he has been 
constantly reiterating that active 
service of humanity out of disinterest- 
ed love is the essence of religion, even 
in spite of atheistic professions. 
Clear enough indication of the 
zeitgeist\ 

53 


n 

Love of others, and of humanity in 
particular, especially in the sense of 
active service, follows immediately 
from the fundamental faith of Advai- 
tism in the absolute identity of all 
souls. No dualistic theology or ethics 
can supply any rational basis of mo- 
rality by satisfactorily answering the 
question, “ Why should I love or do 
good to others?” Advaitism alone 
can do it by saying, “ Because my 
self is identical with those of others, 
and, therefore, my interests with those 
of others.” This has been well reco- 
gnised by Schopenhauer in his 
Basis of Morality :, and Deussen in his 
System of the Vedanta* The clearer 

4 Deusson, however, complains that 
though this consequence has been drawn 
in the Bhagavad Gita , we do not find it 
drawn “in Shankara, and indeed nowhere 
to the extent we should have expected” 

( System of the Vedanta, Johnston’s transla- 
tion, p. 404; p. 477, art. 42; and p. 59). 
The Complaint is, generally speaking, true; 
and, with respect to Shankara, the absence 
of the conclusion is the only logical conse- 
quence of his recognition of individual 
Samsara-Mukti as to the sole independent 
value. But, at least in one place, in the 
Bhagavata, with which Deussen does not 
seem to have been acquainted, the conclu- 
sion has been drawn as clearly and fully 
as we would expect. There, the Bhaga - 
vata describes the three-fold discipline in 
Advaitism, viz., Bhavadvaitam (the 

identity of all phenomena with their trans- 
cendental ground), Kriyadvaitam (the 
performance of all actions as offerings to 
the Brahman), and Dravyadvaitam (the 
identity of one’s desires and interests with 
those of others). It describes the third 
part of this discipline as follows: “The 
identification of one’s own interests and 
desires with the interests and desires of 
the wife, the sons, the daughters, other 
relatives, and all other embodied beings 
is called Dravyadvaitam.”— 

Bhagavata ; 7, 15, 05. 
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the recognition of one’s own self as 
the self of others, the more unselfish 
and more vigorous the morality; and 
hence, the most unselfish and vigor- 
ous morality, that is humanly possi- 
ble, is that of tiie Jeevanmukta — the 
liberated soul in embodied existence. 
Thus it isnot Sankara's doctrine of in- 
compatibility of Self-knowledge with 
will, but the opposite doctrine of their 
synchronal combination 

that is the only logical conclu- 
sion, for practical religion, from the 
metaphysics of Sankara. A failure 
to understand this is one of the chief 
reasons that have led even a philoso- 
pher like Aurobindo Ghosh to 
condemn Sankara's “Mayavada.” 

Moreover, the concept of Ananda 
as an essential characteristic (Sva 
rupa-Lakshana) of Brahman is iden 
tical with that of Supreme Love 
( Samleshepa-Shariraka , I: 25; and 
Panchadashi, I: 8, 9, 11; VI: 285; 
VIII: 56-57; XII: 69). The most 
unselfish love of man arising out of 
a dissolving of the individual in the 
selves of others is a deduction from 
this. Transcendental Knowledge and 
Transcendental Love are, no doubt 
identical. But their phenomenal 
manifestations in the mind arc cer 
tainly different. Brahman expresses 
Itself as the Knowledge-aspect in the 
life of a Jeevanmukta as a never- 
failing apprehension Sftrghr of the 
identity of his self with the selves 
of others, in spite of the apparent 
duality of experience, iust as an 
astronomer never fails to apprehend 
the rotation and revolution of the 
earth in spite of its apparent station- 
ariness. So Brahman — if It at all be 
the transcendental principle of love— ■ 
is bound to express Itself, in the 


Jeevanmukta’s life, in the love- aspect 
also. It has been clearly admitted in 
the Panchadashi, too, (6.285), that 
the highest culmination of Self-know- 
ledge consists in the identification of 
others as one’s own self, with the same 
firmness as is evident in the identi- 
fication of the body as the self. But 
why should the expression of this 
identification stop shprt at a mere 
abstention from doing anybody any 
harm, and at a mere wish, blessing 
and prayer for the welfare of all 
( Panchadashi , IV: 54, 56; XIII: 102; 
XV: 35), active service for others 
being considered as an immaterial 
superfluity ( Panchadashi , VII: 256, 
257) ? Advaitism does not make the 
preposterous claim that all duality of 
experience is annihilated in the life of 
the Jeevanmukta; it is only the duali- 
ty involved in the competition of his 
egoistic desires against those of others 
that is extinguished — while the 
duality created by lshvara, for His 
cosmic justice and love, persists, till 
Jeevanmukta is disembodied (i.e., at- 
tains Videha-Kaivalya, Panchadashi, 
IV: 39; VII: 83). Hence the active 
duties of a Jcevanmuktha for the de- 
struction of evils and the preserva- 
tion and promotion of the good of 
others still remain, so long as he lives. 

m 

It is true that morality implies 
will, and, hence, an effort. But 
effort is not necessarily absent, al- 
ways, even in the life of a Jeevan- 
mukta. For, a trace of ignorance 
(Avidya-Lesha) necessarily persists 
along with his bodily existence; only 
it cannot overpower his Self-know- 
ledge (Vidya) ;on the other hand, his 
self-knowledge invariably overpowers 
any errors that may occasionally 
arise ( Panchadashi , VI: 239). Effort 
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in the sense of a struggle of the true 
nature of the self against the false 
one, represented by immoral and 
selfish impulses, superimposed by 
ignorance, is only reduced to the 
minimum possible in the life of a 
Jeevanmukta. Apart from this, he, 
too, has his limitation of powers 
(Panchadashi, IX: 108-110). And 
when these arc challenged by the 
confronting evils of the world, effort 
is invoked in proportion to the diffi 
culty of the situation. The situation 
may be so trying and challenging as 
to strike him with sadness or grief 
or to make him indignant, and cvei 
exasperated, as illustrated occasional 
ly in the lives of Rama and Krishna 
of Lakshmana and Arjuna, of Visli 
vamitra and Vasishtha. Such emo 
tions or sentiments lend a delicate 
and desirable charm to the characters 
of the Jeevanmuktas — and even to 
those of the incarnations of God 
(Avataras). They go to show that 
these persons are not insipid, degene- 
rate beings, callous to the sufferings, 
injustices, and oppressions in the 
world, but that they have feeling 
hearts with a highly developed 
moral sensitiveness wedded to a re- 
markable self-control. Hence, re 
ferring to Rama, the Yogavasistha 
generalises : “Just as the great fun 
damcntal elements arc not affected 
except on the occasion of a new 
creation, or on that of a cosmic dis 
solution of the world, so, too, great 
purified souls are not moved to angc 
and sadness by a trifling cause.” 

5 fWFWFWHt f^Rf ^ 

*jqr * sfpftr ftorcsftr n” 

(Vairagya Prakarana; 5, IS). 


The same Scripture describes Vishva- 
mitra as “gifted with the genius of 
Brahmanhood as well as with the 
great spiritedness of Kshattriya* 
hood.” 0 

IV 

We should not leave the treatment 
of this Advaitic intuition of morality 
without some discussion of a problem 
raised by Deusscn in this connection. 
The great philosopher rightly observes 
that in this intuition of Advaitic 
morality the Natural boundaries of 
the Ego are enlarged, “ as the result 
of a new mode of knowledge 
(Vidya) ,” and the not-Ego is drawn 
within the sphere of the Ego. He is 
also convinced that this is “ the 
deepest explanation of the essence of 
morality which can be reached with 
the plummet of the intellect.” But, 
then, he remarks, “Yet even this 
remains inadequate; for in truth 
morality lies beyond Egotism,” and, 
hence, to his thinking it is the Chris- 
tian view that is more profound; 
for “ Chrirtianity demands not, like 
Brahmanism, Self-knowledge (des- 
truction of error). This is verified by 
experience and felt by us to be the 
highest attainable; but regarded from 
the standpoint of the intellect, it re- 
mains something unintelligible, un- 
thinkable, impossible ” ( System of 
the Vedanta , p. 404). 

Our view in this connection, how- 
ever, is as follows: Morality cannot 
be independently proved to be beyond 
the province of egotism, although it 
is certainly felt by naive experience 
to be so. Hence in this case the deli- 
verance of experience cannot be called 

• “sntfr fc i mre t n ” 

(Vairagya Prakarana ; 6,17). 
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a verification; and experience may 
also be illusory. Deussen takes the 
datum for the verification — he puts 
the cart before the horse. Every 
mental process, intellectual, affective 
or volitional, lies within the province 
of the Ego, whether the ego-sense is 
consciously pronounced in it or not 
Not only morality and love, but even 
some modes of knowledge have in 
them a tendency to transcend their 
phenomcnality and to touch, as it 
were, the infinite beyond. IIow the 
tendency is present in one mode of 
knowledge, strictly within the pro 
vincc of intellect, apparently fctterec 
by causality, has been shown by us 
in an ontological discussion of the 
nature of Being, in the article, “ Ad- 
vaitism Rationalised,” published in 
The Vedanta Kesari for July, 1935, 
on pp. 98-100. The Advaitic appre- 
hension of the identity of the perso 
nal self with Brahman is specially 
characterised by the conviction that 
every limitation, including that of 
the Ego, is transcendentally non est, 
being a superimposition of nescience. 
So, when this apprehension under- 
lies the morality of the Advaitist, the 
same conviction is carried over with 
it, and the very principle of expansion 
in the expanded and expanding Ego 
is recognised as an Excelsior, the 
transcendental ground and conclusiot 
of which are the absolute negation of 
the Ego. Surely, the Brahman o 
Advaitism is not a magnified Ego 
but its total negation; and the des- 
truction of error, in Advaitism, in 
eludes the destruction of egoism. 
Hence it cannot disturb the sclf-dcnia 
(i.e., the ego-denial) of morality. 
As a knowledge of optics docs not 
disturb the aesthetic appreciation of 
the grand< -urs of the crimson-coloured 


and oval-shaped rising or setting sun, 
or a knowledge of dietetics does not 
disturb the enjoyment of a hearty 
meal, so also the understanding of the 
rational basis of morality cannot 
disturb the genuine character of mora- 
lity. The understanding of the ratio- 
nal basis meets the demand of unity 
of personality, in the sense that the 
personality docs not remain split up 
into disconnected compartments. 

V 

Religion in India has been able to 
raise the concept of Jnana from the 
stage of dependence on Scriptural 
instructions and the teachings of the 
Guru or the teacher to 

a stage of full independence, where it 
proceeds spontaneously and indepen. 
dently from the essential nature of 
the Self (apiO{J-?R). It has also 
been able to raise the idea of Bhakti 
(Love) from a similar level of 
dependence (ft# *i%) to a 
level of complete freedom flow- 
ing spontaneously from the inner 
essence of the self (Tl»raf?R). But 
it has almost wholly failed, ever 
since the time of Buddha, to free the 
concept of duties from the Scriptural 
and conventional bindings and elevate 
it to a similar status of independence 
in which they flow directly as free 
activities from the categorical im- 
peratives of the self-denying love 
from within. The development of 
such an ideal is a pressing spiritual 
need of our time. Such a concept of 
duty was, however, present in pro- 
Buddhistic India, as is evident from 
the Gita ideal of Loka-Sangraha (the 
welfare of the world), which, accord- 
ing to Sri Krishna, should be followed 
even by the enlightened (Vidvans) 
(Gita I: 3.25.). 
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This ideal of the love of all beings, 
when its essential implications are 
laid bare distinctly enough, is bound 
to revolutionise, as it should, the tra- 
ditional ideal of Jeevanmukti, trans- 
forming its individualistic character 
into a universalietic one. It is 
generally believed that the birth in 
which Jeevanmukti is attained is, as 
a rule, the last one. But a higher 
conception of Jeevanmukti is possible, 
in which the liberated would pass 
through many births, rendering all 
possible help to others, till all attain 
the liberation. We find such a con- 
ception of Jeevanmukti in the Bodhi- 
sattva ideal of the Mahayana Bud- 
dhism. We come across a tendency 
to such a conception of Jeevanmukti 
in the Yogavamhtha Ramayana. 
Vasishtha, during the course of his 
instructions to Rama, states in one 
place that the great Vyasadeva, who 
is explicitly characterised as a Jee- 
vanmukta, would pass through eight 
more births for the welfare of huma- 
nity, before he attains Videharaukti 
(dissolution of individuality in 
Brahman). 7 Such persons have been 
called Adhikarikas (gifted with 
special capacity to do good to the 
world) by Sankara and his traditio- 
nal followers, and their repeated 
births have been explained by them 
as due to some specially meritorious 
acts or austerities, which had been 
performed in a state of ignorance and 

7 "waf *13 3*n i 
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—(YogoMsizhtha Ramayana ; II : 8.28-91). 
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which began to produce their effect 
before the dawning of Self-know- 
ledge (Brahma Sutra, and Sankara’s 
Bhashya, 3.3.32). It follows from 
this view that the repeated births of 
the Adhikarikas for the active service 
of humanity, being an effect of a mode 
of ignorance, is, by implication, if 
not valueless, at least inferior in value 
to the absence of such service on the 
part of the Enlightened, who are not 
Adhikarikas. This, to our mind, is 
an inverted ordering of the two 
values. The possibility of Vidcha- 
mukti only along with the liberation 
of all (Sarva-Mukti) was also con- 
ceived by the famous Shaivite Ve- 
dantist, Appayadikshita, although, un- 
fortunately, such a noble conception 
has hardly been seriously considered, 
except as an object of speculative in- 
terest only — and that too, within the 
narrow circle of specialists in Philo- 
sophy. 

VI 

Coming to the modem age we find 
the late Swami Vivekananda serious- 
ly asserting, with his characteristic 
vigour and an appealing emphasis, his 
earnest desire to be bom millions of 
times for the service of humanity, es- 
pecially of the worst and the most 
hated of sinners and criminals. He 
also says in one place: “Not one can 
attain liberty until every being (ant 
or dog) has liberty. Not one can be 
happy until all are happy ” (Com- 
plete Works , 1921, Vol. VI, p. 49) ® 

8 The inertia of the traditional ideal of 
the half-way house between individual and 
universal emancipations, however, led him 
to entertain the possibility of Sri Rama- 
krfchna’s entering into Videha-Muhti after 
one more birth. He once remarked: "He 
(Ramakrishna) said he would come once 
more with us. Then, I think, he will 
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The true significance of Jeevan - 
mttMi seems, to my mind, to be the 
highest conceivable perfection of per- 

embracc Videha-Mukti . ’’—(Fragmentary 
Notes of class-talks; Works, Part VII, 
Mayavati Memorial Edition, p. 400). 

According to Swami Saradananda, how- 
ever, Sri Ramakriskna said, with reference 
to himself, that he was not destined for 
Mukti. He, belonging to the State ser- 
vice of the Mother, will have to appear 
to remove a disturbance wherever in Her 
State it may ever occur (Sri Sri Rama - 
krishna Lcela-Prasanga, in Bengali; Guru- 
bhava, Latter half; 3rd. edition; Chap. 
IV, p. 205). 


sonality in life , t.e., in embodied exis- 
tence, now and here. A condition of 
life in which a person can, with equa- 
nimity, imagine the absolute dissolu- 
tion of his individuality in Brahman, 
while conscious of the fact that there 
would be other individuals still left 
in bondage, and, therefore, in need 
of being helped out of it, is bound to 
be considered as defective in an age 
in which love of humanity is genuine- 
ly felt to be the highest value and 
disinterested labours of love for others 
the very essence of morality. 


BALADEVA’S INTERPRETATION OF THE 
BRAHMA SUTRAS 

BY DEWAN BAHADUR, K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI, B.A., B.L. 

£A short study of Baladeva’s philosophy, together with an analysis of the main 
contents of the Brahma Sutras in the light of his Govinda Bhashya, follows.— The Editors.] 


Baladeva is one of the numerous 
commentators on the Vedanta Sutras. 
His commentary is called ‘Govinda 
Bhashya/ He says that Govinda 
commanded him in a dream to com- 
pose it. He attacked ritualism as 
well as Advaitism. According to him, 
Vishnu is the Supreme Being. There 
arc five Tattvas or categories only 
in his scheme. Isvara or God, Jiva 
or Soul, Prakriti or Matter, Kala or 
time and Karma or activity. The 
consciousness of Isvara is infinite, 
while that of the Jiva is finite, 
though both are eternal and un- 
created. Consciousness and self-con- 
sciousness will go together, just as 
luminousness will reveal the form of 
the luminous entity. Isvara creates 
the universe. He is immanent in the 
universe and controls it. He is the 
cause of our bondage and libera- 
tion, because His will leads to such 


states in accordance with our Karma. 
He has many aspects, though He is 
one and only one. Though He is un- 
manifest, He manifests Himself to 
His devotees out of grace. The souls 
are in bondage because of ignorance 
of God. Love and knowledge of God 
lead to the liberation of the soul 
and the vision of God. Prakriti is 
in the balanced state of the three 
Gunas, but it becomes active and 
creates the diversified universe at the 
glance of God and according to the 
will of God. Kala or time is non-in- 
telligent, but is in a state of perpetual 
motion; it brings about creation, 
preservation and destruction of the 
universe. Karma is Jada , material. 
It is beginningless (anadi) but can be 
destroyed. 

According to Baladeva, Jiva, Pra- 
kriti, Kala and Karma are energised 
by God. He says that the text that 
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“Brahman alone exists” merely means 
that there is no power except that of 
Brahman. His view is that the Bha- 
gavata was composed by Vyasa as a 
commentary on the Vedanta Sutras. 
The Garudapurana expressly says so 
by affirming thus: “The Sri Bhaga- 
vata is an explanation of the Brahma 
Sutras. It is also the commentary on 
the Mahabharata. It contains also the 
commentaries on the Gayatri and the 
Vedas. The place of Sri Bhagavata 
among the Puranas is similar to that 
of the Sama-veda amongst the other 
Vedas.” 

In explaining the evolution of ideas 
in the Vedanta Sutras, Baladeva 
follows the traditional view. He says 
that the first chapter shows that all 
the Vedic texts refer to Brahman 
(Samanvaya), that the second chap- 
ter shows that there is no conflict 
between the Vedanta Sastra and the 
other Sastras (Avirodha), that the 
third chapter describes the means 
(Sadhana) of the attainment of 
Brahman, and that the fourth chap- 
ter describes the result (Phala) of the 
attainment of Brahman. He follows 
the traditional view about the Anu- 
bandha-chatushtaya (the relation 
subsisting between the aspirant, the 
theme and the end), and says that 
the Adhikari (qualified aspirant) 
should be a person having Sama 
(tranquility), Dama (sense-control) 
Sraddha (active faith), Nishkama- 
karma (dedicated work) and Sat- 
sanga (holy company) ; that the Sam- 
bandha or relation is the description 
of Brahman by the Sastra (scripture ) ; 
that the Vishaya or subject-matter 
is the Supreme Purusha who is Sac* 
chidananda (Existence-Knowledge- 
Bliss), is infinite and who possesses 
innumerable auspicious qualities; and 


that the Prayojana (purpose or end) 
is the realisation of God by the 
removal of all wrong notions which 
prevent such realisation. He is also 
in accord with other commentators in 
saying that every topic has five parts, 
viz., (1) Vishaya (thesis), (2) Samsa- 
ya (doubt), (3) Purvapaksha (prior 
view), (4) Sangati (consistency of 
one topic with another) and Siddhan- 
ta (conclusive view). Sangati is of 
three kinds, i.e., (1) Sastra-sangati, 
i.e., consistency with the whole tract 
(Sastra), (2) Adhyaya-sangati, i.e., 
consistency with the whole chapter 
(Adhyaya) and (3) Pada-sangati; 
i.e., consistency with the whole Pada 
or quarter section. There is also 
Adhikarana-sangati which means the 
consistency of one Adhikarana or 
topic with another. Such Adhi- 
karana-sangati is of six kinds, 
namely, (1) Akshepa-sangati or ob- 
jection, (2) Drishtanta-sangati or 
illustration, (3) Pratidrishtanta san- 
gati or counter-illustration, (4) 
Prasangasangati or incidental illus- 
tration, (5) Utpatti-sangati or in- 
troduction and (6) Apavada-sangati 
or exception. 

It is a fact of great significance 
that every thinker tries to interpret 
the first word ‘ Atha ’ in the first 
Sutra according to his scheme of 
thought. The word merely means 
“ Thereafter.” The question naturally 
arises: “ After what?” Baladeva says: 

“ A person who has studied the Vedas 
and understood their meaning in a 
general way, who has been perform- 
ing his Varnashrama-dharmas or 
duties according to the caste and 
station in life, who is truthful, whose 
mind has been purified and who has 
the good fortune to come into contact 
with a Knower of Truth, should take 
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to the study of the Vedanta Sutras 
He does not accept the view that a 
man must know the entire Karma 
kanda and Purva-mimamsa before 
studying the Sutras. Nor does he 
accept Sri Sankaracharya’s view that 
Sadhana-chatushtaya is a necessary 
prerequisite, because such fourfold 
qualification, (Viveka, Vairagya, 
Shatsampatti, and Mumukshutva) 
cannot be got before associating with 
holy men and learning the truth from 
them. He does not attach any im 
portance to the view that * Atha ’ is 
an auspicious word and was used by 
Vyasa to ward off obstacles. He 
says that as Vyasa is an incarnation 
of God, his Sutras would not en- 
counter any obstacles. Yet he does 
not wish to throw that meaning 
altogether overboard, and says that 
there is no harm if the word denotes 
auspiciousness, and that in that res 
pcct Vyasa followed the usage of 
others. It has always seemed to me 
that this is the most probable expla- 
nation. The word is used as the first 
word in all Sutras including the 
Nyaya, Vaiseshika and Samkhyf 
Darsanas which do not require any 
extraordinary moral and spiritua 
equipment before their study is begun 
Baladcva follows Sri Chaitanya 
who himself followed Sri Madhva 
charya. In his Prameya Batnavali he 
refers to nine doctrines: (1) God i 
the highest entity, (2) God is known 
through all the scriptures, (3) The 
world is real, (4) The differences are 
real, (5) The souls are real, (6) There 
are various grades of souls, (7) Libe 
ration is by the attainment of God 
(8) The cause of liberation is the 
worship of God, (9) The sources o 
knowledge are three, viz., perception 
inference and scripture. 


Baladeva divides the aspirants for 
salvation into three classes, viz., 

(1) Svanishtha or those devoted to 
the performance of acts with faith 

(2) Paranishtha or those who do all 
acts for the good of all and as an ex- 
ample to others, and (3) Nirapeksha 
or the sage immersed in meditation of 
God. He says that all of them attain 
God through Jnana. 

The words Saguna and Nirguna are 
among the most puzzling terms in 
Hindu Philosophy. While Sri Rama- 
nuja seems to love the word Saguna 
(possessed of auspicious attributes) 
and explains the word Nirguna in a 
laboured manner as “devoid of in- 
auspicious attributes,” Sri Baladeva 
seems to love the word Nirguna more 
than the word Saguna, because he 
takes Nirguna to mean “ transcending 
the Gunas ” and not “ devoid of attri- 
butes,” while he takes Saguna to 
mean “ possessed of Gunas.” He 
says that the Vedas describe only 
the Nirguna Brahman and not 
Saguna Brahman and that the Nir- 
guna Brahman is the sole creator 
of the universe and that He alone 
can confer salvation. He makes this 
clear in his commentary on the 
Ikshati-adhikarana (II: 5 to 11). 
In his commentary on 1.1.7, he says 
that the Paramatma is Nirguna and 
that Moksha (salvation) is attained 
by the worship of Him alone. In his 
commentary on 1.1.10, he says that 
the distinction of Brahman as Sagu- 
na and Nirguna has no authority in 
the Vedas and that in the Gita Sri 
Krishna says that there is none 
higher than Himself (VII: 7). He 
refers to the Svetasvatara Upanishad 
I: 6.11 which says, “He is the wit- 
ness, and He is the pure consciousness 
free from the three Gunas of Nature,” 
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and affirms that the creator of the 
universe is the Nirguna Brahman. 
In the Anandamaya-adhikarana (I 
1.12 to 16) he says that the Ananda- 
maya or “ sheath of Bliss ” is Nirgu- 
na Brahman and that the Annamaya, 
or “material sheath,” etc. arc refer- 
red to by way of the Arundhati 
Nyaya (the method of drawing atten- 
tion to the unrecognisable through the 
easily recognisable) to make the con- 
cept of Brahman as Anandamaya 
cognisable by our limited minds. 

I shall now analyse briefly the 
development of thought in Baladeva's 
Bhashya. The first quarter of the 
first chapter (Samanvaya-adhyaya) 
explains as referring to Brahman the 
words like “ Anandamaya,” “ Jyotis,’ 

“ Prana,” “ Akasa,” etc., which occur 
in a context clearly indicating a 
reference to Brahman. Quarters 2 
and 3 explain as referring to Brahman 
words like “ manomaya,” “ atta/ 
etc., which occur in a context that 
does not clearly indicate reference to 
Brahman. The last quarter describes 
the Upanishadic texts which lend 
some countenance to the theory of 
Kapila that Pradhana or Primordial 
Matter and individual souls have in 
dependent existence. Baladeva ae 
cepts the view that Brahman is the 
material cause (Upadana-karana) a 
well as the efficient cause (Nimitta 
karaina) of the universe. Thus in 
the first chapter it is established that 
the Lord is the aim of the Vedantic 
teaching; that God is the material 
cause as well as the efficient cause of 
the universe; that He is different 
from everything; that He is the inner 
self of all; that He is free from all 
imperfections; and that He is infinite 
and possesses immeasurable auspi 
cious qualities and powers. The first 
66 


chapter establishes these truths by 
the method of Samanvaya or method 
of harmonising divergent expressions, 
which is the true way of arriving at 
a correct interpretation of the Scrip- 
tural Texts. 

In the second chapter (Avirodha- 
adhyaya) the aim of the Sutrakara 
is to disprove all the contrary views 
and to reconcile the apparent conflicts 
with the Smriti or traditional code. 
The first quarter of the second chap- 
ter is devoted to disprove the 
Sankhya view and to assert that the 
Vcdic texts do not support that view. 
It attacks also such of the texts of the 
Yoga system as are opposed to the 
Vedanta : For example the doctrine 
that Pradhana is an independent 
cause of creation; that God is not the 
creator but only the Teacher of all 
and the ever-free Purusha ; that libe- 
ration or Mukti means only cessation 
from pain etc. The second quarter 
refutes the Vaiseshika system and the 
Buddhist doctrines. The third quar- 
ter proves that all the Tattvas origi- 
nate from the Lord at the time of 
creation and merge into Him at the 
time of dissolution; that the souls 
(Jivas) arc eternal and do not origi- 
nate; that they are atomic and are 
all-pervading by the light of Jnana; 
that they are agents and modes of 
Brahman; that the Avatars of God 
arc full manifestations of God; and 
that the diversities found among the 
Jivas are due to their Karmas. The 
last quarter of this chapter reconciles 
the conflict of the Scripture Texts 
regarding the Puranas. 

The third chapter (Sadhana-adhya- 
ya) refers to the Sadhanas or discipli- 
nes which lead to the attainment of 
Brahman. The principal Sadhanas 
are Vairagya or detachment and 
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Prema or love of God, The first 
quarter teaches about the imperfec- 
tions of all worldly life, which alone 
engenders Vairagya. It affirms the 
doctrine of reincarnation with the 
object of making us turn away from 
Samsara. The second quarter des- 
cribes the glorious attributes of God. 
It does so to kindle in us Prema or 
Bhakti for God. It describes the 
powers of God such as His being the 
creator of the dream world, His Ava- 
tars and their unity with Him, His 
essential form, His being separate 
from the worshipper, while being the 
worshipper’s inmost self and His easy 
accessibility through Bhakti and 
Bhakti alone. The third treats of 
the methods of meditation on the 
various attributes of God. In God’s 
being there exists many perfect forms 
just as there are many colours in 
gems. A man can select for medita- 
tion any one of such perfect forms, 
but should remember that the Lord 
is limited by such forms, while being 
fully manifest through it. He must 
meditate on the form chosen by him 
and should concentrate his mind on 
the attributes taught about that form 
in various Sakhas of the Vedas. He 
must not mix up incongruous things; 
that is, he must not meditate on the 
Matsyavatara as plying on the flute. 
The attributes to be meditated upon 
are of two sorts, viz., the Gunas or 
attributes constituting the spiritual 
essence of the object of meditation, 
and the Gunas appertaining to the 
form of the object. The Gunas like 
omnipotence, omniscience, etc. belong 
to the first type; the Gunas like a 
smiling face etc. belong to the second 
type. The Gunas of the first type 
may be joined together collectively in 
a single meditation. Baladeva says 


that the Svanishtha type of devotees 
(who are the cosmic divinities like 
Brahma and others) have equal love 
for all the forms of God, and meditate 
on all forms, and collate all the attri- 
butes of all the forms. It is also pos- 
sible for them to do so in temporal 
succession, just as it is possible to see 
different prismatic hues at different 
times. He says further the Para- 
nishtha and Nirapeksha types of 
devotees have Vishama-priti and not 
Sama-priti, and meditate only on 
those attributes which their parti- 
cular form of God manifests and are 
blind to all other aspects of God. In 
the fourth quarter of the third 
chapter, the Sutrakara shows that 
Vidya (meditation and worship) is 
independent of Karma and is superior 
to it, and that devotees are of three 
types viz., Svanishthas, Parainishthas 
and Nirapekshas. 

The fourth chapter (Phala-adhya- 
ya) discusses the fruits of Vidya or 
divine wisdom. God can and must 
be meditated upon as Atma and 
Isvara and Brahman. The first 
quarter teaches us to meditate in a 
sitting posture. lie discusses Pra- 
rabdha, Sanchita and Agami Karmas. 
Sanchita and Agami Karmas are des- 
troyed by knowledge and love of 
God, but the Trarabdha Karma con- 
tinues in force. Baladeva shows that 
the Prarabdha Karma continues in 
force because God wishes such illu- 
mined sages and saints and seers to 
teach mankind. He says also that 
there is an exception to this rule in 
the case of the Nirapeksha devotees 
who, as soon as they perfect Vidya, 
attain liberation, because even their 
Prarabdha (both good and bad deeds) 
is immediately destroyed. In the 
second quarter, the author discusses 
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the mode of the soul's departure from 
the body at the time of death, in the 
case of a Jnani. The third quarter 
describes the Deva-yana or the Arclii- 
radi-marga (the path which leads to 
Brahman). The fourth quarter dcs 
cribes the state of liberation by the 
attainment of Brahman. 

In conclusion I may point out 
that Baladeva, like all Dvaitic 
and Visishtadvaitic commentators 
shows much bias against the 
Advaitic view and goes to the 
length of misrepresenting it. He 
denounces the hard-hearted Advaitins 
who think and say that God is mere 
Knowledge without bliss and other 
attributes, and who hold that joy is 
an attribute of matter and not of 
God. It is strange that this should 
be said of persons who say that God 
is Ananda. Baladeva thinks that 
Advaita says that the Gunas arc 
merely superimposed (Adhyasta) on 
Brahman. The same Being is Ab- 
solute when viewed out of relation 
to the cosmos, which has no existence 
apart from Him, and is God when 
viewed in relation to the universe. 
He gays that Nirguna means that 
Brahman has not got the Gunas of 
Prakriti (Sattva, Rajas and Tamos), 
but has got transcendental or non- 
Prakritic Gunas. The Advaita says 
that the Lord is eternal and infinite 
Bliss, that the Gunas of God are only 
predications and affirmations about 
Brahman when he is viewed in rela- 
tion to the Universe and are only 
prismatic refractions of His Bliss, 
and that they form the white light of 
Bliss when He is viewed in Himself 
and out of relation to the universe. 

Another point on which there is 
war to the knife between him (as a 


Dvaitin) and Advaita relates to the 
reality of the universe. He says that 
the world is real, and that it is called 
illusion or Asat only to create Vai- 
ragya in us. He says in his Prameya 
Ratnavali: 

The Advaita only declares that the 
world is Mithya, that it has a pheno- 
menal or relative existence, and that 
when the absolute Jnana comes there 
is a stultification of the idea of mani- 
foldness by the realisation of the in- 
finite, eternal Blissful-Absolute. 

Baladeva emphasises also the sepa- 
rateness of God and soul and universe, 
and combats the Advaita on this point 
also. Here again the Advaitic posi- 
tion is not properly understood or 
met. The Advaita postulates a rela- 
tive plane on which the diversities 
exist, and affirms that the differentia- 
tions vanish in Jnana just as the re- 
fracted, lovely prismatic colours are 
nothing but the inclusive unitary 
white light. 

Baladeva’s Bhashya breathes a 
fervent spirit of piety and devotion 
and deserves careful study. The days 
of war among the sects of Hinduism 
are happily over and Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa has taught us how to 
regard the various paths as paths 
leading to the same goal. Baladeva’s 
Bhashya belongs to the Vaishnavitc 
cult. Among the Vaishnavas four 
schools are regarded as authoritative, 
though South India, ignoring the vast 
and wonderful Bhakti literature of 
North India, is vain enough to think 
much about the Ramanuja and 
Madhva schools alone. 

A well-known verse says that 
Lakshmi inspired Sri Ramanuja- 
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charya, that Brahma inspired Sri 
Madhvacharya, that Rudra inspired 
Vishnusvami, and that the four 
Kumaras — Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanat- 
kumara and Sanatsujata — inspired 
Nimbaraka: 


*ft: pftafc wraiii \ 
ffrg CT ffrt ftwnfo* ^3: n 

Baladeva has based his Bhashya on 
the Bhashyas of the above great 
Acharyas and has produced a work 
of rare and outstanding merit. 


CONDUCT OF A SPIRITUAL NOVICE . 

BY SWAMI YATISWARANANDA 

[These are the notes on the class-talks given by the 8wami to a group of spiritual 
aspirants in Wiesbaden, Germany, in Dccembor, 1933— The Editors.] 


TOO much of human feelings some- 
times stand in the way of our spiri- 
tual progress. It is not a question of 
heartlessness, but a question of really 
purified feelings, of becoming ‘ pure in 
heart.' 

If you want to worship the Divine, 
first be Divine. 

In many cases it is good first to note 
down a definite set of ideas before we 
sit for meditation, otherwise the mind 
gets confused and everything becomes 
vague aqd hazy even when the beginn- 
ing was good. 

Spiritual life means developing a 
new sense of consciousness as distinct 
from the gross body, the subtle body 
and the causal body. 

May this physical body become pure, 
may my mind become pure, may my soul 
become pure. lam the Spirit free from 
all taints and impurities . 

The best way of attaining real purity 
is to think we are pure by nature, and 
never to think of sin, of impurity, of 
weakness, of imperfection. No. We 
are all perfect by nature, but we have 
forgotten our eternal perfection and 
thereby go on committing endless mis- 
takes. But as soon as we regain the 
memory of our true essenoe, impurity * 
Bin and imperfection are nothing more 
than bo many dreams. 


This purity wells up from within, 
because it is ours and has been ours 
from time immemorial. It never 
comes from outside. It is not super- 
added, nor to be newly created. Spiri- 
tual life means this growth from with- 
in, though really speaking it is not a 
growth, but only an uncovering ; for 
unless perfection and purity wero 
inside and belonged to our own 
essence, we could never become pure 
and perfect ; we could never be 
Baved. 

Bring about a transformation with- 
in, then this transformation automati- 
cally finds expression in the outside 
world. Our entire nature must be 
purified. See that you do not only 
whitewash it, but that you lay the 
ground colour on in the proper way. 
Have daily intense spiritual practice. 
That will help you to rise above your 
false, impure personality. Through your 
false, impure personality, your thought? 
become impure and tained ; but if 
your real personality were impure, you 
could never be purified, and there could 
be no hope of salvation for any of you. 
Good thoughts, deeds and words are 
great aids ; but they alone, without 
steady spiritual practice, are not 
enough, and they could never trans- 
form you into something which you are 
not. 
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The Mantram is, as it were, the body 
of God, and it brings ns nearer to the 
Divine. Shoot the arrow and see that 
the arrow reaches the right target and 
becomes fixed in it. With a calm, 
steady mind hit the target ; and then, 
just like the arrow, be one with it. 
Ordinarily we have no target, and then 
everything just becomes aimless bom- 
bardment. Unless yon have succeeded 
in hitting the target, yon should never 
be satisfied. 

Never tell anybody about your spiri- 
tual practices and your Mantram. 
Never disclose to anybody what you 
are told to do. 

Too much softness, too much good- 
ness, too much kindness, all these are 
very dangerous, especially if one wishes 
to lead a perfectly clean, sexless, celi- 
bate life. Fatiguing the body has its 
use, but it does not go to the root of 
the matter. It does not go to the root 
of sex. One has to take special care if 
one finds these thoughts troublesome. 
During such periods take a little less 
food. All such rules must bo followed 
carefully. It is always hotter to be a 
little stiff on the surface, not to give 
expression to one’s toolings, always to 
be reserved and dignified. Every as- 
pirant must be reserved and dignified 
in his attitude towards the other sex. 
For then no person of the other sex 
will ever dare to show wrong feelings 
for him. Tlio aspirant should be polite, 
but not ohilvalrous or romantic, but 
aloof and dignified. Every aspirant 
must be a gentleman or a gentlewoman; 
but there is no place for chilvalry in 
the spiritual life, for chilvalry, in moBt 
oases, has sex as its basis and is an ex- 
pression of sex. In such oases it is far 
better to let the other sex say, " Ah, this 
fellow is afraid of us. He is rude. He 
has no heart for us.'* Never pay atten- 
tion to anybody saying such things, but 
first you must redeem yourself from 
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sex, and then you can show others the 
way to do this and attain freedom. It 
is always better to salute the other sex 
at a safe distance, till a person has suc- 
ceeded in redeeming himself from his 
sexual desires and impulses. 

HI 

Always keep your centre of conscious- 
ness ; always watch the trend of your 
thoughts ; always prevent impure 
thoughts from taking form, through 
concentration and oxtra meditation. 
This will greatly help you in giving 
them all the right direction. Always be 
careful in the choice of your food too. 

In the case of a householder, if there 
are passions, tho passions are satisfied; 
but in tho case of the Brahmacharin the 
stuggle becomes tremendous in some 
cases and at certain periods o( his 
Sadhana, and then the danger is very 
great. First the Brahmacharin has to 
control the sexual passions and then he 
has to sublimate them. So the Brahma- 
charin and the earnest spiritual aspirant 
can never be careful enough. If we 
do not attain the ideal of perfect celi- 
bacy, which includes mental celibacy, 
not only physical celibacy, if we 
lower it tho least bit, wo are just 
nowhere as spiritual aspirants. 

Plenty of hard exorcise is very good. 
Torturing the body as tho Christian 
mystics used to do, helps a little ; for it f 
too, diverts tho superfluous not yet 
transmuted energies and inhibits cer- 
tain sexual centres ; but all these do 
not strike at the root of the matter. 
Thus the problem just remains in 
abeyance and is never really solved. 

Sox-consoiousness is inseparable from 
body -consciousness, and to the extent we 
think we are not bodies and sexless, 
we attenuate the sex -instinct. Always 
shift the consciousness to the centre of 
your consciousness. See that you give 
the whole nervous current an upward 
direction. 
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Some people beoome very aggressive 
at the time of their Sadhana. The rea- 
Bon is this : We try to control the sex- 
thought, and some outside stimuli 
awaken it. So it finds its expression in 
aggressiveness. Be very careful about 
the company you allow yourself to be 
in. Avoid all people that are not lead- 
ing a sexually pure and strictly moral 
life. All these people are extremely 
dangerous, if you really wish to struggle 
on. 

Truth never comes where lust and 
fame and greed 

Of gain reside. No man who thinks 

of women 

As his wife can over perfect be ; 

Nor he who owns the least of things, 

nor he 

Whom anger chains, can over pass 
thro' Maya’s gates. 

So, give these up, Sannyasin bold ! 

Say “Om Tat Sat, Om ! ,f 

( Swami Vivehananda ! The Song of the 
Sannyasin ) 

People who give free licence to their 
desires and passions in the name of free- 
dom or fearlessness always come to 
grief. Once the Holy Mother remark- 
ed in connection with the fall of an 
advanced aspirant, 11 My child, one who 
at first accepts all objects of enjoyment 
except woman, cannot by any means 
resist woman for a long time. He can- 
not but succumb to this aspect of 
Maya.” 

V 

So long as Unity has not been fully 
realised in practical life, and one 
takes the relative plane toibe intensely 
real, one Bhould not fail to mark the 
differences in the manifestations and 
act wisely. In the One there is no 
difference, but in the phenomenal 
world there is always a difference be- 
tween a fool and an intelligent person, 
between an unrefieotive and a reflec- 
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tive one, between a spiritual person 
and a worldling. 

As Swamiji very nioely puts it, 
though both are made of the same sub- 
stance, the olay-elephant is not the 
same as the clay-mouse. There is no 
question of equality on the phenomenal 
plane. So Sri Bamakrishna always 
used to Bay, 11 Give honour where 
honour is due.” Those who lose all 
sense of proportion in the phenomenal 
can never attain to the Absolute plane. 
One who is established in Unity is 
alone fearless. All others are cowards 
who try to hide their inner weakness 
with a show of strength and indepen- 
dence. It is all self-deception. 

In the WeBt, all these Bexually 
aggressive people one meets make it 
terribly difficult for you and intensify 
your struggle. Avoid all such danger- 
zones and all such free people who are 
proud of their so-called freedom which 
is nothing but abject slavery. If you 
cannot find clean people of your own 
sex, avoid all company and stay alone 
in the company of the Lord. This is 
the only way to salvation for the begin- 
ner. Avoid all talks about the other 
sex or sex-topics. Avoid seeing any 
sexually attractivo picture. Do not 
read any novels or any other book on 
such topics. Do not see any plays that 
have to do with sex. Avoid the out- 
ward sex-stimulus so long as the tug-of- 
war is going on inside you. All reading 
and any occupation that brings us in 
touch with any form of sex-stimulus 
must be carefully avoided during the 
period of our Sadhana. If we do not 
do this, we shall never attain the 
necessary purification for the higher 
forms of practices and we are bound 
to come to grief, sooner or later. Then 
there is no freedom and no fearless- 
ness for uS. Then we shall never rise 
to the full stature of a human being* 
but always remain animals with more 
or leBs developed minds. 
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THE RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES BEHIND HINDU POLITICAL 

THEORY. 

BY M. RAMAKRISHNA1YYA 

[The title discloses the contents of this article. The writor acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Sir Radhakrishnan’s Eastern Religions and Western Thought for some of the 
ideas doveloped hero.— The Editors.] 


The purpose of this article is to 
sketch those political theories which 
are derived from, or based on, the 
religious principles of Hinduism, and 
not to summarise all the theories con- 
tained in the writings of Hindu politi- 
cal thinkers. 

The Hindu conception of cosmogony 
postulates a Creator and created beings. 
The creatures have been created by the 
Creator out of Himself. The universe 
with its diverse contents is, there- 
fore, a material manifestation of the 
Divinity. In and behind each particle 
of the creation, there exists the spirit 
of the Creator, His divinity. On this 
basis Hinduism develops a significant 
thought : each individual unit of crea- 
tion, embodying within itself a spark 
of the divine, has the potentiality of 
attaining or becoming the Divine itself, 
having shed all its material fetters. 
This fruitful hope of reaching the 
ultimate is at the very base of the 
theory of Earma and the conception 
of ' Maya \ The theory of Karma pic- 
tures a long and patient ovolution 
through which the smallest makes its 
way up to the Divine. During the 
process, mistakes may be committed 
and they have to be accounted for. 
The dominating idea is always pro- 
gress, in Bpite of occasional regressions. 
All oreatures are subject to this process 
without any exception. The univer- 
sality of its scope tend to affirm the 
spiritual equality of eaoh individual 
involved in it. The attainment of the 


Divine, which is the ultimate goal of 
the individuals, logically results in the 
transience of a particular stage, its 
1 Maya ’. Life at a particular point of 
time ceases to be real. It is 'Mithya\ 
This position of the Hindu is often 
cited as an explanation for the politi- 
cal failures of the Hindu nation. It is 
said that Hinduism encourages men 
to treat the world with contempt and 
to work without, against, and inspite of, 
the world with eyes fixed on the ulti- 
mate goal. This criticism misses a 
salient point in the Hindu religion, 
which holds that the world as a reality 
is not real but as a form or a mani- 
festation of the reality is real and has 
to be treated as such. To attain the 
reality is no doubt the lofty aim ; but 
to attain it the world which is the 
means undoubtedly deserves attention. 
Precisely for this reason, Hinduism 
has formulated the four ends of life, 
the four classes of society, the four 
stagos of growth and the State itself. 

Thus the State, from the point of 
view of Hinduism, exists to help the 
individual to know his inner self and 
to identify himself with it in the 
Ultimate. Its raison d'etre is, in short, 
the perfection of the individual. To 
create and maintain favourable condi- 
tions for such perfection, to enable 
each individual to live the * good life v 
by realising his 1 Dharma * — these are 
the functions of the Hindu State. The 
forms of government quite naturally 
aro but secondary in Hindu political 
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thought. They are all tested from 
this Bupreme standard, whether it be 
the rule of . the one, of the few, or of 
the many, it does not matter. The 
question is whether the government 
does its duty well, i. e., whether it 
asserts the spiritual equality of the 
individuals and provides them oppor- 
tunities to march up the ladder of 
Karma. 

The king, therefore, is not absolute. 
He is always subject to the require- 
ments of the members of the State. 
Moreover, himself being an individual 
with potentiality for perfection, he has 
to perform his ( Dharma ’ and thus 
make his future birth still better and 
nearer to the ideal, according to the 
ruthless operation of the law of Kar- 
ma. The fear of degradation in the 
birth always haunts him and goads him 
to righteous actions. This is not mere- 
ly a theoretical, exposition of Hindu 
religion. The history of Hindu 
kings bears ample testimony to this 
fact. 

It is sometimes argued that Hindu 
Kingship is based on the 'divine right’ 
just as the kingship in medieval 
Europe. This is not quite true. Hindu 
Sastras never preached that the King 
or even any " high priest ” is God’s 
viceroy on earth, in the full European 
sense. The king no doubt, is the great 
divinity manifest in the Bhape of a man 
(Manu). “ He is created ”, as Manu says, 
" out of the eternal essence of the dei- 
ties, Iudra, wind-god, Yama (Death), 
Sun, Fire, Varuna (Water-god), Moon, 
and Vittesa (the lord of riches).” The 
important point of Manu's saying 
is that the king is also a creature like 
every other man. The speciality about 
him is that he was oreated out of the 
essence of certain gods, thereby symbo- 
lically defining the functions and the 
powers of the king. For that reason, 
then, “ his energy overwhelms all crea- 
tures in the world." An important 


distinction is made between a king who 
is “ a part of the gods ” and another who 
is " a part of the demons " Manu-Sam- 
hita (from which the above passage has 
been taken), Kamandaka-Nitisara and 
Sukra Niti, besides many others insist 
that it is not all kings who are in 
essence fragments of the gods. Only 
those who keep the * Dharma ’ (the 
Platonic virtue) are godly, 1 part of the 
gods/ Otherwise, a king becomes a 
' part of the demons ’ and the " Park- 
riti ” or people are entitled to resist 
and kill such a king. 

The Hindu Kingship is a public 
office. None of the Hindu kings f 
except the most despotic could claim 
power in their own person. The 
power of the king, in Hindu political 
theory, is not a personal equation ; it 
is the attribute of his office, So, Manu 
Samhita says : " the king, if he bo an 
infant, must not be belittled in the 
knowledge of his human birth.” 

Something may bo bore said on the 
Hindu theory of the origin of the State. 
It seems to be common to all religions 
to think of society arising out of chaos 
or ' Pralaya/ This conception of the 
state of chaos was later passed on to poli- 
tical theory and wo Bee in Hobbes a 
typical description of it. The politics 
of Hinduism, likewise, follows the 
method of dichotomy, and divides time 
into two opoches one in which the State 
exists and the other in which it did 
not. According to the doctrine of 
* Matsya-nyayn ' or the logic of Fish, 
the Hindu political thinkers described 
1 the state of nature ’ in which men be- 
haved towards each other like fishes, 
tho stronger onos devouring the weaker. 
The State is organised as an escape from 
this miserable condition ; “ Out of 

terror all creatures run about when the 
world suffors anarchy ; hence, the Lord 
created the king for the protectionof all*' 
(Manu). The State has thus been oreated 
for a definite purpose to achieve 
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which the king was made. But the 
king was made for the protection of alb 
His power from the outset is condi- 
tional. Another point of importance 
is that the protection is for all, strong 
and weak alike ; thus the equality of 
rights of all persons is guaranteed. 

It has been made dear that the State 
exists for the sake of the individual and, 
the king rules for making the ‘ good 
life ' possible. The individual is clearly 
the end and the society is only a means. 
The relations between the two can best 
be brought about by a reference to the 
synthesis and graduation of (i) the four- 
fold object of life (Purushartha)’ desire 
and enjoyment (Kama), intorest 
(Artha), ethical living (Dharma) and 
spiritual freedom (Moksha) ; (ii) the 
fourfold Order of Society (Varna), the 
man of learning (Brahmin), of power 
(Kshatriya), of skilled productivity 
(Vaisya), and of service (Sudra) ; and 
(iii) the fourfold succession of the 
stages of life (Asrama), student (Brah- 
maohari), householder (Grihasta), forest 
recluse (Vanaprastha) and the freo 
super-social man (Sannyasin). 

The four ends of life points to the 
different sides of human nature, the 
instinctive and the emotional, the eco- 
nomic, the intellectual and the ethical, 
and the spiritual. Hinduism puts a 
high premium on the last and makes tiie 
rest moans to its achievement. Society, 
therefore, exists for the Hindu in so far 
as it aids him to reach ‘ Moksha.’ The 
neoesBity of such a high ideal in practi- 
cal life will be evident to us if only we 
turn to the damages caused to the 
spirit of man and his civilisation by an 
excessive attention to mundane and 
material things. 

The four classes of Hinduism remind 
one of the Platonic classification of 
society. Their importance andusefulness 
are evident as a far-reaching division 
of labour. Eaoh man haB a station in life 
wbioh is decided by his faculties to 


serve the society. Society, then, is a 
number of groups inter-dependent in 
view of their respective functions. The 
fourfold classification, moreover, is 
conceived in the interests of world pro- 
greoss (snwri 3 It was in 

pursuance of such a view that Hindu 
leaders accepted primitive societies and 
foreign settlers such as the Greeks and 
Scythians into the Hindu fold and re- 
cognised their priestly families as 
Brahmins and their fighting men as 
Eshatriyas. 

In a real sense, the fourfold scheme 
is democratic. Firstly, it insists on the 
spiritual equality of all men. It 
assumes that within every human 
creature there is a self which haB the 
right to grow in its own way. Secondly 
it makes for individuality in the posi- 
tive sense. Individuality is attained 
not through an escape from limitations 
but through tho willing acceptance of 
obligations ; and it is wrong to assume 
that true individuality consists in doing 
as one pleases. Thirdly, it points out 
that all work is useful and from the 
social standpoint equally important. 
Fourthly, social justice or equality is 
not a scheme of rights but of opportu- 
nities. Fifthly, the essence of demo- 
cracy is generous consideration for 
others. No one class in the Hindu 
system can make unlimited claims. Each 
class contributing its share towards 
social welfare and receiving the due 
necessities. The class system reminds 
us. of the socialist dogma “ From every 
man according to his capacities, to 
every man according to bis needs.*' 
However idealised this may be, it yet 
contains an element of truth. Early 
Hindu society, especially in village* 
used to take speoial care to provide the 
villagers with their requirements. This 
was generally managed by the Panoha- 
yat, the elected five of the village. 
There are many instances in the extant 
records of the Pallavaa, for example, 
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illustrating the demooratio prooedure 
of voting by ballot and also the modern 
committee system. 

The significanc of all these schemes 
lies in the fact that they have for their 
aim the development of tho individual. 
They are helpful and'not indispensable. 


Sankara tell us that they are like a 
saddle horse which helps a man to reaoh 
his goal easily and quickly, but even 
without it man, can arrive there. The 
motto of the political theory of Hindu- 
ism seems to be ; 

11 The State for the man 


FRONTISPIECE TO THE GITAs WHAT IT SIGNIFIES 

BY SWAMI CHIDBHAVANANDA 

[Tho dramatic opening of tho Bhagavad Gita can very well be a vital theme for artistio 
representation. Most of the editions of tho Gita one may open give a picture portraying the 
scene. It is a pity that no master paintor has a pcrfoct picture drawn on this thome. But the 
figure vividly presents itself before the mind of anyone who reads Yyasa's lively description 
carefully. And it never fades. In tho following paragraphs an able attomptis made to 
unravel the profound meaning of this groat piece of art.— The Editors.] 


MANY were the chariots that drew to 
the battlefield of Kurukshetra where 
the fate of the rulers of earth was to bo 
decided. Among those royal cars the 
most conspicuous one was that in which 
Arjuna drove. Its prominence was 
not so much due to its brilliance in 
structure as to the person who acted as 
the charioteer. It was none other than 
the Lord of Yoga, the Eternal Presence 
in the hearts of all — embodied as Sri 
Krishna. Through His act He graced 
not only Partha, the foremost among 
warriors, but also the occasion on which 
the virtuous were to wage a sanguine 
war against tho vicious. Sri Krishna 
had given promise not to wield weapon 
in that great war ; but neither commit- 
ment nor etiquette of warfare stood in 
the way of His officiating as a chario- 
teer. The thoughtless belittled that 
function. But it was only given to a 
knowing few to understand what that 
apparently insignificant service ment. 
It is the guide in life that decides the 
career. The Divine Gharioteer's func- 
is not merely to provide for the 
mundane life but for life eternal pre- 
eminently. And Sri Krishna’s position 
was to fulfil that high office. 


Arjuna was in tho beginning hardly 
conscious of all the implications of the 
ponding war. Neither did he care to 
pay heed to the significance of Divinity 
on earth acting as his driver. With 
the wonted light-heartedness of an ever 
victorious warrior he arrived on the 
arena. He was inquisitivo to know them 
that dared oppose him and his righte- 
ous cause. The words that he addressed 
to his Divine Charioteer betrayed haste 
and impulsiveness. He seemed to lack 
in foresight and cool judgment. “O 
Achy uta*— the unfloundering — place my 
car between tho two armies so that I 
may see thorn, who stand hero prepared 
for war. I should like to know who 
they are ; whom I have to encounter in 
the pending war. 1 ' This light remark 
was characteristic of Arjuna, the normal 
man under the normal ciroumstances. 

Man is great or small according to 
the mind he is endowed with- The 
way in which mind reacts to varying 
conditions in life is the one infallible 
evidenoe by which its worth oan be as- 
certained. Arjuna had been till now 
acquitting himself as the best among 
heroes. He bad not known what de- 
feat was. Virtue and valour marked 
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him for their own. All the possible 
human excellences have been already 
attained by him. That he bad loBb bis 
kingdom was a mere accident which 
was to be rectified soon. To have been 
worthy of a high position in life was 
more important than the actual enjoy- 
ment of that position. With or without 
an empire he was a monarch among men. 
Besides reclaiming his empire on earth, 
had he nothing else to acquire ? There 
arose a critical situation which alone 
could give a satisfactory answer to this 
question. None excels the Yogesvara in 
availing such opportunities and psycho- 
logical moments to teach man supreme 
lessons in life. Man is nothing more 
than an intellectual or moral animal 
if he has every other equipment but the 
spiritual enlightment. Kingdom on 
earth counts for nothing compared 
with the kingdom of the soul. Monarchs 
who struggle for mere earthly posses- 
sions are no better than children who 
quarrel among themselves for toys. 
How far had Arjuna known the philo- 
sophy of life? To expose the naked 
truth with regard to this vital question 
Sri Krishna had driven the chariot not 
anywhere between the two rival armies, 
but directly in front of Bhishma and 
Drona whom Arjuna had been always 
holding in high esteem. 

Beholding them among the enemies, 
Partha's martial spirit received a rude 
Bhock. The Boft oorner of his heart was 
touched. How was he to change the re- 
verential attitude which he had in res- 
pect of bis grand sire and Guru and that 
of rivalry at a moments notice? The dark 
Bide of life presents its picture before 
him. He is completely unnerved. Mind 
gets clouded. The meaning and purpose 
of life beoome vague to him. Retreat 
into penury rather than'taking up arms 
against the revered elders, seems to have 
beoome hiB motto all on a sudden. He 
resorts to a negative attude towards 
life. With dejeotion he lays down 


arms. This was the situation under 
which the Bhagavad Gita oame into 
existence. This scene is rightly port- 
rayed as the frontispiece to this famous 
dialogue between the human and the 
Divine. 

To convey to the reader the purport 
of the frontispiece, it is customary to 
cull out and affix to it the most appro- 
priate passage from the body of the 
book. Which among the soven hundred 
versos in the Gita is to have that rare 
privilege? There are about a dozen 
verses which can legitimately compete 
for this supreme distinction. And stran- 
gely enough, these very rival verses are 
rich with meaning. As nature allows 
herself to be read and interpreted 
variously by various branches of know- 
ledge, even so these verses are eternal 
sources of inspiration for several 
systems of thought, all of which claim 
support for their existence from the 
self same verses in the Gita. Perhaps 
it is the nature of Truth to allow Itself 
to be interpreted in innumerable 
ways. Also all types of men who wend 
their way Godward draw life and 
strength in apparently diver e ways 
from the same source. He really sees 
who sees harmony and fulfilment be- 
hind these seemingly contrary readings 
of the Reality. 

It may be maintained that the eigh- 
teenth verse of the fourth chapter is 
the most appropriate one that can be 
suffixed to the scene that Partha and 
his Divine Sarathy present prior to the 
shower of the immortal Song Celestial. 

qtfoqqtf q: apRijfa q sqir q: 

11 He who sees inaction in action, 
and action in inaction, he is intelligent 
among men, he is a Yogi and a doer of 
all action." — This may be said to be 
the theme of the Gita. The entire 
message is condensed into this stanza. 
It will not be out of place if, before 
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attempting to establish relationship 
between this verse and the frontis- 
piece, a brief account is given of a few 
pertinent commentories on it. 

One commentator defines Ak&rma as 
the activity of the Lord, sinoe 1 a’, the 
first alphabet in Sanskrit, is also the 
name of Vishnu , the all pervading 
Entity. He paraphrases the first line 
of the stanza thus ; All actions which 
beings believe are theirs, belong in fact 
to the Supreme Controller of the 
universe. But for Him, naught moves. 
Sound sleep and dream do not contri- 
bute towards carving out the career of 
a Jiva or individual soul. They are 
not counted upon as the Karma of 
beings. But even such actions emanate 
from Iswara. Thus what are discredited 
as inaction from human point of view 
are also actions frym the point of view 
of the Propeller of the Universe. His 
will alone is to he recognised in and 
through all actions. 

Another commentator defines Akar- 
ma as knowledge, sufferer 

— “All action in its 
entirety, 0 Partha, attains its consum- 
mation in knowledge .” With this end 
in view the same line is paraphrased 
thus: No conscious action goes to 
waste. It contributes towards experi- 
ence. In its turn experience makes 
action more efficient. Thus work and 
knowledge aid each other in the path 
to perfection. To serve God and to 
know God become finally identical. 

A third commentator views man as 
constituted of Purusha and Prakriti — 
Awareness and Nature. Akarma or 
actionlessness is characteristic of the 
former and Karma or action of the 
latter. Of the self luminous, action, 
less consciousness and the unoonscious 
ever active matter, confusing one for 
the other, is born of ignorance. Egoism 
is hem of identifying one with the 
other. The goal is to rid oneself of 
this superimposition. With that the 


purpose in life is achieved. Such an 
enlightened Purusha, being established 
in steady wisdom, may incessantly 
engage himself in all the activities that 
present themselves before him. Still 
he is not tainted by action. On the 
other hand, in his quest after quietism » 
when an unenlightened soul makes a 
formal renunciation of Karma, he only 
goes into greater darkness. Spiritual 
illumination is the only meanB to shake 
off the shackles of Karma. 

Those interpretations are not mere 
academic discussions. They have their 
bearings on the life of an aspirant. But 
the greatest and the best commentary 
that oan be over had on the Gita is the 
life of Sri Krishna. He had not taught 
anything that he did not embody in 
His life. The Yogesvara only preach- 
ed those principles of which He was a 
living personification. This is the one 
special trait of the saviours of man- 
kind. The life they live is an eternal 
sermon. Their words are all power- 
ful because of their Divine Life. The 
principles embodied in the Gita and 
the personality of Sri Krishna who gave 
utterance to them are inseperable. 
To understand what Divine Life is, the 
Gita and the life of the Teacher of the 
Gita have to be known together. 

Towards the close of the first chapter 
in the Gita, Arjuna was an embodi- 
ment of action in inaction ^ 

5R$f). He had seemingly given up 
Karmas. The celebrated Bow, Gandiva* 
is laid aside. The shafts go to sleep in 
the sheath. The hands, make gestures 
that there is no use in taking part in 
this terrible engagement. Behind this 
show of abandonment of work his face 
is the index to the mind within him. 
Groat cogitation poos on within. Con- 
flicting ideas and feelings overwhelm 
him. Arjuna succumbs to the unbal- 
anced state of mind. While body 
poses quietude, mind is in convulsions. 
This unbeoomes a Yogi— * perfect man. 
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In contrast with this, Krishna perso* 
nifies inaction in action (aR$|fqsR4). His 
body is intensely engaged i n work. Every 
muscle has to be strained in directing 
the ohariot to vulnerable points in 
warfare. HiB one hand tightly holds 
the reins lest the spirited snow white 
steeds, four in number, should dash a- 
head. The other hand is both to 
manipulate the wip on the horses and 
to hold Gnana-mudra when He dis- 
courses with Arjuna on the philosophy 
of action. While the body is thus 
steadily acting, the real personality of 
Sri Krishna is unruffled. Because of 
the mind being completely under 
control, the Yogesvara's face is calm 
and smilingly serene. Ceaseless acti- 
vity and eternal equilibrium are well 
combined in his whole demeanour. 


The contrast between man as he is 
and man as he ought to be, is lucidly 
brought out in this scene which Arjuna 
and Achyuta present to us. This may 
also be said to be the gist of the teach- 
ing of the Gita. That man alone is 
intelligent who understands the diffe- 
rence between inaction in action, and 
action in inaction. To the extent one 
understands the principles governing 
life, transformation in life takes place. 
And so he is called a Yogi. The knower 
of action and inaction achieves every- 
thing pertaining to life here and here- 
after. As such he is called f^- — 

the doer of all action. That man should 
outgrow the position of Arjuna of the 
first chapter in the Gita, and rise to the 
level of Sri Krishna, the Constant under 
all circumstances, is the supreme lesson 
that we learn from the frontispiece. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Three Famous Mystics : Saint-Martin, 
Jacob Boehme and Swedenborg. By A ■ E, 

Waite , D. L itt. and W '. P. Swainson. Pub - 
lished by Eider & Co., Paternoster House, 
Paternoster Row, London. E. C. 4, Price 5 sh. 
net . Pp, 192 . 

The age of the Revolution in France was 
not without occult activities and intorosts. 
Tho Emblematical Institution of Freemasonry 
was widespread in Franco, and tho mystic 
Saint-Martin was oonnected with two of its 
Rites. Louis Olaude Do Saint-Martin belonged 
to the French nobility, and though frail phy- 
sically, he was charactarised by groat mental 
activity. From youth ho was disposed to- 
wards the life of contemplation and the path 
of mysticism, with a Btrong love for reason 
and justioe. At eighteen ho had attained cer- 
tainty as to God and his own soul and estab- 
lished the oonviction that truth alone is to bo 
loved and pursued above all other concerns of 
life. He was intimately connected with magi- 
cal rites of masonic grades ; he left it early 
even though he had attained the higlrntt grade 
— that of Rose Croix. His seareh after truth 
took a different turn, the details of which are 
available in his literary works; tho first 


among them he wrote in a cryptic manner. 
His allegiance to Christ is however quite evi- 
dent. According to Saint -Martin's theory, 
good and evil are based on tho doctrine of two 
unequal principles ; and man came from the 
Divine goodness. Though fallen from the high 
state, according to him, in respect of poten- 
cies, all are Christs. In one of his important 
works ho develops tho Doctrine of Correspond- 
ences. Tho uni verso is compared to a temple, 
11 the stars are its lights, the earth is its altar 
all corporeal beings are its holocausts, and 
man, who is priest of tho Eternal, offers the 
sacrifice " Similar ideas. one comes across in 
Vedic liturgy. The external world is illusory 
and God is the moaning of it. According to 
his teachings the evil in man originated with 
his will. The most inspired writing of Saint- 
Martin is “ Tho Man of Desire ” on every page 
of which one may doteot his hunger and thirst 
after God. Towards the close of his life he 
came into contact with the writings of Jacob 
Bchmc. His last original work tho Ministry 
is an " intimations of immortality." It is his 
swan Bong— his last contemplation. Saint- 
Martin passed painlessly away in a final act 
of contemplation. Dr. Waite’s monograph ia 
well documented and instructive. 
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Mr. Swainson’s study of Jacob Boehme, 
the illiterate shoemaker mystio , and Sweedon- 
borg the highly educated theological mystic, 
are written very attraotively. Born oi simple 
but respectable peasants at Saxony, in rural 
surroundings, Jacob became meditative and 
wistful in early life and got illumination last- 
ing for seven days as a hansel of his widened 
spiritual consciousness. Again at the age of 
25 while walking in a field he got a second 
illumination whioh enabled him to soo into 
the inmost principles and deepest foundations 
of things — the mystery of creation was dis- 
closed to him. He saw and know the Being 
of all beings, the Byss and Abyss. In a third 
illumination his scattered intutions were co- 
ordinated. He noted down his experiences 
for his own U6e in the book called the Aurora . 
He fell foul with the heresy-hunting priests 
and councils, but saved himself by 
voluntary exile. Boehme possessed the 
qualities of a true religious man— modesty 
patience, gentleness and unassuming behavi- 
our. He possessed also the Divine conscious- 
ness. He never took credit for his spiritual 
knowledge. He said, “ I am the Lord’s twig 
or branch, and am a very mean and little spark 
of His; He may set me where Hepleaseth.” 
Boehmo, the first great Protestant mystic, had 
wonderful power to read the past and futuro 
of men ; the outer form of men and things 
always suggested to him the innor reality. To 
him the universe was the outcome and develop- 
ment of One Grand Thought. As many other 
mystics hiB religious thoughts and philosophic 
concepts are couched in allegories and symbo- 
lic expressions. The substratum of all things 
is the Abyss, which exactly corresponds to the 
Brahman of Hindu philosophy, wherefrom 
everything manifest by virtue of a Byss or 
uncreated will potentially one with it. Dua- 
lity is only in the stage of manifestation. God 
is in Himself the Abyss without any will at all, 
but He makes himself a Byss or Ground. There 
is a good deal of resemblance between this 
conception and the Siva-Sakti view of India 
or the Kshetra-Kshetrajna concept of the Gita. 
The Supreme is a principle of Fire and Light, 
Law and Love. " Heaven,” according to 
Boehmo," is not a distinct locality, but a 
sphere existing side by side with and interpene- 
trating the physical universe, though veiled 
from normal sight." A more historical faith 
will never save a man. " Wrapping ourselves 
round externally with the robe of Christ’s 
righteousness is worse than useless, if inward- 
ly we remain wild beasts.” To understand 
Divine wisdom, he insisted, one should im- 


merse oneself unconditionally in the will of 
God, giving up all self-will. To enter heaven, 
be a child, he said, and not a superman. Though 
he was a firm believer in the historic Christ, the 
true mystio he was, he held that even those 
who have never heard of Christ are Baved if 
they stand in the Light Principle. To him 
God was both immanent and transoendent ; in 
a passago which is an unerring echo of the 
Upanishadio passago (Oh. Ill, 14, 2) he says : 
11 Ho is an all-mighty, all-wiso, all-knowing, 
all-Beeing, all-hearing, all-smolling, all-tast- 
ing God, who in Himself is meek, friendly, 
gracious, merciful and full of joy ; Yea, joy 
itself.” Though this uneducated mystio 
struggled to find suitable words to express hiB 
experiences, still we have in his writings 
practically inoxhaustible hiddon riohos. This 
enlightened shoemaker was the very emblem 
of humility. "We speak of loving all, but 
unless our love is firmly rooted in humanity 
it will bo dissipated by the first spasm of 
self-will.” 

Tho Swedish seer on tho othor hand 
was a highly intellectual scholar and 
mystic, a widely travelled genius full of 
scientific aud other knowledge. ITis first 
discovery was that " true philosophy 
and contempt of God are two oppo- 
sites.” Ho had several open visions and 
claimed to have seen the Last Judgment and 
talked with angels and devils and to havo visit- 
ed tho Lunarian dwarfs and intellectual Mer- 
curian h in his astral body. Howevor he was a 
man of solid common sense; industrious, abstl- 
mious, cheerful, agreeable, and methodical. 
Ho almost abandoned animal food in the last 
fifteen years of his life. He wrote: ”... oatiug 
the fiesh of animals is somewhat profane...in 
process of time, when men became as cruel as 
wild beasts, yoa, much more cruel, they 
began to slay animals and eat their 
fiesh ; and in consideration of this nature 
in man, the killing and eating of animals was 
permitted, and continues to be so." He was 
conscious that he was only an instrument of 
tho Lord. He wrote innumerable books, his 
only recreation being walking and giving 
sweets to children when ho met them on the 
road. 

One of the outstanding features of his 
teachings is tho dootrine of correspondences 
by whioh he sought to explain everything by 
a spiritual counterpart. The seven days of 
creation symbolisod the seven states or stages 
in the regeneration of man, the seventh day 
typifying the attaiment of perfection. Bun 
represented Divine Love and wisdom ; and the 
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Bible was thus interpreted right through in a 
symbolio manner. Even the literally true 
statements in the Bible, he held, contained 
the spirtual meaning as a moist sponge holds 
water. He has a very elaborate theory about 
the Last Judgment. However he was not 
neglectful in laying proper emphasis on spiri- 
tual virtues such as charity, faith and the like 
— a fact which one hardly perceives through 
hiB concrete, colourful and vivid writings on 
heaven, hell and all such imponderables. 
"This spiritual columbus," as our author 
puts it, " discovered, revealed, and demons- 
trated to a world lost in materialism the 
existence of a spirit world beyond." And 
that, apart from all that a mystic does and 
thinks, is the most important value. The 
book is really an asset to all who are inter- 
ested in Christian mysticism in as much as it 
presents a beautifully lucid study of three 
important mystics of Christendom. 

Elements of Hindu Culture and Sanskrit 
Civilization. By Prasanna Kumar Acharya, 
1. E. 8,, M. A., (Calcutta), Ph. D. (Leiden). 
D. Litt. (London). Professor and ITead of the 
Sanskrit Department , Allahabad University . 
Published by Mehar Chand Lachman Das , 
Proprietor , The Sanskrit Book Depot , Jain 
Street, Said A Titha Bazzar, 1939, Price Re. 1-8 
Foreign 2s. Gd. Pp. 13i. Paper cover . 

“ In this little book," explains tho author in 
the Preface, '* mere elements of Hindu Culture 
and Sanskrit civilization havo been briefly 
dealt within consideration of the present need. 
This does not aim at an elaborate discussion. 
It has grown out of lecture notes delivered at 
B. A., and M. A., classes in ancient history 
sections of our History and Sanskrit Depart- 
ments. For detailed treatment of the subjects 
standard works will have to be consulted." 
The gonoral outline of this book includes brief 
expositions of * Family Life,' 1 Social Life,' 
'Political Life,* and 'Moral and Spiritual 
Life * in ancient India. Under each of these 
headings a detailed outline is given accom- 
panied by short descriptions. One gets from it a 
lightning glimpse of the entiro range of 
ancient Indian life and thought, art and crafts. 
On the whole the book deals with tho ideal of 
family life, marriage, sacraments, four stations 
and castes, food, clothes, ornaments, houses, 
furniture, means of livelihood, property 
(common and publio) agriculture, industry, 
trade and oommerco, ooinage, writing, litera- 
ture, State and its sources of power and in- 
come, forms of government, its working, bases 
of Law, the six systems of philosophy, forms 


of religions, cults and beliefs, and the bare 
features of Buddhism and Jainism. The author 
states that he has not Been the book through 
the press ; and this must account for the draw- 
backs one may find in it. References are 
missing in the case of some of the citations, 
the presonco of which would have been very 
valuable for further study. Being class-notes 
the book is in the form of a mere skeleton 
which tho student has to fill up with further 
study. But it will be helpful for “ modem 
students, competitors in Service examinations, 
legislators, debators, and executives, all of 
whom have but limited time and patience, and 
no inclination for an extensive study and a 
scholarly investigation,' ' (italics ours) as the 
author himself puts in the preface. No 
attempt is made to evaluate the facts adduced 
or study them critically and comparatively, 
■which would be beyond the scope of such a 
small book. The outlook regarding some im- 
portant points is the same as that of many a 
western writor ; for instance on p. 49 he Bays 
that the Aryans conquered tho aborigines of 
India and treated them as tho Native Christ- 
ians are treated by European Christians. 
How for the western parallels are applicable to 
ancient Indian conditions cannot be conclu- 
sively ascertained from the absolutely insuffici- 
ent data available at present. What is for- 
bidden in the Sastras is failure to do one's 
duty and not “ excessive religious zeal " p. 29. 
Sreyasi kena tripyate . Religion is Dharma - 
nishtha , zeal for which can never Burfeit. 
Sanskrit civilization spreads over 3,000 years 
and therefore a chronological account is neces- 
sary ; hero tho Vedic and Buddhistic periods 
have only been freely drawn upon. We wish 
a good circulation of the book, especially 
among those who rost in tho belief that the 
past of India is all a blank and she has to 
learn everything from the West. 

Sikhism : Its Ideals and Institutions : By 

Tej Singh, M. A„ Published by Longmans, 
Green if Co., Ltd., Pp. 140, Price Rs. 2. 

The annals of tho Sikhs and their religion 
afford an interesting chapter in the history of 
religions. Started as a sympathetic 'reaction 
against the exotic influences in Mediaeval 
India, by tho great Guru Nanak, tho Sikh 
religion gradually developed into a strong 
military movement, out of sheer struggle for 
existence, under tho guidance of the great 
Govind Sing, tho last Guru. And even now 
the Sikhs constitute one of the finest military 
races in the world. So a study of the history 
of the Sikhs will prove helpful to those who 
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want to bring abont a military outlook among 
the mild Hindus, in view of the uncertain 
world conditions. The book under review is a 
comprehensive document of Sikhism, dealing 
with the dual aepects of oreed and organisa- 
tion. It gives a compendious survey of the 
nature of God, man, Guru, forms and symbols, 
organisation, sect, and rites and ceremonies 
undor the system. It does not appear to have 
left out anything worth knowing about the 
Sikh faith from the average reador's point of 
view. The readers of the book cannot afford 
to forget the fact that Sikhism bears vory 
dose relationship with * Hinduism, however 
much it may be claimed to be distinct from it 
in its social organisation. It is also necessary 
to emphasise that in order to bring about a 
unity in national life all the sects that havo 
their origin in India must rally round the 
banner of the Mother of Religions and put a 
stop to the disruptive tendencies that havo 
been oating into the vitals of the country for 
more than a millennium. Wo recommend 
this book to the public as a handy and depon- 
bable guide to Sikhism. The book is nicely 
printed and got up and contains a valuable 
index. 

Indian Philosophy and Modern Culture : 

By Paul Brunton. Published by Rider & Co., 
Paternoster House, London, E. C. Pages 92, 
Price 3 sh. 6 d. 

In this small book Dr. Paul Brunton trios 
to show the resemblances between the conclu- 
sions arrived at by aneient Indian thought and 
modem thought of the west, especially as it 
has developed of late under the inilucncee of 
20th oentury science. It is in tho monastic 
and idealistic tendencies of both that Dr. 
Brunton stresses. He supports his ideas on 
the subjeot by a large number of appropriate 
quotations from original sources of Indian and 
Western philosophies. Besides tho intrinsio 
value and interest of those quotations, 
they will help one to form an idea of how 
"the human mind baB explored the same 
paths in both Orient and Occident, amid tho 
shadows of antiquity and undor the bright 
glare of modernity.* * Tho book unlike most 
of the other writings of Dr. Brunton is 
written more from the point of view of a 
Bcholar than of a Journalist. The general 
reader of both the E&Bt and tho Wost will find 
it useful for mutual nnderstanding and as an 
introduction to higher studies in spiritual 
philosophy. 

Problems of the Bhagavadgitm. By Dewan 
Bahadur K. 8. Bamaswami Sastri. Price 8 


os. Copies can be had of the author at 47, 
Lloyds Road , Royapettah, Madras . 

This is a welcome analysis of the thoughts 
of the Bhagavadgita in lnoid language olosely 
following the text in its development. The 
author's devout outlook and penetrating in- 
sight into the inner content of the great 
soripture is in evidence throughout the work. 
Hardly any new matter is thrown into the 
stream of the Gita thought and no quaint 
theory or preconcived doctrine is sought to be 
authorised by the Gita; nor is this hoary 
text deemed here a convenient peg to hang 
all that the author has thought about religion 
and philosophy. Its brevity and directness is 
invitingly refreshing. This brochure will 
surely bo a holp, wo believe, to all who have 
read tho Gita carefully a few times and fami- 
liarisod themselves with its thoughts and are 
looking up for some guidance to coordinate 
the different and various strands of thought 
they have got themselves acquainted with. It 
is just at that stage such a masterly topical 
outline becomes surviceable. 

The hook disoussoB some of the problems of 
tho Gita, namely, those of Scholarship, of life, 
of method or Yoga and of Truth or Sankhya in 
four Books, and tho fifth Book is put up as a 
conclusion summarising tho whole in a pithy 
manner. Each of these Books are further 
sub-divided into chapters with appropriate 
headings. A very healthy synthetic outlook 
prevents tho author from being enticed by the 
grandeur of any particular school of inter- 
pretation, oven though ho recognises respect- 
fully the contributions of the great Aoharyas. 
The text is always in the focus, and the 
Teacher of the Gita never forgotton in busy- 
ing with the teaching or philosophy of the 
Gita. This divorce of the Teacher's life from 
the philosophy has been tho cause of com- 
partmentalising Jnana and Bh&kti, Karma and 
art of concentration. Scholars who ignore 
the author of the Gita, however they may 
anatomise the text and use all historical 
scholarship in their armoury, will never under- 
stand the meaning of the Gita whioh is a per- 
fect whole, as shown in this book. “ I have 
tried," says the writers," in this work only to 
interpret the Gita in its own divine light 
accepting aid from all quarters and praying 
to the Lord Krishna for guidanoe and illumi- 
nation I have spoken not as one clothed 

with authority . . . only as one who has for years 
read and meditated on the Gita ". This alone 
can be the right equipment to understand and 
interpret this augnst scripture; and so we 
get the beautiful synthesis of Saguna and 
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Nirguna, Jnana and Bhakti and various 
other themes of spiritual search. We heartily 
recommend the book to our readers. 

Maharshi’s Gospel: Being answers of 
Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi to questions 
Put to Him by Several Devotees. Publish- 
ed by Sri NWanjananda Swami: Sri Rama- 
nasramam, Tiruvannamvlai. Price .5 As. 

The Maharshi, as is well known, is purely 
a product of traditional Indian spirituality 
untouched by world influences. If there is 
any distinction about his teachings it is that 
ho limits himself to a singlo theme which ho 
has repeated and emphasised whenever oeoa- 
sion has demanded — that is Self-realisation. 
The quintessence of his teaching may be noted 
in the following words of his own culled from 
the book : "The Self is the one reality." 
page 52. " The Self is absolute conscious- 
ness and therefore self-contained ". P. 13. 
11 The Self is God.” p. 58. " To see God is 
to be God.*' p. 86. "Whether you make 
dhyana on God or on the Self, it is immaterial 
for the Goal is the same." p. 85. 11 There is 
no difference between God, the Gutu and the 
Self." p. 65." He is both internal and ex- 
ternal. *’ p. 54. " There is only one Master, 
and that is the Self." p. 55. " The Master is 
within ; meditation is meant to remove the 
ignorant idea that, He is outside/' p, 55. 
" Tho Self shines forth when the mind 
vanishes." p, 25. 11 The one obstacle is tho 
mind." p. 8. "The Self alone exists; for 
mind, body and world are not separate from 
Self." p. 25. " The realised man does not 
seethe world as different from Himself." 
p. 52. " The ego is the source of thought. It 
creates the body and the mind." p. 8. “ The 
Jnani crushes the ego at the Source ". p. 43. 
" By constantly keeping one's attention on 
the Source the ego is dissolved in tho Source 
like a salt doll in the sea." p. 14. “ The ego 

submits only when it recognises the Higher 
power." p. 83. " Samadhi alone can reveal 
the truth." p, 48. Stillness or peace is re- 
alisation ", p. 46. " Tho inner silence is 
Belf-surrender, and that is living without the 
sense of ego." p. 21. 

Regarding the discipline required to attain 
the goal the Maharshi expresses himself in 
these phrases ; " Japa means clinging to the 
one thought to the exclusion of all other 
thoughts. It leads to Dhyana which ends in 
Belf-realiBation or Jnana. One should not 
use the Name of God artificially and superfi- 
cially without feeling, Bhava. To use the 
name of God one must call upon Him and 


unreservedly surrender to Him ... There Is no 
difference between Jnana and absolute sur- 
render to the Lord, that is, in thought, word 
and deed. To he complete, surrender must 
ho unquestioning ; the devotee cannot bargain 
with tho Lord or demand favours at his hands . 
Such entire surrender comprises all: it is 
Jnana and Vairagya, Devotion and Love”, 
p. 38. " KeepidgGod in your mind becomeB 
Dhyana and Dhyana is the* stage before Reali- 
sation." p. 35. "God or the Guru never 
forsakes tho devotee who has surrendered 
himself. " p. 60. " Places as such have 

nothing to do with the activities of the mind. 
...You should rise above them and not get 
yourself entangled in them ". p. 31. Accord- 
ing to tho MaharRhi, " renunciation Is the 
nonodentification of the Self with the not- 
Self p. 34. He insists that " Self-surren- 
der is the same as Self-knowledge and either 
of them implies Self-Control." p. 33. 

Tho Maharshi did not choose to express 
himself on other human problems however 
much tho world may think of their import- 
ance. His answer to exotic question is prob- 
ably silence if ho could not givo an answer 
that falls within the orbit, of his one theme. 
But his general altitude is clear from this 
sentence : " If God created the world, it is 
Ilis business to look after it, not yours. " 
p. 52. But he adds : " Atmajnani alone can he 
a good Karmayogi." p. 34. Evidently the 
Maharshi' s ideas are all there in the Upa- 
nishads tho Yogavaaishtlia and similar other 
hoary scriptures. But communicated from a life 
living in the light of those truths they must 
certainly have afforded inspiration to those who 
have sat at his feet and imbibed them. This 
booklet conveys only reported, recorded, edited 
and translated versions of some of the Maha- 
r.-hi's utterances. On page'36 we find his advice 
to the aspirant to read the Bhagavadgita 
always. That is a very valuable advice even 
to those who accept this hook as their spiri- 
tual guide. Self-control, inner purity engend- 
ered by work and worship, discrimination and 
other qualifications specified in the scriptures 
are necessarily to he cultivated before, and 
along with, the enquiry into, and contempla- 
tion on, the Self, upon which the Maharshi 
focusses all his attontion. If anyone thinks 
that worldliness and the oversimplified Selt- 
knowledge can go together, losing sight of the 
emphasis which the Maharshi lays upon the 
annihilation of the ego, ho is sure to grope in 
the dark like Virochana who misunderstood 
the Self when taught by Prajapati. 
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A Temple in Memory of Srimat Swami 
Nirmalanandaji Maharaj. 

Srimat Swami Nirmalanandaji Maharaj 
passed away on April 26, 1988, at Ottapalam 
In tha Malabar District, at the Age of 72. He 
was one of those fortunate souls who oame in 
touch with Sri Ramakrishna and recoivcd his 
blessings. For over 20 years he was the Presi 
dent of the Sri Ramrkrishna Ashrama, Banga- 
lore, during which time he spread the message 
of Sri Ramakrishna in various places of South 
India and established a number of monaste- 
ries in Kerala. After his passing away it was 
the earnest desire of his disciples and admirers 
to open a memorial temple for him. This 
devout wish was fulfilled within a short time ; 
and now a fine, small temple stands at the 
Ottapalam Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama situated 
on the banks of the river Bharata. 

The opening of the temple came off on 25th 
Deo. 1989. It was a grand function which 
filled the hearts of all his disciples and admi- 
rers with great joy. Adequate arrangements 
were made to receive and accommodate gueRts 
coming from various distant places. The day's 
function, which attracted a largo gathering, 
was marked by Bhajanu, special worship, 
Narayan Seva and public meeting. Among 
the distinguished guests who were invited for 
the occasion were Swami Saswatananda, 
President Ramakrishna Math, Madras. 
Dr. K. Raman Thampi M. D. Retired Medical 
Officer, Trnvancorc and Ambadi Sankara 
Menon, B.A., B.L., M.L.C., Ernakulam, The 
consecration ceremony was performed by 
Swami Sukhananda, President of the Ottapa- 
palam Ashrama, amidst a gathering of devo- 
tees. In the public meeting convened to 
celebrate the occasion Sri Nilambur Valiya 
Raja presided. After the opening remarks by 
the president Swami Saswatananda spoke at 
some length about the personality of Swami 
Nirmalanandaji and Dr. Raman Thampi, who 
had been in close touch with the Swami all 
along the period, addressed the audience on 
the noble works the Swami have done 
for over two decades. Next VallattolB the 
distinguished poet of Malayalam. paid his 
tribute in an elegant and attractive speech. 
Messrs. A. Sankaramenon, B.A., B. L., P. 
GopaU i Nair, N. Sandara Iyer, M. A., B. L., 
and Runhirama Menon also made suitable 


speeches. In winding up the day's funotlon 
the president made appropriate reference to 
the movomont started by the Great Swami 
Vivekananda and expressed. high admiration 
for the working of its spirit, through various 
ohanncls all throughout Kerala. The open- 
ing of the Temple has helped the consolida- 
tion of the Mission’s work in the South in a 
remarkable way as was expressed in the wire 
received from Sreemat Swami Virajanandaji 
Maharaj, the President of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission conveying his blessings 
and good wishes for the success of the func- 
tion. After the function was over Swami 
Saswatananda undertook an inspection tour 
of all the centres in Travancore. Cochin and 
Malabar, and returned to Madras on 25th 
ultimo. 

Swami Ghanananda’s activities 
in Mauritius 

The following are extracts from local 
papers we have received , reporting the 
Swami 1 8 activities in the Island:— 

“The advent of Swami Ghanananda to 
this island will undoubtedly mark a new 
era in the religious and social life of the 
Hindus. Hinduism, so to speak, in Mau- 
ritius has hitherto been like a vessel with- 
out a skipper. The Hindu Missionary 
movement with our indefatigable and en- 
thusiastic young friend, Mr. S. Sungeeleo 
at its head, has been well inspired in striv- 
ing to get a missionary of real worth from 
India. It was high time that such a step 
was taken. A good number of our co-reli- 
gionists were day by day becoming un- 
religious-minded, and were being led astray 
for want of a proper guide. There was, 
in fact, nobody who had any real authority, 
or power enough, to sound the trumpet 
call that would rally the Hindus together, 
retain them witihin the Vedic fold, 
and bring about the unification so 
much deserved by the various sects and 
creeds that compose the great Hindu 

Religion The Ramakrishna Mission 

has been kind enough to send U9 a mission- 
nary of an exceptional merit, worthy of its 
world-renowned fame who like a conscien- 
tious shepherd, we are sure, will gather the 
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Hindus within the Vedantic fold. The 
choice, morever, has been a happy one; 
for Swami Ghanananda is well fitted to 
cope with the work that is awaiting him 
i.e., that of inspiring that Vedantic life 
into the dying Hindn body. . . . . 

—Le Mauricien of 10th August, 1939. 


“ Swami Ghanananda landed in Mauritius 
on the 20th of July 1939 and was presented 
to the public on the 30th of the same 
month. His first speech made a wonder- 
fully good impression. By his gentle 
manners, erudition and modesty, Swami ji 
has won the esteem and respect not only 
of the Hindu community, but also of the 
Muhammedan and Christian communities. 

“ He has delivered more than two dozen 
lectures in English and Tamil under the 
auspices of several Hindu societies and two 
Arya Bamaj societies. His lectures are 
well appreciated, and those who have heard 
him are one in saying that he is the best 
orator the Island has ever seen. Addresses 
of welcome were presented to him in 
English, in Hindi and in Tamil by differ- 
ent societies in different places. 

“ On the 25th of August the Swamiji had 
an interview witih His Excellency the 
Governor. He declared himself quite 
satisfied and convinced of His Excellency’s 
sympathy for the Indian Community. 

“At present the Swamiji is particularly 
busy putting some life in the Hindu 
Temples. The Hindus of the Island, 
having been cut away from the land of 
their ancestors for more than a century, 
have lost a good deal of their culture and 
their traditions. In this respect the 
Tamilians are worse off. The Swamiji is 
visiting the Hindu Temples where he has 
been teaching Prayers. He has compiled 
a Prayer Book with Sanskrit texts, Tamil 
transliterations and Hindi and Tamil trans- 
lations. Besides lectures, the Swamiji gives 
also interviews at almost all hours of the 
day to those who want help in religion 
and culture. 

“The Swamiji's speeches are producing 
their effect. The Tamilians who were fast 
losing their language owing to the influence 
of the Creole Patois are making **n effort 
to revive it. And Tamil schools are being 
started by private agencies and individuals. 

“ The Hindus of the Island feel pro- 


foundly grateful to the Ramakrishna 
Mision for its spiritual ministrations and 
for including Mauritius with other colonies 
requiring its kind services ” — A note on the 
activities hy the Secretary , Hindu Mission 
Committee . 

“I had the privilege to be among the 
large gathering which on Sunday heard the 
Swami Ghanananda lecture on “The Mes- 
sage of India.” A slim man with a clean- 
shaven face, of hardly medium stature and 
clad in his light-coloured ecclesiastical robe, 
this young graduate of the Madras Univer- 
sity kept his audience spell-bound for an 
hour not only by the flow of his words, 
but also by the persuasive enthusiasm with 
which as a messenger of India, he extolled 
the thought of his country. 

“ After a short prayer in Sanskrit, 
chanted with a classical ‘hieratism/ the 
orator spoke extempore in an academic 
English, the charm of which was not in 
the least spoiled by the picturesqueness of 
a strong foreign accent . We had before us 
an Indian ascetic who owes his intellec- 
tual formation exclusively to India, for 
though he has shown himself well-informed 
in European questions, neither London nor 
any other centre of European culture has 
yet welcomed him. 

“The lecturer presented India conserving 
intact her national philosophy in spite of 
all alien conquests. With extreme ability 
he contrasted the spiritual success of the 
country which is the repository of the 
Vedas with the want of political success of 
India and the Indians. He extolled the 
ideal of unity pursued for centuries in spite 
of the necessary divisions, and showed the 
wisdom of the philosophical system which 
goes from the religious man to the peasant 
by passing through the warrior and the 
middle class. 

“ A realist full of humour as much as of 
practical sense, the orator was not sparing 
of laying bare the deficiency of the bulk 
of his countrymen in domains where they 
have everything to learn from Europe : 
science, industry, general organisation. But 
if he fervently recommends that India 
should draw inspiration from the creative 
activity of Europe in things material, he 
warns the Indians against forgetting the 
spiritual message which they are entitled 
to spread in the world. An apostle of uni- 
versal brotherhood and an enemy of all 
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fanatkfcm, he desires that onion should 
he brought about by die tolerance of all 
ntigMnie philosophies. 

* I do not claim to have summed up 
even the essential things that were said. 
If you had seen the crowded audience; if 
you had felt the pride which, quite reason- 
ably, rose from the Indo-Mauritian public 
towards the platform where its messenger 
was telling with dignity the belief and 
ambition of a whole nation, you would have 
understood that there was something new 
and admirable in the evolution of our 
Indo-Mauritian countrymen and which it 
would be eminently impolitic to pretend 
to be unconsciousness of ” 

— Raymond Philogene in Mauritien o] 26 th 
August 1939. 

♦ * * 

“ Under the auspices of the Indian Cul- 
tural Association Swami Ghanananda deli- 
vered a lecture entitled “India’s Message 
to the World ” yesterday at the Town Hall 
of Rose Hill under the presidency of the 
Hon’ble Mr. C. Hooper. On the platform 
were also Dr. Ramgoolam, President of 
the Association, and Mr. A. R. S. Oosman 
second substitute to the Procureur General. 

In his opening speech Mr. Hooper spoke 
of the work of the great Orientalists and 
said how glad he was to associate himself 
with the function of the day. The lecturer 
who is a first-rate orator spoke without the 
help of any notes for an hour and in the 
course of his lecture took the audience 
through bye-gone days when Greece, Rome 
and India were at the zenith of their glory. 

“He dwelt at length on the teachings of 
Qindu philosophy. He underlined the 
strength of the Western genius in the do- 
main of science and wished that India could 
draw inspiration from England who poss- 
esses the ideal mechanism for organisation, 
in order that she may better equilibrate her 
social structure. After he had finished, 
Mr. Hooper congratulated him on behalf 
of the audience on his fine lecture which 
had been highly appreciated. 

“ The Swami has a highly marked gift of 
humour, and the uncommonness of his 
language is equalled only by the elevation 
of his thought. He belongs really to the 
lineage oi the great teachers of India " 

—Le Radical of 21st August 1939. 


"The Swami of the Ramakrishna Morion 
was given a hearty and a mighty recep- 
tion, by the members of the missionary 
movement at the premises of the Sunnee 
Surtee Mussulman Society. Mr. C. C. 
Pillay presided. The attendance was great 
and one could note with great pleasure 
that nearly all the Indo-Mauritian intel- 
lectuals had responded to the invitation of 
the organisers. 

“ An address of welcome was presented to 
the revered Swami by Mr. M. Sungeelee, 
the Secretary of the Missionary Committee. 
After one or two orators had spoken in 
Hindi and in Tamil of the benefits the 
Hindu, nay the Indian Community as a 
whole, will derive from the presence of the 
Swami in our midst, the latter, clad in the 
robe of the “ Sannyasin,” rose, amidst a 
torrent of applause, to voice the great 
message of India to the world. 

“The Swami spoke in English. He told 
us that religion should be experienced, 
should be lived. He spoke, amongst other 
things, of “Tat twam Asi ” “Thou art 
That” and dwelt on the life indivisible; of 
the oneness of the universal being. By 
way of example he said: In hurting a per- 
son one hurt oneself, in loving another one 
loved oneself. On hearing such beautiful 
things the audience was moved to such an 
extent that it could not contain its joy. 

“The Swami’s appeal was dedicated to 
one and all, to whatever religion or creed 
they belonged. It was delivered with such 
an accent, such a convictiin, that it literally 
went to the hearts, and everybody present 
must have felt a thrill at the message 
voiced — the one message aiming at uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

“ The Swami’s speech given out with such 
an eloquence, and such a mastery of the 
English language captivated the audience 
at the very beginning and kept it enraptur- 
ed with the expectations of encore to 
the end. It even brought tears to the eyes 

of the best of our intellectuals 

“In conclusion we must not forget to 
especially congratulate the Secretary of the 
Hindu Mission Committee, Mr. S. 
Sungeelee. It is he who originally had the 
bright idea of inviting to this island a 
preacher of the Ramakrishna Mission; and 
he actually worked single-handed to bring 
the idea to realisation, and it was only 
later on when his object had taken definite 
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shape that he enlisted the help of his band 
of co-workers especially for the matter of 
raising funds. Therefore all merit goes to 
him if Swami Ghanananda is in Mauritius 
now, to work for the spiritual uplift of the 
Hindu Community R. S. Naidu in Le 
Mauritian of 31st July 1939. 

“ Swami Ghanananda, whom we have had 
the privilege to meet, has just come from 
India to direct us to the golden threshold 
of the Vedanta according to the lights of 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. A saintly 
and imposing stature with courting eyes 
glimmering behind their glasses, the 
Swami gave us further proofs of his 

well-known affability One of the 

staunchest Sannyasis of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, Swami Ghanananda has been dis- 
tinguished throughout for his intellectual 
vigour and courage and power for the 
ideals he has devoted himsc\f. His is a 
life of great and religious activity. He has 
been spending the last twenty years in 
preaching all over India and Ceylon and 
doing valuable work for his Mission. We 
pray the Divine Power that the Swami’s 
mission here be successful .”— A rya Vtr of 
28th July 1939. 

The Birthday Anniversary of Srimat Swami 
Vivekananda. 

The Madras Sri Ramakrishna Math cele- 
brated the seventy-eighth Birthday Anniver- 
sary of Srimat Swami Vivekananda with the 
usual splendour characterised by floral and 
artistic decorations, special worship, oblation 
in conieorated fire, Vedic and epic chants, 
devotional songs, distribution of food offered 
to the Deity among devotees, sumptuous feed- 
ing of about 3,000 NaranarayanaB and a public 
meeting. The public meeting, which came of! 
on the evening of February, 4, was presided 
over by Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Iyer, K. C. I. LL. D. After a brief and 
impressive speech by 8wami Tapasyananda, 
in whioh ho dwelt on the versatility of 
the great Swami, Sri K. Balasubrahmania 
Iyer, B.A., B.L., read an elaborate paper 
making an able survey of the contributions of 
Bwami Vivekananda to the regenerate 
Hinduism of the present day. with soholarly 
reference to olassioal traditions. The President 
in his concluding remarks told that iio would 
omphaBise the universality of Hinduism be- 
cause too often in the strife and conflict of the 
day»itwaa forgotten. Where else, except in 


Hinduism whioh was a congeries of faith, did 
the atheist, the believer and the doubter oome 
under the golden umbrella of religion ? They 
should consider the history of the world and 
contrast it with that cf India. From the 
beginning of the Christian ora, Christians had 
been the honoured guests of India. Through 
the ages India had definitely illustrated the 
saying of Sri Krishna that by whatever path or 
manner they appro&ohed Him, He would be 
ready to receive them. But greater than that 
universality was the unshakable courage of our 
faith-— an aspect of which Swami Vivekananda 
was the embodiment and the exponent. 
Wherever he wont, he preached the gospel of 
universality and courage. 

After referring to the physical prowess of 
Swami Vivekananda and the emphasis laid by 
him on the body, which was a “ thing not 
to bo despised but an instrument to be 
used for tho highost ends/ 9 Sir C. P, Rama- 
swiimi Aiyar added that Europe and America 
spoke of liberty and courage. They had 
achieved or demanded liberty in the political 
sphere, but they had never achioved complete 
liberty and courage in things that did not 
belong to politics. To-day we in India, were 
a subject race and wo were apt to imagine our- 
selves to be subject in every sense. We were 
not. Swami Vivekananda had preached liberty 
and courage in every sense. He had pointed 
out that liberty and courage belonged not so 
much to the outer environment as to one's 
inner self. Secondly, he was one of those who 
did not despise what the West would give the 
East 1 to had always omphasised organisation 
and service, which were the glories of the 
West. He had realised thet the West had 
done important and useful work in organising 
and co-ordinating the social servicos. That 
was where our society and our development 
had somewhat receded. We had been content 
to rest on our oars and did not come down 
from the heights to the market places to move 
the masses and bring to them our truths. It 
was one of the glories of Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda that they had brought into vogue 
that regular, systematic, continuous, patient 
and undemonstrative way in whioh people 
could work for tho under-dog. Side by side 
with that, having aroused the nation in that 
way, Swami Vivekananda preached ultimate 
faith in tho godhead of man and the reliance 
of man upon himself. He was one of those 
men who oould have sublimated politics and 
converted the whining of the beggar into the 
demand of the strong, not turning one cheek 
beoauso the other was slapped. He would have 
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made politics truly and not apparently religi- 
ons. That was why his untimely demise must 
be considered a great tragedy. 

Sir G. P. Bamaswami Aiyar concluded that 
we were heirs of a religion of courage, determi- 
nation, dynamic faith and achievement and 
should follow Swami Vivekananda in all 
veneration and prove worthy of his great 
heritage. 

Bao Bahadur G. Bamanujachariar proposod 
a vote for thanks. 

The opening Ceremony of the New Pre- 
mises of the Ramakrishna Mission Society, 
Rangoon. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Society, Ran- 
goon, celebrated the opening ceremony of its 
own recently constructed grand and spacious 
building in conjunction with the 78th Birth- 
day Anniversary of Swami Vivekananda from 
the 80th January upto 6th February 1940. For 
the oocasion, at the request cf the above 
Society, Swamis Srimat Madhavanandaji, 
the General Secretary and Srimat Atma. 
bodhanandaji the Asst. Secretary, of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission, accompanied 
by a few other Swamis, had come from Cal- 
cutta on 29th January, 

The Opening Ceremony of the Joy Chandra 
Dutta Memorial Hall, where the Society's 
Library and Beading Boom arc located, and 
Chanda Galliara llall was performed by Ilis 
Excellency the Hon'ble Sir Archibald Douglas 
Cochrane, tho Governor of Burma, on Tuesday 
the 30th January, evening in the presence of a 
large and distinguished gathering. Address- 
ing the delighted audience that had gathered 
to participate in tho function His Excellency 
said among other things : " It is with great 
pleasure that Lady Cochrane and myself have 
come here this evening and we thank you for 
the opportunity you have given us to associato 
ourselves with yet another of the many bene- 
ficent activities of tho Ramakrishna Mission 
Society in Burma 

" Carlyle has said that books are the poor 
man's University and there cau be no doubt 
that wide reading helps to form a judgement 
which enables a man to recognise the truth 

and to detect the false Moreover one of 

the oriticisms that I have heard levelled 
against education in this country is that chil- 
dren are taught to read and the habit of read- 
ing is instilled into them at school ; but after 
they grow up and leave school little is done to 
provide them with books that are worth read- 
ing. It iB this gap in the continuing process 
. of education— for a man's education should 


oontinue as long as he lives— which a library 
and reading-room of this sort idoos much to 
fill.*' 

On Wednesday, the 81st January, at 8 a. m., 
the opening ceremony of the temple took plaoe 
with special Fuja and Homa. On that day, 
in pursuance of a resolution passed in a public 
meeting to accoid a fitting reception by the 
citizens of Rangoon to swami Madhavanandaji 
a public meeting presided over by the Mayor 
of Rangoon was held in the Chanda Galliara 
Hall at 5 p. m. An address of welcome was 
presented by the citizens of Rangoon for whioh 
the Swamiji gave a fitting reply. 

The third day's programme commenoed with 
Chanting of Vedas ‘between 7 and 8 a. m. by 
the friends and devotees of Bauktaw. From 
8 to 8.30 a. m. Swami Madhavanandaji deliver- 
ed a short discourse on tho Teachings of the 
Upanishads. In tho evening at 6 pan. a large 
audience was present to hear South Indian 
music by Srimati Chcllammal and party. 

The students' meeting in connection with 
the celebration took place at 5 p. m. on Friday, 
tho 2nd February, withU Tin Tut, Bar-at-law, 
I.C.S., Chancellor of tho University of Rangoon 
in their chair. After the meeting, the past 
and present students of the Bengal Academy 
gave a physical fonts demonstration under tho 
leadership of Mr. Chakrabertv the well-known 
physical instructor of Rangoon. 

The fifth clay’s programme commenced with 
a public meeting of tho citizens of Rangoon at 
the City Hall at 5 p. m. on Saturday the 3rd 
February presided over by Mr. R. H. Hutch- 
ings, C.I.E., 1.0. P., Agent to the Government 
of India in Burma. 

Members of the Bnni Mandir Club provided 
an opening Orchestra. U H la Tun Pru.the 
first speaker, narrating tho chief events in 
Swami Vivokauanda'a life stressed on the great 
necessity of the mission founded by the 
Swamiji to reconcile differing groups, commu- 
nities and nations, Mrs. C. K. Handoo, M.A., 
next read a papor on tho spiritual greatness 
of Swami Vivekananda. Prof. N. C. Das in 
hiB Bpcech paid a glowing tribute to the re- 
vered memory of Swami Vivekananda. 

Swami Madhavanandaji spoke of Swami 
Vivekananda as a practical Vedantist. 

The chairman in his concluding remarks, 
said : 11 We have como hero this afternoon to 
testify to our admiration for the work, to 
our gratification at the progress that the 
Mission has made and to onr gratitude for 
the benevolent influence which it ex- 
erts in the midst of our city, but ohiefly 
our thoughts turn to the teaoher, the 
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Man, who in spited it and guided its infant 
footsteps. To sincerity and simplicity Viveka- 
nanda added a great fund of humanity and it 
is this humanity which makes the greatost 

appeal to my imagination He was a man 

of bold and dominating physique and with a 

strong and impulsive personality We see 

him as quick to indignation at injustice or 
hypocrisy as he was readily moved to tears of 
compassion at want and misery. lie was a 
leader and has been described by Romain Hol- 
land as a * Kingly Man 11 *' a Warrior Prophet, ” 
and because his spiritual qualities led him to 
recognise and respond to tho Divine in Man 
he went forth as a soldier to do battle against 
evil things, against prejudice, narrowness 
ignorance, complacency, and poverty and 
disease which so often distort or choke that 

same Divinity The Scholar and tho Saint 

were there, but Vivekananda’s search for God 
led him to his fellow-men, his religion be- 
came something that concerned not only him- 
self alone, but embraced tho whole of huma- 
nity among which he lived and moved. 
If his religion is to be termed an 
11 Universal religion " it is so in the sense 
that Man is universal and it is in Man and 
the service of men that God is to be found. 

We see this idea reflected in the dual nature 

of the movement which ho founded : We 

too in our >work-a-day world may find a mes- 
sage of hopo and encouragement in a saying of 
Vivekananda's, which is cherished by and in- 
spires the Mission, and it is this : “ The poor, 
the illiterate, tho ignorant, the afflicted, let 
theso he your God. Know that service to 
these is the highest religion." 

At 9 p.m. a Bengalee Drama" Bilwa- 
mangal,” was staged by the Gyogon Natya 
Bamithy at the Bamakrishna Mission Society 
Hall. The fifth day of the Birthday celebra- 
tions Btarted with Bhajana by the mem- 
bers of the Bhavana Ranjita Sabha, 
Kalabasty, and Vedic chanting in' the morning. 
Between 8 a.m. and 3 p.m. about 3,600 poor 
people belonging to all communities were 
sumptuously fed, Alms wore given to about 
260 Buddhist monks (Phongyis) also. From 4 
to 5 p.nu Mr. Santibhai Mehta gave a dis- 
course interspersed with songs, on Swami 
Viekananda in Hindi to a crowded audience. 
From 6 to 11 p.m, a musical competition was 
held in whioh 42 competitors participated. 

A convention of religions was held on Mon- 
day at 6-30 p.m. Swami Madhavanandaji presid- 
ed. Mr. S, O. Daniel In the cousre cl his luoid 
speech on Christianity, spoke of love and ser- 
vice as the fundamental message of Christi- 


anity, U Ba Lwin, who spoke next on Bud* 
dhism emphasised the need for true 
service and stated that the true spirit of 
Buddhism as understood by him con- 
sisted in serving all creatures, human and 
sub-human. In the absence of Dr, Bauf, his 
papor which was a succint presentation of the 
fundamental principles of Islam was|read by 
Mr. M. A . Rase hid. The last speaker was Mr, 
K. R, Chari who dwelt on the synthetic and 
inclusive character of Hinduism. The Presi- 
dent in his concluding remarks pointed out the 
fittingness of 'holding such a convension of 
religions in connection with the* Birthday cele- 
brations of a teacher like Swami Vivekananda 
who practised and preached the principle 
of the Unity of the Religions, lie de- 
plored tho existence of strife in the 
name of religions and pointed out that 
every religion is capable of leading its votary 
to God. According to Sri Bamakrishna, what 
is required is a deepening of our spiritual life 
and not a change from one religion to another. 
Thus a Hindu is to become a hotter Hindu, a 
Christian a better Christian, a Buddhist a 
better Buddhist and a Muslim a better 
Muslim. 

A musical jalsa was held at 8 p.m. A good 
number of artists including Prof. S. N. Baner- 
jee of Calcutta and Mr. Sudhamoy Goswami of 
Bengal Academy took part. Finally, on the 
6th February at 8 p.m. a Bengalee Drama, 
Kama," was staged by the workers of the 
Bamakrishna Mission Hospital. The function 
came to an end at 12 O'clock. 

Report of the Ramakrishna Mission Ash- 
rama, Cawnpore (January, 1937 to June 
1939). 

Sri Bamakrishna Mission Ashram, Cawn- 
pore, founded in 1920, is a growing and useful 
branch of the Mission. During tho period under 
review tho Ashrama has acquired a site of its 
own and constructed a fow buildings. Regular 
work had been carried on as usual catering the 
physical, intellectual and spiritual needs of 
the people. Religious discussions, Bhajanas, 
daily worship at the shrino, occasional birth- 
day anniversaries and preaching work consti- 
tuted tho chief items of spiritual ministration. 
The Ashrama conducts one Lower Middle 
School, two free primary and one free night 
school. The Ashrama also maintains a 
Students' Home where poor and meritorious 
boys are given an all-round training, free of 
cost. In tho library of the Ashram open to 
the public at a refundable Security deposit 
there are 1,200 volumes of books. Attached to 
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it then is also a free reading room. The out- 
door dispensary conducted by the Ashrama, 
treated 1,08,206 patients during the period 
under report. The Ashrama organised medical 
relief in Bahraioh district after the floods of 
1988. The work was greatly appreciated by 
the public. The Ashrama has provisions for 
an out-door gymnasium, equipped with upto- 
date appliances. Moreover, for giving speoial 
care to depressed class boys a separate gymna- 
sium has been kept, 

During 1997 the Ashrama had an income of 
Rs. 17,244-7-6, including opening balance 


DCaboh 

and an expenditure of Be. 14,288-18-3 leaving 
a closing balance of Rs. 8010-10-8. 

During 1988 the receipts, including opening 
balanoe were 11,846-2-8 and expenditure 
11,462-11-9, leaving a dosing balance of 
Rs. 898-6-6. 

The Ashrama urgently needs more perma- 
nent fundB to oope with the growing demands 
on its resources. It also requires Rs. 8,000 
to build an operation theatre and two indoor 
blocks for the dispen^y. The library of the 
Ashrama also stands in need of gifts in cash 
and kind. 
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ANGER, FORBEARANCE AND SELFLESS LOVE 

The subjoined versos drpjet their nature and effect in a poetic vein. 
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“ Even When I was a small boy I never used to get angry at any time 
and in any circumstance; my mother too was free from anger when I 
was in her womb,” (said Lord Buddha). (1) Great men possess calm, 
steady, peaceable, happy, controlled minds, ever hallowed by the cool 
waters of spiritual merit and patience; their minds are never stirred to 
anger even at misdeeds committed by their opponents. (2). 

In whose mind forbearance is firmly established, that may be des- 
cribed as a river brimming with the waters of pure and salutary conduct, 
that consoles the minds of all, and that cleanses daily the dust of anger 
and hatred, they are never affected by the unbearable pain brought 
about by the wild fire of infuriated, invincible enemies, opening a flood- 
gate of scorching hate and flaming rage. (3). Noble-minded persons 
are deeply concerned with the good of even their offenders; soft as a 
bud, their minds have a sufficiently warm corner even for the cruel, 
and they exert a cooling influence even over those who are feverishly 
hostile. (4). When the vice known as hatred reach the acme, nectar 
acts like poison, a flower becomes a bolt, and Sandal-wood paste will 
be perceived as fire. (5). 

Mercy and love— if one has a good possession of these, fire cannot 
scorch one’s body. One who has no design upon others has no cause of 
fear from any source. (6). As he has spat out the terrible poison of hatred, 
poison cannot affect him. The very purity of great ones’ minds deprives 
poison of its property. (7). If you arc accustomed to get angry with 
the offender, why not turn that anger towards your very bad temper 
which violently opposes the proper achievement of virtue, wealth, 
pleasure and freedom? (8). 

It is indeed an inexplicable influence, partaking of the quality of 
elixir and proceeding from sinlessness and tranquillity, which holy souls 
exercise, and as a result of which even a cruel person is presently dis- 
armed of the fangs of anger. (9). By the very sight of great souls the 
soothing ambrosia of peace and tranquillity that ooze from their body, 
and form as if it were an aureole about them, makes cool and calm the 
ferocious brute fervied with hatred (10). Benign souls are hallowed 
by friendliness; they are embellished with a mind generous and pas- 
sionless, compassionate to the helpless and ever under control. 
Naturally they are inclined to strive for the good of creatures, and their 
good name spreads into :.ll the regions like a holy river of human 
goodness. (11). Wonderful! The vicinity to these persons inspires 
dispassion; for their look is sweet and generous, their behaviour full 
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of kindness, their mind ever graceful, and appearance sliining softly 
like the moon. To the passionless even the coveted possessions are 
no more of any worth in this mundane existence. (12). Their acquaint- 
ance is more charming than nectar; their words are pleasant to hear; 
their dealings arc as gladdening as the cool rays of autumnal moon. 
What more to add? When goodness is established in one’s consciousness 
the mind turns as soft as a flower; and loving kindness will chase away 
all sorrow as a sandal-wood balm assuaging the heated sensation. (13). 

For the sake of the celestials the vast milk ocean bore with diffi- 
culty a series of torments when it was churned with the mountain rod. 
Persons who are bent on doing good to others deem pain as pleasure, 
and do not experience any change even at the moment of physical 
destruction. (14). The milk ocean distressed at the request of the Devas 
agitated and trembled for long; even now the Kalpadrumas naturally 
shake while shedding their fruits. Rarely appears one who has learned 
the rule of giving in hundreds of births, and who, with a firm self and 
with hairs standing on ends due to joy, gives up himself as a sacrifice 
gift. (15). , 

0 sage, I intensely long for no other result, but this one: “May 
I be born in this world only to remove the misery of beings lost in this 
terrible cycle of birth and death.” (10). The springtime of youth, a 
body that would charm any onlooker, and a mind disposed to accom- 
plish the welfare of others — these are the proper assemblage of quali- 
ties; and they are deserved only by meritorious souls. (17). Neither 
by separation from dear ones, nor through fear, nor even by false 
accusations of enemies, nor by the exposure to diseases and difficulties, 
the determination of the great arc affected. (18). These persons, cha- 
racterised by readiness to give, supreme heroism, purity of inner self, 
infini te truthfulness and great enthusiasm for the good of others, arc 
au astonishing phenomena— their designs arc incomprehensible (19). 

— AvadanakalpalaLa. (except verse 8) 



NEED OF AWAKENING THE RELIGIOUS SENSE 


I 

Within two decades the world has 
again fallen into the grip of another 
terribly destructive war. Mankind 
has not yet completely recovered 
from the material and moral shock 
sustained from the last cataclysm, and 
today once again all cherished human 
values arc threatened to be thrown to 
the winds. Those that were naively 
hoping for eliminating all possibility 
for future wars by waging a mighty 
war to the finish and preparing 
the world for perpetual peace 
are once more disillusioned. 
The present war lias risen out of the 
very conditions in which the last war 
terminated. If the last war is held 
to be responsible for any good, it is 
the fillip given to scientific advance; 
hut that is only the fabled toad 
“ ugly and venemous ” wearing “ a 
precious jewel in his head.” The 
world is still unprepared for peace as 
it was ever; and no one can judge 
from past, experiences whether war is 
natural to man, as the Chinese philo- 
sopher said, or peace. 

The hurry and scurry that the 
human organism confronts at every 
moment in our mechanised world — 
in spite of all its technical perfec- 
tions — have proved a menace to the 
growth of wisdom needed for co-ordi- 
nating the experiences gained up-to- 
date from human endeavours, and 
stearing life off the dangers brought 
on by such blind speed. No man who 
is within his mind wishes strife for 
its own sake. What the modern 
world lacks in, as has been often 
pointed, is not force or vigour but 
direction. Maladies of the present 


type cannot be remedied by mere 
political and economic adjustments, 
however important their value might 
be in ushering in a better order of 
tilings. 

j 

II 

The foundation for a better hu- 
manity must be sought in the edu- 
cation of the religious sense. The 
awakening of the religious sense on 
i he largest scale is necessarily a slow 
achievement amidst the distracting 
diversities of the present age. But 
unless that is done, we cannot prevent 
ourselves from falling into such and 
many other extremely unpleasant ex- 
periences. It is therefore incumbent 
on the enlightened few all over the 
world to re-discovor the vitality la- 
tent in religion and to put it widely 
and actively into practice. It may 
be admitted that religion cannot be 
equated with civilization; but in a 
sense it is the soul of civilization. The 
current of spiritual influence proceed- 
ing from the efforts of different peo- 
ple of the past, ages cannot lose itself 
in the arid sands of secularism. Let 
us hope that the present shock at- 
least will sensitise the human mind 
to the supreme need of a spiritual 
conception of man and his destiny. 

III 

Speaking of a religious sense one 
has naturally to answer first of all 
what religion is. Perhaps few other 
terms of the language is so imperfect- 
ly understood and diversely explain- 
ed. An agreed definition of religion 
is a recognised impossibility. To our 
amazement we may note today that 
the term has well nigh lost its defini- 
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tive power. Let us therefore agree to 
define religion in such a manner as 
to mean thereby only those thoughts, 
practices, influences and institutions 
that uplift man from the animal 
level to the truly human level and 
ultimately to the divine state. 

While to some the term 4 religion 9 
serves only to recall to mind the 
crudities of ages and a host of asso- 
ciations that have stood in the wake 
of human progress, to others, wise 
and enlightened, it is the highest 
pursuit in the world. The question is: 
Who is to retain the claim over the 
word? Instead of throwing over- 
board a well-meaning, time-old term 
■which has long stood for the highest 
aspirations of the human mind, we 
would prefer to set it apart for its 
pure use, dissociating it from the 
abuses and impurities that- have 
gathered around during its course 
through the minds of semi-civilised 
people. 

Religion is distinguished in the 
Webester’s International Dictionary 
from theology by marking it off as 
a subjective phenomenon, and from 
mere morality by emphasising the 
fact that the influences and motives 
to human duty which religion sup- 
ply arc based on the character and 
will of God. The original definition 
of religion as “ monastic condition ” 
in the Oxford Concise Dictionary also 
points to the subjective bent of the 
term. While religion is not mere so- 
cial consciousness, its tremendous 
social expression is a patent fact. But 
the social value of religion lies pri- 
marily in the individual experience 
and expression of it. The religious 
consciousness is fundamentaly sub- 
jective. However much the concep- 


tions of God or Truth may vary in 
different creeds, their subjective re- 
ference is central to religion. While 
philosophy is of inestimable value in 
co-ordinating all knowledge and 
giving the intellectual conviction, it 
is certainly the religious sense that 
guides the will and feeling of man in 
the proper channels and takes him 
to his highest goal. Reason is at the 
dictates of will and no volition is free 
from the tinge of feeling. Cultiva- 
tion and purification of proper feel- 
ings awaken the true spiritual sense. 
The religious sense operates only 
when there is the solid foundation of 
Sraddha or active faith in a reality, 
born of noble feeling, which has its 
seat of authority not merely in 
sensual perception or reason. 

IV 

Faith is the unified action of the 
will. Perhaps at no other time will 
is so much tom as today. The cla- 
morous claims of sensebound existence 
have riven (lie mind of man into 
momentary bits of experience. The 
silken cord of spiritual unity that 
binds and directs individual endea- 
vours has snapped, because humanity 
has succumbed to (he power of its 
lower mind. Apart from the pressure 
of duty imposed by social and psy- 
chological existence the modern man 
is more and more prone to exercise 
the least will against the tendency of 
yielding himself to the fleeting nerve 
stimulation so variously pandered by 
the industrial titbits. Faith is gone 
when the will is slackened; and true 
heroism — the finest flower of unified 
life as opposed to the foolhardy dash 
of momentary impulse— has dis- 
appeared along with it as we note in 
armed camps of nations. Impulsive- 
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ness may create heroes of war but 
faith alone could create heroes of 
peace. Higher or better than the 
spiritual sense invoked by the noblest 
ideals of religion there is no power 
to engender this basic faith in one’s 
divine nature and the perfectibility of 
mankind individually and collec- 
tively. 

Next to faith the point which 
modern world has lost sight of is the 
spirit of reverence. That has landed 
us on the border of spiritual death. 
What the nations require today is 
certainly a re-education in reverence. 
Frivolity which is making inroads 
into the minds of the present gene- 
ration has often expelled especially 
in our country the sentiment of re- 
verence. No great work either mate- 
rial or moral can be accomplished by 
a frivolous multitude devoid of seri- 
ousness and earnestness. There can 
be unity and conformity that can be 
brought about by external drives; 
but the human material that enters 
into such a combination loses all 
significance; and as soon as the exter- 
nal cause ceases the unity too ends. 
The spirit is discarded and the mate- 
rial alone is manipulated by outside 
compulsion. Unless the spiritual 
unity of all living beings is recognis- 
ed, as religion insists on, and infused 
into the minds of men, man can never 
practice or become the object of rever- 
ence. And such an inner recognition 
of unity based on a true religious 
sense alone can pave the way for 
the peaceful brotherhood of nations. 
Human beings, however they might 
be drilled into perfection, arc not in 
any way bettor than machines, if 
reverence is not inspired into their 
minds. Religion proclamu unani- 
mously that the deity expresses 


through man. This truth alone can 
save mankind and its religion. 

Associated with the two ideas we 
have mentioned above comes the 
virtue of holiness. It is more closely 
allied with reverence. The proverb 
‘‘ there is no happiness without holi- 
ness ” is axiomatic. Longing for true 
holiness is the coming of a spiritual 
awakening. From the dawn of reli- 
gion, holiness is so closely associated 
with religion than any other virtue. 
It is perfection in holiness that makes 
God God, and the opposite of it is 
that makes devil devil. Holiness is 
the fairest flower that blossoms on 
the plant of life, which has many of 
its roots in the regions of unregene- 
rate passions and instincts. The 
value of holiness cannot be upheld 
when an unspiritual explanation of 
the facts of existence are deemed satis- 
factory. Holiness is the sprout of 
which faith and reverence are the 
two cotyledons, and out of that 
sprout grows high the tree of divine 
realisation. The Hindu and Bud- 
dhist conception of Dharina and 
the Christian conception of charity 
and love are intended to educate us 
in holiness. To bring about a better 
condition in the modern world these 
three cardinal virtues upheld by reli- 
gion must become the main concern 
of youthful ambition. 

V 

Although the material expression 
of religion as a socio-political power 
is a thing of the past its spiritual 
kernel is ever alive. With its aid the 
modem world has to create a spiri- 
tual climate in which the lower forces 
of strife and discord cannot ope- 
rate. It can and must be done by 
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conscious effort on the part of indi- 
viduals. The progress made in the 
social and economic world should not 
delude humanity as to believe only 
in their sufficiency and the impossi- 
bility of making that great achieve- 
ment. There is still the hope of 
bringing into this world the light of 
religion ever present in the heart of 


man. But for that faith, reverence 
and holiness must be cultivated indi- 
vidually and collectively, whether 
we take the help of creeds and dog- 
mas or not. But these sovereign vir- 
tues cannot be acquired unless first 
of all the religious sense is awaken- 
ed by instructed appreciation of the 
best in the greatest faiths. 


GUEST OF DEATH 

BY P. K. ACHARYA, I.E.S., M.A., (Calcutta), Ph.D., (Leyden), D.Litt. (London) 

[Professor Pru&mna Kumar A chary a id a distinguished Indologist and Head of the 
Department of Sanskrit in the University of Allahabad. In the following article he 
makes an interesting guess at the meaning of the story of Machiketas told in the Vcdio r 
literature and interprets it scientifically.— The Editors. J 


Tub modern science which lias been 
making alarming progress in the dis- 
covery of various wonderful weapons 
for a quick destruction of life has, 
however, failed to solve the mystery 
of death. Although the exact scien- 
tific process leading to the disappear- 
ance of life is unknowable, it is more 
or less understandable that in normal 
death the various organs and limbs 
of the body, like the parts of a motor 
car, are found worn out and exhaust- 
ed. In extreme old age, when normal 
death takes place, hair gets loose and 
white, eyes lose sight, ears get deaf, 
teeth fall, hands and legs get shaky 
and the skin gets wrinkly. Similarly 
the brain docs not work, memory 
fails, digestive function weakens, and 
the lungs, liver, kidney, etc., and, 
above all, the heart, or the scientific 
centre of life, look exhausted or 
spent up. These outward expressions 
of old age do not, however, explain 
the exact situation in which some- 
thing intangible disappears rendering 
all otlici functions stop, “ force of 


men frail, and his feeble organs des- 
troyed.” 

In the words of the Hindu Philoso- 
phy death is equivalent to cessation 
of harmonious functioning of the 
seventeen constituents of the “ subtle 
body ” which is but another name for 
“ life These seventeen constituents 
comprise five sense organs, five limbs 
or instruments of external activity, 
five winds of breath or respiration, 
intelligence ( buddhi ), and mind 
(mums ). 1 The five sense organs 
comprise the eyes, ears, nose, tongue, 
and skin, and the five work-organs 
include hands, feet, anus, organ of 
generation, and organ of speech. 
The five winds include the life-spirit 
(prana) itself and four others known 
as apana, uiiana, vyana , and samana . 
Buddhi or intelligence is separated 
from manas or mind, of w'hich the 
three elements, according to modern 
psychology, arc thinking or thought, 
feeling or emotion, and willing or 


1 Vide Panchadusi, I: 23. 
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volition. In this analysis the exact 
sense of intelligence remains obscure 
and the idea of life is left unexplained 
by expressing it by life-breath and 
other winds. In this analysis only the 
effect of death or of the disappear- “ 
ance of what is vaguely known as 
life has been made unnecessarily 
clear. All living persons know what 
happens to the gross body ( sthula - 
sarira) when the subtle body 
(mkshma-sarira) has left it. But no 
explanation is available as to why 
the body begins to decompose and its 
organs do not w ork as before when the 
life has left it. Hindu philosophy, 
howover, has endeavoured to explain 
the reason for the passing away of 
the life-spirit, not by any ordinary 
reasoning but by making a clever as- 
sumption. It is said that life takes 
to a body with a mandate in order 
to reap the fruit of its past action 
for a fixed and limited period. As 
soon as this period is over it must 
leave the body even w r hen the limbs 
and organs of the body are sound: 
on the other hand life must linger on 
even in a dilapidated body as long as 
the mandated period is not over. Thus 
it happens that life goes away from 
the body of a child or youth while 
it lingers on in old age when the 
limbs and organs get exhausted by 
prolonged use. Thus the expiry of 
the prarabdha (undertaken) portion 
of our past actions in a particular 
body brings about the cessation of the 
harmonius functioning of all the con- 
stituents of the body, which is known 
as death or departure of life. What 
happens to the individual life after 
it has departed from a body is a 
matter of theory among various 
creeds and faiths. Those who believe 
in the immortality of individual life 
68 


(jivatma) must follow the course of 
life's journey after its departure from 
an individual body. According to 
certain philosophy, like a rolling 
stone gathering moss, life accumu- 
lates new actions in its birth to an 
individual body and in order to reap 
the inevitable fruits of these new ac- 
tions which cannot be realized in that 
birth or body owing to the mandated 
period being over, it has got to take 
other births. Thus until this cycle 
of new actions and consequent births 
come to an end by the cessation of 
actions and fruits resulting from an 
annihilation of all desires, there can 
be no end of moving about of the 
immortal life. 'When at last satiety 
or special concession of that unknown 
and unknowable mover of the indi- 
vidual lives puts an end to further 
desires and consequent rebirths, the 
individual life emerges into and gets 
mixed up with the universal life or 
the spirit ( paramatma ). The con- 
quest of death, therefore, is stated 
to imply freedom from rebirth. But 
the two most leading illustrations of 
Hindu mythology indicate a slightly 
different conclusion. One of these 
stories is cited to illustrate the con- 
quest of death by knowledge ( jnana ) 
and the other by action (karma ). 2 J 

Na (not) Chiketas (knew) is a 
mere boy with a strong’body of un- 
exhausted constituent parts. The 
story both in the Taittiriya Brahmana 
and Katha Upanishad vouches for 
his young age. His vainglorious 
father Vajasravas Aruni made an un- 
workable vow to sacrifice everything 
he possessed with a view to gaining 
heaven. The wise son who was given 

2 For the second illustration see the 
writer’s article, “Conquest of Death”! 
The Prabuddha-Bharaia. 
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the significant name of “ Not-knower ” 
discovered that as long as the son was 
not given away the father could not 
have sacrificed all his possession. 
On this demand the foolish father got 
angry; and in anger he said, “ I give 
you to Yama (Death).” In simple 
language this incident means nothing 
else than that the father caused an 
untimely death to the son. The more 
curious is that part of the story 
where it is stated that Nachiketas 
reached the abode of death without 
the knowledge of the god of death. 
The god of death is further stated to 
have been absent when Nachiketas 
entered the domain of death. Tlius 
the unexpected and uninvited guest 
had to remain unreceived, unfed, and 
unentertained. In accordance with 
a belief the unfed guest can consume 
everything of the host, so it is stated 
that Nachiketas had eaten the child- 
ren of Yama for the first day, his 
cattle the next day, and his merits 
at last. Thus nothing of the Death- 
god could have remained, except per- 
haps his godly life which must be 
taken like every one else’s as immor- 
tal. To put an end to one’s children, 
one’s property, and one’s merits must 
be considered a real conquest.. 

Thus defeated the death-god 
sought the favour of Nachiketas and 
proposed to make peace with him and 
said: 

“ I bow before thee, reverend child: 

I pray thee, crave a boon of me.” 
Nichiketas took pity on Yama and 
asked of him three boons. 1 ' As a 
result of the first boon the child got 
back his life. In his usual body he 
appeared before his father in order 
to console him, because the latter 

* Vide Kathopaniskad, I: 10. 


had got upset, when his anger sub- 
sided, at the brutal murder of his own 
child. Nachiketas felt pity for his 
father also. So at the outset he 
asked of Yama: “ My father let me 
living fcee and reconciled.” This 
prayer was granted. What should 
this mean? In the ordinary sense it 
must imply that the child who lost 
his life-spirit untimely, revived 
after a temporary suspension of 
the life-breath. And it was possible 
owing to the favour of Death-god. 
Such revival after an apparent death 
in cases of snake-bite, sudden shocks 
and other accidents is not uncommon. 
Reports of such cases arc often met 
with in medical and other journals. 
It. is of frequent experience that by 
the application of artificial respira- 
tion and by using drugs the passing 
away of life-breath can be prolonged 
for a while. The well known cinema 
story of Dr. Jackol Hide indicates 
the further possibility of bringing 
back, permanently, life to a dead 
body. But the body of the story; 
which was stolen from the grave, 
could be given only the mechanical 
power of movement. This revived 
body like the mythical ghost wandered 
about causing mischief wherever it 
went. Ultimately it killed an inno- 
cent child who did no harm to the 
ghost. The moral of the story ap- 
pears to be that although a sort of 
mechanical movement or work sense 
organs can be given in the case of a 
dead body and it can be made free 
from decomposition, yet the intelli- 
gence and mind for thinking, feeling 
and willing cannot be revived once 
the natural life has departed from the 
body. Regaining his life and body 
the natural instincts of the child of 
a priestly family prompted him to 
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ask as the second boon, the heavenly 
peace, happiness and immortality 
through the performance of fire-wor- 
ship. 4 Tie wanted to know what is 
that fire or energy by invoking which 
one can gain heaven, or that condi- 
tion where there is no fear, no death, 
no old age, where hunger and thirst 
as well as causes of grief can be 
easily got over, and thus where one 
can enjoy peace and happiness, and 
lastly where people arc immortal. 
This prayer, which would be made 
by every body, is also stated to have 
been granted hut in a subtle and 
mysterious manner. The Death-god 
said, “ I may tell of that fire or 
energy, if only you can understnd, 
0 1 Not-knower.’ A knowledge of 
this ensures heaven of above descrip- 
tion. Upon this energy the infinite 
worlds rest. But this knowledge is 
concealed in a fathomless dark cave 
(which cannot be reached by any- 
body). I name this after you, Na 
(not) Chiketas (knew), that is, it is 
unknown and unknowable. But I 
offer you this multicoloured chain, '■ 
or glass, through which one can 
imagine to see whatever one likes to 
see or get.”, 

f Shorn of all mysticism the passage 
means that the natural desire for 
everybody is to get immortality, to 
overcome old age, and to hpve no 
fear, no want, no privation.^ The 
spiritualists believe that it is possible 
through the performance of Vedic 
sacrifices, which really means the en- 
deavour to find out that all pervad- 
ing energy that is revealed in pheno- 
mena like the fire. The modern scien- 
tists too aim at the discovery of the 

*Ibid, I: 12. 13. 

6 Ibid, I: 14, 16. 


same energy, which, if and when 
brought under control, may over- 
come death and decay. So far as 
Hindu spiritualists are concerned, 
they appear to have given up such 
an attempt to discover that energy 
or fire inasmuch as they have frankly 
named it as Nachiketas or Not-know- 
ing. But with a view to prevent the 
losing of faith the seekers arc sup- 
plied with the multicoloured Srimka 
which is variously interpreted as a 
“ Neck chain set with jewels,” or 
making a sound, or “ the path of 
praiseworthy action." This is ob- 
viously the same mysterious all-pro- 
ducing tree, the mythical carpet, or 
the undiscovered elixir or nectar. 

/Thus the substitutes offered to the 
Not-knower is as useless as the frank 
denial of immortality, everlasting 
youth and unending peace and happi- 
ness. ' 

’The young uninvited guest of death 
who has regained life appears to have 
reconciled himself with the truth 
that death and decay arc inevitable. 
But when this inevitable death cornea 
and the gross body begins to decom- 
pose what happens to that subtle life 
the departure of which renders the 
constituent parts of the body unfit 
for further services. So lie asks for 
the third boon. 0 “ When men away 
from earth have past, then live they 
still?" the youth asked. He added 
that according to a school of thought 
it is held that life exists even after 
one’s death, but according to another 
it docs not exist, it perishes with the 
body. The verdict of Death-god on 
this point was prayed for. The 
Death-god enlightens the “ Not- 
knower ” that this knowledge, 

•'Ibid, I: 20. 
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whether life exists or not after death, 
was sought by the immortal gods, 
but they too could not ascertain that.’ 
Thus the “ Not-knower ” was asked 
to give up that desire and ask for 
something else. 7 

“ Death said, ‘ ask all thine heart’s 
desire; 

Sons long-lived, cattle, gold, 
demand 

Elect a wide domain of land, 

And length of days from me 
require; 

The love of witching heavenly 
bride, 

And all celestial joys besides; 

But into death forbear to pry A 8 , 

■This passage makes two points 
clear. The god of death or a physi- 
cian can aspire only to prolong the 
“length of days,” but cannot make 
the life ever-lasting.! The other point 
is that it is useless “to pry into 
death” of which the exact process 
is unknown and unknowable.) But 
the “Not-knower” very wisely and 
accurately points out the worthless- 
ness of prolongation of a life when 
the prevention of old age and conse- 
quent decay of the constitutcnt parts 
of the body is impossible: 

“ The force of man 

Is frail, and all excess of joys 

His feeble organs soon destroys; 

Our longest life is but a span. 

Wealth cannot satisfy; all zest 

Of pleasure flies before thy 
(death’s) face; 

Our life depends upon thy grace.” 

, jThe Death-god admits all these truths 
but informs the " Not-knower ” that 
the wise seek the good while the ig- 
norant run after pleasures, and that 

Ifbid, I: 21. 

•Ibid, I: 23. 


for the seeker of Knowledge the 
highest to know is the relation bet- 
ween human soul and universal soul:y 

“ Of all the objects men can know, 
The highest is the soul, too high 
For common mortals to descry, 

Whose eyes arc dazed by outward 
show. 

Some men have never learnt this 
lore, 

And some, whom sages seek to 
teach, 

Possess no faculty to reach 

That sacred doctrine’s inner core.” 

This is admitted as “ a subtle 
science ” which can be taught only by 
those “ who think the soul (individual 
and universal) as one.” Thus unless 
this theory, assumption, or axiom is 
taken for granted at the very outset, 
it is not possible to explain the one- 
ness of the individual and universal 
soul. With this assumption the 
nature of the soul is explained: 

“ Derived from no anterior source, 
The soul, unborn, exempt from all 

The accidents which life befall, 
Holds on its everlasting course. 

The soul survives the murderous 

fray 

(from which Nachiketas suffered), 

Steel eaunot cut, nor cleave, nor 

tear, 

Nor lire consume, nor water wet, 
Nor winds even dry it up, nor 

yet 

Aught else its deathless essence 

wTar." 

(Thus it is emphatically declared that 
nothing but this soul can survive 
death. That is, everything else dies 
except life. Thus neither soul nor 
life is really explained. ) But the con- 

°lbid, II; 18. 
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dition of death is explained by the 
following familiar analogy: 

(< A man casts from him on the shelf 
His garments old, and newer 

takes: 

So bodies worn the soul forsakes, 

/And new assumes, unchanged itself.” 
But why the discarded garments 
should decompose in the absence of a 
wearer? There is no answer to this 
either from the philosophers or from 
scientists.! This, however, lends sup- 
port to our own expectation that as 
long as the body is not worn out, 
death can be prevented as illustrated 
in the case of Naehiketas as also in 
the case of Satyavan. 

The “ Not-knower ” was at last told: 

“ And soon from imperfection 

purged, 

And freed from circling life and 

death, 

He calmly yields his vital breath 

And in the sovereign Soul is 

merged.” 

Thus the third boon was granted. All 
guests of death, all “ Not-knowers ” 
are told by the all-mighty god of 
death that they must take it for 
granted that like the universal soul, 
life, or energy, ail individual souls 
are immortal. The life of individu- 
als takes to new bodies in order to 
reap the fruits of its own action. The 
action is motived by desires. If by 
one’s own effort or satiety, or special 
favour of God who is identical with 
the universal soul, all desires can be 
ended, the bondage of life will be re- 
moved and it, will merge into the 
Universal soul. It is like the mixing 
of water from a pot. to the water of 
the endless oeean. This is declared 
to be the highest aim of intelligent 
beings. 


It is needless to say that the whole 
story of the Guest of Death is an 
allegory. Nachiketas or “ Not- 
knowers ” are all created beings. The 
god of death, whose one epithet is 
Kala or time, is the time or life. In 
life there are three stages, namely the 
childhood, youth, and old age. Thus 
all “ Not-knowers ” are the guests of 
death for three days or three stages 
of life. The three boons represent 
the three natural desires of child- 
hood, youth and old age. The child 
wants to live, selfishly with the most 
near ones. The grown up youth is 
not so selfish as the child; he wants 
greater enjoyment blit not so selfish- 
ly. The Hindu ideal is to enjoy 
youth with all heavenly pleasures but 
not at the cost, of anybody else; he 
is an intelligent member of the 
society and the community. Thus 
he wants to get the benefits of all 
social amenities, and as a believer in 
god he aims at. getting all heavenly 
desires realized by following the path 
of religion, by performing sacrifices, 
abiding by all social, political, and 
moral laws. But despite his being 
dutiful and law-abiding he realizes 
in old age that the longest life is but 
a span. So is naturally forced to 
inquire as to what happens to life 
after death or expiry of the mandat- 
ed period. These three-fold desires 
of childhood, youth, and old age are 
classified as tamas (sordid selfish- 
ness), rajas (royal desires for higher 
but, transitory good) , and sattva 
(seeking after the lasting good or 
ultimate truth), lit being unknowable, 
the “ Not-knowers ” are advised to 
console themselves with the belief that 
their beloved life does not disappear 
altogether: if they desire to enjoy life 
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further they will be reborn: if, on the 
other hand, they give up all desires, 
the individual life will emerge into 
the universal life which is unborn, 
eternal, everlasting, and ancient: 
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similarly the Knower (of this truth) 
does not take birth, nor dies; nor 
does he separate from anywhere (of 
the universal soul); nor does any- 
thing emanate out of him.fr 
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ST. HILDEGARD 07 BINGEN 

BY WOLFRAM H. KOCH 

[We were having the pleasure of publishing several papers qf Mr. Koch. His 
wide reading and mastery of many European languages have enabled him to give our 
readers the lives of the Saints of different European countries. The following is a com- 
prehensive account of the life and teachings of the famous St. Hildegard.— The Editors.] 


In one of her visions St. Hildcgard 
of Bingen beheld Christ in the image 
of a giant reaching from the should- 
ders upwards above the clouds and 
from the knees down below the earth 
into the waters of the abyss. And in 
this vision of a superhuman Christ 
we find the symbol for the uni- 
formity of her view of the world and 
of the endeavour of her whole life in 
the cloister and as a preacher. St. 
Hildegard in her system of a world 
wholly irradiated by the Divine al- 
ways tried to give an interpretation 
of existence which embraced heaven 
and earth, body and soul, and for 
which the torn and harassed soul of 
modern man yearns with ever greater 
pain and despair. She, too, might 
have uttered the beautiful prayer of 
the Vedic seer: 

“ Thou art present in sacred flow- 
ing streams as well as on the coast- 
land; I bow to thee. Thou art in the 
tender grass on the sea-shore as well 
as in the foaming waves; I bow to 
Thee. Thou art in the sand-banks 
as well as in the midst of the current; 
I bow to Thee. Thou art in the little 
pebbles as well as in the calm expanse 


of the sea ; I bow to Thee. Thou art 
in the barren soil and in crowded 
places; I bow to Thee.” 

This intimate realisation of the 
unity of all life banished from her 
mind all ideas of austerities, scourg- 
ing or withdrawal from life into per- 
fect seclusion. Asceticism and nega- 
tion never had any place in her 
scheme of redemption. To her every 
little flower and leaflet, every stream- 
let rushing in sparkling cascades over 
flower-strewn meadows, every golden 
ray of the sun playing in cheerful 
mockery with the shadows of trees 
was a message from Cod to man’s 
heart and thus of the deepest signi- 
ficance. All plants, animals, precious 
stones and celestial bodies became 
psalms sung in His glory and praise, 
because all came from God and thus 
ever bore a certain likeness to Him 
in their essence. 

In one of her own beautiful songs 
and lyrics which she also set to music 
in the neumc notation of her time, 
the 12th century, St. Hildegard says 
in a sequence to the Holy Ghost: 

Everything Thou pervadest, 

The heights, 

The depths, 
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And every abyss. 

Thou buildest and bindest all. 
Through Thee do the clouds send 
their drops, 

Does the air move its wings, 

Does the hard rock shelter the 
water 

And the streamlet flow. 

Through Thee docs the fresh green 
grass well from the earth. 

Thou, too, lcadest the mind 
That is drinking Thy teaching 
Into unlimited vastness, 

Breathest into it wisdom, 

And along with wisdom pure glad- 
ness.” 

In the Landesmuseum at Wiesba- 
den St. Hildegard is represented in 
one of the precious old miniatures of 
the Codex Seivias wreathed in tongues 
of fire which encircle her forehead 
bending down from the heavens, thus 
symbolising her literary activity as 
inspired by God and dedicated to 
Him at all times. According to her 
ow r n description she constantly be- 
held a light which appeared to her 
to be the shadow of the Living Light, 
and from time to time she was even 
allowed to recoguise this Living 
Light without intermediary. It was 
in this light which she did not per- 
ceive with her physical eyes that she 
came to understand all things. The 
words and voices she heard were not 
heard as those coming from the 
mouth of man, but rather felt like 
a luminous flame or a cloud moving 
in the clear sky. Her state at these 
times was not a real state of ecstasy 
or rapture, but all these visions came 
to her open eyes and waking con- 
sciousness. And just these experiences 
made her build everything into the 
whole, into the kingdom of God all 
around and within her, which she 


hoped could be realised here on earth 
through the “unio mystica ” of all. 

Our present time is so torn by 
warring creeds and the glorification 
of vitality or dynamism as such 
that it is good to turn to the Great 
Ones in the field of the spirit to learn 
from them once more the lesson of 
unity and existence in God. All 
through the ages man has been very 
clever in torturing man both in soul 
and in body, and few have those been 
who were fully aware of the illusory 
nature of these blind impulses — still 
fewer those who were strong enough 
to try in self-denial and untiring 
service to win man back from the 
enticements of his uncurbed desires 
and make him turn to absolute values 
which stand beyond the many hued 
pattern of phenomenal life. They 
heard in the stillness of towering 
peaks, in the frozen rapturous song 
of the glaciers, in the burnished gold 
of the larches in autumn, climbing 
the steepest slopes in a last jubilant 
hymn of life and mingling their light 
with the leaping cascades of the tor- 
rents, in the darkness of eerie tarns, 
in forests and glades, in death and 
in life but the one voice calling them 
and their fellows back to their home 
over wearisome paths and wild lonely 
tracks wending over the bogs of their 
lusts and desires. They knew the 
home-coming of life to be the goal 
of creation, the stillness of the Divine 
the consummation of all the songs of 
the world. And wherever their awa- 
kening call sounds clearly over the 
land, there arc* some human hearts 
which are touched and forced to 
follow the voice. They know the 
truth of the words of the Divine, 
speaking through Sri Krishna, “He 
who docs work for Me alone and has 
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Me for his goal, is devoted to Me, 
is freed from attachment and 
bears enmity towards no creature, — 
he entereth into Me!” And they 
steadily walk in His Light till their 
end is achieved, looking upon all crea- 
tures with the eye of a friend and a 
helper. 

St. Hildegard of Bingen was born 
in 1098 or 1099 in Bermershcim near 
Alzey, the daughter of noble parents 
and belonged to the patrician family 
of von Vermerszheym. Her parents 
sent her to the convent of Disiboden- 
berg at the early age of eight where 
she later took the veil. After having 
been abbess for some years St. Hilde- 
gard moved with her nuns to the 
Rupcrtsberg near Bingen where she 
founded a new convent right above 
the mouth of the Nahe river. Of 
this as well as of the daughter-con- 
vent of Eibingen which she establish- 
ed in 1165, St. Hildegard remained 
the head till the day of her passing 
away. She died on September 17th, 
1179, in her eighty-second year. 

Although St. Hildcgard's life was 
but an instrument to be wielded by a 
supernatural force, she always clear- 
ly shows her Rhenish conception of 
life. To her, the Beyond, in its rela- 
tion to the world, has always been 
and still is present in the full joy 
and certitude of man’s eternal son- 
ship. It is as if her character took 
on some typical trails from the 
scenery that spread itself out below 
the Rupertsberg, where, behind the 
winding river, the beckoning wood- 
lands rise with their softly curving 
hills and little streams which still 
give delight to the wanderer. Even 
to-day a quiet charm penetrates into 
the heart in those forests of beeches 
and oak c joyously stretching their 
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emerald branches towards the sun in 
spring, throwing a kingly mantle of 
copper embroidered with gold over 
the country in autumn, or standing 
like flaming torches against the back- 
ground of dark solitary pine-woods. 
It is a scenery of light and wide open 
spaces intersected by little ravines 
and valleys full of shadow and 
secrecy, wending their way leisurely 
down to the Rhine and dreaming 
their quiet dreams of eternity, a sce- 
nery enlivened by the river and all 
its traffic. The river, too, may have 
awakened in St. Hildegard that love 
for wanderings and journeys which 
was to grow so strong that one day 
the abbess broke the traditional cus- 
tom of her sex and station in order 
to undertake trips on foot or by boat 
or carriage to the Main, the Moselle 
and the Ruhr, to Franconia, Suabia 
and Lorraine, where she wished to 
preach to the people. There is some- 
thing particularly Rhenish in her 
character which rebels against the 
all too great strictness and narrow- 
ness of conventual walls, which wants 
to take up the gauntlet against the 
world courageously and freely, un- 
hindered by monastic conventions, 
and thereby transform the world into 
the kingdom of God. Thus the new 
ideal of Clunisians found in her an 
energetic and enthusiastic follower. 

Her whole life was carried along 
by her faith in the harmony of the 
universe, whereby man is closely re- 
lated to grass and herb, to animal 
and stone, because all has its origin 
in God and exists through God. It 
is this faith which characterises her 
mystic vision and message. 

St. Hildegard was also a born mu- 
sician. When passing through the 
convent she is said to have been 
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wrapped in a halo of the purest gold 
while singing her favourite song “ 0 
virga ac diadeina ” to herself as she 
was wont. 

With St. Mechtild and St. Gertrude 
the Great St. Hildcgard stands among 
the most lovable figures of the 
\ women-mystics of the Middle Ages, 
and she is no doubt one of their hap- 
piest and most cheerful saints. 

Every true mystic is a poet giving 
out of the abundance of the treasures 
stored in his heart. And St. llilde- 
gard also sees tilings as only a poet 
and mystic can sec them. The wings 
of her marvellous imagination bear 
her aloft to the highest, heights and 
down to the deepest abysses. Joined 
to this imagination there is a rare 
plastic power in her. But as she had 
no real scientific education in the 
proper use of language, all writing 
meant an untold struggle for her to 
give form and clearness to the reve- 
lations she received. The colourful- 
ncss of her imagination made this 
task all the more difficult. This is 
the reason why none of the works 
of St. Hildcgard make easy or plea- 
sant reading and why they are care- 
lessly thrown aside by many after 
some half-hearted attempt at grasp- 
ing their message. 

St. Ilildegard often speaks of her 
manifold bodily sufferings and ail- 
ments and of her strange sudden at- 
tacks of weakness. Evcrytimc she 
came up against serious obstacles, 
her body at once succumbed to the 
apparently unsurmountable difficul- 
ties. Sometimes she even seemed to 
be nearing death. Whenever her 
soul pressed her to communicate to 
others what she realised within, and 
a certain womanly modesty began to 
struggle against such publicity of her 


innermost thoughts and feelings, God, 
at least so it seemed to her, punished 
this resistance through terrible bodily 
pain and drove her onwards till she 
once more became a pliable instru- 
ment for the expression of the Divine 
Will. As soon as she began dictating 
her visions, she felt fresh and healthy, 
so that those around her were sur- 
prised at the sudden recovery. St. 
Hildcgard possessed an extraordi- 
narily sensitive and strongly reacting 
nervous system coupled with tre- 
mendous strenuousness. 

Her mind and heart were as deeply 
absorbed in the superscnsual as 
those of any of her great brothers 
and sisters in the mystic path, in spite 
of the great interest she took in natu- 
ral science and the observation of 
the world. And in none of the great 
Christian mystics, tied as they wore 
by their unbridgeable dogmatic dua- 
lism and the belief in the fall of 
Lucifer, is a stronger feeling of unity, 
of oneness, to be found. When read- 
ing her works carefully and with an 
open, unbiased mind, one is struck by 
the fact that in her vision there 
seems to be no break from the highest 
spheres of heaven down to the tiniest 
scarcely conscious worm, and that 
only the strict dogmatic influence of 
her schooling made her accept- the 
differentiation which to her inner- 
most soul somehow never appeared 
as a full reality, and which was so 
strange and repellent to the essence 
of her own being. It is this fact 
which makes St. Hildegard unique 
as a woman in the whole history of 
Christianity. 

When writing St. Hildegard gene- 
rally dictated to her two spiritual 
daughters, Richardis and Hiltrudis, 
or to the Benedictine monk Volkmar 
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who also finished off her treatises 
grammatically. 

After ten years' assiduous work her 
first mystic treatise “ Scivias ” w r as 
completed. It contains 26 visions 
wherein St. Hildegard paints the 
salvation of mankind from the ori- 
gin of sin to the victory over hell at 
the end of time in daring, richly 
coloured pictures. 

In her two works, “ Physica ” and 
“ Causae er curae ” on which her 
fame as the first German naturalist 
and woman physician is chiefly based, 
she interprets the rule of law in na- 
ture as a symbol of Divine Life. The 
unity of creation tills her “ Book of 
Divine works,” while in her “ Book 
of Meritorious Life” the system of 
Christian morals is developed in a 
dramatic conversation between vir- 
tues and vices. Herein St. llildcgard 
maintains the organic and spiritual 
cohesion of all that is created so 
strongly and consistently that she 
even attributes to the good or evil 
thoughts of men a decisive influence 
on the working of elemental forces, 
a conviction that will not appear 
strange to Indian readers. 

For her, the reciprocal relation bet- 
ween Nature and mankind follows 
from the thought that God has de- 
signed everything else that is crca- 
t-urcly in man; man, however, is the 
complete work of God, as God is rea- 
lised and known only by him. 

Besides her two short biographies 
of Saint Disibod and Saint Rupert, 
mention must be made of a spiritual 
musical drama, a melodrama show- 
ing the struggle of a soul for the vir- 
tues— seventy songs, antiphonies, 
sequences, hymns, responsories, all set 
to music by the saint herself, as has 
been saiii. although she had never 
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been instructed in music or in the 
art of composition. 

The end of the 12th and the begin- 
ning of the 13th century can be look- 
ed upon as the full bloom of the 
Middle Ages. Everywhere there was 
a flowering of true Religion, and the 
mysticism of St. Hildegard of Bin- 
gen, Elisabeth of Sclioenau, and 
Joachim of Fiore, as it were, form 
the triumphal arches of this spiritual 
spring in the West. 

In all these great figures and cham- 
pions of spirituality the reader may 
enjoy that holy company which is so 
necessary in spiritual striving and 
which he so often lacks in his daily 
life and surroundings, thereby to 
gain new strength and determina- 
tion for his own onward march to* 
wards Truth and Love. 

It is one of the greatest tragedies 
in modern life that all these examples 
of charity and peace have not suc- 
ceeded in making men follow their 
footsteps towards a new order and 
true manhood, and that, instead of 
realising their incredible strength' 
and self-denial our day has come to 
consider them spineless weaklings 
who were too weak and timid for 
violence and simply took to spiritual 
life because of their hopeless inability 
to compete, with the stronger mem- 
bers of their community. 

The fact that Christ and Buddha 
were mighty heroes proclaiming 
eternal laws does not trouble the 
modern mind. For centuries the 
words of Christ have been preached 
from the pulpit, “ If any man smite 
thee on one cheek, offer him the other 
also, and if any man take thy coat, 
give him thy cloak also,” and for 
centuries the Message of the Buddha 
has formed one of the most glorious 
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truths of humanity: "Immortality 
can be reached only by continuous 
acts of kindliness, and perfection is 
attained only through compassion, 
understanding, and true charity which 
consists not in giving but in sharing 
that with which we have been en- 
trusted yet man still proceeds in 
his head-long race towards destruc- 
tion and falsehood, always blinded 
again by the will-o -thc-wisps of his 
greed and aggressiveness. May the 
Divine enlighten all minds and fill 
them with truth and with charity ! 
May we all learn to be open to Its 
call ! 

II 

Tlie following passages with the 
exception of a short quotation from 
“('ansae et eurae v are taken from 
St. Ilildcgards mystical works only, 
as the naturalist and physician Hil- 
degard has long been surpassed by 
deeper and truer discoveries of the 
empirical sciences. 

In a letter about her visions writ- 
ten to the monk Wibert of (lembloux 
in 1171 she say>: 

“ Man is earthly and heavenly at 
the same time. The good science of 
tin* reasonable soul makes him 
heavenly, but the bad science makes 
him fragile and dark. The more he 
recognises himself in the good, the 
more he loves God. For if a man 
looks at his face in a mirror and finds 
that it is soiled and covered with 
dust, he tries to cleanse it and to 
wash it. In the same way also, he 
sighs if he perceives that he has sin- 
ned and entangled himself in mani- 
fold vanity. Then he knows that lie 
has been soiled in his good knowledge 
and complains with the Psalmist: 
' 0 daughter of Babylon, miserable: 


blessed shall he be who shall repay 
thee thy payment which thou hast 
paid us. Blessed be he that shall 
take and dash thy little ones against 
the rock.’ (Ps. CXXXVI: 8, 9). 

“ That is: human cincupiscencc was 
coated with the venom of the serpent. 
It is poor and needy because it lacks 
the meditative realisation of an 
honourable conception. For although 
it has a foretaste of the glory of 
eternal life through the good science, 
it does not seek that glory and docs 
not long for it. Happy, however, is 
he who grasps and holds the assur- 
ance that he lives through God, and 
whom his science teaches that God 
lias created and redeemed him, and 
lie who annihilates all evil, sinful 
habit for the sake of this redemp- 
tion. 7 ' 

The following short quotation 
taken from “ Causae et curae ” 
strongly expresses St. Hildcgard's 
feeling of unity and the close contact 
between man and the Divine: 

“ Everything that is born of God 
overcomes the world. Thus man does 
not sin. And as ordinary food 
through the flavour of spices becomes 
something better, the fire of the Holy 
Ghost changes the valulcss nature 
of man into a better one than that 
which he had by his conception. So 
man also is changed in his nature be- 
cause what is heavenly conquers and 
overcomes what is earthly, so that 
all rejoices in God and the old serpent 
becomes contemptible. 77 

The Book <# Scivias 77 — Know the 
Wavs— from which the fo- 1 >wing 
pa&sages arc taken was writb a when 
St. llildcgard was forty yea s old, in 
1140. It is her best kne.vn mysti- 
cal work, although in -ome of her 
lesser writings there is greater beau- 
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ty and poetry of expression and 
thought and a more dominant note of 
the deep inner realisation of the 
Divinity at the back of everything, 
supporting and animating the whole 
world. 

“ I felt the strength of secret mys- 
teries and surprising visions in a 
miraculous way from my childhood, 
that is, from my fifth year. But I 
only spoke of them to members of a 
religious Order who like myself live 
in the cloister. I suppressed them 
till now when God wishes to make 
them manifest in His grace.” 

“ Man has three ways within him. 
What does this mean? The soul, the 
body .and the senses. In them man’s 
life is lived. How so? The soul 
animates the body and kindles the 
senses. The body on the other hand 
draws the* soul into itself and opens 
the senses. These finally touch the 
soul and exert their stimulus on the 
body. The soul gives the body life 
as fire pours light into darkness. The 
soul has two principal powers, two 
arms, as it, were; the intellect and 
the will, but not as if it needed them 
in order to move. But it only mani- 
fests itself in these power- as the sun 
does in his radiance. ” 

The intellect is joined to the soul 
as the arm to the body. And a* the 
arm with which the hand and the 
fingers arc connected, reaches out 
from flic body, the intellect, too, 
certainly proceeds with the perfor- 
mances of the powers of the soul, from 
which it receives insight into all the 
works of man, from the soul. It reco- 
gnises more than the other powers of 
the soul what is. good and what is evil 
in work?. One gets insight from it 
as from a teacher. The soul examines 
all just s wheat is cleansed from all 
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that does not belong to it. It consi- 
ders what is wholesome and what 
worthless, what is to be loved, what 
to be hated, what leads to death and 
what to life. Just as food is taste- 
less without salt, the otlifcr powers of 
the soul without the intellect are also 
dull and cannot examine anything. 
It is attached to the soul as the 
shoulder to the body, as the marrow 
in the brain, and as a strong sap 
flowing in the body. It recognises 
the God-head, and humanity resting 
in God as in the bend of an arm. If 
it has a right faith in its activity, 
then the intellect is like a movement 
of the hand wherewith it, as it were, 
distinguishes the different works.” 

The will gives warmth to the 
work. The soul receives it, reason 
executes it and the intellect, shows 
whether it is good or evil. The will 
possesses a great soul-force. How 
so? The soul stand* in the ground 
of the heart as a man in a corner of 
his house in order to overlook it 
wholly, to direct all the appliances 
of the house and to give a sigh, with 
his arm as to what is to be done for 
the well-being of the house. So does, 
the soul turn Inward.* sunrise through 
all the mad-* of the body. It, as it 
were, use- 4 the n\ ill as the right, arm 
in order to move* the body, for the 
will does everything: the good and 
the evil.” 

4i As the fire in the hearth, the will 
cooks every unrk. The bread is 
baked so that, man may cat it, derive 
strength therefrom, and thus be able 
to live. So -also the will is the 
strength of the whole work. It grinds 
it in deliberation, adds in its strength 
the leaven, and softens it by its hard- 
ness. Thus it prepares the work in 
its deliberation, cooks it in its heat 
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and thereby gives man a more 
nourishing food than is the bread. 
For whereas food sometimes ends in 
mail, the work of the will continues 
till the separation of body and soul.” 

“ The will has a tent in the heart 
of a man: the mind. It is breathed 
upon by the intellect, by the will and 
by every other power of the soul in 
the strength belonging to it respec- 
tively, and they all warm and unite 
themselves in this tent. How so? 
If the faculty of anger begins to 
move and to puff itself up, it sends 
smoke into this tent and commits the 
deed of anger. If the ignominious 
lust moves, the conflagration of 
voluptuousness is kindled in the 
material belonging to it and also the 
wantonness which belongs that sin 
rises therewith. All this unites in 
that tent. There is, however, yet 
another, a lovable, joy kindled by the 
Holy Ghost-, in this tent. The soul 
receives it full oi jubilation and faith 
and performs in heavenly yearning a 
good work.” 

The soul is the mistress, the. 
flesh the servant. How so? The soul 
reigns by animating the whole body, 
and this fakes into itself this master- 
ful animation. Were not the soul lo 
animate the body, the body would 
fall asunder, dissolved. If man per- 
forms an evil deed with the know- 
ledge of the soul, this is as bitter to 
the soul as poison is to the body. On 
the other hand the mmI feels joy 
over a good deed, as the body feels 
relish in pleasant food. The soul 
glides into the body as the sap does 
into the tree. How so? Through the 
sap the tree flourishes, puts forth 
blossoms and ripens fruits. Similar- 
ly does the body through the soul. 
And when does the fruit of the tree 


ripen? In summer times. And how? 
The sun warms it, the rain contri- 
butes its moisture to it, and thus it 
becomes ripe through air that is not 
too warm and not too cold. And 
what does this signify? The compas- 
sion of the grace of God shines like 
the sun on man, the breath of the 
Holy Ghost pours over him like the 
rain, and the right measure in every- 
thing leads him to the achievement 
of good works like well-tempered air.” 

“ The soul is in the body as the sap 
is in the tree, and its powers are like 
the principle of life of the tree, llow? 
The intellect is in man like the green 
of the branches and leaves of the 
tree, the will like the blossoms, the 
mind like the very first- putting forth 
of fruit buds, reason like the fully 
ripe fruit and the sensitive faculty 
like the spread of the tree. There- 
fore. recognise, man, what- thou art. \u 
thy soul, thou who (lowest away 
thy good intellect and wisliest to 
place thyself on a par with the ani- 
mals!” 

“ Thou. O man. through contem- 
plative knowledge* beholdest good and 
evil. And what art thou if thou 
soiled- (hyM»If in the fullness of 
lledily desires? And what art thou 
if brightly winning precious stones of 
I he virtues shine forth in thee?” 

In her “ Book of Divine Works ” 
i Libera Divinorum Operuin Sim- 
plieis liominis) we find many 
passages stressing the imminence of 
tin* Divine Spirit, sometimes even 
reminding us of the grandeur and 
majesty of the old Upanishdie say- 
ings and of the words of Sri Krishna 
in the Bhagavad-Gita. and rising to 
the lofty plane of timeless medita- 
tions. Owing to the necessary short- 
ness of this survey, only a few of the 
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most representative paragraphs can 
be chosen. 

tl I am the highest fiery power. It 
is I who kindled all living sparks and 
who did not extinguish anything 
mortal. I weigh how it is, I, the 
fiery life of the Divine Being, flame 
over the beauty of the fields, shine 
in the waters, burn in the sun, the 
moon and the stars, and in one breath 
I endue every thing with invisible, 
full, all-embracing life. For (he air 
lives in the green and in the flowers, 
the waters flow as if they had life, 
also the sun lives in his light and the 
moon is kindled anew by the sun 
after she has waned completely, and 
then, as it were, lives again, and 
finally also the stars give, as it were, 
living in their light, bright radiance. 
In all this I am the fiery hidden 
power, and through Me all this burns 
as the breath of man, also, unceas- 
ingly moves and resembles the wind- 
moved flame in the fire, all this ever 
lives in its essence, and death cannot 
be found therein because I am Lire/’ 

" I am also reason which carries 
within it the wind of the resounding 
word through which every creature 
came into being. And it is I who 
breathed everything into this. So 
none of all tlnse either is mortal in 
its essence, because 1 am Life. For 
I am uncontaminated Life which was 
not dragged out of stones, which did 
not take leaves from the branches 
and which did not take root from its 
own flourishing strength. But rather 
through Me all that has life lias its 
roots. For reason is the primal root, 
and in that the resounding word 
blossoms.” 

“ I, too, am in office, because every- 
thing tHt has life burns through Me, 


and yet I am always Life, remain- 
ing the same, life that has neither 
becoming nor passing, and this life 
is the moving and operating God 
and yet this one life is in three 
forces.” 

“ Thus, Eternity is called the 
Father, the Word, the Son, and the 
Breath joining both, the Holy Ghost. 
This is also symbolised by God in 
man, in whom there is body, soul 
and reason. That I am flaming over 
the radiant splendour of the fields 
refers to the earth which is the mate- 
rial from which God formed man. 
That I am shining in the waters cor- 
responds ft) the soul, because it per- 
vades the whole body as the water 
flows through the whole earth. And 
that I finally burn in the sun and the 
moon points to reason, for the stars 
are untold words of reason. And 
that I awaken everything which is 
with a breath as with invisible life 
that holds all, — this comes, because 
whatever unfolds itself in growth, 
consist of fresh life and does not in 
any way move from that in which it 
abides.” 

u All the works of Clod are present, 
to Himself before the beginning of 
time. All visible and invisible tilings 
appeared tunelessly before the begin- 
ning of time in the pure and holy 
Godhead. So also trees anti other 
objects are reflected in near waters 
without, however, in reality being in 
them. But when God spoke “ Let 
there be!” flic things at once clothed 
themselves in the form in which God’s 
foreknowledge had beheld them be- 
fore the beginning of time, bodilessly, 
for in a mirror everything exists be- 
fore it shines, so in the holy Godhead 
all Divine Works appeared tune- 
lessly.” 
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“ The devotee has his being in the 
knowledge of God and tends towards 
God in his spiritual and worldly 
obligations. For as a man with his 
physical eyes sees creatures every- 
where, lie in faith beholds the Lord 
everywhere and recognises Him in 
Hie creatures, because he knows Him 
to be their Creator.” 

St. Hildcgard’s “Book of Merito- 
rious Life ” I Liber Vitae Meritorum 
Per Simplicem Hominem a Vivcntc 
Luce Rcvelalanim) contains her 
vision of the superhuman form of 
Christ shortly mentioned in tin* first 
part of this article. It is a grand 
symbol of the cosmic drama of crea- 
tion and the return of man to his 
origin, majestically conceived and 
richly coloured by the poetic imagi- 
nation which was so strong a charac- 
teristic of ihe saint. Here, too, it 
was impossible to give the whole 
vision with all its details. Many 
parts have been omitted in order as 
far as possible thereby to avoid 
breaking the continuity of thought 
and picture which alone can make 
the vision living and real to the 
reader. 

“ I beheld a man. Ho reached 
from the high clouds of the sky down 
to the depth of the abyss. From his 
shoulders upwards lie passed beyond 
the clouds into the serene ethereal 
air. From the shoulders downwards 
to the thighs he penetrated below 
these clouds into another bright 
cloud. From the thighs down to the 
calves of the legs lie was in terres- 
trial air, and downwards from the 
ankles to the soles he was in the 
waters of the abysmal depths, but in 
such a way that he also stood above 
them. And he had turned ti -wards 
the East, but in such a way that lie 


looked towards the East and the 
South at the same time. His coun- 
tenance shone with such brightness 
that I could not look at it. stead- 
fastly.^ 

“ The man reaches from the 
shoulders upwards beyond the clouds 
into the upper air, because he alone 
knows in the secret of the Divine 
Clarity what was before the begin- 
ning of the world. Fur above all and 
in all God is excellent, because nei- 
ther the angels nor the souls of the 
righteous rail follow Him to the end. 
From Him everything that has life 
has its origin, but He Himself has 
not even the beginning of an origin, 
but solely His permanence in Him- 
self. For in Himself He has Ilis 
Life, Ilis Ability and His Knowledge. 
He who lias the ability, life and 
knowledge is God, In these three 
powers rest all the works of God in 
their manifoldncss and perfection, 
and in Him they have their power 
for working.” 

“ And God is eternal, and Eternity 
is fire; and that is God. And God 
is no hidden, no silent fire, but an 
active fire. For God’s power orders 
and leads everything like the head 
clues for the whole body, above all 
creaturely knowledge and all crea- 
tively thinking, into the clarity of 
Ilis mysteries and secrets. Thus 
He also creates reasonable life, to 
wit, there the eyes see, the ears hear, 
the noses smell and the mouths bring 
forth words of reason. God thus is 
the head of all the faithful, but lie 
docs not reveal all that rests in the 
secret of the Godhead, because in 
Him there is the mysterious life of 
the hidden Life.” 

“ From the thighs to the knees lie 
is in the terrestrial air. For as every- 
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thing that is flesh takes its issue from 
the thighs and is borne and moved 
along by the knees, everything created 
is borne by God, too, and nourished in 
the warmth of the fire and the humi- 
dity of the air wherein is all the open 
life of bodily things.” 

" From the thighs to the calves of 
the legs the man stands in the earth. 
For as the knees bear man up, and as 
the calves give firmness to the feet, 
God, too, moves everything alone, 
strengthens everything, gives strength 
to the earth, so that it can bear all 
the other creatures, for it is the 
strength of all the other forms. For 
the earth is like the knee or the calf 
of the other creatures; it upholds 
other creatures like the wheels ami 
axles of the carriage and leads water 
here and there, so that it can flow; 
for if between the air and the water 
there were not I he earth, the air 
would not let the water flow away.” 

“ The countenance of the man, 
however, shines so brightly that no 
one can look at it, because the Holy 
Godhead is so bright and burning in 
all good and in every justice that no 
one can follow It. For beside God 
there is no God. No one is like Him 
in any of His works, for in all His 
miraculous deeds He is the only God, 
and they are as incomprehensible as 
lie Himself is. lie is the fire through 
which the angels burn and live, and 
He is that brightness from which the 
innumerable mysteries go forth that 
carry with them the miraculous life 
which is God. And His miracles 
surpass every number that, is in 
heaven, on earth and in the abysmal 
depths.” 

" As the waters and the abysmal 
depths show the power and the ability 
of Goa, the soul of man that tends 


towards God also proclaims God’s 
power and ability by its own powers 
for good works. The soul’s powers 
receive invigoration and steadfast- 
ness against the arts of the devil by 
God’s help. God is within these 
powers of the soul through the power 
of the secrets which climb down to 
the hidden mysteries, as it were, from 
the calves to the series of the feet, 
and this in such a way that in doing 
good works He 1 stands above the 
soul at the same time, infilling it with 
holiness through righteous and faith- 
ful works.” 

The writings of SI. llildcgard of 
Bingen cannot be compared with any 
other mystic treatises or manuals 
that had appeared in the Christian 
world till her day. To understand 
them in spite of the many symboli- 
cal obscurities in her visions it is 
necessary to recall the conditions and 
religious struggles of her period. 

It was during her life-time that- 
Tanehchn of Brabant, the *' son of 
God and betrothed of the Holy 
Virgin,” wandered through the cities 
and villages of the Netherlands prea- 
ching against the worldliness of the 
clergy and the Church, — that in the 
region of Trier and Mainz, thus under 
the very eyes of St. llildcgard, the 
Luciferarians, said to have been a 
remnant of the Catharists, worked 
with great missionary zeal calling the 
people up against the abuses of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy and the 
shameless conduct of the priests, 
through word and example of sim- 
ple life, — that St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux preached the Crusade in the 
Rhineland, enflaming the souls of 
his listeners. So an unprecedented 
excitement and religious enthusiasm 
swept over the whole country. It was 
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a time when everywhere prophecies, 
forebodings, visions, secret revela- 
lations, genuine and false, cropped 
up like mushrooms from the soil of 
great social misery and injustice, 
oppression and unfulfilled spiritual 
longing. 

Elisabeth of Schoenau in her 
visions, Arnold of Brescia, Joachim 
of Fiore, Gerhoch of Reichersberg, 
all fought in their writings the secu- 
larisation of the clergy, the sins of 
covetousness, love of splendour and 
ostentation, voluptuousness and greed 
in the sanctuary of the visible 
Church. But in many respects St. 
Hildegard of Bingen is more spon- 
taneous, more original and deeper 
than Elisabeth of Schoenau and 
Gerhoch of Reichersberg, and perhaps 
also more enduring and more force- 
ful than her Latin sisters and brothers 
fighting for the same cause of the 
truly spiritual Church. 

In St. Hildcgard’s writings there 
arc flights of rarest beauty embed- 
cd between passages of great obs- 
curity or theological dryness, deep 
discoveries of laws and truths hidden 
away among Mediaeval superstitions 
and puerilities, and it is these that 


give her personality a lasting charm 
and value, and which most probably, 
have their roots in genuine Divine 
inspiration, — timeless and eternally 
operating. 

St. Filippo Neri once said: “No- 
thing is more efficacious for awaken- 
ing the spirit of prayer than the 
reading of spiritual books. When 
we feel stimulated by a passage 
while reading it, we must not proceed 
further, but stop and follow; the 
spirit that moves within us.” 

It is this fact and the timelessness 
of Truth which make the writings of 
the* great mystics and devotees of the 
world such excellent and faithful 
companions of the spiritual aspirant. 
And St. Hildegard, too, is worthy of 
being received into their company. 

Country, race, clime, and age can 
never be a part of Truth, because 
Truth is always beyond and free from 
all these, and is never bound by the 
passing play of the phenomenal. So 
what is true in the deepest sense in 
the realisations of the seekers after 
the Divine, is and remains true ir- 
respective of the period in which they 
lived and the place where they had 
their earthly home. 


PITFALLS IN SPIRITUAL PRACTICE 


[These are the notes on the 
aspirants in Wiesbaden, Germany, 

I 

“ We see the play of life everywhere. 
Plants live, animals live and birds 
also live, just as men do; but he alone 
really lives, who lives a higher life, 
who lives for a higher ideal.” 
Sankaracharya says, “Both men 


iswaini to a group of spiritual 
•The Editors.] 

and animals cat, drink, sleep, pro- 
create, follow the impulses of the 
senses; Dharma, the path of the 
higher life, alone differentiates men 
from other beings; without Dharma 
man falls to the level of the animal 
or bohaves worse than the animal.” 


BY SWAMI YATISWARANANUA 

class-talks given by the 
in December, 1933. 
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Our ideal should be not so much 
external solitude, but the inward 
solitude that we arc able to create 
in our mind wherever we arc. This 
inward solitude is of great impor- 
tance in spiritual life. Make the 
mind more and more indrawn, give 
it a glimpse of the real solitude and 
practise that at all times. 

Prepare the mind through great 
purity of thought, word and deed, 
and then begin to lead an intense 
spiritual life. Solitude is not some- 
thing negative, neither is dispassion 
or renunciation. Wc want to be left 
alone with God and not with anybody 
else. Wc do not wish to be in the 
company of other beings, but in the 
company of the Divine, at all times. 
Merge yourself in God, and then 
there will only be one, wherever you 
be. 

Narada says, “ Realizing God, the 
devotee is full of bliss. He gets the 
taste of the highest immortality. He 
attains to the goal of his life. He 
himself is saved and he himself be- 
comes a saviour to others.” 

In a way wc make the mind con- 
centrated, but then wc do not know 
how to manipulate it. This concen- 
trated mind will run after sensual 
enjoyment and all sorts of worldly 
distractions and objects with all the 
greater intensity for having become 
concentrated; so if wc do not know 
how to manipulate it in the right 
way, it becomes a great danger. It 
is better not to have concentration 
if one does not attain sublimation 
and purification at the same time. 
Therefore the aspect of purity, of 
non-attachment and absolute conti- 
nence in thought, word and deed, has 
to be s reseed so much. I am repeat- 


ing this, time and again, so that there 
may be no misunderstanding as to 
this fact. Without sublimation of all 
our desires and feelings we cannot 
progress in the spiritual path; and 
if wc do not follow a strict code of 
ethics and morals we should never 
even attempt at concentration. The 
concentrated mind that is not purified 
becomes a veritable demon. The ful- 
filment of all these ethical and moral 
conditions is absolutely necessary, 
and without it all forms of spiritual 
practice become extremely dangerous 
and harmful and lead to insanity or 
a nervous collapse. If you do not 
follow this code strictly and go in 
for spiritual practice in spite of that, 
you will go mad. That is all. Never 
underrate the danger. If certain at- 
tachments and certain associations 
arc not resolutely given up once for 
all with an effort of the will, no 
spiritual practice leads anywhere. 

Ill 

The general rule is this: If you 
have some worldly desire to fulfil, 
never pray for its fulfilment after 
you have begun your spiritual prac- 
tices and meditation. First the desire 
must be renounced or fulfilled. Then 
spiritual practice may be begun. It is 
very troublesome to have a concen- 
trated mind and not to be able to 
make proper use of it. It is good to 
have a devils strength and will- 
power, but it is not good to use these 
as a devil. We must know how to 
manipulate the concentrated mind. I 
do not even like people to practise 
concentration before they have al- 
ready attained to a certain degree of 
mental and physical purity. It 
is so very dangerous, and very often 
people just play with fire. They 
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turn deaf ears to what they are told 
and then suffer the consequences. 

IV 

Through leading a life which is 
sexually perfectly controlled we store 
up a tremendous amount of energy, 
and if we do not allow this energy to 
find expression along physical lines, 
it finds its expression along other 
lines. Hence w f e get psychic powers 
etc. Never spend your capital. In- 
crease it steadily, but never spend 
more than the interest. You must 
increase your fund of energy and 
avoid all unnecessary friction, so as 
to minimise the wastage of energy. 
There may be friction on the other 
side, in the other person, but that does 
not concern you. You cannot do any- 
thing without perfect Brahmacharya. 

V 

There is a very fine song by 
Rabindranath Tagore, our great poet : 

“ Lord, give me the strength to 
bear Thy standard to whom Thou 
hast been pleased to give it. Give me 
the devotion to bear the great pain 
that is unavoidable in Thy service. 
Thou mayest fill my heart with the 
great pain.” 

“ I do not want even to get rid of 
this gift of suffering that Thou art 
giving me with Thine own hands. 
This misery will be my crest-jewel 
if with it Thou givest me also devo- 
tion to Thee. Give me work as much 
as Thou likest if Thou dost not allow 
me to forget Thee, nor my heart to 
get itself caught in the entanglements 
of the world.” 

“If Thou wishes!, do Thou bind 
me as much as Thou likest, but keep 
my heart open to Thee. Do Thou 
not allow me to forget Thee on any 
account.” 


VI 

All this terrible suffering is our 
training. The will is to be subjugat- 
ed, to be controlled, to be burnt, as 
it were, in the furnace. If you want 
to do this, take to this life. If you 
do not, if there is the very least 
idea of bargaining in you, if you 
do not wish to give everything, 
do not go even near it, but do as you 
please and live as you please. There 
is no half-way house in spiritual life. 
For a time you will be between the 
anvil and the hammer. When the 
iron has become crooked, it needs 
hammering all the more. Only then 
can it take shape. The general rule 
is: Never to be a coward. Let us 
have troubles. Let us have untold 
misery. Let us have unspeakable 
suffering, but let us face all these 
and remain unaffected. Let us learn 
to be the witness in everything. 

VII 

“ 0 Lord, if the doors of this heart 
of mine be kept closed to Thee, do 
Thou break them open and come to 
me. Pray do not go away from me.” 

“ If any day the strings of my soul 
do not vibrate with Thy sweet Name, 
Pray, wait standing, but do not go 
away from me.” 

“If any day I place someone else 
on Thy seat in my heart, O Thou, 
my eternal King, do not go away 
from me.” 

“ If any day my sleep does not 
break at Thy call, do Thou awake 
me with the blast and pain of the 
thunderbolt, but pray, do not go 
away from me.” 

VIII 

The devotees should always com- 
pare notes among themselves. This 
is very, very essential. But then we 
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must be really eager to help one 
another. We must be really and 
truly sympathetic. Learn to judge 
yourselves mercilessly without any 
destructive self-condemnation. Just 
stand aside as the witness and look 
at things as the witness, not as the 
agent. There should be absolutely 
no sense of agentship left. 

IX 

Very often we find that those who 
are not able to control their good 
feelings and impulses, are not able 
to control their bad feelings and im- 
pulses also. We should try to have 
perfect control in both cases. Even 
the good feelings, the good senti- 
ments, the noble impulses have to be 
controlled and to become fully con- 
scious and definite. 

If we are able to drive a good senti- 
ment into our very being, it colours 
it. If we give it expression too soon, 
it is all gone in no time. The driving 
power of the engine comes from the 
tremendous steam-pressure. If the 
steam be let out too soon, there won’t 
be any driving power left and the 
engine refuses to move. The steam 
has to be kept under pressure, other- 
wise there won’t be any transforming 
power; and if life is not transform- 
ed, all these teachings and suggestions 
have no value whatever. Wo might 
much better busy ourselves with other 
things. But generally people just go 
on listening and creating some nice 
feelings for the time being. This, 
too, is nothing but a form of enjoy- 
ment, but not spirituality. 

If you are not able to control the 
noble sentiment that suddenly rises 
in your mind, you will succumb to 
the bad or impure sentiment the very 
moment it rises in it. First create 


capital with great doggedness. Then 
spend the interest. But first you 
must possess a large amount of ac- 
cumulated capital, otherwise if you 
spend out of your capital, you will 
end in bankruptcy. 

Have tremendous feeling, but be a 
master of your feeling. And if a 
feeling brings about a sort of ner- 
vousness you may be sure that there 
is something seriously wrong with 
that particular feeling or with 
its object. Swami Brahmananda 
had tremendous feeling, but the 
greater the pressure of the feeling, 
the more he controlled it, the calmer 
his mind used to become. 

X 

Tenacity is wanted. A balanced 
mind is wanted. Always. There 
should be tremendous intensity 
coupled with great calmness and 
steadiness. There should be tremen- 
dous will-power and determination 
coupled with great peace and self- 
assurance. 

Those who arc hasty or careless 
cannot go in for spiritual practice. 
Tremendous doggedness is needed. 
Even if He should tear me to pieces, 
I am going to cling to Him and to 
Him alone. I do not care what hap- 
pens, but I shall not give up clinging 
to Him. That is the proper attitude. 

“Whether He embraces me and 
makes me His slave, or crushes me 
down or chooses to keep company 
with others, discarding me, — He is 
ever the Lord of my heart and none 
else.” 

“0 Lord, I have no desire for 
wealth, for men, for beautiful women, 
for the gift of poetry. But I pray 
that from birth to birth my motive- 
less devotion to Thee may continue.” 
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XI 

A partial awakening of the Kun- 
dalini is a very dangerous, as it brings 
tremendous sexual reactions. There- 
fore first have ethical culture. 

Swami Brahmananda, says, 11 Swa- 
miji used to say that a little awaken- 
ing of the Kundalini is very 
dangerous. Until She rises up 
higher, lust, anger and other lower 
passions become very disturbing. The 
Vaishnavite Sadhana of Aladhur 
Bliava or Saklii Bhava is exceedingly 
dangerous. In trying to remember 
constantly the story of Sri Krishna’s 
Divine play with Sri Radha, the 
Vaislmavities cannot control their lust 
and they do all sorts of lecherous 
acts. Hence 1 lie restriction for the 
beginner in reading Rasa-Lila and 
such works. Meditation is not an 
easy thing. Eat a bit more and your 
mind will not settle that day. When 
lust, anger, greed and the whole host 
of evil passions arc kept: under con- 
trol, then and then alone does medi- 
tation become possible. If any one 
of these asserts ihelf, meditation 
will be impossible.” 

All thoughts and impulses that 
flow in a contrary direction are im- 
pediments to meditation. So they 
must, be controlled and slowly mini- 
mised and annihilated. External 
penance is far easier than to control 
and purify the mind. 

XII 

There are a good many people who 
think they can leave religion for 
their old age after having enjoyed all 
the fruits of life. But lor them the 
time never come because after 
having wasted the greater part of 
their energy in physical enjoyment, 
they begin spiritual life much too 


late to be able to achieve anything. 
Their whole life had been in vain, 
and they all suffer for it. 

Never say, “ 0, my mind is so 
restless. How is it possible for me 
to meditate?” Just because your 
mind is so restless you must medi- 
tate, all the more. A perfectly calm 
mind does not need so much medi- 
tation. 

The really thirsty man always 
needs water, but those who arc not 
thirsty can do without it for a long 
time. The really sincere aspirant 
will do all he is told, but we are so 
half-hearted and so little sincere, 
that we are in no great hurry to 
follow the advice we arc given. 

And then, wc want the purest 
water, not adulterated water, or water 
that has become terribly dirty. Wc 
should rather feel really thirsty than 
go in for anything that is not good 
and pure. 

Sri Chaitanya said, “ Even if You 
trample me underfoot, even if You 
break my heart, I would know that 
You and You alone are my Beloved.” 

“ Even if I am to pass through 
various lives and through the greatest 
of miseries, 0 Lord, let my mind be 
turned to Thee and Thcc alone.” 

And then there is the beautiful 
prayer of Kunti: “Lord, give me 
misery and yet greater misery, for 
when wc are in the midst of misery, 
we are made to think of Thee more 
and more.” 

XIII 

Divine Love can never be judged 
by the standard of our worldly pros- 
perity. 'Wherever the Lord Himself 
becomes the charioteer, success is 
assured. When tire devotee allows 
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himself to be guided by the Lord 
alone, then alone success is assured. 
This is the real meaning and signi- 
ficance of the Bhagavad-Gita. No- 
thing short of that will do, but it 
takes a long time to attain real self- 
surrender and renunciation. 

There can be no security in our 
life unless we have attained the ulti- 
mate goal, i.c., self-realization. Any 
devotee may tumble down at any 
moment before he has attained the 


ultimate goal. So we should all be 
very careful and strictly follow the 
advice we have been given. Do not 
have worldly or useless discussion 
cither amongst yourselves or with 
others. “ Only that kind of discus- 
sion that helps us in arriving at the 
Truth can be taken recourse to, not 
others.” Sri Ramakrishna used 
to dislike all empty discussions very 
much and warned all his disciples of 
their danger. 


XIV 

“Speed forth, 0 Soul ! upon thy star-strewn path; 
Speed, blissful one ! where thought is ever free, 
Where time and space no longer mist the view, 
Eternal peace and blessings be with thee ! 


Thy service true complete thy sacrifice, 

Thy home the heart of love transcendent find; 

Remembrance sweet, that kills all space and time, 

Like altar-roses fill thy place behind ! 

Thy bonds arc broke, they quest in bliss is found. 

And one with That which comes as Death and Life; 

Thou helpful one ! unselfish e’er on earth, 

Ahead ! still help with love this world of strife ! ” 

Suxt mi. Yiuckamnda. 


IDEALISM IN AESTHETICS 

BY K. KR1SHNAN NA1R, M.A. 

[Reality is experienced >pirit unity, morally, nosl helically and scientifically. The 
truly religious expression of it integrates the whole and builds a world-view on the 
basis of that complete vision. That alone could give unity to I lie whole life of man. 
The position adopted below in examining the claims of aesthetics is thus one subordi- 
nated to the need of a total integration without belittling the importance of 

other aspects of life. The writer had a brilliant, academic? career, and after passing the 
M.A. Examination in the first rank is now prosecuting higher studies.— The Editors. I 

What is the standard by which wc thousand other obligations, civic, 
shall measure the greatness of art? political and ethical? Shall w ? c be 
If it be beauty, docs it necessarily asked to be the bond-slaves of a 

lead to an irreconcilable hostility goddess who shall command us to 

between our devotion to art and 'our forget that life in its many eidedness 
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is greiter than art, which is related, 
at any rate, to only one aspect of 
our personality, the aesthetic? 

To answer such questions wc must 
first of all know a little of the psy- 
chology of the operative process of 
aesthetic perception. Then only can 
we realise how forces and tendencies 
peculiar to the receptive medium 
interfere to a startling extent with 
the ideal mode of art-perception. 

A work of art is an entity in which 
the artist lias consciously given ob- 
jective expression to a feeling lie has 
experienced. Objectivity demands a 
medium of expression which is more 
or less permanent and is detatehed 
and separate from the creative 
genius, as such; that is, it must be 
capable of being perceived not only 
by the artist himself but by others 
also. The aesthetically receptive 
attitude, which is not the purely 
cognitive one but is contemplative as 
well, must result in the re-cxperienc- 
ing of the feeling of which the work 
of art is the objective expression. 
And beauty is a judgement-, conscious 
or unconscious, on the qualitative as- 
pect- of the feeling experienced. If 
the feeling is pleasurable, the work 
of art is said to be beautiful, other- 
wise, ugly, although it retains still 
the status of a work of art. Beauty 
is thus a judgement of immediate 
value. 

The feeling derived from contem- 
plating any work of art is a joint 
function of its nature and the indi- 
vidual’s psychological constitution. 
Now, the human mind has an affinity 
for pleasure. Confronted with any 
object, it attempts to extract from 
it, and if need be, modifies the object 
in order to be able to extract from 
it, contribution of pleasurable feeling. 


This tendency of the mind is stimu- 
lated when it is confronted with 
works of art, which, by long associa- 
tion, have come to mean the prox- 
mity of pleasurable feeling. The 
difficulty, here, however, is that it 
does not contemplate the work of 
art passively, but attempts to modi- 
fy it. It may do this in several 
ways. 

From the total aesthetic object, 
which the artist has presented, it- may 
select unconsciously those elements 
alone, which make contributions of 
pleasurable feeling. The rest of the 
elements may not even be perceived. 
How many of us manage to notice 
the complete details of a landscape 
painting? Thus the aesthetic object 
is not perceived in its totality, and 
a judgement of quality, consequently, 
cannot be valid in the sense we 
would like it to be. 

Tn a work of art, all the separate 
elements that go into its composition 
will not be of equal importance in 
objectifying the feeling of the artist. 
Where the work is primarily one of 
design, the artist objectifies his feel- 
ing mainly through the distribution 
and manipulation of the spatial or 
fcmporal relationships of the objects 
represented and not availing himself 
of the innate significance of the 
objects themselves. The mind has, 
however, a marginal and focal aware- 
ness, and no artist, however opti- 
mistic, can legitimately expect that 
those constituents over which he has 
distributed very little emphasis will 
be conveniently overlooked by the 
persons who contemplate the work. 
He can only hope for a minimum of 
attention on these factors, but it does 
not. follow that his hope will be ful- 
filled in every case. 
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To give an illustration: Grace is 
the aesthetic value that action has 
in so far as it is evidently easy, eco- 
nomical of effort, adequate. “ Grace" 
writes Schopenhauer, “ is the adequate 
representation of the will through its 
temporal manifestation, that is to 
say, the perfectly accurate and fit- 
ting expression of each act of will, 
through the movement and position 
whicli objectify it." This account 
of the graceful, Schopenhauer points 
out, explains why, for effects of grace 
in the human body, nakedness in 
which the action is more fully evident 
is virtually a necessity. Now 
nudity, when it is not accompanied 
by a context of neutralising effects, 
such as a religious attitude in the be- 
holder — there was no danger to the 
Greeks in contemplating the undraped 
figures of their gods and goddesses — , 
is a powerfully excitative factor, 
and attention cannot be focussed on 
the grace aspect of the work of art. 
We talk of toleration and justice 
among men. But we have been 
shamefully unjust to the gods. With 
the decline of Greek culture, these 
ancient gods and goddesses became 
cheaper than mortals, became like 
so much designs on the wall paper 
and the French artists made capital 
use of them in making pronographic 
representations to add zest to the 
guilty amours of their monarch^ and 
their innumerable mistresses. Inci- 
dentally, here it is that the funda- 
mentally different attitude of Indian 
Art is revealed to better advantage. 
The Tvood nymph at Sanchi is no 
goddess. She is nude. Yet how infi- 
nitely more pure is our spontaneous 
reaction to this graceful and sprightly 
sculpti.re than to the Venus of Geor- 
gionc or Velasquez, 


On such occasions then, where en- 
tities not strictly aesthetic (at least 
relative to the particular work of art) 
intrude into the field of aesthetic 
contemplation and make separate con- 
tributions of feeling, a judgement of 
quality is very likely to be unsound. 

AYc have not yet finished cata- 
loguing the sources of danger. The 
aesthetic object may have for us 
purely accidental significances which 
affect the quality of its feeling ex- 
port. A few flowers might have been 
painted by the artist to represent an 
offering to the gods. But it is not 
unlikely that those particular blos- 
soms will have a purely accidental 
reference to sonic romantic episode in 
the life of the beholder. Where 
this significance is consciously per- 
ceived the spectator is not likely to 
confuse the feeling he actually ex- 
periences with the native feeling 
import of the work of art. But this 
association may be unconscious. In 
fact-, on more occasions than we are 
likely to suspect, this associative 
factor operates unconsciously, tapping 
a realm of feeling which is poten- 
tially vast. To such association 
George Santayana has given the 
term “ Expression.” “ Tn all expres- 
sion," writes Santayana, “we may dis- 
tinguish two terms; the first is the 
object actually presented, the word, 
the image, the expressive thing; the 
second is the object suggested, the 
further thought, emotion or image 
evoked, the thing expressed. The 
value of the second term is uncon- 
sciously incorporated in the first." 
It is to this mysterious cxprcssional 
factor that wc must attribute the 
extraordinary power of music to 
bring to us strange fancying^ 
novel sensations that somehow seem 
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very familiar, and recollections which 
are yet dim and vague like the after 
taste of dreams. Now, what is im- 
portant here is that expression is due 
to the survival of an experience and 
hence is valid only to the individual. 
Here also, an aesthetic valuation has 
the chance to become extremely pre- 
judiced and subjective. 

Now let us take the ideal case, 
where these pitfalls have been avoid- 
ed. Even here it is possible to show 
that a judgement of quality pro- 
nounced on art with beauty as the 
strandard has little or no objective 
validity, as a measurement of its 
greatness. 

“ Experiments on sensation states,” 
writes Professor Mark Baldwin, 
“ especially on the apprehension of 
usual forms, result in showing that 
wherever there is a union of elements 
readily and easily brought about, 
wherever integration is effected with- 
out strain to the organ stimulated at 
the time that the elements preserve 
their individuality in a measure, wc 
experience pleasure. In perception, a 
similar principle is found, known as 
assimilation. When a new experience 
is assimilated readily to old cate- 
gories and fits into ready moulds of ex- 
perience, thought or conception, then 
wc invariably experience pleasure — 
not the pleasure of pure identity, but 
of progressive identity — of a process 
in consciousness.” 

The perception of beauty, then, 
fluctuates with character and perso- 
nality. It varies with individuals 
and with the same individual at 
different periods. To regard a 
pleasurable reaction in us as the 
final verdict on the greatness of a 
work of art is to dogmatise that what 


Hi 

is calculated to arouse pleasure in 
our particular psychological organi- 
sation is necessarily great, or in other 
words, that we have become perfect. 
Thereby wc arc shutting off all pos- 
sibility of growth. But growth is a 
thing which is necessary even for the 
primary art of perception of a work 
of art. Wc do not ordinarily accept 
the verdict of a boy whose mind can- 
not yet appreciate the grandeur of 
space-time relationships, pronounced 
on the “ Nataraja Murti.” The 
mere perception of the symbolism be- 
hind the Nataraja demands a certain 
condition of growth in us. The mind, 
which once could not move easily 
among these concepts, learns to ap- 
preciate their immensity, is exalted 
by the vision of the gigantic energy 
of Ascending Life and Descending 
Life, of creation and of involution, 
operating in an immense ring of time 
and vast fields of space, emanating 
from and flowing back finally to its 
Central Source. The mind has grown 
and has perceived sublime beauty, 
where once in its unripeness it did 
not. 

Let us acknowledge our imperfe- 
tions and be suspicious to a little ex- 
tent of our own present judgements. 
We have not reached the top of the 
hill. We have yet a long way to tra- 
verse. We have to grow. The aim and 
end of life is growth. But growth is not 
vegetating. It demands an Ideal, a 
chalked out route. In the final ana- 
lysis, the function of Religion and 
ethical systems is but to point out 
this way, to prescribe a system of 
conduct which will promote the ad- 
vancement of collective happiness. 
But the first condition of growth is 
that we should understand and react 
with pleasure to these precepts. It 
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must be an obedience tlirough love 
and understanding. Otherwise, Reli- 
gion will have degenerated into dogma 
and superstition, or wc will have de- 
generated into slaves; slaves, who 
might be doing good, but arc doing 
it under compulsion. When once we 
have shaped our life anew in the 
light of our ideal, judgement of art 
is easy. With the termination of 
the contemplative mood, the feeling 
experienced from a work of art ac- 
quires an effective status, becomes an 
impulse, a seed of conduct. This 
impulse and the action to which it 
will lead can be judged in the light 
of our ideal. And the true greatness 
of art shall depend on this verdict. 


And if our attachment to the Ideal 
dictates with pleasure, the outcome 
will be this. We will have made our 
lives noble and will perceive Beauty 
in things that are great and noble. 
The good shall become the beautiful 
for us. This is no impossible trans- 
formation. Mortals have achieved 
it in the past. Even in our own 
age instances arc' not wanting. 
The various spheres in which our 
personality functions, the practical, 
social, ethical and esthetic, will have 
been integrated harmoniously. We 
will have attained true culture; for, 
as Sri Aurobindo points out some- 
where, culture is nothing but this 
harmonious integration. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


1. Yogic Home Exercises: By Swami 
Sivananda, 2. Yogic Asanas for Health and 
Vigour: By V. G. Rclc , L.M . cfc S., 
F.C.P.S. Both Published by Tarapore - 
vala Sons & Co., Treasure House oj Books, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. Price 
Rupees Three and annas twelve jor each. 
Pages 8/f and 118 respectively. 

The first Pari of Yogic Home Exercises 
contains, following an Introduction setting 
forth the aim and scope of the work at 
length, three chapters entitled “Science 
of Body Structure,” “ Health and Hygiene ” 
and “ Brahmacharya.” The second Part 
deals with 20 Yogic exercises, with actual 
photo reprints illustrating them and also 
Pranayama and Relaxation. The book is 
rounded off by an Appendix treating of 
the goal of life, control of mind, thought 
and senses, meditation, and allied topics. 
“ Asanas are not mere physical exercises. 
They are something more than that. They 
have a spiritual basis.” p. 52. Only less 
than half the hook deals with the bodily 
poses. The remaining portion gives in 
the light of knowledge gained from human 
physiology, physical and mental hygiene, 
and sp./itual and religious practices, a 
succinct and lucid explanation as to how 


one might build up sane, simple, healthy 
habits in respect of ones daily physical 
and mental needs, conduct and attitude 
towards life. Asanas, of course, have a 
great physiological and psychical value 
but to claim that they w’ould bring ever- 
lasting youth — us the fabled Chyavana 
succumbing to old age got after the dip 
into the miraculous pool — is incredible as 
the story in which it is told that the glee 
of the cat remained even when the cat 
moved off. The perishableness of body 
being such a compelling and universal 
law, how can youth be everlasting? While 
extolling the spiritual and therapeutical 
virtues of fast, anxious and discontented 
power-hunters arc appraised of a golden 
opportunity. “By fasting you can influ- 
ence anybody. By fasting you can make 
India and other Dcvatns to serve you.” 
One is advised to practise vigorous medi- 
tation (p. 29) from the third day of a 
complete fast for a week or so, as there 
will be no hunger and appetite from that 
time and the senses will be calm. Bhaga - 
v ad Gila (VI: 16), however, informs that 
Yoga is not for one who eats too much, 
or one who does not cat at all. Medical 
science also will tell us that it would not 
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be advisable to overstrain the brain when 
the body is rendered extremely weak by 
protracted starvation. The possibility is 
of course separate matter. Active medi- 
tation demands increased blood circulation 
in the brain; meditation of an enfeebled 
body must be a coma state. So for spi- 
ritual aspirants the golden mean is always 
better than painful self-torture imposed by 
absolute starvation for long periods, his aim 
not being occult, medical or political gain. 
On page 52 the Swami gives a sovereign 
advice to which we call attention above 
all: “Common sense should be used 
throughout your practice.” 

Even though one may find it inconve- 
nient to follow some of the counsels given 
to the aspirant, as the building of one’s 
house on the western bank of a river, 
lake or tank (p. 17), to expose the wide 
open mouth to the rays of Hie rising sun 
and to allow the rays to penetrate into 
the nostrils (p. 18), and some other prac- 
tices which may require more accurate 
guidance from a person well versed in the 
subject and always present with the person 
who practices, there are enough instruc- 
tions in the book really valuable and 
surely beneficial to anyone who has the 
picture of a belter life before him. Tt is 
on the whole a compendium of easily 
adaptable and ordinarily useful information 
necessary to keep oneself sound in body 
and mind, and conducive to the cultiva- 
tion of a higher life. The book is nicely 
printed and got up. Howrver, many mis- 
takes have crept, into the transliteration 
of Sanskrit terms. We bid a wide circu- 
lation for this simple, direct and useful 
book on practical Yoga. 

Dr. Rele’s Yogic Ananas, although it 
covers almost the same ground as Ihe 
section in the above book dealing with the 
Asanas, is altogether a distinct work by 
being a scientific, up-to-date exposition 
rigorously submitting to the demands of 
logic and reason. Lt. Col. Bhatia rightly 
congratulates the author, in the Foreword 
contributed by him, “on the clear exposi- 
tion and the sound psychological interpre- 
tation which he has presented here.” 
“The chief object of this book,” it is an- 
nounced in the blurb, “is to impress on 
the reader how the vicissitudes of middle 
life react unfavourably on health and how 
the practice of asanas — the well-known 


poses— counteract this tendency to- 
wards ill health The author has en- 

deavoured to show the psychological 
importance of the asanas from his own 

personal experiences ” A perusal of 

the book will reveal that the writer has 
succeeded in obtaining this objective. The 
main difference between Yogic physical 
culture and the systems approved in the 
West is that “ the latter are mainly con- 
cerned with the superficial visible develop- 
ment of the body while the former is 
mainly concerned with the toning up of 
the invisible activities of the body includ- 
ing the mind which regulates the well- 
being of the whole body through the in- 
tricate nervous system.” 

The body of the book falls under four 
main divisions: Introduction; Middle Age 
—The Bogey that Deteriorates Health; 
The Way to Keep Fit or The Technique 
and Practice of Asanas; and The Collective 
Physiology and Therapeutics of Yogic 
Asanas, followed by Conclusions and 
Bibliography. His well-reasoned expla- 
nation of the causes of deterioration in 
health deserves 1o be read by many a 
well-to-do modem man cosily settled in 
life. Ho rightly emphasises “that our 
faulty environments, faulty diet, indoor 
sedentary occupations, unhygienic sur- 
roundings, the hurry and stress of modem 
life, our emotions and sorrows, all upset, 
the proper functioning of our involuntary 
organs long before any other tissue in the 
body, and affect the mind to make to lose 
its psychic balance,” and enjoins on all 
labouring under such conditions great 
vigilance and care to avoid the diseases 
that steal upon the body simply due to 
want of knowledge. 

There are 44 photographic illustrations 
clearly indicating the different, stages in- 
volved in mastering the technique of each 
Asana. Only some 17 Asanas are taken 
lip and they have been described with such 
care that one may try them oneself as a 
system of physical culture. However the 
author correctly and wisely warns: 
“Before going in for Yogic physical cul- 
ture exercises one should get oneself exa- 
mined thoroughly by a competent medi- 
cal man in order to be quite sure that no 
organic disease exists.” (p. 8). He has 
selected from the 84 Yogic Asanas such 
Asanas that “may be practised as a full 
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course by any one in good health,” and 
that too in the beginning atleast preferably 
“under the guidance of one who has gone 
through the whole course of poses him- 
self.” to- 

The last section dealing with the col- 
lective physiology is an illuminating and 
instructive account of the effects of those 
practices on metabolism and on circula- 
toiy and nervous system, helping to rectify 
their defects. “The prevention of the 
deterioration of health is better and 
wiser than trying to make oneself fit again 
after a break down.” (p.22). This is 
certainly a golden motto for all. While 
the first, book under review is not so 
scientifically thorough, it prescribes an 
elaborate religious discipline emphasising 
on Brahmncharya, diet, fast, meditation 
and allied subjects. In this work all that 
is summarised by insisting on moderation 
in everything and eschewing completely in 
daily life those things that may be grouped 
under vices, (p. 4). We recommend the 
book to all scientifically minded people 
who wish to know on the subject, both 
in the East and in the West. 

11 Paramarthadipa or Gururamanavachana- 
mala (Sanskrit): By Lakshmuna Surma. 
Pudukotah New Publishing Home, Pudu- 
kotah. Pages 72. Price ns. 8. 

In about 350 “ Arya" verses the author 
summarises in this booklet the instructions 
of Sri Ram ana Maharishi given to the 
spiritual aspirants. The verses arc 
smooth-flowing and lucid. We hope 
scholars of .Sanskrit will appreciate the 
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Vedantic teachings of the Maharshi in 
this dignified classical garb. 

Naradabhaktisutram (Tamil): By Guha - 
das, Guhalayam, ChengaUpuram P.0. 
Pages 104 . Price as. IS. 

The famous Bhakti text of Narada is 
given in Dcvanagari script and a simple 
translation into Tamil is subjoined to 
each aphorism. Within the covers of the 
book the purchaser would get also the 
famous “ Bhajagovindam.” of Sri Sankara- 
charya with transliteration and translation 
into tamil and also a tiny treatise called 
At man usamadliana. 

Dasanatu Almamibhavam Part I 
(Tamil) : By the above author. Pages 16$. 
Price Re. 1-4-0. 

The book describes the methods of reli- 
gious practice in a lucid manner. 

Sri Sri Ramakrishna Stotra Gita 
(Bengali) : Published from the Sri Sri 
Ramakrishnn-M a Iri Mandir , Sri Yogavinod 
Ashram. Simultala, E.f.R. (Second 
Edition). Pages 18. Price not stated. 

This is a collection of short hymns and 
songs on Sri Ramakrishna. Most of them 
are in Sanskrit, but in Bogali script. 

Thakkurer Namainrita or Ramakrishna 
Sangit (Bengali): Published by Swami 
Yoga vilas, Yogavinod, Ashram, Simultala 
( Munghir ). 0th Enlarged Edition. 

Here is a collection of about 150 best 
Bengali Songs composed by the famous 
devotees and poets of Bengal, in the last 
century, and wore regularly sung in the 
assemblies where Ramachandra Dutt used 
to give religious lectures. 
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OBITUARY 

The following communication has been 
received from Swami Anantanandaji, Sri 
Ramakrishna^ Ashram, Bombay. 

We feel sad to record the sudden pas* 
sing away of Mr. J. M. Bilimoria, on 
Tuesday, the 12th March, 1940, at 8 p.m., 
at his Banoo Mansion tenement, Cum- 
bulla Hill, Bombay. At the time of death 
he was n» *rly three score and sixteen. He 
had lost all his children long before, and 


now leaves behind only his aged wife to 
mourn his loss. 

Tall, fair and square built, Mr. Bilimoria 
was a man of noble bearing, and withal 
possessed a magnanimous heart and a cha- 
ritable disposition, which readily responded 
to the appeal of poverty and affliction from 
all quarters irrespective of creed, commun- 
nity or station in life. And with this he 
had a strong aversion to any public de- 
monstration or even mention of hie chari- 
ties. Thus the few lacs of rupees which 
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he gave away to different religious and 
charitable Institutions and Societies, be- 
sides personal benefactions, were little 
known to any except the giver and the 
receiver. And as we knew him, in giving 
charities, he hardly reserved any thought 
for his personal considerations — himself 
content to live a life of unass umin g sim- 
plicity and honesty of purpose. 

Great and commendable as all this is, 
his life has yet another tale to carry, 
which wc know will be of interest to many. 
This is one more instance of how inscru- 
table are the spiritual forces at work in 
humanity, and how the good graces of a 
real spiritual soul work in the life of man, 
bringing to fruition in their own time its 
potentialities in undreamt-of ways. 

In the year 1897, when the great Swami 
Vivekananda, after his historic mission in 
the West, was touring the length and 
breadth of India and rousing the country 
from her age-long stupor to visions of her 
great destiny by his inspired public ora- 
tions, and was at the time moving the 
public of Lahore, young Bilimoria— -then 
in his early thirties— was engaged in com- 
mercial business there. Youthful, ambi- 
tious and gay, Mr. Biliinoria had little in- 
terest. in what was going around except his 
business and day to day pursuit of life. 
But, one day this young Parsec, while out 
on business, was attracted by a huge 
gathering near by and proceeded up to see 
the fun at close quarters. His eager eyes 
in search of the centre of attraction caught 
those of Swamiji’s, while the latter was 
being led to the dais. Instantly, Swami ji 
stepped out of his way through the crowd 
and stood in .front of Biliinoria, gracefully 
looking up to him and enquiring if he were 
a Parsec and wherefrom he hailed. With 
these simple personal enquires, Swamiji 
closed this short passing talk humourously 
saying the half -mysterious words “wc also 
speak a language much similar to yours” 
and illustrating his remark by a few affi- 
nities of the Bengali and the Gujarati 
languages, and went back his way. Not 
a little dazed, young Bilimoria kept 
wondering as to whafc this great man 
might mean by so accosting him in an un- 
ceremonious way. He tarried a while and 
then went his way without evincing any 
more than a passing interest m the re- 
markable and magnetic personality as well 


as his spoken words. With the lapse of 
time not an impression of all this remained 
there on his conscious mind. But it was 
not to be hidden or lost for ever. 

Years hence, there were reverses in his 
business at Lahore and he shifted to Bom- 
bay. Meanwhile came his great bereave- 
ments in life, and to seek consolation he 
opened his heart to charity. For some- 
time it became his daily practice always 
to carry in his pocket a large quantity of 
small changes and distribute them freely 
to beggars in streets. 

It was about this lime, just on the eve 
of his retirement from business in 1922, 
that he happened to pass one day by a 
Book-shop, and quite casually his atten- 
tion fell on a board advertising Swami 
Vivekananda’s Complete Works, with a 
picture of the Swamiji displayed thereon * 
Suddenly lost memories were brought back 
to his mind and he remembered the whole 
scene of his strange meeting with the 
Swamiji. Mr. Bilimoria purchased tho 
full set of the Works and came straight 
home. This marked the groat turning 
point of his life, and a new chapter opened 
up before him. As he kept pouring over 
these volumes his heart was constantly 
seized with regret at the thought of the 
great opportunity he had lost in life. He 
then thought of making enquiries about 
the Swamiji, or at least to be put in some 
living link with him, and so wrote to the 
Publishers of the Swami ji's Works. Tho 
Bombay branch of the Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission had just been started and he 
was, in reply, referred to the President of 
this Ashram. Thus came to be established 
his connection with the Bombay Ashram 
which lasted to the end of his life. He 
cherished and remembered with feeling the 
first day of his visit to the Ashram and 
its President, whose kind and solacing 
words and benedictions helped to lift up 
his pining spirits. This was the begin- 
ning of a great transformation that con- 
tinuously showed itself in his life and out- 
look. His charities were no longer acts 
of mere compassion but were inspired by 
thoughts of humble service and pious 
offering; thoughtless and wayward living 
gave place to quiet retirement and calm 
contemplation; consolation deepened into 
ardent devotion and raised his thoughts 
to joyous outpourings of a sincere soul. 
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“Meditation is the joy of my life now,” 
he said one day. Silent and unostenta- 
tious, he was a man of few words and 
would always be quietly contemplating in 
the recess of his heart. Even during his 
visits to the Ashram, .the couple of hours 
that he stayed ther^ one could observe 
him quietly occupying a scat in one 
comer, calm and sedate, resting on his own 
thoughts, and hardly ever giving himself 
to any talk unless it was on the remini- 
scences of Swamiji, which he would narrate 
with deep feeling and pathos, often 
moving into tears, or unless at times 
he had some one of the Swamis to whom 
he could confine some experience of his life, 
or from whom he might seek light on some 
obscure question or problem of his heart, 
which also invariably bespoke the deeper 
standards of his thought life. 

During these years he had also occasions 
to meet and sit at the feet of a few of 
the great and direct disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna, viz., Swami Shivananda, Swami 
Akhadananda, Swami Vijnanananda and 
other, and receive instructions from them. 
They gave lasting impressions on his 
thoughts and brought hope to his heart. 

Since coming into touch with the Order 
of Sri Ramakrislina, he was an unfailing 
friend and supporter of all humanitarian 
activities of the Mission. But liis sendees 
to the cause of the Bombay Asliram were 
great as they were opportune and will 
ever be lovingly and grcatfully remem- 
bered. His benefactions, however, flowed 
through channels other than the Ruma- 
krishna Mission as well, and we arc told 
that the Parsee Panehayat, the Red Cross 
and the Salvation Army also had good 
shares in his charities. 

Lately, consequent on old ago and high 
blood pressure, ho was often keeping in- 
different health, but with all that ho 
would hardly miss a day of his regular 
visits to the Ramakrislina Ashram at Khar. 
Only two days prior to his death he was 
at the Ashram, spending nearly an hour 
and a half there. On the day of his death 
at about 6-30 p.m. there was a telephone 
call at the Ashram informing the Afihram 
that Mr. Bifimoria was feeling bad and 
restless. But by the time one of the 
Swamis could reach his place he was found 
calmly w it ing for the final call. And 
what a glorious death it was— calm and 


restful, eyes closed in meditation and a 
glow of inner joy radiating on the face, 
this noble soul breathed his last breath 
unnoticed of all standing close by, without 
the slightest twist of a muscle or any mark 
of agony in his expression. May his soul 
rest in eternal peace t May God give con- 
solation and endurance to his widow in 
her great bereavement 1 

Passing Away of Swami Nirbharananda 

It is with deep sorrow that we record 
the passing of Swami Nirbharananda into 
final Peace in the Master on March 16, 
1940. Although his death has occured 
slowly, as his physical frame was very 
much incapacitated by continuous 
disease, his mind was all along 
centred in the Master. He retained con- 
sciousness even to the last moment and 
the name of the Master was always on his 
lips. 

Swami Nirbharananda’s was a life in 
which the spirit and ideals of the Elders 
of the Ramakrishna Order found expres- 
sion both internaly and concretely. For 
many years he had made the Advaita 
Ashrama of Benares his abode and chief 
concern of life. A very large share of the 
improvements and the ascetic spirit which 
one secs in that Centre is due in no small 
degree to the capacity and inspiration of 
his noble and thoughtful mind. Even 
when his body was in the grip of insidious 
disease it was his wont to fix his attention 
always on divine things, especially the 
image of the Master installed in the 
Ashrama Temple. And Sri Visvanatha and 
the Master were his stay all through. May 
he ever rest in Peace with the Master! 

Sri Rainakrfohna'b Birthday Celebration 
at Madras 

The 1051 h Birthday of Jihagavan Sri 
Ramakrishna was celebrated at the Rama- 
krishna Math, Madras, the Tithipuja 
falling on the eleventh and public Cele- 
bration on the seventeenth of March. 
Special events of the occasion were ela- 
borate worship with two Homas, Kulipuja, 
Chant, Devotional songs, distribution of 
blessed offering among assembled devotees, 
Harikatha and a crowded public meeting. 
The meeting was presided over by Sir 
Sivaswami Iyer and lectures were delivered 
by Sri K. V. Seshu Iycar, Vidwan K. V. 
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Jagannatha Iyer and Brahmachari 
Madhavachaitanya in English, Tamil and 
Telugu respectively. That Sri Rama- 
krishna’s life and works were accepted by 
the educated India, that he expounded 
Hinduism in a manner acceptable to 
rationalists, that he did not shun society 
but induced his followers to serve it, that 
he sought truth from all quarters, that he 
never desired or assumed leadership of any 
kind and that he accepted the essence of 
all religions to be true were points 
specially emphasised by Sir Sivaswami 
Iyer. Dr. Tirumurthi proposed the vote 
of thanks. The decoration was a specially 
attractive feature of the celebration. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Student’s 
Home, Mylaporc, Madras, 

Evidently the Homo has become the 
vital point around which many growing 
educational activities have rallied. It. is 
with an amount of pride that one watches 
the considerable amount of good it is 
rendering. Its potential power for good 
far exceeds what has already been realised. 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, K.C.S.I. has 
precisely evaluated the Institution in those 
words: “The Home seeks to combine the 
ideal of the Gurukula with that of the 
English Public School without the defects 
of either. While it seeks to promote 
Brahmacharya, it does not segrigatc stu- 
dents from the rest of the world It 

does not promote the habit of excessive 
and unbalanced addiction to athletics, but 
it seeks to promote corporate life in all 
occupations, amusements and activities 
and to form the character of the students.” 
And “the pious wish of the management 
that every institution that is at present 
linked with the Home must be inspired 
by the same ideal, and in future many 
more should spring up in different parts 
of South India creating a network of 
Ramakrishna Homes and Schools” will 
certainly be echoed in the hearts of all to 
whom education of boys is a dear cause. 

We have before us The Thirty-fifth 
Annual Report setting out clearly all the 
facts and figures one should like to know 
regarding the working of the Institution 
during the year 1939. “Events of the 
year]” “ Personnel,” “ A* commodation,” 
u Ad missi on and strength,” “Health,” 
“Sevapravian Sazpiti” “Tutorial Guidance,” 


“Garden work,” “Music Class,” “Moral 
and Religious Instruction,” “ Festivals,” 
“Library and Reading Room,” and “Old 
Boys,”— these are the tell-tale topical 
headings under which the Home proper 
is described. The strength of the Home 
at the beginning of the year was 182 and 
at the end 181. The nigh School which 
is central to the Home has the speciality 
of being entirely residential, small in its 
classes and wedded to simplicity in dress 
and furniture, laboratory plan is teaching 
several subjects, compulsory course of 
Sanskrit up to Form IV and manual 
training as an integral part of education 
right up to Form VI. The Automobile 
Engineering and Industrial School present- 
ed 20 students for the Final Examination 
and 19 of them received the L.A.E. Dip- 
loma. 

The High School for boj\s and girls at 
Tyagarayanagar had a large increase, the 
number having reached 2253 during the 
year. The new building for the High 
School that is being constructed at a cost 
of Rs. 1,07,000 is nearing completion,. The 
hostel attached to this School is run on 
the lines of the Home. The total receipts 
of the School for the year was 
Rs. 77,419-3-1 and total expenditure 
Rs. 75,775-11-2. 

The total running expenditure on all the 
sections of the Home, High School and 
Industrial School amounted to Rs. 
55.708-10-10 and the total receipts to 
Rs. 44,860-2-0, thus leaving a deficit of 
Rs. 10,848-8-10 to be met <tom revenue 
reserve account. The total of . "ndqpr^. 
ment at the end of the year was 
Rs. 4.67,422-12-10. In addition to the 
interest from Endowments and Govern- 
ment Grants the management have yet 
to find Rs. 20,000 annually by way of subs- 
criptions and donations to keep the work 
going on the existing lines with its schools 
and hostels. 

“One anna will keep the Home for one 
minute; one hundred rupees will keep it 
.for a day; one boy can be maintained and 
educated by an annual contribution of 
Rs. 300 or a permanent fund that will 

fetch that amount The manage 

ment feels assured that the sympathetic 
public who have helped to bring the insti- 
tution to its present conditio® will pot 
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allow the good work to languish for want 
of the needed support.” 

During the year Srimat Swami Virja- 
nandaji Maharaj, the President of Sri 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission, initiated 
the worship in the newly designed Shrine 
of the Home and laid the foundation 
stone for the building in which the 
Mission’s Hostel attached to the School 
at Tyagarayanagar will be housed. 

Sri Ramakrishna Thondar Sangham 
Report for the Year 1939 

During the year under report the self- 
sacrificing volunteers of this association 
formed under the inspiration of the Sri 
Ramakrishna Math at Madras did service 
among the poor suburban dwellers of 
Mylapore for 5144 hours. They conducted 
Night Schools in depressed areas, encou# 
aged and promoted healthy and cleanly 
habits, taught the uneducated working 
class prone to ignorant and harmful living 
thrift,* co-operation and ideas of good 
living, celebrated several festivals to ins- 
pire them with genuine religious feelings, 
distributed the school necessaries and 
clothes to children, rendered notable help 
in directing the traffic during the crowded 
festivals at Kapaleswaram, managed to 
feed the poor people on several occasions, 
conducted Bhajana processions and village 
cleaning work during the excursions, main- 
tained the Cub, the Scout and the Guide 
classes, extended the usefulness of the 
Better living. Co-operative Society at 
»Sarad*p and extended their activity 

tc > jew area called Kattukkoil. Help 
in money and by way of a few hour’s 


voluntary service a week from the edu- 
cated youngsters could make this noble 
work a greater boon to tho uneducated 
poor that carry on their dark life behind 
the City lights. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Institute 
of Culture— A short Account 

of its activities up to December 2, 1939. 

Among the aims and objects of this 
Institute, which arose as a commemoration 
of the Birth Cenfcinary of Sii Ramakrishna, 
are: 1. To promote, propagate and empha- 
sise Indian Culture in all its aspects by 
creating facilities for research, publishing 
pamphlets, periodicals and books holding 
appreciative and rational discussions, as- 
similating the essential principles of the 
different cultures of the world, providing 
residential hall for guests of other races 
and nations and helping .to build a new 
personality by stressing the inherent 
divinity and oneness of humanity. 
2. Correspondence with cultural centres 
in India and abroad, extending cordial 
hospitality to cultured foreign visitors in 
order to exchange thoughts, maintainance 
of a library and Reading-room and a 
Student’s Home, holding regular weekly 
classes and study circles, and convening 
meetings and discussions, are also among 
its activities. Work has been done in all 
these directions during the period under 
report. The report gives the details of 
about 60 speeches made by notable 
authors, scholars and thinkers of almost 
all countries qf the world. It concludes 
with an appeal for at least Rs. 50,000 for 
the erection of a permanent home for the 
Institute. 
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